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PREFACE 



JT has frequently been observed by those who have endeavoured 
to refine tlic manners of mankind, that to discharge tl*e petty 
officHiS of life is often more didicult, than to perform actions of 
higher importance. To vxoel in trifles indeed is a praise which 
few can arrogate to themselves; and yet, he that cannot descend 
''^asw'ell as^Hoar, maybe proud of stupendous excellence which, 
astonishes by its elevation; but he will be without that union of 
opposite qualities which delights while it astonishes. He whose 
credulity is V*ast enough to believe all that is fabled of the 
Admirable Vri<M<^ti^ as he is called by pro-eminenc(', may see in 
him the vahieof such varied acquirements, 

• 

By this time our readers have, probably, asked tlicmsclvo^ what 
they are reading. A Preface? Yes: for what is a ])reface, Init an 
anticipation of the future ; and what does the above mean—but-to 
t('ll how little is to be ex[)ccted ? If we must turn commentators 
upon our owi* words, wc explain our meaning to be, that the 
uniformity of yearly prefaces to a periodical iniseellany sets in¬ 
vention at defiance: that it is trifling; and yet,trifle, is capa¬ 
ble of more f^inbellishmont than we perhaps can giv*e it: that it ig 
looked for, and therefore cannot lieo\nitted. 

4 

Yet, what can we say that has not been said before? To pro¬ 
mise for the future, and to boast* of the past, seem to he the 
legitimate objects of such compositions: and we all know with 
what strictness the legality is enforced. As a {)a»1^d?^nentary can¬ 
didate bids his constituents look back upon the purity,-the energy, 
and the patriotism of his conduct, and assures them ^iia^the past 
is only a iaint typeof what is to come, when his purity shall be 

As 
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immac\41ate, his energy resistless^ and his patriotism sublime, so we 
entreat the public, who arc our constituents, to regard our labours 
that are, done, as preparatory to greater that jpre to^ensuc: and to 
fe<S confident, that deeper learning, brighter wit, and more pro- 
■ found philosorjilij? arc in store for them. To promise, with no in¬ 
tention to delude,*5 -i beyond the reach of cansure; to fail, in pro¬ 
mises that are gratuitous, after every exertibn has been made, 
is huhlan. ^ • 

To institute a comparison with our conteinpomrics would be 
invidious, if not indecorous. If tliey surpass us, we ought to be 
silent: if wc fiUT|xiss them, let us not triumph. Without seeking 
any false elevation, we shall proceed with steady .caution, well, 
assured that success can be obtained only,by diligence; and, we 
shall adhere to former practice, as long^^is wc know of nothing 
better: but, we shall constantly regard *the possibility of 
improvement. 

Consistently with this maxim, we have commenced a new de¬ 
partment in the present numbciw: viz. The llepvhlicathn of Scarce 
Tracts, Eveiy one who ds at all acquainted with the IfUmtnrc of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, knows, that 
much valuable and im^portant matter is to be found In pamphlets 
and slight tracts that are now to be met with only in the cabinets of 
the curious. They arc not, perhaps, of'that nature which would 
justify a separate publication, but they are well deserving of notice: 
and as we are in possession of some that arc cither cur’ous or 
valuable, we have thought that our readers would gladly par¬ 
ticipate them with us. We mean therefore to give a portion, 
monthly, till each is concluded : and we sliall esteem ourselves 
obliged to any of our correspondents who may have it in tlieir 
power to communicate any thing in this deimrtment to us. They 
may rely upon their volumes or pamphlets being carefully 
preserved and restored to them. 

London, January \Uh, 1810. 











6 Analysis ttf Fenelon's ** Treatise on 

as much as the best instructed man, 
and the best instructed man little 
more than a child. 

He avails himself, even of (he doll 
of a®child, to give it the first idea of 
the distinction between matter and 
spirit, of the difference of moral qua- 
lilies, of the immortality of the soul, 
and of the rewards and punishments 
of a future life. He addresses hinl- 
fielf to their opening reason, always 
through the medium of their senses. 

Fenelon directs that * to girls, as 
■well as to boys, tlie most solid in¬ 
formation should be giv'en, especially 
M'ith regard to religion. " AVe inust 
never,” says he, “ suffer any thing to 
be mingled, either with faith, or the 
practices of piety which is not de¬ 
rived from the gospel, or authorized 
by the constant approbation of tlie 
church. Do notacenstam them, there¬ 
fore, to admit, lightly, certain histo¬ 
ries which are not well founded, nor 
to addict themselves to certain devo¬ 
tions which an indiscreet zeal has in¬ 
troduced, but which aie unapproved 
by the church.” 

He tJien, successively, illustrators all* 
the doctrinal points of the Catholic 
church, and every thing which con¬ 
cerns the sacraments, and ijie cere¬ 
monies of public worsliip, with so 
considerable a precision, th^t it is ini 
possible for children wlio ciro well 
versed in his maxims and lessons, to 
be without instruction in the essen¬ 
tial truths of rcligifjii; it iniglit, in¬ 
deed, be almost said, that tin,'* in- 
fetructiou would be suiheient for many 
men. 

Fenelon was far from interdicting 
to woman, that instruction whirh is 
necessary to enable them to discharge, 
with success, ail the duties whicli are 
imposed ujxm thent by nature and 
society : fie does not seek to rob them 
i, of all tlic advanlaves which the culti¬ 
vation of tile mind can add to their na¬ 
tural fascination: he knew tiiat they are 
destined to make domestic life amia¬ 
ble by the charms of mildness ; to* 
maintain in it the suirit of order and 
economy, which iS tlie richest patri¬ 
mony a family can desire; to instil 

• By generalising all his maxims, 
the author b*ts rendered them ecpially 
applicalde to all families, whatever 
may be tbeir station iu society. 


the Education of Females,^' [Januaky 

into the hearts of their children the 
first elements of that moral and reli¬ 
gious education, the want of which 
nothing can supply; tc. bring peace to 
those fkiyi# which arc troubled by the 
inevitable accidents of human life; 
and to give to society that character 
of politeness^ grace, and accuracy, 
which is so necessar}* to ameliorate 
the unbcnding*and often imperious 
humours of men. “ Tiiese duties,” 
says Fenelon, arc the foundations of 
human life. The world is not a phan¬ 
tom ; it is the assemblage ot many 
families. Ali! who can regulate them 
so well as women ?” 

He wishes that females sliould be 
equally remote from that excess of 
presumption which leadi them to as¬ 
pire to knowledge which is neither 
necessary nor useful to them, and 
from tliat ‘excess of indifFerence for 
all instruction. 

He had, perhaps, noticed,with grief, 
that many wointni of Iiij time liad 
dcqxirted’ from tliat wise reserve. 

Some,” says he, do not fail to 
avail themselves of the e^rcuinstance" 
of many women rendering thcrnseJvcs 
ridiculous by an affectation of scii-nce, 
to cundemn them to absolute igno¬ 
rance and, vvHii that drhcaoy of ex- 
)re:sion and seiiliment ^ which bc- 
onged so jjccultarly to K*m Ion, he 
inlieats even those females, \\honia 
biilliancy of imagination, a.sMduoiis 
Jahour, anclextraoidlnary success, may 
distinguish, to remember that they 
ought to JiHvc, as women, a delicate 
modesty wit!i regard to knowledge, 
scarcely inferior to that which inspires 
a Iionorof vice.” 

From this motive it h that he ad¬ 
vises, “ that young persons possessing 
a lively wit, should not lie stimulated 
to the cultivaiii n or the exercise of it s 
tliey are often liable>to mistake a fa¬ 
tality of talking, and a vivacity of ima¬ 
gination for w'it 5 they s|K*ak upon 
all subject.^ ; they decide iqioti works 
that arc wholly beyond their capacity 
to comprehend; they ail'ect to be 
weary from delicacy; they are vain, 
and vanity is talkative; they are 
light, and levity forbids those reflec¬ 
tions which create silenc'e. ’There is 
nothing estimable but good sense and 
virtue.*’ 

Fenelon forbids, entirely, the pe¬ 
rusal of llomances to young people. 
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TJieir wandering imaginations,* 
he observes, turn their curiosity, 
with ardour, towards dangerous oG- 
jects ; they arj eager after romances, 
plays, and accounts of fabulous ad¬ 
ventures j they give a visionary cha¬ 
racter to their minds, byaccustorniDg 
tiiomselvcs to the magnilii'cnt ian- 
gtmse of the heroes of •these chiine- 
rionf adventnrSs; and they arc thus 
spoiled tor the world. A poor girl, 
full of tile tender and the marvel¬ 
lous whicli havt* charmed her in read¬ 
ing, is astonislied not to lind, in 
the world, true characters resembling 
these heroes. 

It is evident that Fenelon means 
to speak of those kind of romances, 
the taste for wliich was prevalent at 
the time in which he lived; of those 
romances which, in general, repre¬ 
sented too often, the rli*iracters as 
being endowed with all thd imaginary 
cifct'tLons of beauty, grace, courage, 
onor, delicacy, and virtue, and of 
whicli It \v»s, indeed, dilhenit to find 
the models in the world, and iiinlie 
intercourse of life. It is probable tliat 
he would have been still more severe 
towards the roufances of the picsent 
age, which are too faiihfu! a picture 
of existing manticrs, and which thus 
familiarize young and pliant minds 
with ideas atid sentifnents wdiicli are 
unfortunately an accutate history of 
tile dteorders of society. 

Ivnelon makers only one observa¬ 
tion upon the dissimulation that is* 
attributed to w'omcn , but this obser¬ 
vation says agreatdeah Dissiinu- 
latiou is the more useless’" says he, 

because, if the world is sometimes 
decened in single action, it is never 
deceived^wilh legard to a whole life.’* 

He ihi'i not even omit to speak 
of the grtice and good taste of orna¬ 
ments in this interesting W'ork. He 
does not deny “'that \anity is natu¬ 
ral to ynuiig persons, because tliey 
are Ui^rii with a strong desire to please ; 
hence, that eagerness for every thing 
which may distinguish them, and fa¬ 
vour the empire of their charms, and 
of external grace ; hence that sliew 
which ruins'many families.*' 

He then shews how erroneous they 
sometimes are in the combinations of 
their vanity, bv adopting, inconsider¬ 
ately, those fashions which destroy 
the jgreater part of their advantages. 


He bids them remark the nobi© 
simplicity which appears in the sta¬ 
tues and other figures which hav© 
come down to tts, of the Grecian and 
Roman women. They might*see, 
in them, how agreeable and majestic 
are the hair fastened negligently be¬ 
hind and full aud floating drapery.** 
But, with a sort of prophetic anti¬ 
cipation of the excesses which a fri.*' 
Vfuous and unstable people may carry 
tliar fashions, he adds, it is not to 
be wished, that they should assume 
the ancient exterior ; it w'ould be ex- 
travajjaiice so to do 5 it is only neces¬ 
sary that they should imbibe tho-taste 
of that simplicity of clothing, so noble, 
so peaceful, and besides, so suitabJo 
to Christian manners ;—tnie grace 
follows nature, it never constrains it.** 
After pointing out the defects that 
are to be avoided, he intimates tlie 
duties that women have to fulfil. 
Nothing wliich belongs to the interior 
of a family, nor to the part in society 
wliich women arc destined to per¬ 
form, escapes him. He finishes hht 
wairk with that beautiful eulogy on a 
,domestic w'ofnan which is to beiuuud 
in the book of Proverbs. 


Voyage from Port Jacksow io 
Prjnci’:, of Wacks’e Island.— 
E.riracled from the Letters of a 
Lady. 

[Concludedfrom VoL xir. p. .^pl.] 

Coopang, Timor, 
8ept. 11, t80.J. 

E arrived at this place on the 
Olh instant, a day fraught with 
much happiness to me, being the an¬ 
niversary of my Eliza’s birth-day. We 
came to an anchor in an extensive liay 
ofl'tlie town of Coopang, which at 
resent is in a miserable state, having 
een reduced nearly to a mass of ru¬ 
ins, by the guns of the Assihlancc, in 
the'late war, in consequence of the 
inlwbitants ol Coopang having, in the 
ruDsl treacherous and dishonourable, 
manner, beheaded the surgeon ot' the 
Assistance, who bad been sent on 
shd^e with a flag of truce, accompa¬ 
nied by the purser. The latter made 
his escape, and related the horrid 
transaction, in revenge for whicli the 
Assistance fired on the to^n, landed 
sonic men, who, (the inhaWtants hav-* 
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ing fled with precipitation into the 
country), blew up ttie new fort and 
the old castle, and,demolished the 
principal buildings. The ruins of these 
navti since been nearly swallowed up 
by earthquakes, that there is scarce¬ 
ly a vestige remaining of the former 
respectability of Coopang. The go¬ 
vernor’s house consists of one large 
room, with a viranda in front of <it. 
He is a German bv birth, of a pv#iite 
address, and of mild and gentlemanly 
manners: but appears to be on the 
very verge of the grave, being reduced 
to a shadow by the bursting of a 
bloo'd-vessel. He requested our sur¬ 
geon’s adVice, and appeared to hope 
much from bi.s prescriptions. There 
seems, however, too much reason to 
fear that the relief they can afford 
will be only temporary, if any. Our 
surgeon’s opinion is that he can¬ 
not survive many days. Though a 
stranger to me, 1 am deeply affected 
by his situation. No-tender relative 
to sooth the pangs of disease, desti¬ 
tute of any soeiky that could in any 
degree compensate for. their want, 
and inhabiting a wretched and ’■for-* 
lorn spot, presenting a general me¬ 
mento of the instability of human life, 
who would not commiserate a man 
of superior education so situated. As 
he bowed over my hand when I bade 
him adieu, with a tremulous voice he 
invoked heaven to protect me, give 
me my hcallb, and restore me to my 
friends in my native country, laying 
a sad and peculiar emphasis on the 
last words. On taking leave of jny 
little fellow, he gave him a handsome 
box made of sandalwood. To our 
surgeon he presented a vajah’s crown 
of pure golu, for his medical assist¬ 
ance. 

The garden in the front of the go¬ 
vernor’s house has been a very goyd 
one, but, together with the handsome 
wall which 'surrounds it, it presented 
marks ot tlie general devastation. It 
produces fine shaddocks (a delicious 
fruit, shaped like an orange, hut 
much larger, with a pale yellow nnd), 
and mandarine oraJig^s ; a baske^^ of 
each sort was sent to me every day by 
the governor. There is a pretty ro¬ 
mantic w^k along the banks of a ri¬ 
ver that rups through the town, and 
comes from a considerable distance 
inland. 

Though ibt Dutch call it a river, 1 


think it might, with greater proprie¬ 
ty, be termed a rivulet, for, at low 
water, it leaves any boats that may be 
in it^ aground 3 and tWs circumstance, 
with which we were not at first ac¬ 
quainted, occasioned me a dreadful 
alarm ; it being the determination of 
the commander not to stay an hour 
longer than tjie stock we wanted 
could be procured and got on board, 
which it was thought might be accom¬ 
plished in two days. 1 was desirous 
of availing myself of tlie first oppor¬ 
tunity that offered for the child to go 
ashore, and have a walk there. I 
therefore allowed him to go under 
the care of Nanny, and a man ser¬ 
vant, in tlie i>iiinace. The first lieu¬ 
tenant, purser, surgeon, and a mid- 
sliipman (tlie last my brother), went 
in her on duty. They left the ship at 
four o’clock, and were desired to re¬ 
turn by*sun-set. My mind was tole¬ 
rably easy for some time after sun¬ 
set 3 but 10 o'clock camcj and therp 
wg^ no appearance of the boat. Ihere 
was no moon, and the stars shone 
dimly. Every minute I stood listen¬ 
ing lor the distant semnd of oars, but 
nothing was heard but the dasinng of 
the surf against the ruins of the cas¬ 
tle. Eleven o’clock arrived, and I was 
h'tile short of aistetaction., A gnn was 
fired as a signal for their return. Half 
an hour more elapsed and aiiolhc 
gun was fired- The commander’s ap¬ 
prehensions were now as painful as 
mine. Before the guns were tired, 
he endeavoured to soothe my mind, 
by impressing a belief that the boat 
was a-grouud, but he now concluded 
that, ha(i that b('en the case, some of 
them would certainly have procured 
a shore-boat and come off. “Thege- 
iieral opinion was, that the boat had 
swamped in the surf, and every soul 
had perished. My tortuicd imagina¬ 
tion suggested every thing calamitous. 

I was even weak enough to think 
probable that a circumstance bad hap- 
leiied similar to wliat had befal- 
en the Assistance, and ] even fan¬ 
cied J heard shrieks. The jolly-boat 
was now hoisted out, 4and four men, 
witli an oliiccr, were sent in her. Poor 
Mrs. S. the purser’s wife, was nearly 
as bad as myself, but she was relieved 
bv tears t 1 could not shed one. The 
snip’s bells were now rung twelve. 
The sound of the jolly-boat's^ oars 
died away, and an awiul stillness sue- 
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ceeded. At length it was interrupted 
by tlie joyful sound of boats ap¬ 
proaching : they were hailed ftom the 
ship; two answered ; but when the 
moment arrived that restored my 
child to my arms in perfect safety, 
my sensations became too exquisite to 
bear, i sank under th^, and insen¬ 
sibility sutrceedcHi to violent hysterics. 
On recovering from this a shower of 
tears came senst)n.ibly to my relief j 
but for some siit cecding days I ‘felt an 
universal langiujr through my frame. 

The occasion of iheir detention was 
this ; before tJiey were aware the 
boat was left dry half a mile up the 
river, nor could any effort remove Iier 
till they were assisted by the tide. 
Tile inhabitants of Coopaiig behaved 
in the most liospitable manner towards 
them. My boy was attended like a 
young prince, and happijy esca|jed 
taking any cold from the nigh*t air, 

I have made a purchase here of a 
small whi^e cockatoo with a yellow 
crest. It is perfectly tame, talks Ma¬ 
lay, dances, whistles, barks, crows, 
and is altogether the most entertain¬ 
ing bird I ever met with, 

Aiijj'r U(.ads, Klo of Java, 
Kriilay, Sept. 2 J. 

Having got the ^tock on board, 
consisting of butfaloes and sheep, we 
left Timor on Monday, the 11 th, and 
two day-^s after rt'ached Sandalwood 
Island i we sailed the whole iengili of 
the island very near the shore. 

On this day, the 2;ld, we nnehor- 
eil in Anier Koatls, off the island of 
Java. A few bamboo huts, inter¬ 
mixed with c<K‘oa-nut trees form the 
whole of the Dutch settlement in this 
part, wliich is commanded by a scr- 
jeaut. Notwithstanding the mean¬ 
ness of tire establrshment, the place 
looked inviting; aio country can be 
more fertile, but having a bad account 
of the landing, and that the Java fever 
prevailed at Anjcr, I was induced to 
reii&cjuifJi the idea of going .on shore, 
and every means were used to expedite 
our departure. Poultry we procured 
in abundance at a very low price, and 
an hundred pine-apples fi)r a Spaliislv 
dollar. Peacocks' tails, and figured 
mats, were likewise cheap. This 
place afforded me an opportunity of 
making a valuable addition to my 
aviary. 1 have no less than twenty 
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to Prince of Wales's Island. 9 

pair of birds affording a beautiful va¬ 
riety. I do not recollect having men¬ 
tioned my NewlDuineapigeons; they 
are nearly as large as fur kies, a 
slate-colour, with a crest of gauzQ 
feathers, sha^ like a fan, some 
inches high, tne iris of the eyes ofa 
bright Vermillion. According to my 
i<\‘as of beauty in the feathered race, 
h ^ever^wo pair of small parrotiuets 
fro^ Javl^ which* I got at this place, 
bear away the palm. On the top of 
the head is a spot of the finest puiqjle, 
on the breast another of crimson, on 
the back of the neck one of a deep 
yellow, and the tail is red; the rest 
of their plumage is of a lively green. 

Sunday, Sept 2.'). 

Yesterday we weigbed’anchor from 
Anjer Roads; and to-day we have 
entered the strai:s of Bama. A me¬ 
lancholy accident happened this day, 
(Jne of the seamen, Thomas Hayes, 
fell overboard from the fore-yard. 
Ropes were instantly thrown over, 
a boat hoisted out, and every exertion 
made to save him, but without ef¬ 
fect i he sunk*after a very short strug- 
•gle, and appeared no more. 

Octobe*r 3. 

Since we left Java, many of the 
ship's company have been affected 
with intergiittent fevers, and dysen¬ 
teries. The heat in all these straits, 
several of which we have to encounter 
before we reach Pulo Penang (or 
'Prince of Wales’s Island), is exceed¬ 
ingly oppressive and would relax the 
strongest constitution. The pictu¬ 
resque appearance of some of the 
straits we have passed through, and 
of the beautiful islands with which the 
sea in these parts is studded, begffara 
all de.scription. 

13 th.—If you know any persons 
that have an over-abundant stock of 
patience, it would be an act of charity 
to prevail on them to convey it to ui 
poor mariners, who are exposed to a 
scorching sun, off the coast of Ma¬ 
lacca, without being able to proceed 
but in a very slow oegree. Our pro¬ 
gress towards Princepf Wales’s Island, 
has been retarded by a .succession of 
calms. Methinks we all look as discon¬ 
tented and ugly as sin and death. What 
complexion, indeed, could retHiD any 
brilliancy after being, (if•you will 
allow tlie expression), parboiled for 
six months. 

B • 
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OfT Prince of Wales's Island^ 
Ortobrr 20 

We expect to reach the harbour in 
a very tew hours. God grant I may 
finer cause to be in better spirits when 
I next resume my pen. At present 1 
can not add any more, than that J 
am, &c. 

For the Universal 
Wh. Editok, 

WIIJ. thank any of your nume¬ 
rous coir^*spondents to inform me 
■vt'here the following book is to be 
procured, and the price; viz. Jk's- 
chouwiug der Woncloren Gods in do 
minst geachs\s!e Schq^seln of Nedcr 
landsche Insecten. By J. C. Sej)p. 
Pablishedat Amsterdam, in I7S5. 

An Eiomologist. 
London, Jan. 2, ibiO. 


7’Ae Criminal from lost Honour. 

By SCIIILLLK. 

[^Conchnliil from Kf>/.,xn./;.-1 lO.] 

WHOLLY omit that pait of the 
history which treats of WoJl’s nc- 
ti(Mi dining his residence with the 
rol)bcis. There is no instruction for 
tlic reader in those actions whieJ) arc 
only marked by the Jiighett degree of 
abominable vice. An nnforlnnatc, 
sunk to the dc|>lh in which Wolf 
fijiind himself, timiks himselt'pn\i-^ 
lodged to pert'orni every action, froni 
winch thcTe is the most distant pros¬ 
pect of any benciit accruing. Hu. 
lowcvor, confessed on the rack, that 
his soul was not buithcne ' with the 
weight of a scconrl murder. His rc'- 
nowti spread itself over the whole 
province ; the mads w-’ere no longer 
sate; burglaiics of the mtjsl daring 
nature were commuted ; the name 
of the ^o^t of the Sun became ’the 
terror of the country people ; the eye 
of the law searched for him every¬ 
where, anil a premium was set upon 
his head. Tie w\as so fortunate as to 
escMpe every snare whieh was laid for 
him. and iie wasirash cuougli to take 
advantage ot the superstition of the 
Wfindcr-struckcn peasants. To main¬ 
tain i)is freedom, liis ct)miadi's 
ipreaeftho report that lie had fornu d 
an alliance W'ith the devil, whoiiad 


given him the power of witchcraft. 
The district in which he played his 
part, w^s at that time not one of tlie 
most enlightened of Germany; the 
report was believed, and his person 
was thereby secured, for no one 
shew'cd any disposition to attack the 
terrible fellovy, who could cotniuand 
the services ot^ the d^viJ. He had 
maintained the profession of a robber 
for a year, when the occupation be¬ 
gan to.be insupportable to liiin. The 
gang, at the head of which he had 
placed himself, did not fulfil his glow¬ 
ing expedations. A seductive exte¬ 
rior had dazzled him in tlic mouitfut 
of intoxication, and lie now^ beiicid 
with horror, the gioss manner in 
wdnch he had been deceived. Hun¬ 
ger and want usurped tlic place of the 
su))erfiuily wl*i<'lj was at first present¬ 
ed to himj aiul lie was often obliged 
to venidu* Jus life for a meal, winch 
scarcely sufficed to ket'p him from 
starving The phantom of brotherly 
un^uiitnlly disappeared; t*nvy, sus¬ 
picion, and j<‘alou^y ra‘’e<l tiirongii- 
out the whole gang. Justice had of¬ 
fered those vvli.o w'opld delivet Wolf 
alive, not only an ample icvvard. hut 
pardon for all tluar crime-> a mighty 
tempfation for the* outcast (/f the earth. 
He knew liis d^ingt'r. The honour 
of lliose, wdio WTi’c traitors to Gotl 
and Alan, wtis a sorry pledge for hi-* 
life. Sleep now' forsook him ; a dread¬ 
ful anxiety disturbed Jiis peace, ''j'he 
hideous spectre of suspicion doggetl 
him whitliersiHWer he went; tor¬ 
mented him wdien he was aw'ake, 
slept by ills side, and racked liiin with 
the most hprriblc dreams. His con¬ 
science, which had been laid to sleep 
by art again awoke, and u> this ge¬ 
neral tempest in his bosom, the voice 
of repentance w'as again distinctly 
heard. His liatred now was averted 
fiom mankind and turned ujxni him¬ 
self. lie now forgave all animated 
nature, and found no one hut himself 
to curse., V^ice had finishcvl her in¬ 
struction w'lth the wTotch, and his na¬ 
tural good understanding, conuncred 
at last over the melancholy illusion. 
He now felt the depth to w'hich he 
was fallen, and a itiorc pl:icid melan¬ 
choly now reigned, wliere j^nawing 
despair formerly raged. With t^afs 
he wished the past t:ucaUed; he now 
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tHTceived how cliftereiitly he then will then present myself before you j 
would act: he began to Iiope that he but if your resolve be otiierwise, 
might become an honest man, because then let justice perform her part, I 
he felt that he would be so-. On the will perform nfinc.” 

Bunnnit of hif turpitude he was nearer No answer was returned to#thi* 
to \ irtue, than he perhaps was before letter; a second and a third were writ- 
his first crime. ten, but still no answer was lecelved. 

this time the seven years’ war All hopes of pardon were eXtini'uish- 
}i;ul bri?keu outj and |lie recruiting ed, and he formed the resolution to 
.service was citrried o^ with great spi- % from the country, and die as a 
fit. Wolf acqmred hope from this lyfrave soldier in th^ service of the king 
circumstance; and he wrote the fbl- ofHe’escaped fortunately 
lowing letter to the governor-of the from^c gang, and began his jour- 
countrv;—“ If you fed not a secret ney. The M)atl led to a small town, 
horror at the mention of my name ; in which he determined to pass the 
if cM'iminals of my kind do not lie night. A short time before a strict 
beyond the compass of your compas- order was issued to examine most 
sion, listen to my request. 1 am a minutely every traveller, and as WoU 
murderer and a thief; the laws con- presented himself at fhe gale, the 
demn me to death ; the sword of order was rigidly performed. The 
jusiice hangs over me; and I here appearance of Wolf had something 
oiler to deliver my'^elf up voluntarily, ridiculous in it, and at the same time 
but at the same lime I lij-tve an ex- something terrible and wild. The 
ti\u)rdinary recpiest to nwl?e. My half-starved animal which lie bc- 
life is a burtlien to me; death in my strode, and the burlesmic choice ol 
view has 140 terrors ; but k is terrible his clothes in which probably his taste 
for me to die without having lived; 1 was less consulted, than the clirono- 
wisii to live to repair a part of the logy of his thefts formed a striking 
past; I wish to live to reconcile the contra'll witlr his face, on which so 
slate, which f. Iia\e offended. JVIy •many violent passions were impress- 
execution would be an example for ed Tlie gate-keeper staited at tlie 
the worltl, but no amends for my view of tins extraordinary traveller 
deeds. Vice is oditms to me, and I He was grown grey in his profession^ 
long to tre^id again,the paths of ho- and having executed it for forty yean, 
nesty and virtue. I have shewn abi- he was cofit ersant with tlie pliysiog- 
lities to make myself feared by my nomies of all thieves and vagrants; 
country. 1 hope I have some still re- his eagle eye did not here miss its 
niaimiig by which I can be useful (o* man ; he seized the reins of Wolf*s 
it. I know that my request is pre- horse, and demanded his passp<»rt. 
suin|)tuous. My life is forfeited, and Wolf, was, however, fully prepared, 
it becomes me not to trt'nt witli jus- and delivered bis passport, which ha 
tice for a favor. lUu I do not njipear had a short time before stolen from a 
befoie you in chains and boiuls. I merchant. But tins single ciriaim- 
.un still free, and ft*ar has no share in stance was not .sufficient to overthrow 
my rcfjvuvit. It is grace for which I an experience of forty years a<'quire- 
.■lUe ; even had I a claim to justice I nient; he attached more credit to his 
c(»uld not venture now to support it : e)'es than to the passport, and Wolf 
but I may prc; 4 .imc to remind my \v;as tibligcd to follow him to the house 
judge of one circumstance. 'J lie pe- of fhe superinfendant of the j>olice. 
rio(luiy crime begins with the sen 'I'hc superintendant examined the 
teiiVe, whicli for ever deprived me of passport, and declared it to be correct, 
my honor. Had greater Uaiity then He was, however, unfortunately for 
been shewn to me, 1 should not now, Wolf, a great newsmonger, ancl was 
perinq^s, have to ask grace of yon. particularly partial to comment on 
Lt't justice be tempered with mercy, the news of the d?ly over a boiUe of 
]f it bejn your power to ])acity the wine. Wolf’s passporMold him, tliat 
laws, then grant me my life; it shall the bearer had just left the enemy’s 
heiirefbnh be devoted- to your ser- country which was at thaUtime the 
vice. Iifserl my pardon in the public theatre of war. He hopetjextract 
papers, and on your word of honor, I some private intelligence .from the 
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traveller, and sent bis secretary with 
the pass, accoinpanled with an invita¬ 
tion to drink a glass of wine. Mean¬ 
time, Wolf was sitting on hjs horse, 
before the house: his grotesque ap¬ 
pearance had attracted the canaille of 
the town, who asben)bled in crowds 
around him. One pointed to the 
horse, another to the rider, and 
the mob, at last, broke into a loud 
laugh. Unfortunately, the hoi^e 
which Wolf rode was a s^en 
one; he imagined the horiC. had 
been advertised, and w'as now recog¬ 
nised. The unexpected hospitality 
of the superintendant completed his 
suspicion. He now considered it as 
certain, that the deceit of liis passport 
iJl^as discovepjd, and that the invita¬ 
tion was only a net to take him ali\c, 
and without opposition. A guilty 
conscience made a blockhead ofnim 3 
he put sjnirs to his horse, and galloped 
away. The sudden flight was (he 
signal for pursuit. “ A roi^ue, « 
rogue,” issued from every moutli, and 
the pursuit was general. Lite, or an 
ignominious death, was now the in¬ 
evitable fate of Wolf. He had gained 
considerably upon his pursuers j llie 
major part haa relinquished the pur¬ 
suit, and he was near his deineranee, 
when the invisible hand w'hich 
guides the destinies of man interfered 
—the inevitable hour was arrived— 
the late of Wolf was sealed.—Igno¬ 
rant of the town, he struck into a 
street, which he thought would lead 
him to the gates ; but alas ! ilie street 
had no outlet, and he was obliged to 
face his putsuers. He drew a ])i-,tol 
from his pocket; the crowd retired. 

The first man who attempts to stop 
me will receive the contents,”. Wolf 
cried, and rode on; one, however, 
more courageous tlian the rest, seized 
him l\ackwards, b> the arm; the pis¬ 
tol fell from his hand, and he was 
carried m triuinirh before the inadis- 
trate. 

" Who are you tlic magistrate 
asked in a commanding tone? “ A 
man,” Wolf answered, who is de- 
termined to give no answer, unless he 
be treated with p')li(eness.” 

" Who are you ?” tlie magistrate 
asked. 

“ lliat for W'hich 1 ha\e declared 
myself.^ Mve travelled t)ver all Gcr- 
main% aid never met with insolence 
till fanlved iu tlfis town."" 


** Your flight renders you suspi¬ 
cious—Why Old you fly ?” 

" I was weary of being the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of the people.” 

You threatened to Are on them.** 
“ My pistol was not loaded.” The 
pistol was examined, and no ball was 
found in it. »*- 

Why do you carry frf««srrms 
about you ?” »' 

Because I nave things of value 
about me, and because I have been 
warnce] of a certain Host of the Sun, 
who makes it dangerous to travel un¬ 
armed.*’ 

** Your answers speak well for 
your courage, but they do not assist 
your cause. 1 give you until to-mor¬ 
row to disclose the truth to me.” 

1 shall say no more than I liavc 
already done.’* 

Conduct liim to the jail.'* 

" I'o tl^e jail ?—I hope there is 
jasticc* in ,.‘his country. 1 shall de¬ 
mand sali'^factioM.” 

“ And J will give it voii as soon a» 
you have justitied yourself.” 

-i)n tlic lulhwing morning the ifla- 
gistrate considered that the stranger 
might be innocent, a^id lie therefore 
determined to desist from the autho- 
lotative toiu*, and to treat him with 
civility and respect; he therefore 
summoned the jtiry of the place, 
atul Wolf was broutrht before 
theni 

Lorgivc me. Sir, if yesterday, I 
treated you rather harshly ; our laws 
are stri{:t; and llie oceurreiice was 
soon spread over the wdioie city. 1 
cannot liberate you without infringing 
my duty. Appearances arc against 
you. 1 wisji you would give us that 
in/onuation by which they migiit be 
clearctl.*’ , 

But if I have no inforniniion to 
give >on, what then r” 

** I’hen I must P'port the circum¬ 
stance to gijvenuuent, and you must 
remain meantime in close .confine¬ 
ment.” 

“ Weil and what then ? 

‘‘ I'hen 'you run the risk of be¬ 
ing whipped over the frontiers as a 
vagrant; or, if particular favour be 
shewn to you, you w ill be sent as a 
recruit, to the first recruiting station. 
M''oir was silent for a few minutes; 
lie ap])eaied to maintain a violent 
struggle with himself: at last, hft 
boldly addressed the nia'dc*- 
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** May I request a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation with you alone ?" 

The atteiKlants regarded each other 
witli a curious eye, out retired cyi the 
» order of the ma^strate, 

" Now what IS your desire?” 

behaviour, sir, yesterday, 
t^^W^ever have extorted a confes- 

to me fjrc'e is most 
revolting but tlfe'*&wi4^ with which 
you have this day treated me, has 
inspired me with confidence and es¬ 
teem : J believe you are a man if a 
noble mind.” 

” What have you to say to me ?” 

I iiave long wished myself in the 
presence of a man like you ; give me 
your hand.” 

What does all this mean ?” 

Your head is grey and reverend : 
yon have been lung in the world, and 
nave had your snare of suffering, 
have you not ? it has therefore, per¬ 
haps, taught you humanity” K ' 

To the point, I pray yoiL sir.’* 
You ar^ but one step fr/hi eter¬ 
nity ; soon—soon will you need conq- 
passion from God j you will not there¬ 
fore refuse it to man; do you sus¬ 
pect nothing? wjth whom do you 
think you are speaking ?” 

“ Speak, you alarm me.’’ 

Still do you suspect nothing ^ 
AVrile to yoiq; prince, tell him how 
yon founa me ; tell him, that I was 
voluntarily my own betrayer; and 
tuny God be as gracious to him, as !u: 
will now be to me; pray for me, old 
man, and tlien drop a tear on the sen- 
■t(*nce you must pronounce.—1 
the Host of the Sun.” 

Jl. H. 


On the KxrENSiVE Dress of the 
Students our Universities. 

Sir, 



supertority of either of our Univer¬ 
sities, 1 think it a duty I ovye to the 
cau.se of ** learning and good let¬ 
ters,” to say that there appeared, in a 
late number of a respectaole publica¬ 
tion, a Jetter from some correspon¬ 
dent, no doubt an Oxonian, drawing 
a comparison between 'Oxford and 
Uambridge, and giving a decided pre¬ 
ference to the former. As 1 Know 


that you are not a party miin," and a$ 
I think you would rather preserve a 
neutrality, than enlist on either side 
of the question, I shall not trouble 
you with any reply, pro or con, on the 
subject, ana you will thus escajie tfle 
imputation of intermeddling with the 
|X)ints contested in a contemjwrar/ 
publication : but as I likewise know 
that yon would readily be the channej 
of c'inveying any useful hint to either 
Uni; =*jsityI trouble 5 ’^ou with a few 
observah«os, w'hich 1 shall confine 
to one point, wholly unconnected 
with the point at issue in the above- 
named miscellany. 

It has been observed, that whatever 
advantage, in point of frugality, may 
be deri\ed from sending a young man 
to Cambridge, that advantage is nearly 
counterbalanced, if he be a fellow 
commoner, by the expense of the 
dress ; in this remark there is indispu¬ 
tably much truth. A dress so costly 
and magnificent, ill becomes the un¬ 
affected devotee of philosophy and 
literature, and it is surely better 
adapted to a glittering court than to 
a sombre cloister. There are many 
parent?! who object to this toga, not 
only on account of the exj>ense which 
it incurs, but from the c'onsequcnces 
liable to result from it, inasmuch a$ 
it may tend to encourage, in the 
wearers of it, a vanity at once con¬ 
temptible and absurd, 

If, therefore, the heads of College^ 
have any desire to promote the gene¬ 
ral good of their a/wi a mater} if they 
wish to preserve the superiority of 
members, which she now {posses¬ 
ses over her si^er seat of learning; 
if they wish to maintain the cause of 
morality; and to suppiess invidious 
distinctions, they surely will reduce 
the unnecessary splendor of the fel¬ 
low commoners’ dress. 

My intercourse among the heads 
of Colleges has not been so confined 
as to prevent my discovering tlie lio- 
nourable and worthy traits of their 
character, neither am 1 ignorant 
th«ir wish that the university over 
which ‘they preside, may outshine 
that of Oxford, noUonly in literary 
attainments, but in internal regula¬ 
tions. I cannot think they will neg¬ 
lect ahnatter which has so long been, 
and still continues to be, the cause of 
serious objection,aad which diftiinishes 
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the number of students, who would arguments for the immortality ot the 
otherwise flock to the standard of soul. For a mortal uatuie could not 
Cambridge, i must hope that they rise to sut'h sublime exertions as to 
will take the subjoQt into serious con- despise the strength in which the 
Bideration, ami remove the super- brui^ surpass it, traverse seas, build 
flluties alluded to. Tiie black silk cities, found states, contemplate the 
gown might still retain a portion of its heavens, observe the revolutions of 
ornamental gold, which (while it ap- the stars, the courses ot tiie 
peared as the veteris imligia decorisj moon, their rising ajj'J .X3^v^,»'ineir# 
would svil} give it a superiority over echjises, iHeU ....k. 411 ogress through 
the Oxonian gar^. / the signs of'tfie ecliptic, the equi- 

* SxEvn^us. noclial and tropical changes, tiie prog- 
' " iiijsQcations of summer and wdnter 

An Analysis of a Dialogue of l>y Pk-iades, the winds, 

iEscHiNEs, enlitled “ Axifx hus, '^'5^ irregular tracts of 

on Ihe Fear of By Dr. lightnrng, «nd even so as to re- 

Toucmin. ducc to certain rules the revjOlutions 

of the hcawns; it there were not a 
[Concludyd from lot. xii. p. 108.J divine principle in man, by which he 

^JT^HESE wise remarks, S()crates, attains to tins skill ;H)d knowledge, 
Jl flow only from the rhelorngj So that, Axiochus, )ou do not ex- 
flourisii that is now in tasliion ; ni^ ciiangc life for death, but for immor- 
talk, played off to catch young minds, tahty. Vou wiji not be deprived of 
Though you should address me with happihe;'lj, but have a more pure en- 
more specious arguments, to be de- joymei:^ of it. Your pleasures will 
prived of the enjoyments of existence not be .']ie mixed ones^of a mortal 
would grieve me. The undcistanding body, but unalloyed by any pain. You 
does not listen to the delusive strokes be released from this imprisoned 
oToratory. These superficial speeches state of labour, groans, and old age. 
do notamie home to me; tlreir ul- A life, tranquil and unproductive of 
most perfection consists only in a evil, awaits you; serene and undis- 
glare and pomp of language. They turbed in the contemplation of na- 
are destitute of solid truth. Diseases ture and in philosophical researches, 
are not to be cured by sophisms, not to please the multitude, and to 
Conviction only satisfieth the mind. exhibit on a stage, but to discover 
You injudiciously, Axiochus, con- truth, presenting itself with force 
found together two distinct things; from every quarU'r. 
and, forgetting that we are speaking Axiochus. Your discourse ha.s led 
of a state of death, you talk of a pfi- me into entirely diflerent views. J 
valion of good as consisting in a sen- no longer fear death, l>nt desire it; 
SiUion of evil. It is llie sense of ojj- so that m imitation of tlie rhetorieinns 
poskeevil that afflicts in the piivalion 1 could amplily on the subject. j\'ow 
of good : but when a man no longer I enteriaiii .sublime views, aiul enter 
exists, he is no more sensible of hav- on my divine and eternal course: rise 
ing sustained any loss. How can grief abo\e my weakness, and am a new 
allect him who has no knowledge of man. 

wliat creates it? For if yc cce Socrates. If it t)e agtce.iblc to you, 
grant that there can be no heeling in J will relate wluit i was told by 
what is destitute of all jHirceptioii, Gobryas, out' of tli,e eastern magi, 
you would not be mconsiderattdy His name.sakt* and giandfaibcr was 
terrified with the thought of death, sent, wlien Xerxes passed o\cr into 
You mislead yourself, on the one Europe, to Delos, to guard tlie i.slatid, 
band, by the dread of being deprived in which two gods wVie l>{*rn ; where 
of life, aiul on the oilier, by imagin- he met with two biaxeii tablets, 
ing that you shail be consciou.s of the brought there from the north, by 
privation’. Y^ou fear losing all sensa- Opis and Kcaergu.s. From these he 
tion, and yet think that you shall be learnt that tlj^e soul, on his dipiission 
fcensibluofyour want of it. from the body, went to an invi.sible 

To this may be added many good and subterraneous region, where Flu- 
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to hail established his kingdom as ex- whose whole bodies are licked by ser- 
tensively as were the domains of penis; who are uDt^a^ingly burnt 
Jupiter. I'or, as this earth is in by the torches of*furies; and wiio, 
the ntiddle of the uni\ tTse. ami bears tormented v\iih every species of tex¬ 
tile form of as|)hei'^The upper he- tore, aie aftlicted with eternal punish- 
^ •fiifesphcie is occu()K ti by the celestial merits. 

des'W iftm! the lower by the infciior ‘ heard these things from Gobrias, 
(Igofls, or^the sons of You, Axiociius, will detg^nxine on 

brothers. ‘J he* e?rntk^re uito the theoi. As to myself, reasoning on 
palace of Pluto is guarded by iron ll)C ,ioint, ] am coni# to this conclu* 
doors and liars lie who opens these sion tha t the ^oul is immortal: 
meets first with the ri' er A« heitti’-'jiid wheft"^leaves this state, it is 


and nfterwards the Cocytu.s, both of 
which tmisi he crossed to reach the 
plain, called “ tlie field of truth,*’ 
where arc Minos and lliiadanianthn 
Here sit the two jiulgi's, scriili- 
nizing the cliai iclers of each one 
who comes lietorelhem. enquiring 
what life he has lived, and hy what 
principh's he w.i< govi rued, while he 
dwelt in (he body } It is nof possible 
(oansw'or falsely to these ii)fefroga- 
tions. As many as weie ins^jired by 
a good genius, in this lite, hCnt 
to the seals of the pious. Thert;, 
plentiful seasons enrich the fruitful 
earth, cleai streams of water flow, 
and all the mendo'i's are covered v\ith 
the v^arions flowei' ofspiing 'I’iiere, 
the conversations of philosojiiiers, the 
recitaliniis of poets, music and danc¬ 
ing, clegani .eutenaiiiments, feasts 
on tlie spontaneous production^ of 
fho earth, and an immortalexempbon 
from gru-f create a hypiiyand delight¬ 
ful ('Mstence. Then-, will be no sharp 
cold, or hurning licit; but a tem¬ 
perate air blows, warmed by the mild 
rays of llu' sun. Thertn theiniiiated 
rise (o the first ranks and fiiii.sli their 
holy puriHcaiions. Dost not thou 
aspiio lo partake of this honour, who 
art akin to the Gods ? Hercules and 
Bacchus, Fame says, were iniiiated 
before they descended below, and 
that the fortitude ivvith wdiich they 
entered the lower regions w^as inspired 
by the Eleusinian goddes 
Tht'y, who have spent their life in 
evil courses, are driven by the furies 
through Tartarus, to Erebus and 
Cha<»s: there is the residence of the 
impious; there are the unfilled urns 
oftheDanaides, the thirst of Tantalus, 
the bow6ls of Tityus always gnawed, 
and the stone of Sysipluis never 
reaching the top of the bill; whose 
labours, on the point of being finish- 
begin again. There dwell those 


relea.stxl from all sorrow and trouble. 
You, Axiocluis, having lived virtu¬ 
ously, whether you goTb the upper 
or the lower regions, must be happy. 

Axiochns. I am ashamed. So- 
craies, of what I have saic^; for now 
f am so far from fearing death, that I 
feel an ardent dc'ilre of it; so much 
lias this discourse, like a heavenly 
oracle, unpro^sed me. I even de¬ 
spise life as one who is going lo a 
much better abode. I will silently 
revolve these things in my own 
mind ; you will be with me, Socrates, 
at noon, 

Socrates. 1 will do as yon desire : 
in*tlie mean time I must walk back to 
Cynosarges, from whence I was tailed 
away. 

The LiTERAKT LiFE md Travels of 
Baron Holbkro. Written hy 
Hi Evh acted from, the La¬ 

tin Eilithn of Leifmckt in 1/43. 

* By W, Hamilton Reid. 

{L'onftnual from Vol. xn./?. 4C3.] 

S OON after my first publication, I 
pniduced » smaller work under 
the titK of a Supplement to the His¬ 
tory of ^iie Enropeap States, which 
contained an accoui^t of the pre.sent 
state of the principal kingdoms and 
republics in five parts, ooon after . 
thetir^'tof these parts appeared, a* 
his Majesty the King of Denmark 
had the goodness to appoint me 
teacher extraordinary in the High 
School of Copenhagen,! was hindeied 
frittn the prosecution of my first in¬ 
tentions, and apply more to the duties 
of my office then >^ouId have been 
conshtent with any further concern 
in modern affairs. Instead of con* 
suiting modern authors, duty 
called me to confine myself to the 
ancients, particularly the historians; 

I became more and more dnantoured 
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with the ancients, and laid the mo¬ 
dems, so pJeasing before, upon the 
shelf. * 

J siMjuld have told you that a work 
of mine in folio, which I had humbly 
dedicated to his Majesty, paved the 
way for this honour, 1 had access to 
very few of the great at court, and 
therefcJre'i placed all my hopes ijpoii 
his Majesty alot^, determining within 
niyselt to wait vC'ith patienci^for tlie 
fruits of my labours. ^ My expecta¬ 
tions were not thwarted, for 1 was 
not long before 1 felt some of the 
rays which that sun deigned to 
throw upon me. The work 1 allude 
to, contained a histor}^ of the heroic 
llclions of Christian ! V. and Fred. III. 
every part of which was confiimed 
by the testimony of the most authen¬ 
tic M viters. On the other hand, what 
I borrowed from tiie general run of 
writers, such ns Aikema, Victorio, 
Siri, and the first part of tlie theatre 
of Europe, (tlie latter commonly sup¬ 
posed the best authority) did not, upon 
the whole, occupy more than a few 
ages. My own work, however, as 
know it to be very defective,- I have 
not ventured to call an history ^ but 
only *'\\ introduction to the early 
History of Denmark: this I have 
divided into two parts, the second of 
whtcii containing the heroic actions of 
Christian V. I iia\e not yet com¬ 
pleted. 

All these works I brought to per¬ 
fection while I was only a member 
of the College of Medicine, and was 
reckoned notliing less than an idler, 
because, according ly tlie laws of the 
college, I neither disputed ik,v made 
any public orations. Sonu^ persons 
on tais accounf, imagined that 1 was 
not sufficiently convcrsint in the 
Kntin language, though 1 knew, that 
excepting M. Nicholas Agard, the 
mu'jter of the college, there'were 
scarcely any of them of five years 
Handing, complete masters of this 
noble language. But w liatever may 
have been the opinions,of mycof- 
Jeagucs, it is certain that those to 

hum I was iiv.iebted for my anpoint- 
luent, thought me both wortliy and 
•apable of my otiice; which, no’tw ith- 
sTanding,with Us new dignities brought 
■with it new difficulties. I was now 
«]sa colistniined, in a very great mea- 
•ure, to ?lter and improve nij^ former 


mode of living, to render it more 
consistent with the character 1 now 
bore. Sometime before I received 
this last prefermenr, I obtained the 
yearly stipend of a hundred rix dol¬ 
lars, through the interest of M.Ilqgf” 
cranz : a seasonable help 
one who Ijad livdB 

upon hoprs however, 

as this stipend was granted on con¬ 
dition that I should visit some of the 
J-ptlieran Universities on the conti¬ 
nent, 1 was well contented. And, as I 
still knew it to be necessary to use 
occonoiny in iny way of Jiving, I 
thought it could be put in practice 
with less inconvenience abroad than 
at home. Setting out upon this 
journey, I took the direct road to 
Amsterdam, where I remained some 
days, and then proceeded to Gouda, 
from thence to Rotterdam by land, 
when? I staid but one day merely to 
rest mvself; so much the more ne- 
cessarj. as passengers in the Dutch 
treckschuyts cannot promise them¬ 
selves rest neither day nor night. 
Among a number of travellers, how¬ 
ever, there are always some droll 
geniuses who contrive to keep 
their comjjanions in spirits by their 
eccentricities. On our passage to 
Gouda, a young Swede prevented any 
of us from sleeping. He was such 
an excellent mimic that nothing came 
amiss to him. Sometimes he would 
pretend to be in a profound sleep so 
as to snore aloud, and then before 
any one could be w ell aware of him, 
he would start up and scream in the 
ears of one or another, as if he had 
been terrified by some uncommonly 
frightful dream. 

Jn Rotterdam I observed that when 
the boys came out (;f school in the 
afternoon, a number of them amused 
themselves by throwing stones at the 
statue of Erasmus ! At this mis- 
chie\ous disposition of the boys, I w'as 
not so much surprised a.s at the con¬ 
duct of J hose wlio should have hatl 
the aire of this statue. I'c disfigure a 
monument of sucl) honour w^as scan¬ 
dalous. I'he memory of such a man 
as Erasmus should not only be held 
sacred by the inhabitants of Rotter? 
dam, but by the w'orld at large, and 
by posterity in genera!; as liis merits 
can never be forgotten. From Rot¬ 
terdam 1 went to Antwerp, where I 
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lodged with a native of Hamburgh, 
wHn whom 1 had been acquainted at 
Amsterdam, and who had also lived 
some years al J^roniheim ;n Norway. 
From Antwerp I went by water to 
Brussels. My journey from Amstcr- 
Bnis‘'<‘h did not cost much, 
oliij return would 

be.njuch »c, because I 

could not go oy wanir. 1 therefore 
staid some days at Brussels before I 
could make my mind up on lias 
business. In the-inteiim J ob\M 
tliat several rcsjH’etable persons made 
no scruple of uoing'thal wav on tool; 
and I drew tYiese conclusions trom 
what I observed i viz. we imitate the 
French hi their follies, why tlicn 
slujuld not we imitate them likewise 
in their laudable customs of being 
sparing wlicn we want the means of 
induigenci'. Wiy scruj^te to walk 
\\hcn our finance's will not conve¬ 
niently sutler us to ride ? f tijereforc 
resolved on walking ; but miy luggage 
J sent foru^ird m a carriage.s. 

Being war lime, nothing gave 4no 
f>o much uneasiness as the ihouglits of 
being stopped bv sentinels, Ike. esjjc- 
cially as 1 w.i', uifpnn’idctl wilii a ];,iss. 
fhis obuae'e, liou rvei, occiiriel to 


posed, where it is probable that a man 
would be ten times a day subject to 
the who goes ^fiere ? of some rude 
soldier. In Denmark, I remember, 
wliile I was a member of the Bofris- 
hochen college and was going on foot 
to Helsingor, not far from that place 
1 met a lieutenant to whom I men¬ 
tioned the circumsiam^»w»»f having 
walked not less Uian five miles oh 
foot. At first (jfe man seemed a.s 

as if he had never 
heard of sucli a thing before, and 
immediately figured to Ifis imagination 
that I must certainly be a Swedish 
.spy. Ap'jjeanng to congratulate him¬ 
self on hisgofid fortune, in my having 
as it were fallen into his hands with¬ 
out any trouble, he immediately or¬ 
dered me, in an imperious tone, to 
follow him. It Mas to no purpose 
that 1 assured him that I was his 
countryman. 1 told him my name, 
my birth-place, my situation, and the 
cause of my journey ; as a |)rison&r 
he insisted I must go. Thus, like 
another Jugartha in the hands of his 
Alarius, 1 was led in triumph, tir ra- 
tlierjed back again to an inn about 
lialf way between Helsingor and 
(^jp( nikigen. Here I wa.s examined 


me but oiKv’, and ihai when I w.is at 
MfUis ; being challenged there bv a 
sentinel, I tiitaiglu jiroper to say tliat 
i had a french pas,',, and u as going to 
Fans. 1 was sulil'rcd to proceed, 'i’he 
cmionvhouse olhceis gave me inncii 
greater trouble; tliey even searcli the 
jjockets of the passengcis, for tobacco, 
and other prohihiled articles. In 
other respects 1 escaped all the difli- 
culties to winch travellers are sub- 
j('cred in Germany and the north in 
geiieial, where they are obliged to 
M*ait Without iIjC gates of walled 
towns, till the commandant or his 
dejnitics are iidunnetiot the strangcis 
arrival ; of their names, prof{;.ssit>us, 
the object of their journev, &c. In 
fact,^travellers are obligarcd to anh\vt?r 
any question that mav lio put, M'hicli 
to them is extrennely troublesome; 
though the whole ot this conduct is 
the result of tl#at prudent mistrust 
of foreigners peculiar to the people 
of the north. But without a pass it 
would hrtve been morally impossible 
for nie to have performed the journey 
through Germany w hich 1 had pro- 
UNiVEasAL Mao. Vol- XIU. 


in tiic most minute mr.nner imagin¬ 
able, after having b'jen deprived of 
my sword; but 1 was at lengih ac¬ 
quitted and set at liberty with a hand¬ 
some apology. My captor, however, 
J understood did not partak'e either 
•of ilie greater or lesser ovation. 

1 must now return to my iourney : 
tlu; French innkeepcis, ke, T observe 
always endeavour to make the most 
of a passenger; but when travellers 
aro Xware of these kind of French¬ 
men,/they generally bargain with 
their iiost on their first ai’tival for 
every tiling they may want. When 
they neglect this, the former gene- 
raUy charge tliem double; but how¬ 
ever disagreeable tliey may be in these 
charges, Yn almost every other respect 
they contrive to render themselves so 
agr.eeable, and particularly in iheir 
,<fonversaiiou, that the rest passes oil 
better than one would otherwise ex¬ 
pect. It w.ts this Rind of behaviour 
that made myjourncy through French 
Flanders much more pleasant than 
otlicrwise, though my feet were 
galled to the utmost degrq^ by the 
C 
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^engtbof the journey. Still I cer- 
taimy thought that the nearer I came 
to Paris, the greedierd:he people were 
after mpney; yet their mode of living 
wn^ more polished; and thougli the 
charges to travellers were higher, the 
conveniences of life were increased 
as well as the wit and good humour 
of the In France I went 

through fortlfiecf^towns without 'a 
pass) and through^iforests and lonely 
places without a oor»[1/ irn. a^^cW^ith- 
out fear, for, being without money, 
I imagined I might set robbers of 
every description at defiance. 

At length, weary enoughri reached 
the metropolis of France, where I 
walked about a whole hour enquiring 
tor a lodging; for not pronouncing 
tlie Frencn word logis with any thing 
like propriety, of course I was not 
understood; and I had the additional 
mortification to hear 3 French girl 
observe “ that I spoke French like a 
German Horse.*' This sarcasm stung 
ru« so much the deeper, as, till then, 1 
had flattered myself with the idea that 
J was a master of the French language. 
For some time forsocuh, I had jibso- 
lutely beon a teacher of that longue* 
and now J must hear myself cor¬ 
rected by a servant girl. My hard 
pronunciation of the s) liable was 
the cause of this nnsuiulerstandmg) 
and besides, in Pari**, such a lodging as 
I wished to engage is not called un 
logis, but urie chambre garnic', and 
sometimes it appeared to the French 
people at Paris that I was not en¬ 
quiring for a room but for a ntistress, 
some Hidy of the nan'-e of Lr/rie, Lucy, 
Some persons therefore of wi5|pm I 
enquired laughed outright; Ahers 
answered me oy saying, on mj word 
Monsieur Ji? ne la connois poM. I do 
not knowtihe lady. At lengtli I ob¬ 
tained an apartment in the Fauxbourg 
of St. Germain ; here I lived liL-^ a 
tnie philosopher for some months) 
in fact, in the midst of an immense 
population 1 lived like an hermit. I 
neld no conversation but wiih my¬ 
self and my books, and, excepiiilg 
mine host, I knew no one, and no 
one knew me. Almost every day I 
visited the public gardens) but these 
gi^rdens wuh respect to me were as 
desartsi and U)c innumerable crouds 


that frequented them as so many 
trees; though for want of conver¬ 
sation I was somewhat like Tantalus 
dying for thirst in the ipidst of plenty. 
Two of the public libraries and par¬ 
ticularly that of St. Victor, I was also 
in the frequent habit of visit 
withstanding the latter 
siderabic distar'^'^. /h my logging} 
but what afforded me much surprise 
was, that in a place so well filled 
with the learned, still so very few of 
:h<^Vere to be found in the libra¬ 
ries. In the whole coarse of the 
winter I saw but one solitary German 
at S(. Victor’s, who as he confined 
himself merely to the inspection of 
the charts which that library afforded, 
I could not help nicknaming Car~ 
tesius. 

At the Cardinal of Mazarine's li¬ 
brary I w^'i not altogether so solitary. 
The college of tlie Four Nations, not 
far from St. Grermain's, supplied the 
greatest dumber of new books; and 
here it.'^&.is also customary for stu¬ 
dents to assemble before the gates at 
an early hour, and wait their opening; 
and when they were opened they 
seemed to strive Jikenso many runners 
for a prize who should get in first. 
The reason of this was, that Monsieur 
Bayle's Dictionary, wlwch they, all 
wished to become acqucinlcd w'ith, 
WMs always for tlie time, the reward 
of those who could first get possession 
of it. So that in fact it generally fell 
lo the nimblest or the strongest of 
these conipelitors. In this solitary 
ninnncr I lived some months at Paris. 
I had always an aversion to mingling 
with common people, at the same 
time I did not judge amiss in sup¬ 
posing that of tne Uttermost sort of 
people ns too expensive. Mine host 
was my only friend, and as he was 
fond of history, though not really 
well informed, I took a pleasure at 
times to recount to him some of the 
deeds of the ancients; he in return 
supplied me with modern anecdotes, 
but not with the strictest regard to 
names and dates. He once asked me 
the name of tlie emperor that de¬ 
stroyed Jemsalem, i answered Titus, 
Pie then wislied to know whether he 
was a Greek or a Roman; an Avocat 
of parliament who was presentf an* 
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fiwered for me, snying» ** he was a 
Homan, and that his name was Titus 
Livius.** 

By way of recreation, I wen\ very 
frequently to the places where the 
courts of. justice were held, to satisfy 
* 55 : Forensic abilittcs of 

tntw ilie volubility of tlie 

advocates did me a little. 

Their eloquence was fo impressive, 
and they seemed to be such masters 
of the passions that one might;have 
supposed them to lytve been so riiany 
Ciceros speaking Frqiich, so much to 
me, did their manniers seem to re¬ 
semble that of the ancients. ‘ And 
wlientSver the judgment of the court 
was made known, what with the 
confusion among the parties concern¬ 
ed, and the acclamations of the audi¬ 
ence no more was to be heard, and 
the court frequently left their seats 
abruptly. The voices of the fudges 
were often collected in a clisordt'ily 
manner. Sometimes the niemb^Ts 
M'ould stand up before the process 
was at an end, and form themselves 
into a circle, while some of them 
would whis[>er to the president, which 
soinefimcs procured the pronunciation 
ot judgment \yUliout any f'uriijcr dis- 
cu's.don. However, in the.iniertm 
between tiiat and the termination of 
the process,* a confused murmur 
might always be heard even among 
the advocr 
other; to i 
niigiit appl 

7'iiur iinnKUsa cavi spirant mciKiucia 
fotics 

C’oiispVi itiirtpie sum*;. 

But it was not only among the 
lawyers, but with tlic audience also, 
that tliis noise and niurmur uas kept 
np, in reality, instead of being in a 
court of justice, you would raiher 
have supposed >ourseIf in a public 
market-place! An hundred times 
during a trial, perhaps the ofiiceis 
would have the trouble of command¬ 
ing silence but to no manner of 
purptJS^: they niigiU call out for 
silence 4nd even beat the offenders 
till they were weary ; it seerae<l mo^ 
rally impos.sible for people, so disr 
{Msed as the French" are to be talkaT 
tiv^* ever to keep a long silence." 

iTo le coniinurd,] 


his tlie poet s 
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Catalogue Raisqknek; or n con¬ 
cise and CORRECT Account of 
the Statues# Bas-heliefs, and 
Busts, in the Gallery of 
TittUEs, Museum of Natolron, 
at Paris. 

[Resumed from VoL \u,p^ 45 $.] 

21 . NerOf as a Vict fw g y^Grecioa 

Games. —^I'he propa)?f 1 oiis of this pe¬ 
destrian statue ajjj^olossean : ihe fi¬ 
gure except about the 

legs and 'tnighs, which are enveloped 
in ample drapery; a species of heioic 
emtume copied from tiie statues of 
Jupiter, and assigned by the Roman 
sculptors to those of their emperor* 
and CiTsars. Tlie head of this statue 
is well woithy of observatTon, for this 
reason, that it exhibits the peculiar 
character of NeroN ronnienance, 
though somewhat dignified by the 
artist. The hair is fastened by a fillet 
or circlet, (taeaxa)^ profierly denomi¬ 
nated a diadem, w liicb formerly servet! 
to ornament the heads of kings, and 
was likewise consideied the distino 
live badge of such as bore away the 
prizes^ at the sacre^l games of tlie 
Greeks. Nero, who had obtained the 
palm of victory repeatedly, not only 
as a cliarifjteer, but as a pcrft>rmer in 
the cojiceits of the (Vitlifcredcs, en¬ 
tirely forgot his exalted rank a*! ma.ster 
of the World, and had the vanity and 
frivolity ta prize his tlieatrical ho¬ 
nours above all others. The statue is 
made of Pentclic mar]>le, l'l:c an- 
ti<ine head of Nero, executed in Pa¬ 
rian maible, was restored to the bodv 
by the sculptor, ulio bestovved this 
precious remain upon Home. The 
propui'Jons, as well as the costume of 
the he;\i, are perfectly analogous to 
those (mihc oilier pans of the statue. 

22 . An entirely naked fi¬ 
gure of a Roman personage, after the 
lUjinfier of lun'oic statues." The head- 
dressiis exnc'tly similar to what we 
see inyhe poitraiis of ( Hho, and hence 
has aJscn the designation which this 
stajiienow heais. ^1‘lie family of the 
Empeior OtUo lived at Rome tluring 
the period immediaiely succeeding 
liis reign j and their rircum.suimvs 
were such as readily to have enabled 
them to erect a statue fo his memory. 
We are not incliiied to tiiink that it 
was executed within the siufft term 
of his sovereignty. ThiSistatue of 

C2 
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pentelic marble was found, near Ter- 
racina, during the operation of drain¬ 
ing the Pontine inawhes. 

23. The Colossea7i Melpomene .— 

This figure, twelve feet in height, and 
cne of the boldest among those tiiat 
past ages have thought fit to respect, 
represents the tragic Muse clad in a 
tunic sleeves, and encircled 

with an appropNgte girdle. A snVdl 
mantle falls grac^^-Uv from the shoul¬ 
ders, and is otiached Vyditfi^girdle in 
a truly pictures(iue style. This man-' 
tie bore the name ot chhimydes, and 
constituted an article theatrical 
attire. On examining the statue, tiic 
beholder must doubtless be at a Jf>ss 
to conceive how the ingenious artist 
who executed it contrived to impart 
such an infinity of grace to the noble 
and sentimental physiognomy of the 
head. This Muse was probably one 
of the ninewhich adorned the theatre 
of Pompey. It remained in the court 
of Cardinal Riario’s palace, which 
■was built, from designs by Hramantt, 
on the site of the theatre just men¬ 
tioned, and was Afterwards converted 
into the aposKdic chancery. Bins VJ 
caused it to undergo repair, and to be 
conveyed to the Vatican: it was on 
this occasion that the mask of Ilt r- 
cules, which the statue now holds in 
one hand, was restored. 

24. Dtmilian, a statue. 7 he sta¬ 
tues to which we aio indebted for the 
portrait of the last of the h’lav ius-fa- 
mily, are very rare at the present day ; 
the hatred of tlie ]juhr(c and the de¬ 
cree of the senate liaxing ronlnbulcd 
to the rapid and almost total destruc¬ 
tion of those monuments. lyi^^not 
unlikely tliat this stalin' of Minitian 
escaped the fate of (dhers, Id having 
obtained a place in the villa'of some 
private individual, perhaps la freed- 
man of the monarch. The figure is 
perfectly naked ; the only appendages 
being a cross-belt, designed t( sup¬ 
port that sort of sword called 'fhraut^ 
nium, and a small scarf, wlMch is 
%vrapped round the left arm.’‘"‘This 
statue, which was dug up in 175B) iii 
the territory ofjCoIonna (the ancient 
Labicum'), distant six leagues from 
Rome, was brought from Villa Al¬ 
ban). 

25. Antinus .—The favourite of 
Adrian^is here represented as Her¬ 
cules. Ife rests upon his club, and 


is enveloped in the lion’s skin. This 
statue of nearly colossean dimensions, 
is executed in marble of Luni, and 
was dftg up near I'ivqli. 

20. Auguslits .—A woven crown-of 
oak leaves ornaments the Ibrehead of 
Octavius. This which is usual] 
noiiniiated the civic otiwn ..on- 
ferred upoif when he.ter- 

minaled the dvil wars. He i.s armed 
with a cuirass, and habited in the im¬ 
perial cloak, called paludomentum. 

2'7. TiheyiiiSy —A bronze head. 
The civic ciowri likewise shadow.s 
the forehead of‘Tiberius in lljis fine 
head* of almost colossean size. 

28. Clantiius .—A bronze* head. 
The successor of Caligula is crowned 
wail launT In other respects, liiis 
hcadddfeis but liltle from the sub¬ 
ject of tl’.e preceding article. I'hc 
two head*-, (27 and 2b), executed in 
good fiiste, though n<a ca^t with due 
care, were perhaps |)laced in ihcba- 
silirk of some Roman depot) resident 
in Gaul. The hind iifiris of both 
Iftcads were rc.stiard in the Ihth cen¬ 
tury, and it would seem that the 
crowns were retouchetl about the 
same pei iod. * 

2(j. C'latidhis —A bronze bust. 
The emperor is lieie also crow'ned 
v/itli lain el, but. in of style and 
e.xeeulion, this is iar lupeuor to the 
Ja t-inentioned head, i his antifjue, 
as well as the suhjivt ol the succeed¬ 
ing artii'Ie, was biought from the 
Chateau (l( Ru'helieu. 

3(1. Tifns—\ hronze bust. Thi-* 
rare bust is the companion of that of 
('laudius, v.diich has just been de- 
.sciibed. 'i’hey probably fanainenled 
some pail of tin: resilience of the 
Roman deputv. 

No 30, like No. 2(), was brought 
from the (li-iteau de Richehcu, and 
it is highly pud)al)]e tirat both busts 
were originally fiRiud in the same 
place. 

3J. A^Ains Ctesnr .—It was from 
the circumstance ot this bust bearing 
some iv.scmblance to the authenti¬ 
cated portraits of yKlius Caesar, that 
it was recognised at Villa Albani as a 
representation of the adopted son of 
Adrian. 

32. Lucius Ferus. —This is a most 
elegant and a well authenticated bust 
of the Emperor Lucius Verus: it was 
brought from Villa AJbagi. 
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33. Commodus, — The emperor is 
here depicted with a beard, as he is 
represented on the geiiCM'aliLy of me¬ 
dals stricken in his honour. Tl^e por¬ 
traits of Comnftodus are exceedingly 
scarce; for when he was massacred, 
•■who people destroyed them. Tl)is 
i%^lso brought from Villa Al- 
bani. —,, 

3*4. Sepiimih sculp¬ 

tural porn ails of Severus are more 
numerous than those of any .other 
emperor in the imperial catalogue. 
The presLMit piece is executed in a 
very good style, and is in a high state 
of pieservati(in. It is clad with the 
puliidainentinn over the cuirass. Tliis 
bust, which IS ail entire antique, 
comes from Villa Albani. 

35. Carai ullti. —'^I'he fei ocions look, 
and the inclination of the head to the 
left side, give tins bust N’ C'arncalla 
(wrought in IVulchc marble) a very 
strong resemblance' to llie celebrated 
Fariiesinn bust ol tliis cruel emperor, 
\\Iio ciitcrfc:iined tJie ridiculous ambi¬ 
tion of appearing formidable, and 
aimed at imitating Alexander *lhe 
Great in the mode ot bearing his head. 
H e is clad in tlu* impelial tiilamydes, 
thrown over the caiirass, 

30. Goulutuu^ .IJi Kd/ius fhe Elder. 
—^'I'lns head, wliicli is loleiably well 
CKecuted, l^^^ars some resemblance to 
tl)0'»e poilraits ol the emperor which 
liave been handf d down to posteiity 
through the medium of ant'ient me¬ 
dals. 

37 . Papian, —The beauty of the 
.sculpture <.()ninbutes not a little to 
liu; general merits of tliis figure, 
wJiich is extremely laie, t^r, more 
pioperl)' speaking, uniepte. I'he re- 
.'''‘mblance which this liead bears to 
tiic me^lallion-portraits of Papian, .af¬ 
fords incontestable j>u)of of its iden¬ 
tity. It may jnsti'y be styled the last 
excellent portrait that we meet with 
in the list of empevor.s.' This pi(*etir^ 
long remained in the gallery ox the 
(Uinteau de Richelieu. 

38. The NerAdes.—A sarcophagus. 
The marine nymphs, seated iipon 
tritons and other monsters of una- 
^ination, and grouped w'ith infinite 
felicity of taste, appear to form a sort 
of choir, and to be in the act of con¬ 
ducting the manes or souls of the 
elect to the seat of eternal bliss. This 
sarcophagus, wrought in Parian mar¬ 


ble, Is extremely w^ll executed, and 
is in excellent’preservation. It re¬ 
mained for some time in the museum 
of the capital at Rome. As the lid 
was wanting, an antique cover, which 
had belonged to some other raoifu- 
ment, was substituted for it. The 
bas-relief of the frieze represents 
twelve figures of the attenuants of 
Bacchus, who are bu^ifid^V'Fducating 
or entertaining th^youthfu! GocC 
I’he two large of fauns which 
terminat 2 '-'^ie' .sarcophagus, were 
brought from Fonlainbleau. 

39 . The Aluses .—A sarcophagus. 
This sarcophagus, which is in perfect 
preservation, is decorated with bas- 
rcliets on three of its sides, and on 
the border of the lid. ^the principal 
of these basieliefs, situated on the 
front of the woik, represents the nine 
Muses, eacli of wlioin is characterised 
by her distinctive attributes. Calliojre, 
the MuhO of epic |)oetiy,accornpanied 
by Homer; and Erato, the Muse of 
philosophy, conversing with Socnilcs, 
are tlic subjects of the two bas-reliefs 
■udiicli adorn the lateral faces. Bac¬ 
chantes, Sileni, and Fauns, revelling 
-amid the bustle of a drunken scene, 
aie engraven upon the front of the 
liibw'luch is terminated at the corners 
by two lar^e beads. I’his tomb, 
wrought in renlclic marble, w'as dis¬ 
covered about the commencement of 
the last century, at Uie distance of a 
league of Rome, in a monument 
elected upon the great Osliaii w-ay, 
and ajipertaining to the family (jf 
yEiius. It was placed in the museum 
of the capitol. 

TUK HALL OF TIIK SEASONS. 

Tv® paintings of this apartment 
con^.st ot'some subjects of tlio histoiy 
of Apolio and Diana, and others, ana- 
logojjs to tlic seasons. 

/ Aijollo crowning the Muses, 

•'T satyr Marsyas. 

I Diana and Aoiaeon. 

I Diana and Endyiniou. 

jAl the four angles the seasons are 
rcprescnlecf; and the cieling is orna¬ 
mented with the story of Apollo and 
Diana, * 

On one side of the entrance are 
tw'o pillars of grey granite of the I^le 
of Elba, known under the name of 
granitelLo, Thej? are surmounted by 
tw^o little Egyptian statlles of hard 
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stone, well preserved, and extremely 
rare. One of the deities ts seatea, 
and the other is in a kneeling posture, 
holding a small tahernacle in his 
liands. 

^ Statues, &:c. 

40. Esculatius* —In thisstatue, the 

son of Apollo and Coronis appears 
with his serpent, the emblem of life 
and deatffTSi^rge manlle envelopes 
liim as far as the^^iddie of the body, 
and his majestic is encircled 

with a turban, similai'tSrtfwt'describ- 
ed under No. J 4. This statue, tbrni- 
od of Peiuelic marble, comes from 
Villa Albani. 

41. Apolln with the Griffin ^—A 
group. I’he God of poetry is described 
in this group in the attitude of the Ly- 
cian Apolio, which we shall noiicc 
lierealter ; but here he seems to re¬ 
pose after liaviug atwmpanicd J)is 
song by the soft tones of his iyre. 
This instrument rests upon tlie tnmk 
of a laurel-tree, a^vered with the 
cloak of (he god. 'I'he. gridin le- 
posing at his feet is peculiarly charac¬ 
teristic of the Delphic Apollo. It 
was believed, that this oracle, the most 
celebrated of antiquity, had been 
founded by the Hypeiboreans, a peo¬ 
ple, whose climate was, according to 
the fable, infested by those mon¬ 
sters. This group, composed of Pen- 
telic marble, was dug out of tlic 
earth in the territory ot 'Jivoli, near 
a pool of sulphureous water, called 
L\ Zolfatnr.t. It formerly adoru.-d 
tiie Museum of the capitol. 

42. Paruiihenes, —A bas-relief. This 
superb fragment fornieiJv constituted 
a part of the external frieze which 
was earned quite round the doii>j of 
the temple of Minerva at Atfiens, 
called Partlieriofi. It exhibits A'iglit 
figures; namely, two men, ard six 
young women, represented ih ,the 
niomeni vviien the pomp or sol(*,'jn 
pificession alicndanr on the fcasf di* 
the Pannlhencs, ft a[>out to be dr- 
rangc'd. The young Athenian ?fe- 
rnaies are receiving from the hat^s 
,of the directors of the ceteiiiony, tlie' 
vases and sacred utensils, proper to 
be employed in ifce progress of the 
procession, and subsequent sacrifice. 
This bas-relief once graced the orien- 
fal front of the temple, towards the 
northern aijgle. It is highly valuable 
by reason ot tile iuJlex\LLe beaut} ot 


its style; and equally so as a monu¬ 
ment of the history of the arts. It 
was, doubtless, Phidias himself, who 
furnished the design and superintend¬ 
ed the execution of the piece, about 
the year, 440, prior to the common 
era. fPlutarcfi ; %n PeridJ, Before 
.statue was cleaned, it prese rp^ some 
traces of th e eneju t ^? line, with 
which the cu^TfTof The Greeks, to 
bedaub their sculptural productions j 
the holes, which are apparent on 
some parts of the piece, served to sus¬ 
tain certain gilt bronze appendages. 
This bas-reliet affords fresh evidence 
r(‘Sj)ecting the discovery of Pentelic 
marble. 

[To be resumed in our next.] 

The litkrA'RY Auventures of Pe¬ 
tek Poj'jTivE, of Gotham, in 

N OTXi N on A MSHiKE. AiUirc’isni 

to the Jm>itok //ir Universal 
Magazine. 

[{'oH'ludK'd ft'cm Vot. xii./i. 574.] 

I'lIlNG presented itself, Mr. 
Editor, but itw'as not tlie knight 
himself, but a thing externally of nis 
own creation. I at first imagined 
tliat there was a masquerade in the 
iunise, and liial the object before me 
was one of those nondes^pripls wliich 
distinguish those motley assemblies ; 
for in my ignorance, aiising from my 
country education, 1 coulil not con¬ 
ceive a rational creature, so o\crstep- 
ing tiie bounds of rejison, as to dress 
up one of ins own race in such fan¬ 
tastic ornaments, for the mere pur¬ 
pose of standing behind a carriage, or 
of opening the door to a vender of 
matches, whenever one choosc.s to 
knock; but mv (‘ousin has smee in¬ 
formed me, thiil were not these meni¬ 
al dressed out in all the ridiculous 
foppery of dress, they, would not think 
themselves entitled to treat, with all 
the insolence of ofiice, every appH- 
caut at their master's door, if hehap- 
len not to be attended with a creature 
jcdizened in the same gaudy apparel. 
I siared at the thing, as at one of the 
wild beasts in the tower, but my sen¬ 
sations were vovy dilferent; the latter 
i regarded with admiration as the 
work of nature, the former J looked 
upon with emotions of pity and con- 
Lnnpt; the latter made me p* oud uf 
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my eKalted state in the scale of beings, 
the former degraded me in ray own 
opinion, for the dignity of roan was 
lost, and sense and reason abused. 
The blame, hoveever, is not to oe at¬ 
tached so much to the object itself, 
to its keeper, who, to ratify an 
empty v^ity, can so metainoi phose 
ahiiman oeing mto a laaglyng slock *. 
I' in?]uired ot tnis iiarlt^]ain object if 
the knighj. were at home ; your bu¬ 
siness ? lie asked, III a contmnndiug 
voice; I knew I had but a scM'anl 
before me, and who, but for his liii- 
selJed dress, liis floured head, his silk 
stockings, and bag-wig, would have 
been glad to biusii shoes for a 
penny, that, forgetting the humility 
of an author in search of a puldisher, 
I boldly exclaimed, my business is 
not with you, but with your master, 
and therefore I asked fb/'him, and 
not for you. Do yem come from 
Newgale, he asked. Now, feally, 
Mr. J'lditor, (his was the very acme 
ofoiiicial in!^)leiK.'c; fornowithstand- 
ing my uncouth appearance, and 
countrified air, 1 am certain mt one 
but a sherid’s servant, could perceive 
any thing Newg^le-l^ke about me; 
hut on a sudden, I recollected, tluit 
in the Piciure of London, published 
by the same knight, it is asserted, 
and, perhaps, |ie speaks from his own 
particular knowledge, that the major 
part of the reviews and magazines, 
published in the metropolis, are writ¬ 
ten in tlie vaiious prisons, and it 
therefore occurred t,) me, that the 
knight might, on that morning, be ui 
expectation of vecc'' ing from these 
emporiums of Genius some aiticlcs 
lor the Ocjhrd Revictv^ or the Mnnth- 
iy Magazine^ and had given tUo ne¬ 
cessary instructions to his servant, to 
put that most otfensive question, to 
whomever presented Idmself widi a 
package. It was most fortunate for 
the servant, that this‘circumstance 
^iccurred to me, or I might, perhaps, 
have knocked my M.S. at his head, 
but I now construed his qupstioii in 
a more favourable sense, tt)r witlioiit 
a doubt it was founded on the snp- 
msition of my being a man of ge«ius. 
The rage wliich the question luid 


* J^et it Jiot be sutiposrd that rhis is 
ii>ean-t to apply individually to the 
knight; it is the custom in general 
*whjch is intended to be cenmred. 


excited, soon subsided, and an un¬ 
accountable change took place on a 
sudden in my opinions, for the slre- 
rifF’s lively appeafed to me all atonco 
to be very handsome, and 1 answert^d 
the offensive question very mildly in 
the negative, but added, that I had 
something of great importance in a 
literary way to transact wjih the 
shepff. and, tiierefoiy^ i^tj'Ciested to 
be shewn to htin^f The mildness, 
however, of my appeared to 

make no ifnpVessioii on the servant, 
for lie very rudely shut the door in 
my fice, and baae me go into the 
counting house. Thither f went, and, 
to my great joy, was informed that 
the knight would be disengaged in a 
few minutes, and would •then give 
me an audience. Meantime 1 loolced 
around me. I saw the shelves loaded 
witii the works of the geniuses of tiie 
ilge. I saw MavorM Lilliputian 
works, nobly supported by Godwin’^ 
Political Justice, and which I <'ouJtl 
not hut consider as rather unfair, 
knowing that that work cannot sup¬ 
port itself. I saw the Oxford lie- 
view piled on Murray's Grammar, 
and J fould not help smiling at tJio 
circunislance, for the Oxford Review 
and Grammar have certainly no al¬ 
liance with each other. Soon, I 
thought, will tlie\^urk of Pcicr Po¬ 
sitive, shine conspicuously amongst 
yqu; soon will the knighf introduce 
It in triumph to the Surrey Institution ; 
and soon will it be read with a\idiiy 
by ai! the members of that eniighien- 
ed assenihly. O ! who would exchange 
the transports of authorship for all the 
j<^>ys whi(’h riches can afford; who 
would exciiango the crust of tlie poet, 
for the t^tnie fare of the alderman;who 
is there hateuMcs not tlie respect, the 
honor, .'^id emoluments winch ev< i 
await the man of genius ? His 
threy/ioare coat, does it not betray a 
piopcf cfmtempt of exterior sliew ^ 
His l®llowcheeks, and haggard look, 
are they not vouchers that he disdains 
to to^h the luxuries of life ? Do they 
ndf^hevv that be despises the gross 
deception of aj^earin^in the worlii 
with a painted face ? Ms no' his dirty 
linen a sufficient proof that be is not 
addicted to change ? Are not iiis 
worn-out shoes a substantial evidence, 
that he has been indefatigable in his 
search of a publisher ? O! who would 
oot be a poet^ and an authir. I wai 
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disturbed in (he Imidst of this most de¬ 
lightful reverie, by a person, who 
informed me that knight was then 
disengaged. 

'Now the moment was arrived to 
which I had looked forward witii in¬ 
expressible rapture. I was now to be 
ushered into the presense of the per¬ 
son wha^i^gs^o have the Jionour of 
introducingWlsr Positive to the lite¬ 
rary world". Ntkihig but my native 
modesty withheluhw k,!Von i rushing 
into his presence, atid embracing him 
in a truly genius-like manner. O! 
there is something inexpressibly sw’ect 
in that syiupathy of soul, in that mag¬ 
netic airection which attracts genius 
to genius, and which, though he be 
unable to'*detine the cause, impels a 
Nottinghamshire ploughhoy to rush 
into the arms of a London sheriil' 
But, Mr, Kditor, the door opens. J 
bee the knight sitting on his stot)l— 
manuscripts 1)11 manuscripts pile<i lie- 
fore him, and, in dignihed solemnity, 
weighing the file of authors, (.)n en¬ 
tering, as llie Scotchman says, 1 boo’d 
—and boo’d, and made many iow 
boos, and. as the knight had lieen at 
court, wheie booing is jiiactiscd to 
perfection, and o^'ten so very low as 
to display certain things otfensivc to 
tlie eyes of majcoty'^, I expected lie 
would have risen from his stool, and 
returned my boo, but J concluded tliat 
he makes it a practice only to boo on 
certain occasions, and that ilie intro¬ 
duction of an aulhor was not one of 
those occasions. I therefore entered 
immediately on the t>l)ject of my vi¬ 
sit. He look my MS. turned it over 
(judge, Mr. Kditor, of the trihulation 
which pervaded my whole,frame'., 
appeared to read sevewil paia-, of it, 
lookec* at tluj title page (li^telt the 
pride of an author rising witjiin me). 
iHem ! Written by Peter Po.iiJ\e, of 
(Gorham ! Never heard (d\sucliyr«jtu- 
ihor. 'i'/io’name —the name, I'Sif,’!!; 
a great deal—a vety stale subject— 
no.thing elementary m it, it mnK per- 
ijaps, do however-w ill give ip ,|o a 
gentleman to read—call again m a 
week or ten da^j^s and you shall have 

* Vide (volbeck's at comt, dressed 
in the garb of old Gan), \v))o lioc/d so 
very low, that a certain exalted per¬ 
sonage «v’as obliged to order the ladies 

to be kepi in front. 


my answer. Thus saying, he locked 
my MS- in his desk, and, by an sig¬ 
nificant nod, gave me to understand 
that might depart. , And I did de¬ 
part, Mr. Editor, but not very well 
satisfied with my visit. 1 had heard a 
great deal in the country of the var- 
rious tricks practised in Li^don on 
iinsnspcdii^g confid^tce, and 1. iin- 
mt’diatcly battened to my cousin to 
inquire if oncoftiicse vile^tricks had 
not been practised uprm me to obtain 
possession of my MS. He, hovever, 
rcpiobaled the idea, and informed me 
that it was only in conformity to the 
universal custom of the publishers. 
Every one, iie said, has w'hat is called 
his vvise man. to whom all MSS. in¬ 
tended for publication, aie sent for 
perusal, and, by his vefdict, tlic pub¬ 
lisher is guided. If it has a noted 
name attached to it, he examines no 
fariher than the title page, for if it be 
a gallimaufry of absurdity and stu¬ 
pidity, it is of no conse<]ucncc, the 
name is cstaldished, it is a st\f//njr 
panic, and that is all that is required 
by a publisher. 71ius, i( the aulluir- 
ess of Ccrlebs were to write the his¬ 
tory oi' C>ock-a-de»odlc-doo, and her 
name wcio to be atlixed to it, all 
Paternoster Bow would be in an up¬ 
roar, and the blood of Warwick Lane 
w'ould, perhaps, be mbgled with tlie 
precious blood from the noses of'tlie 
publishers in their contest respecting 
the purchase of her MS. The wise 
man would glance at the title page. 
M^hat! wriuen by the authoress of 
Ccclebs. ril look no further—it must 
sell—an excellent name. But is it 
not possible, I asked, tluit a MS. 
may be sent which is suiierior to the 
intellectual capacity of the wdsc riiaii, 
and he, being unable to com[)rchcu(l 
it, condemns it as unworlh}' of pub¬ 
lication ^ Is every one of these wise 
men a universal genms ? A man jnay 
be a good poet, and his opinioti of tlie 
merits or demerits of a poem may 
he considered decisive; but does it 
therei’orfj follow that he is equally 
capable to judge of a work on astro¬ 
nomy ? A man may be well verspd 
in fhe niceties of construction, he 
may be an Addison in correctness of 
language, and he may vie with Mur¬ 
ray as a philologist; but, is lie there¬ 
fore competent to decide on the me¬ 
rits of the several translations Irora 
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the ancient and modern languages ? 
Certainly not^ my cousin replied; 
and as a proof in the last number 
but one of a certain review, a transla¬ 
tor is attacked for a false cfompre- 
hension of his original, and the re¬ 
viewer gives a translation of his own, 
but unmrtunately his miscomprehen¬ 
sion of the original MS. is-still greater 
'than tijftt of tife first tjpflslator. I'hus, 
in the Monthly Mirror, Thompson's 
plays are extolled as specimens of 
faithfiil translation, whereas he mis¬ 
conceives his original in the most im¬ 
portant points. Kotzebue’s Tales in 
tiie Oxford Review, are commended 
for their superiority over every other 
translation, for fidelity and elegance. 
Alas! had the reviewers of tlie abo\ e- 
mentioned works been versant with 
the German language, they would 
hot have been so profusd *:n their en¬ 
comiums on the translations. We will 
suppose then, I continued,* that a 
translation fK)m the German is sent 


existence of errors. It is a misfortune 
that the interests of the literary world 
should be in the hands of such men. 
The rising genius is thus stabbed by 
a secret hand, and W'ho can ^ay that 
the genius of Peter Positive will •not 
meet with a similar fate, 

I well remember, Mr. Editor, for 
who can forget tlie days of his love; 
that near to iny fa^|;^'',v»use lived 
a* hale, buxom JfEs, witii urioni 
1 have often wji*Wcd by moonligiil in 
a neighh'^wuig wood, convcr^'ing on 
my rising genius—on no otiier topic 
Ido assure you, and [ recotlect with 
what anxious longings, with what 
eager expectations, with what a flut¬ 
tering heart 1 awaited the hour ap¬ 
pointed for our meeting^in the wood 
—each second was a minute—each 
minute was an hour—each hour an 
eternity; but, Mr. Editor, the intense 
anxiety with whicb'-'tliat hour was 
awaited was trifling in comparison to 
that with which I looked forward to 


to either i)( these persons for his opi- the expiration of the time appointed 
nion, should y©u consider him com- bv the knight. The week at length 
petent to the undertaking ? AsSnr- elapsed, and, with a trembling heart, 
ediy not, my cousin replied; bn! his I liastened to ascertain the fete of tlie 
vanity will not allow him to ackiiow- firsp pioduction of the towenngge- 
ledge his incompetency, and he is not nius ol Peter Positive. But, alas! 
so wise as to follow the example of how great was my di.sappointment, 
the Editor of a certain fooli.sh Mu- when, on entering the shop, my MS: 
seum, who, when a translation from with the following note, were put 
the German is sent to him to criti- into my hands, 
cise, of which langiwge he is wholly continued.-i 

Ignorant, returns the copy to the ^ 

publishers, and eases his own shoul- ■ 

dersof the burthen of incapacity, by'ARcift)EAcoN Paley against Mo 

throwing it on the translator's, and dern Millbnakians, Political 
declines criticising it, because it is not Sermons &c. 

Worthy of U. How few books, said 

I, Would then be criticised, if tlie re- 'fhus caith the Lord God. Woe unto the 
viewers were to be silent only on those f »<*hd» propUns that foUow ikeit m n ipi 
wdiich they consider worthy of com- ^it cndhaie itennoiking 
mendation. The interests of litera- Xv Lzkkiel xiu 3 

ture are served, by the faults of any 

author being properly exposed, in the referred. In consequence 

same manner that the moral world4s JffJ of some of these recent publi- 




Kzekiel xiii 


EING referred, in consequence 
of some of these recent publi- 


tlie remarks of a superior mind, and appear unaer inis neaa, in »bau- 
he should be rather thankful for thaq^Es selected from his writings, 
offended at the exposure of his faults; &c. I was led to compare bis thoughts 
but to decline the criticism of a upon this nioineistous epoch or the 
work, because it possesses faults, Christian religion, with those ofyorm- 
arj[ues intellectual imbecility, and is a ^ writers, and to contrast them with 
strong argument tor the belief that others of a later date, for reasons 
the reviewer has some other reason which, to the candid and judicious, 
for declining the task, than the mere may now appear of mor 9 *lmporUmc« 
l-'NivsusAL Mao. Vol.XIII. O f 
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than at any former period. The Mil¬ 
lenium, I presuhie, when properly 
understood, will likewise be found to 
have interested the Hftenlion of sound 
politiciatis and moralists, equally with 
divines, 

it us true that an air of great mys¬ 
tery lias been attached, though with¬ 
out 7 iiuch leason, to llie circnnisiances 
' ol llie ev ent lierc inieudcd j 

bin, upon a con ideration, this 
period, as an era rfl^j^ristianity, may 
not be found inipro!??fUca or objec¬ 
tionable even to persons who may 
form their supposed superior under¬ 
standings. plume llicmselves as not 
being believers in the doctrines of 
Christianity. I believe I might \en- 
tuie to say, that some of the earliest 
divines of 'the church of England, 
and the celebrated Sir Isaac Newton, 
who coincided witi) them in opinion, 
treated upon the Millennium in sucli 
a manner as to render it suitable to 
the conception of well disposed per¬ 
sons, even of common capacities. 

Though much may have been said 
to satisfy persons conversant in these 
studies, as to the doctrine of the Mil¬ 
lenium, in some essays inserted in 
your Magazine in the course of the 
years I807 and 1808 , on the Pro- 
pfietic Indiaidons of the Pivsvnt 
l imes I the Abuse uf Preditihms, 
&c. bcc, it may be necessary to re¬ 
peat here, that by this term, nothing 
more is meant than a happy period 
of time, generally, though not neccs- 
sarilv, understooa literally, of a thou- 
sanef years. 

But why this period must inevi- 
tably intervene before the consum¬ 
mation of all things, will apjKiar per¬ 
fectly reasonable, when we recollect 
that a grand apostacy, not only in tlie 
Christian church, but among Chris¬ 
tian nations in general, has (been 
foreseen and foretold in various |hrts 
of the New Testament. consequen^l!^% . 
an end to ihq evils and calamities^ to 
be suffered in the mean time, vd'jre 
to be expected on a double account; 
first, from the solemn declaratioh-.V. 
and the veracity of sacred writ, and^ 
secondly from the known course of 
that benevolent providence, which 
has so ordered the issues and results 
of human actions, that vices, and ex¬ 
tremes of evejty kind have a natural 
tendency t«> destroy themselVes. 


Among the rational divines who 
have treated of the millenium. Dr. 
Whitby, and the Reverend Moses 
Lowman, may be reckoned princi¬ 
pals. Too many, who to the present 
time continue to publish their reve¬ 
ries upon this great event, have run 
into the wild fancies indulged by fifth 
monarchy men, and other enthusiasts, 
concerning *'an absoJ^te reign of 
saints, or religious persons upon the 
caith, or they deceive themselves and 
others, w'ith their fancies in taking 
iho^figuraiive language of scripture in 
a literal sense,*—for, if to describe a 
comparative harmony and reconci¬ 
liation among men of opposite dispo¬ 
sitions, the wolf and the Umb are 
said to divelL together ^ the ignorant 
perplexers of sacred wTit suppose this 
actually to have been spoken of beasts 
and not of ivien of ferocious charac¬ 
ters. See tliese figures more fully 
extended in Isaiah XI. and LXV^, 
However, these symbols, and others 
of a similar kind in the Hevelations, 
are always understood by the best 
expositors to refer to the introduction 
of better times. All institutions and 
establishments have }jad, their golden 
age, and what is called the millenium 
or the reign of Christ upon the earth, 
has been termed that of pure christia- 
nity. I'he Heverend Moses Low- 
man on the Revelations, has there¬ 
fore denominated these as ** happy 
days of righteousness, of joy, and 
trilunph — of t'xternal prosperity, 
'when virtue and innocency shall be 
in the throne; ince and vicious 7nen 
out o\'power and creditJ'' And again, 
he says Christ and his chinch reign 
on earth, when the truth and purity 
of the Christian religion prevail against 
the opposition and corruptions of the 
W'orlci.” 

Dr. Whitby’s ideas of this period he 
expresses as those , of Universal 
.p'^aceand plenty 5 agreat increase of 
knowledge, &c.*' Now a period pf 
univvrsaL peace jmmX plenty can never 
be so appropriaCe as when it succeed-? 
to a period of universal war alid scar- 
fcity, such as has been the recent state 
of Europe^ or Christendom, and an 
increase of knowledge also must cer¬ 
tainly be admitted when the cultiva¬ 
tion of peace evinces a knowledge of 
men’s best interests. 

Of such a millenium . as tliia. 
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Bishop Clogher observed, " It is kingf; of the earth do bring their glory 
enough to say that it will be a period and honour into, it: and they Hball 
of great bliss, &c.” and that^it was bring the glory sKid honour of the na- 
not necessary tf) confine tlie expres- tionsiuto it. 

fiion of one thousand years to that And the gates of it shall not he sfiul 
precise number.** “ It may,** he says, at ail by day; for there shall be no 
** be taken in general only to signify niglit there. 

a large and indefinite period.’* But neither the millenium, nor the 

• t have niacft these jyeliminary ob- belief of the Book oi^^^ovelations, 
servations, and quoted these rational are essential arucle^f the Christian 
divines for the satisfaction of unbe- faith, or, it woi;J^%e most lamcnta- 
lievers, who are mostly in th& habit ble that they cannot be understood 
of preferring argument to authority, sufficiently without the assistance of 
It must be owned lh.it the oppres- the learned or the studious. Hence 
sion suffered by the Israelites under the superficial and illiterate, parti- 
the Babylonish captivity, and the de- cularly those of the low meiho-hsti- 
liverance predicted by the Jewish cal classes, are continually distoning 
prophets, with the rebuilding of Jc- or obscuring the figurnti^'e language 
rusalem in a more glorious state, &c- of scripture. According to no rule of 
gave birth to a similar language in interpretation whatever can the latter 
tlie new testament respecting the res- chapters of the Revelations, and tlieir 
toration and recovery of the church corresponding passages in Isaiah, 
from papal or Babylonian despotism Ezekiel, and Daniel, be made to apply 
and darkness. Both the power of to any state but an earthly one, re- 
Christ and*Antichrist are figured out newed and improved; and still the 
under the idea of cities, one called ignorant and unskilful continue to 
Babylon the Great, the mother* of mislead themselves in supposing the 
liarlots; the other the New Jerusa- scenes, and events the.se passages re- 
Jein, the faithf^il bride; which at fer td as yet afar off, and only dimly 
length, after a Jong night of separa- seen through dark futurity; or they 
tion, should be joined to her spouse, more presumptuously confine them 
who redeems her by his victories over to that refined slate of bfu-s to which 
the arch-entyny, and produces a new no description whatever can be ade¬ 
em ; a happy cJiange of which, in quate. Every attempt of this nature 
scrij)ture language, the following is a most effectually precluded by the 
specimen frwn Revelations corres- express determination of the letter 
ponding with Isaiah Ixv. See. See. ,and spirit of scripture, which has fre- 
And I saw a new heaven and a quently intimated, and positively dc- 
new earth : for the first heaven and dared, in reference to the nature and 
the first earth were passed away, and circumstances of the heavenly .state, 
there was no more sea (viz. no more that eye has not seen, nor has 
trouble or agitation). the ear heard, neither has it entered 

And I, John, saw the holy city into tne heart of man to conceive the 
New Jerusalem, coming down from things which God hath prepared for 
God out of heaven. And I heard them that love him.’ 
a great voice, saying, Behold the ta- Oficourse, the local detail, the mi- 
bernacle of ^d is with men, and he nutj. description, and the puerilities 
will dwell with them/ and God shaK in ^-hich h>w and illiterate preach- 
wipe away all tears from their eyes, ers* indulge, seem more adapted to 
and there sliall be more death, thejaxityofa legendary tale than to 
«H’ither sorrow, nor ^ying,, neither the dignity and awful reserve of the 
shall there be any more pain ; fijr ihe..^s:fi'istian revelation, 
former state of Uiing.s are passed opposition to the abuse of the 

away, symbolical p^ts of scripture, Mr, J. 

And he that sat upon the throne. Smith, in his select discourses, re- 
biiitl, Behold, 1 make all things new, published by the learned Bishop of 
Of this new state, called the new Llandaff, remarks that “ no piece of 
cit^ of Jerusalem, it is also said, prophecy is to be understgod of tlw 
J’he nations of them thnt are saved wundus animaruni, (the world of spi- 
b^all walk in ilie light of it; and the rii.s, the separate state) fir iu4eed, 

D 2 
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is impossible to describe tbat^ or to 
comprehend it in l^iis life, therefore 
all divine revelation must concern 
sojge siate in this worid. And so we 
must understand all those places that 
treat of a new heaven and a new 
earth 

But, pf^rhaps, someof the most wan¬ 
ton deviaciolMtiii^m the sacred cano/is 
of scripture aruPjusl criticism, may 
be found, amone; wUj^ts, in some of 
the</t.Meflier5sei mons published on ac¬ 
count of the iaU’jubiieo : foi instance, 
could we siippo'ie itiat one of these 
in which, tbou^^h the preacher insi¬ 
nuates a parallel between the reign 
of his present majesty and that of the 
Messiah, iv its dignity, purity, and 
duration, he, uotwithstanaing,applies 
the very same language and figures 
by which the former is described in 
the scriptures, to another state at the 
end of time, after the destruction of 
the world; out of the ashes of which, 
he says, ** the new heaven and the 
new earth are to arise, phoenix 
iikey 

Now if evidence of uncommon in¬ 
consistency did not appear manifest, 
could it be credited, that in a discourse 
of this nature the preacher himself, 
after frequently, though igndrantly 
alluding to a temporal period under 
vanous names, such as Uic latter days, 
(not when days shall be no more), to 
a period of general and universal 
peace'* (surely on earth and not in, 
heaven) to a period when the nations, 
the gentiles, (and not the blessed), 
sIl’H learn war no more; and to a 
period, when, to use the preacher’s 
own words, “ the animal creation are 
to drop their savage instincts.’* I say, 
after this, could it be thought he 
would repeat tlie as.^ertion that this 
grand period would be subseqnert to 
tile resurrection of the dead, aiife. to 
the last judgment ? and yet at that 
. peiiod, as if brutes w’ere to pnr/ake 
with men, he sa)’s, the anjmal 
creation feeling a kind of syiiipalthe- 
tic transformation, will drop tlilhw. 
s:i\'age instincts, and assume the con- 
ciliahng allractioiYk of peace,*’ If this 
is not spoiling Christianity with the 
A*ain philosophy of the Pythagoreans 
it can have no meaning; or the 
preacher'.'^ ideas of a future stale of 
bliss, must either be frivolous and fan¬ 
ciful in the bitrame; or otherwise so 


gross as to resembie the sensuality of 
a Turk, rather than the seriousness 
of a Christian, whether Trinitarian, 
Arian,' or Socinian. ‘It is a very tri¬ 
vial excuse for a Christian preacher 
thus meddling with speculative points, 
to plead any example for his puerile 
attempts to illustrate the state of the 
blessed in fle^en by iny petty cdirl^ 
pai isons of the transformation of 
beasts, or others from Ovid or Virgil, 
(even supposing the preacher so quot¬ 
ing Virgil couSl read them) or even 
from Cowper. Such applications to 
illustrate the happiness ol Uie blessed, 
are not in unison wdih any Christian 
doctrines, which give the most fan¬ 
ciful speculator no authority for the 
association of brutes with the spirits 
of just men made perfect ; but it holy 
writ, as it‘cannot be denied, does 

f rrohibit such unwarrantable specu- 
ations/ by tlie express declaration 
that neither the eye, (he ear, not 
the heart of man, can ha^ e any con¬ 
ception of the place or the joys pre¬ 
pared for the righteous;*’ then it unde¬ 
niably follows, that no description of 
heaven can be admitted from simili¬ 
tudes drawn from the earth, of course, 
portions of scripture so wrested, ob¬ 
scured and misapplied, having quite a 
difierent meaning, are lo^t to tlife hear¬ 
er whosv*? understanding is at the same 
time abused. Beyond all doubt, spe¬ 
culations of every kind should as far 
as possible be banished from the pul¬ 
pit, particularly political sermons 
under cover ot reiigtous titles; and 
the doctrine delivered should be 
adapted to the few plain persons and 
the females w'ho make up the bulk 
of the congregations here alluded to. 
Party or political transactions or 
disputes. Dr. Palcy observes, in his 
sermon on the use and propriety of 
local and occasional preaching, ** are 
lit all times unfit subjects, not only 
of discussion, but even of hints and 
surmises in tlierpulpit.” 

In fine, tha^/babel of presumption 
and confusion, of which J have given 
some outlines, cannot be more strong¬ 
ly contrasted than by referring to the 
wwds of this truly pious and judi¬ 
cious divine upon that important pe¬ 
riod of the Christian dispensation now 
approaching. 

That our I^ord’s dominion,” be 
says, “ will not only remain unto the 
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end of the world, but that its effects 
in the world will be greatly enlarged 
.and increased, is signified very ex- 
^pressly in the cecond ch^ter*of the 
"^EpislIeTb^e Hebrews. The Apostle 
in this passage applies to our Lord a 
quotation from the Psalms : ** I’hou 
hast put all things in subjection under 
•his feet—aAd then draws fiom it a 
strict inference: “ fot^in that he put 
all things in subjection under him, 
he left nothing be did not put 
under him.** Aiut then ho remarks 
as a fact, ** but now we see vot yet 
all things put under himthat com¬ 
plete entire subjection uhich is here 
promised, hath not yet riken place. 
The promise must, tUeretoic, refer to 
a sH/l future order of fkings, I’his 
doctrine of a progressivt* increase and 
final completeness of oi^ Lord’s king¬ 
dom, is also virtually l/d down in (fie 
passage from the Corinthians already 
cited. He must reign till he hatli 
put all thjngs under his feet.*' For 
that this subjugation of his several 
enemies will be successive, one after 
another, isstiongly intimated by the 
expression* ^the last enemy that 
shall be de.'itroyeil, is death." 

Now to appieliend the probability 
of iliese things coming to pass, or 
rather to n inove any opinion of their 
improbability, we ought constantly 
to near in oiir mind, this momentous 
truth, that in the h.inds of the Deity 
time is nothing; that he has eternity 
to act in. The Christian dispensif- 
tiori, nay, ike world itself^ way be 
in its infancy. A more perfect dis¬ 
play of the power of Christ and his 
religion may be in reserve, and the 
ages, which it may endure, after the 
obstacles and impediments to its re¬ 
ception are removed, may be, beyond 
comparison longer than those which 
we have seen,in which it has been 
struggling with great difficulties, most 
especially with ignorance and preju¬ 
dice. We ought not to be moved 
any more than till Apostles were 
moved with the reflSetion wkich 
cast upon their mission, “ that siHfe 
the fathers fell asleep, all things con¬ 
tinue as they were.** Wc ought to 
return the answer which one of them 
returned: that what we call tardi¬ 
ness in the Deity is not so; that w'ith 
liim '' a thousand years are as one 


day,*' words wbiftb confound and 
astonish human understanding, yet 
strictly and metaphysically true. 

" Now the economy which appears 
to be destined for the human creaAon, 

I mean for that part of it which shall 
be reserved to future happiness, is. 
that they shall live in a stale of local 

lety with one anjitber, and under 
Jesus Christ as head; experw 
encing a sensibW&nnection amongst 
tfiemselves, as w'cll as the operation 
of his authority, as their Lord and 
governor, I think it likely that our 
Saviour had tliis state of things in 
view^, when in Lis final discourse with 
his Apostles, he tells them, 1 go to 
prepare a place for you.. And it! go 
and prepare a place for you, I w'lll 
come again and receive you unto 
myself: tliat where I am, there ye 
may be also.”—John xiv. 2, 3 . And 
again, in (he same discourse, and 
rcfeiring to the same economy—** Fa¬ 
ther,” says he, ** I will that they 
also whom tliou hast given me, be 
with me where 1 am, that they may 
behold my glory which thou hast 
given me:" Tor that tliis was spoken, 
not merely of the twelve who wore 
then sitting with Jesus, and lo whom 
his discourse was addressed, but of 
his disciples infuture ages of the world, 
is fairly collected from his words 
(xvii. 20.)—“ Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their 
word.” 

The Doctor after referring again to 
this “future dispensation, and the 
various allusions to it in the New 
Testament, concludes thus “ We 
may be assured that these expressions 
mean something real ; refer to some^ 
thing real though it be something 
which is to take place in future 
dispensation of wdiich we have been 
s )ealung.” 

» o 

Here leaving Dr. Paley and the 
iHiterait pretenders who differ with 
iiim, I may, with your permission, 
in future, notice other branches of 
fahtilous theology, maintained by* 
some eruiUte writers upon these 
subjects. 

Anti M&rcatok. 
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Six okiginal Isetters from Mr, 
Gentleman to William Julius 
Micklk, translative of the Lusiad. 

W HAT my good fiiend Mr. 

Mickle, alive! in liOiulon! 
and kind eimugh lo remember me! 
lo remember one who has been for 
tl»ree years endeavouring to forget 
himself I but a truce with admiratioti. 
Dear Sir, let ffle'Tongratulate you aitd 
myself, that a largif^^eld of ])ractii;al 
speculation, as I may call it, has 
opened upon such faculties as \nu 
arc happily possessed of; witv did I 
not know of 30111 * being in Lotuion 
sooner? I sent several finitless en¬ 
quiries to rdinbnrgh, aiul can I>ardl 3 ' 
think, rusticated as I liavc been, how 
you traced uie out. If ever I doubt 
of your favourite principle, and let 
me call it mine, it is when I eonsider 
myself in a state of sepaiation fiom A 
sensible, sincere, and tberetbre, ^a- 
luable acquaintance; however, I liopc 
that next winter will convey me to 
tlte much desired society of one, than 
whom no man living* more commands 
my esteem—Politics! the very woid 
must he sickening to a feeling mind 
after the intolerable load of nonsense, 

} ibaldry, and, what is worst of all, na¬ 
tional reflections, with whicl) the in¬ 
jured press has groaned. I tba]»k 
<iod and rejection for placing tne in 
a moderate medium of opinion, equal¬ 
ly distant from the uncharitable cx- 
trem'cs, to call them no worse, of cither 
side,—Yonr encounter with the mi¬ 
litary gentlemen, comes upon me with 
double force, as iiian}' instances of 
such forward ignorance in that sphere 
of life have come within my own par¬ 
ticular knowledge. The infectious 
breath of party reached us here, but 
without aiiv otheredeet than occasion- 
ing some beta of six to four, t>YO to 
one, &e. that being the logic of t/iis 
county, in support of the dilferept 
op niuns. To avoid such iirational 
jargon I have employed most of my 
tiuic in gratif 3 ing the Cucocl/ies Sen- 
irjftU, which nature has planted in ni 
dfsposilion ; in consequence of whicl? 

have let slip a volume, of which I 
shaU earnestly request your opinion; 
it is railc<l a Trip to the .Voon,” pub- • 
lij'hed by Orort/ccin Paternoster-Kow, 
and several others; hu» I believe from 
what f have heard much neglected as 
Jo adveitij'ifig and olh€t necessary 


points of care in publication; I shall 
be obliged if you can collect any 
opinions that may either encourage 
me to taiTy on the design or drop it. 
asusclessto the world and u*.profitable 
to myself. 1 know ycudiavc impar¬ 
tiality enough not to be biassed by 
particular or even general judgment; 
therefore I mipr venture to let vxm 
know that though some have made 
'flight objections, I have had letters 
fiom three clergymen of allowed 
abilities, and as many more from per- 
‘ons of mvub reputed ta*ite, paying 
me, what 1 think, too extensive com¬ 
pliments. Scnsiljle I am that real 
mejit is not the shortest road to popu¬ 
larity; but pray let me have ryour 
.sentiment , not as an. ac<iuaintaij('e 
but a rn'fic. Pray is Mr. in 

honfhn^ ami ivbat part of it? will you 
be kind enoii* h to enquire either at 
the Bct^foid Coffee-House, (!ovcnt- 
Gaiden, or, the .Smyrna, in Fall 
^Tall, ifone Mr. Derrick be in town; 
and you will much oblige die. 

I have for some lime had a strong 
bent of inclination tov^’a^ds London; 
wliich by the knowledge of your being 
there, 1 may say williout compliment, 
is murii inci eased. J only wait for 
tlie settlement of some family affhiis, 
and then [ hope in jierson to assure 
you, with what very unfeigned legard, 

) am. 

Dear Sir, most faithfully 
And entirely, your very 
Humble servant, 
Francis Gentleman* 
Maito)!, Yorkshire^ 

Mat/ 8 , 1764. 

Tbis will reach 5 'ou on Friday; and 
if j'ou can favour me with an answer 
to the points of enquiry I have* taken 
the liberty to make, by the Tuesday's 
or 7’hursaay's post following, I shall 
esteem it a pleasure and obligation. 

Dear Sin, /lugiwt 4, 1764. 

A'ouRinost aa^eeabic favour from 
tlic banks of th^nsis now lies before 
v.lncli ! imagine has been so 
long delayed, by Mr. Bcckctfs not 
exactly knowing my address, as our 
correspondence has been carried on 
through the medium of a gentleman 
who lias the privilege of franking.and 
iTululgcs roe with receiving and for¬ 
warding all my litjle tiansa-ctions in 
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the epistolary way; however,! am in poetical epistle called ** Characlcrs^'^ 
hopes, that tliis may still go time addicssed to Lord Carlisle; 1 sh^U 
enough to find you at'the seat of the beg, when in Loydon, tlat yOu will 
Muses. You say you arc not ^versed convey your candid opinion of these 

n^ more am 1: uiid as I two last productions, and, as you |e- 
ani ni I : eccentric, lean gard me, be severely kind. Rather 

more easily tSvg the retrograde than miss a post, I must leave great 
motions of a fiiend; though at the part of yours unanswered, and refer 
same time his sileiiee occasions regret, myself, as parsons frequently depart 
Tlie miller oV Mansfi^kT, says, “ Do of,their sermons, to^ future oppor- 
courtiers think tlicir dependants can tunity. Excuse thyi an abrupt con- 
eat promises?’* Well, you aic not elusion, and belife-ye me to be, with 
the only one that has been i)rotnise every sentiment oi w-arm esteem, 
crammed; may all such rascally pa- Dear Sir, allectinnately^ 

Irons feci at one time or other, just And sincerely your’s, 

piinisliinent in public contempt or Francis Gentleman. 

domestic disquiet. Dow aptly, how Please to let me know your London 
fcclingiy, h:*^e you introduced Pli.x- addiess. If you dont write in about 
drus*s stag. *J'hc nine figunpsare, in ten days, as I shall be faoin hence* 
this inoney-Ioving age, wylh nine after that a week, you need not write 
hundred mu'ics, and you arf happy in before the latter end of current 
being ac<iuainted with L)ircm; as for month. 'I’o me, at Malton, York- 
iny part, I have wi.she^a tiiousand shire, is sullieient. 
times that my too tenner father had 
bred me a mechanic of any sort, and Dear Sir, 
kept my ideas dowiwto such a sphere; Exclusive of that friendly regard 
however, there^/erc views which which makes me wish to hear often 
justilied him in^iving m^ a gentcdl, from you ; the difiidence, not vanity 
though not aj/i y learned, education, of an author, has cicated desire of a 
wbicii threw nie^in the bewitching Ietter‘for some posts, by post, to 
way of Dryden and Pope ; who, with foim me whether the southern dim# 
some others, joined forces and coii- affords as favourable iiitluencc to the 
verted me from prudence to poetry general as our northern one; I give 
Vet I must do myself the justice to you the pleasure to hear that mail/ 
say, tijat, hadVeason presented herself persons of competent and indepeud- 
ai any time in a piofitabJc sliape, ent taste Imvo been lil>eral of praise; 
1 li\me should have Ih'CIi immediately as to advantage, that is not likely to 
siictiliccd U) her; but, acquainted he so considerable as might have been 
with no sphere of business, disap- expected, from the uiiluckv absence 
pointed in several favourable views, of t\ui peixms, whose influence at 
cajoled by hope, and imposed on by Scarbro* WH>uld have been highly 
knaves; | have ofieii had recourse to serviceable, but disappointment sits 
my Pen, as a relief from more Jabori- easy upon me; besides, I wrote the 
ousthuught. You meution my Tables; piece fiom real feelings, and so tar am 
they Iiavt^ indeed beenre- gratified; 1 have it whispered, in a 
ceived at court and very favourably letter from Jjondon, that ChurchiU 
h\ all* the critics who have yet taken will infallibly letort, has he done it 
notice of them; several^Jt^ve been in his 'Timls just published? And 
transcribed into the’pupers, magazinas*., pray what do the miraculous r«- 
iSrc. and several eminent judges have viewers sa\ ? Am I not triflingly 
sent me most flatterin^approhation; troublesome? Gertainly, yes, but! 
LadyCharlotteFinch,ann, thcPrince's sliould be curiously glad to make 
governess^ honoured ine^WthJj^atteriiiiJ^r enquiries about any production 
of thanks from her own liari'h; iqr UIC nSf your's, and therefore flatter myself 
uipntion niade of her,and the great eti- you wont consider me as an absolute 
tcrtainment,as she was pleased to phrase intruder; pi ay has the copy passed 
it, ilie Tables in general had given through your hands to Mr, Derrick at 
her:—-thus far honour. As to profit^ Tunbridge? Winter comes forward 
that may l)c known hereaflcr. I pub- apace : may your patron be to you 
iished about a month .before them a returning spring, or rathcT hope's 
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ripened harvest I have myself been 
to perplexed by expectation* though 
not in regard of grpt nit n, thart by 
tympathy, as 'veil aa fiiendship^ I am 
itrongiy impelled to feci for your sus¬ 
pensive situation; bui the optimist 
tnaxim* my constant recourse, and a 
thorough confidence providential 
protection spreads a calm that mere 
philosophy Could never bestow; not 
. a stoical apathy, fejut a lively acquies¬ 
cence with the ev^fents of life, nay, 
even an approbation of ihetn, however 
cross. Encouraged by your kind and 
sincere approbation inr* c than by that 
of many others, 1 have prepared a se¬ 
cond volume, though frequently in¬ 
terrupted by inattei's of ditTerent con¬ 
cern, which indeed have thrown some 
damp both upon this and the preced¬ 
ing one; if they can fight their way, I 
am in hopes that the remainder of the 
plan will be much more general, and 
therefore more entertaining. 1 fear 
1 shall not get to London any thing 
like so soon as 1 expected, a most sen¬ 
sible disappointment, as I proposed to 
myself great satisfaction from perso¬ 
nal intercourse with my friend. Well, 
as Sbakspeare says, **Patiench and 
time run through the roughest day/' 
Nothing can give me more singular 
pleasure than to hear, per return of 
post, that you are well and in spirits. 
Prythee, why dont you commit some 
of your ingenious and useful specula¬ 
tions to print? You are certainly too 
modest or too idle; were I gt hand, I 
would, pro bonopuhlko^ rouse you up. 
What rhapsodical stuff do 1 tax both 
your pocket and patience with; but 
you'll forgive, and believe 1 am never 
any thing more than, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very affectionate friend 
And servant, 

Francis Gentleman. 
Motion^ Tuesday^ 

$ept, 4, 1764. 

Dear Sir, 

Absence from this place for above a 
fortnight, after your last most ou*’- 
giug favour reached it, has occasioned 
my delay in acknowledging the plea¬ 
sure ! received therefrom ; a pleasure 
you cannot be more willing to com¬ 
municate than 1 am to receive and 
enjoy. ^ 

To hi methodical, 1 shall trace 


your *5 line byline, and endeavour to 
say something upon each. As to that 
charge of deferring mv opinion to 
another time, in regard of somewhat 
you paitic^ilaily wish* to 
indiilgerit as to assist rrM'ffeacherou* 
memory; treacherous'! call it, be¬ 
cause it has. scarce any degree of re¬ 
tention except m]f unalteraiiie regard 
for tiiosf* pers,ons whom I have met in 
life, who, according to my poor opi¬ 
nion, deserve esteem: a light, my 
good friend, Mr. Mickle must always 
stand in, while, as Sbakspeare lias it, 
memory holds any scat in this dis¬ 
tracted frame- Do remind me of what 
my opinion is wanted on: your hu¬ 
mane mention of a certain little 
great m.' n argues a most philosophi¬ 
cal disp<. ition; nay, ■savours strongly 
even of siycism. I would not, with 
all mv warn^th and resentment about 
me, wish any r^iaii very severe tempo¬ 
ral, mi^ch less ''■niritual, chustiseinont; 
yet, such felloe's as your voluntary 
sneaking patron,would have them 
feel the stings tf-conviction. I 
am heartily glad, however, to hear 
that he is not the peVon on whose 
patronage yott depended for an esta¬ 
blishment in some public office; and 
am highly pleased that you have proof 
of his rascally evasion under his own 
hand ;* as sense teaches us to despise, 
so 1 think does humanity allow us to 
detest surh animals; for 1 am per¬ 
fectly of that opinion, which says. Me 
who feels not a wrong, will not feel a 
favour. So far with regard to a lite¬ 
rary transaction of yours; now for 
some very, very kind remaiks you 
have made upon my Fables. By tlie 
by, [ wish you had seen the whole col¬ 
lection, and then your criticisms hav¬ 
ing more latitude, would have been 
more acceptable and more useful to 
me. 

Fable, Jbath as to invention and ex- 
'ji^otion, is Certainly difficult; to be 
obvious and entertaining, fanciful and 
familiar, are c-rcumstances not easily 
hit off; nor dy 1 think that climax you 
sec;;.": for, which indeed every 

reader must allow desirable, can be 
always maintained; in the same 
jects incidents of the most striking 


* Sec a letter from Lord Ij- 


to Mr. Mickle, in Sim's Life of 
Mickle, p. XXX. 
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nature will rise first. This I myself frieudly remarks, and insist a 
discovered to he particularly the case continuation of ^leni, as yowr friend* 
of* iny fable of tbe FincLadyt 8rc. yet ship wishes me to improve. Yon dc- 
inirmw i n I bftd not the address to sire a long letter. 1 don't knot^ ilm)r 
avoid itrifprcjhe penetration to disco- to consider this: as to the matter, that 
ver a avoiding it. You you must determine; •as to the vrrit- 

would bo^inaKcd bow many different mg, it is small enough, close enough, 
opinions, most of them t^uly sensible, and had enough to tire a very rcso* 
'have reached me; Uic only fable hrte forbearance : yet* T make no apo- 
marked hv any two as the best, is the logy, being assured that, were it no- 
P/iiiosophtr and Raiile\ all others thing but trifle from beginning toend, 
chose diUcrently, and my favourite, your brow would distend from con- 
the Angel and Hermit, has hitherto traction into smiles at coming to the 
been midislinguished. To pass from name of, dear Sir, 
this production to some others: you Your most assured friend 
must know L have been urged to pub- And faithful servant, 

lish a plav of mlue, and several other Fsancis Gehtl^iman. 

poetical pieces, by subscription. Pro- Af<r//en, Oct. 12, 1766. • 

posals have got abroad, audjpove one | xq l^gai. your first coJive- 
hundred nanies are alread^n the list, nience. When do you expect to reach 
above fifty of them peoj^ of conse- the capitals 
quence; the prospect of^owerful sup- 
port is raimmlly fairl Ydu femein- 
ber [ proposed a snbAiption at Glas- Dear Sir, 

^ow; cross•incidcMs prevented that Notwithstanding apologies are in 
from taking plkurs^ as some few p^id tny mind excrescences, both of con- 
towards that, yfiall advertise in Edin- versatioii and correspondence, yet it 
burgh and Glfbgow, that foiinersub' unfortunately happens that 1 am 
scrihers shall hav^: books of this deli- obliged to lean that way as your 
\(ircd to thciv Older. Your name I last Favour has been near a month un- 
have put down, and shall order you a answered; three weeks of the time 
.copy wlien ready. was at York, ancl some indispensible 

I low mucl^am I pleased with your attention to my subscription volume 
account of Oxford, which, like a strict ha.s totally engrossed every moment 
likeness in painting, proves its vera- since. As to the chief point of your's, 
city by the strong lines, the striking which kindly requires my advice in 
symmetry, and irresistible colouring, {cgard of an intended publication, 1 
To a man of your speculation there shall say every thing I can suggest, 
must bean odd tragi-cumic mixture of It was but two posts befm*e your's 
sensations, occasioned by the motley reached Malton; 1 sent a letter to my 
contrasts of collegiate imporlaurc and friemi, Mr. Cowper, for Mr, Beckett, 
urbiinic servility; your censure and wherein I expatiated warmly* and 
commiseration must, 1 know, operate largely on the defects in publication 
alternately in a powerful inanner, with regard to country booksellers; 
though, to say truth, I think they are most of whom aresuch dolts, that they 
both feelings of too serious a nature never venture to send for a book un- 
for any man tocnepuragetht'^he-i^me- less ordered^ now, as not one-half of 
ral farce of life; once [.thought otihit- the readers ever sec a London paper, 
wise; experience now has taught me, and new pieces are seldom advertised 
that to take honest caac of our own in the country ones, how should an 
interests, to do what gow and as little author have fair play. As an instance^ 
harm as we can, is nil I | nr Mr. Beckett notice, that by 

should feel or admit; to grieve at mere accident 1 had heart^ from three 
vices and follies is as unprofitable as sucli capital placed as Newcastle, 
to languish fur ci^oymcnis l>eyond all Chester, and Manchester, where not 
possible exj>ectation. You blame me one copy of mv Fables had been seen 
for iiarmoni:eing in fable: why should four months after they were publish^, 

I'do it in letter^ By the bye, dont and^a master of a large grammar 
Uiink the word blame js here captious- schom at the last place waaobliged to • 
iy mentioned, i rejoice in your ori/cr some before he coula sec them. 

Universal Mag. Vol. XTII. E 
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From liencct and some other observa¬ 
tions, I have reason 'V> think a more 
eifcctual method mlaht be pursued, 
tl.c^igb I can't immediately point it 
cut; as almost every booksetiei's shop 
h now a circulating library, and one 
knows not, if copies were lent upon 
hazard, whethei they would even buy 
one for them^61veh5 however, I wowld 
venture it in your case, and will the 
first thing I publisl* on my own ac¬ 
count. Please to let me know the 
title and geneul plan of the piece, 
and Til mention it, cither personally 
or by letter, to eveiy reader of taste 
in this part, 1 will also, iu the York 
Courant, give, wl'vu published, an 
account; sifhas i know it will de¬ 
serve. Had not my subscription been 
on foot, which has been verj iiiuch 
countenanced r« nnd Yoik, 1 could 
have made intcre^c to j vish off several 
copies. Howcv<*r, ^hc -ihj aiusome- 
thin;_; limited, I'll take every step that 
friendship and n.,, best judgment can 
suggest. Shall I co- fess an impa¬ 
tience H> see this youngest child of 
your brain. May ii iiappily enter and 
prosperou^'lv pass through life. 

Believe me to 
Dear Sir, with atVection, 

Faithfully your fnei d and servant, 
Francis (Iektleman* 
Maltoftp Dec. 7t 1766. 

Shall I, according to English cus¬ 
tom, wish you the compliments of tb? 
approaching season and many happy 
years ? Do you propose seeing Lon¬ 
don this winter? ran you inform 
me where Mr. Boswell is. Lord Auch- 
inleth's son ? 

There are about seventy copies on 
royal paper at half-a-guinca each, and 
one hundred common paper at As. 
each, subscribed for without any as¬ 
sistance from London, which 1 expect, 
through the influence of two or three 
leading friends, will do a great deal; 
even York does not furnish above ten 
or a dozen of the number yet, no re¬ 
gular publication of tlie scheme 
made. Indeed, tlte expense will be 
Considerai)le, as^i shall have four cop- 
per-pb'es elegantly engraved, and 
every other articie adequately exe¬ 
cuted Sixty pounds will be the least 
for loo^oyal and 3po common 
besides ac^vertjsing, proposals, &c. 


Dear Sik, 

Your favourof February the l6th has 
remained thus long unanswered by a 
mere accident, my being ouV tr.r 
way when it arrived, and-^ing mis¬ 
laid for a fortnight or better after I 
came borne. 1 am very glao that the 
piece which has cost you so miich 
pains in prejuaration is now on the 
eve of publication. May the success 
1 prognosticate it deserves attend your 
merit.* Your explanation of the sub¬ 
ject, and the style of poetry in which 
it is wrote, is a particular favour. As 
to the first, it is extremely well adapt¬ 
ed to useful and entertaining satire: 
in lesiiectof the versification, Spen¬ 
ser’s majiner is certainly a bold at¬ 
tempt, yds in iny ojiinion, extremely 
well adapC d to your design, and, hap¬ 
pily execute’, must reflect great cre¬ 
dit upon you^.‘s an author. 

D. 'Hume, you observe, has 
struck out man';,‘•peculiar, partial, and 
ct'U^cquently ridiculous-* opinions; 
pfihaps no man <trV''ual abilities and 
reading ever struckmore; nor 
did he ever mark oddl\; for his cha¬ 
racter as a critic more strongly that) 
in his obse vation upon Spenser, 
whose manner, so far from being easy, 
is the direct contrary, and what I he- 
licv® his unparalleled relation, Doug’ 
las would find himself very un¬ 

equal to. 

The conduct of your piece seems (o 
have a striking propriety, and the con¬ 
clusion must he nobly edifying. Dis¬ 
sipation and discontent certainly af¬ 
ford latitude for the strongest allego¬ 
rical genius to exercise itself iu; and 
I indulge my>elf in the opinion tliat 
I shall attend and sympathize with 
my friend through a large field of har¬ 
monious and picturesque speculation. 

Your enquiry concerning my sub¬ 
scription' conveys a fresh mark of 
vsfeem. I believe it will be a good 
and i*eputable one. In a week or two 
some proposes on an improved plan 
will be^ pulrished, and some of tnesc 
*7?i>8mitted to Mr. Prince’s 
ITind care, under your favourable in¬ 
fluence. As to the booksellers of York, 
there are four all pretty much upon n 
footing; so that whoever your Lon¬ 
don publisher deals with will be the 
propcrcst. If he has no fixed corres¬ 
pondent, Todd and Soothcran, as two 
diligent young fellows, may be eligi- 
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blr, and a letter from you, as author, 
may make them push. My atten¬ 
tion as to the York Paper and one of 
the London ones shall not be wanting, 
,^m;^iiSUhing else that I can do,•being 
sensii^ rfrAt 1 need not fear any im¬ 
putation of^Ti^tiality from approba¬ 
tion. 

Believe me to be, 'vith afiectionate 
Tin, Dear Sir, you fery sincere 
friend, * 

Francis Gentleman. 

Malian, JVii/*c‘4 14, IT*)?* 


To A Querist.” 

Dear Sir, 

tIEN I meet with a gentleman, 
whose sentiments ae conge¬ 
nial with my own, I overyp the bar¬ 
riers ceretriony would cMct, and ten¬ 
der him at once tlie haoll of cordiality. 

I have perused yojK epistl^ in tlie 
last Universal Maga^me, p. 458, with 
admiration ! ! I iflow not how it 
happens, that th&/orld refuses to con¬ 
sider literary jfteft in the light* of 
enormity it t^lserves. Had I my wish, 
a regular cdurt of criticism should be 
established; wilhin the jurisdiction 
of which all extracts, Cjuotations, imi¬ 
tations, paraphrases, transmogrifica¬ 
tions, adaptations, and transplanta¬ 
tions, shoufd he cognizable, and the 
culprits strictly subject to the vordict 
of the com t. 

In consequence of your letter, I 
have abstained from sleep during the* 
last two nights, in order to coipjiare 
“ Peregrine Pickle *' wiili “■ John 
Gilpin.” The result of my enquiry is 
a discovery that your suspicion ol un¬ 
fair imiiaiioa is, alas! out too, too 
warrantable: in the novel, a horse 
runs away with his rider; and in the 
poem, a horse runs away with his 
rider I! i What cjfti be more palpa¬ 
ble than this? ^ C " ' 

Whether Cowper copied from 
Smollet, or whetlier^they both bor¬ 
rowed from ail an^ior author, I 
know no more than yc^^gd^mduk, 
however, that the 1 a\ter xonjccfCTl^4 
most probable, for it strikes me that 
the two authors had their eye upon 
Swift’s Nation of Horses. It is true, 
indeed, that none of these animals 
actually run away with their masters, 
atxd tiiat for the best of all possible 


reasons, because they had no masters* 
Nevertheless, mv hypothesis is not 
aitog';*hcr destitute of plausibility | 
since tlmse brntgs evince such con¬ 
tempt for mankind, fhat had any one 
mounted htm. they certainly taoufd 
have run ojfwnli h:m. 

This rc.’.>oning, metl iuks, is con« 
elusive , but if you should still con¬ 
ceive that Cowper borrowed from the 
Nbvelic* then I submit that he took 
the idea, not from ^ Peregrine Pickle,’* 
but from “ Sir fifiunc' nt Greaves,” 
in wliicli you will doubtless recollect 
how Captain Crow s horse scampers 
across the meadows with the honest 
veteran 

Your criticism is rigid, but it ia 
just: it is.'-fvere, yet we should re¬ 
member, that srverity lo^ne is kind¬ 
ness to hundreds As, however, the 
world is apt to cavil at any originality 
of design, f am liappy to lind that you 
have avoided the consequence of such 
illiberality; by Judiciously treading in 
the footsteps OT Shakspeare. 

J have too high an opinion of your 
ingenuousness to imagine you have 
any wish to conceal that, in your ideas 
of similitude and manner or compari¬ 
son, you have imitated that autnor’s 
noble parallel between the kingdom 
of Macedon and the county of Mon¬ 
mouth, 

“ I tell you, captain/’ says the 
learned Fluellen, if you look into 
the maps of the orld, 1 warrant that 
you satl find, iii the comparisons be¬ 
tween Macedon and Monmouih, that 
the situations, look you, is both alike; 
there is a river in macetion ; there is 
also, moreover, a river ty Monmouth^ 
It is called Wye, at Monmouth i but 
it is out of my prains what is the 
name of the other river} but it is all 
one i it is as tike as my fingers to my 
fingers, and there is salmons in loth. 

Jmost heduily condole with you, 
mj dear Sir, on the frequency of pla¬ 
giarisms. It is a lamentable truth, 
titat one cannot take an author in 
hand without discovering that be has 
plundered others, or hasTiimself been 
plundered. 

I possess but a, few otld volumes, 
one of Milton, one of Cowper, one 
of Pope, one of Goldsmith, ^nd an 
old Latin grammir; I will open them 
as casually shall direct, and iel vs 
mark the result. 

£2 f 
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Grace \ru In all her steps, Heaven In her 
eye. * MiUWn 

The beauties of F-orone ai last appeared. 
Grace in their Step.s auiV scnsibiliry shuling 
in every eye. (iWt/fmi'rA. 

Love quarrels oft iri pleasing concord end. 

Samson yt^onistei. 

Amantlpm Ijrac amoris integraiio ost. 

’iere»ce., 

Inthem W plainest taught and easiest learnt 
Whai makea a nation happy and keeps it 

u\l 4 Uon. 

Not'to.admireisalt theartl know, 

To make men happy and to keep them so. 

Popt. 

1 heard the wrack, 
earth and sky would mingle. 

, 3 fiUon. 

Methinks yon gentleman, qudlh she, 
Qpposite in the apple tree, 

^ his good wilt, would keep us single, 
luU yonder Heaven and Earth shall mingle. 

Coivpvf . 

Are not these examples of bare¬ 
faced Unitatlon> sufficient to render 
the best humdured critic hypochon* 

driac? 

But whet BVftil comparisons. Will 
you believe me# I# Ibe other day, saw 
a man’s horse, running away with 
him down the Edrnonton Bead, in 
the most impudent imitation of 
JohnGilpinHt 

1 am* my dear Querist, 

Your melancholy friend, 

Momvs. 

* 


society crasists of 36l members, ad«- 
mitted between the am of 21 and 
40, and barred from dangerous and 
hurtful occupationsthe object, to 
secure "annuities to the wido^^^U:f^, 
deceased members; of an¬ 

num, if the husband, pr^us to bis 
decease, had belonged to the society 
12 months; or 20). per annum, if he 
bad been tw6 years a member, Ttfe* 
annuity to cease, should the widow 
marry ^ain, on her being paid one 
year’s annuity in advance. 

On these premises, J wish to have 
discussed,—1st. At what period, af¬ 
ter establisliment, the Society may be 
supposed to have risen to its climax 
ot mortality, and what number of 
annuities ifnay probably attach to the 
society, iv periods of five years, pre¬ 
vious to tliy.time ? 

2d. Wlmfuuarterly, or annual sub¬ 
scription, is ntitf.ssary to .support such 
a society, sup^sing each member 
pays for admisX and certificates 
2l. 12s. (id.} that Lie cxpeuces for se¬ 
cretary and accommHation are 40l. 
pej*" annum; and that Occasional fines 
amount to tJOl. eacli yeaK? 

:td. On the sujiposttion that the so¬ 
ciety pos.scs.scd 3,.'5(X)I. 3 per cent, 
consols, which would be the best nic- 
thod to render it permanent? By 
enlarging its number, by adding to 
iht former annual subscription, which 
is supposed to be inade(]uate, or by 
additions to the admissiun and sub¬ 
scription of fulure members, as va¬ 
cancies may occur ? 

Jtniight be desirable to ascertain, 
in addition to these, w’hetber it is ele- 


Qubries respecting Benefit and 
Ankvity Societies. 

Mr, Editor, 

Y our readiness to admit what¬ 
ever Is calculated for public uli- 
iityi nrmit be obvious to the nume¬ 
rous readers of your very valuable 
Miscellany. 

The importance of benefit and an¬ 
nuity societies is jgenerally acknow- 
led|^, and your insertion of the foU, 
lowtog^inquiries may probably lead to 
discuuious, which will not only 
oblige the institution immediately re- 
fetxtd to, but be hijghly interesting 
and.aseful to other institutions of a 
iimuar de^tiptkm. 

Assume as a aatutn« ffiat a 


giblc for such a society to permit 
members to enlarge the annuity first 
proposed, and, if the principle be ad¬ 
mitted, then in what ratio -the ad¬ 
vance should be founded, whether on 
the age and apparent health of the 
party^Jjy. a (proportionate ad¬ 
vance on his subscription, from the 
time tliat he commenced a member; 
or by forming m iwiditional class on 
the principle ot an increased sura for 
^d5' :^ri^"'-^snbscriplion ? 

Provident 

To Justus. 


i NDEED, Justus, you are an ex¬ 
cellent . fencer, but, like many 
persous skilled in the science of de- 
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fence, you have laid youtself open to 
attack in those particular parts which 
you intended principally to guard- 
My aversion from abusive controversy 
as strong as yours, aiid*I al¬ 
ways cons^i:!'’»;^hat |>erson to be near¬ 
ly defeated, aW unworthy of any 
further notice, who descends to scur- 
k rtlous invectives, and reproachful per- 
^‘acJt^ities. In a i^eriodioaf work, in¬ 
tended for the dihseminatiun of know¬ 
ledge and science, a war of odious 
|)ersonaIity is peculiarly disgusting, 
and those jTersons who can have re¬ 
course to it, must have a very in¬ 
flated opinion of their own conse¬ 
quence, if they suppose that a lite¬ 
rary mibcellany is benefited, or the 
minds of its renders impreVed by 
dieir senseless squabbles. I ultist that 
our controversy will clos^without 
having injured the respeqt-^ble work 
in which it is insertefV oy ncrinio- 
nious e])ilhets, or uni^stihabld per- 
staialities. With tin® ^Aordium 1 re¬ 
turn to the contest.the very out¬ 
set of your repl'.y^'you lay yourself 
open to my attp^k, and, in fact, you 
turn your owfi'^eapons against your¬ 
self. J asserted, \» defence of my re¬ 
view, that an adjective can only give 
a new quality to, but that it cannot 
change the ausolnte meaning of, the 
substantive, and 1 was rather sur¬ 
prised to read, that in your attempt to 
controvert my position, you have ta¬ 
citly admitted it. Hie circuhistance 
of tlic essential dift'crence between a 
black and a white face bear no ana- 
h)g>’ to the question in dispute 5 but 
even this very principle argues in fa¬ 
vour of my position. A olack and a 
white face are esseniialfy difterent, 
but they are both faces, I'he adjec¬ 
tive alicrff not the sense of the sub¬ 
stantive, but the substantive word is 
here tlie same •, were we liowwer to 
say a white face, and Mvbite-4'4age, 
would it not be gross tautology r 
Wherein consists the difference in 
recollecting, with a sc%mn recollec¬ 
tion, or recollecting ^^h9 solemn 
reminiscence; if the 
the power of altering tlie substantive 
reminiscence, it has also (he power 
of altering the substantive 4^collec- 
tion; but the substantive in itself is 
not changed, it has only a quality 
giveki to It, for it will still remain a 
recollection,* in spite of a whole liost 
of adjectives which may be aitacbed 


to it. There is, to t)p sure, a differ¬ 
ence in walking slow and walking 
fas^t, but it is waging nevertheless. 
My recollection on spoiled pudding, 
and my recollection of the death of n- 
child, are certainly djtf’erenl, but you 
cannot alter either from being a re¬ 
collection, by the use of any adjec¬ 
tive, though diametrically opposite in 
its senae. But it is not with the sub¬ 
stantive that I am at war. I declar¬ 
ed the phrase, “ To recollect, with 
solemn reminiscence,” to be gross 
tautology, and whip me the man, says 
Sterne, who can censure for the sake 
of censure. In the disputed passage 
we have a verb active, the significa¬ 
tion of which is, “ To recover to 
memory and we have a substan¬ 
tive, the signitication of which U, 
A recovery of ideas.” To recollect 
with reminiscence, is therefore say¬ 
ing no more than to recollect, with 
recollection; to recollect, with joy 
or with sorrow, would be intdiH 
gible, but to recollect with reminis- 
ceiice, would baffle profounder heads 
than either mine or yours, Justus, to 
understand. Suppose w« were to 
say, td recollect with solemn recol¬ 
lection, what is it but saying, that 
you have a solemn recollection $ and 
does not this shew that the verb is 
su|)erfluous, Tq have a solemn re¬ 
collection, and to recollect with a 
solemn recollection luive the same 
meaning, aud therefore, as recollec¬ 
tion and reminiscence hear the same 
sense, I am authorised in my opinion 
that the disputed passage is tautology. 

In regard to tautology of language 
you quote * Johnson as your shield 
against my attack. I own it is a 
mighty one, but, in this case, it will 
not defend you. Johmon says, that 
tautology consists In a repetition of 
the satfK* words, or of the same sense 
in different word^ and here, Justus^ 
i must aum the penetraiifm oj'.tke 
author of Nuhiiia fI only mean there^ 
hy to say that the author of Nubiiia 
i's possessed of penetration) Appears 
nave deserted you ; Jolinson does 
not say, that there must be a repeti¬ 
tion of the same woTds to bonstuote 
tautology; no, he says, that tautology, 
althou^ it consist in a repetitiqu of 
the same words, consists in g 
differeuee of words bearing same 
sense; no^v as recollectii|n and to- 
miuiscence are diAbreat .wordi^ bear* 
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ing the same sense^ am I not justified subject to certain condittons^ the 
even by the authority ot Johnson in principal one of which isj that it re-* 

* '* ' ‘ tauto- quires the adjective to be d^nitive. 

?e I Now, ih all the quotations which you 
and ha\eAdvanced, the adject! 
raninisoence are the same in ortho- nUive , and can only apply Ao Mle cm*- 
Etraphy > surely, Justus, you must cunistance or thine ; s/v^that there is 
have a very mean opinion of the abi- nothing left for the imagination to 
lities of your opponent, even to ha- supply, nor is there any possibility of 
zard such a supposition. A siipp/>si- the imagination of the reader supply^- 
tiou tmolies a oezree of doubt: and ing any other idea than that which 

. '•mykno;! -1/ - • . . . 

jnorance < 
schoolboy 

But what has orthography to do with speare. Is noi bcfe the sentence com- 
the question ? Tautology of language plcte7 ifTan havi^ done ins best, 
exists without any reterence to or- can do iio more, Besides, it is an 
thography; for I consider language idiom of the language, and is univer* 
in the sen^ in which it is used ^ove, sally uiuierstood ; but, supposing we 
to^mean, waflner of exftression, and were to jay, “ let each man do his 
therefore to divide tautolc^' of Ian- ^rea/tj^Awould there not be sonie- 
guage by the rules of orthography, is thing for imagination to supply ? 
Ske attempting to ascertain the cli- He may do gf^ltalest good or nis 
mensions of a circle by trigonon]iC- greatest harm^ but when we say that 
try. a man has do^Jiis hest^ we leave the 

In regard to the third question, I mind satisfied, Ibe the ideg is complete, 
am still so obstinately rivetted to my Secondly, “ WhiiAjaf^eward awaits the 
former opinion, that all your endea- good. ** Milton.*’ what can good 
voura tail in impressing conviction on apply but to 7 nan ? j?ou cannot pos- 
my mind. You have quoted Sliake- sibly attach any ot^er meaning to the 
sj)eare, Milton, Pope, Young, Addi- sentence, tor it is man only who is 

sou, and South, lb question such au- subject to a state of reward and pu- 

tlioritles would be corned presump- nisnment. Thirdly, 

tuous: nor do I mean to question ^ # . , * , 

them. I acknowledge the construe- happiness they 

tiou of the sentences to be just, nay ^ ^ . i.* » • ^ 

even »>eautiful. I could not dare One fhiM they must want, v,hich is to 

even to whisper an expression of ceq- geoa. 

sure on any one ot them. Pur- ropE. 

Uier, I acknowledge your grammatical In the first line to what does bad re- 
strictures to be just, and which con- fer> I anticipate your answer : to TTicn, 
Vince me that you are no Tyro in The meaning is absolute, it admits of 
philology. You will therefore, per- no other construction whatever# In 
hajvi, be surprised, after these ac- the second line, to pass for 
knowledgmetits, to read, that 1 still I deny that the adjective passes for a 


krguing iKiw like rflt opposition mem- whretosay, tb pass for Me 
■her, wlK), although the propriety of a the question would be, w'hether to 
political step be set before his eyes pass for the gseatest fool, the greatest 
in the most convincing point of light, luiave, or greatest philosopher ? 

must stiU speak against It, fix on either, and 

cause he sits on a particular side of the therefore the sentence would be in- 
house. Stop, Sir j 1 have, perhaps, complete. It were extending this let- 
veiy good reasons to give for my op- ter to ap unnecessary length to copy 
position to your remarks, and I think the quotations from Young, Addison, 
you will allow that they arc worthy of-and South, for the same rule will 
ywr coqskfefration, holdgopd in them, as Jn the quota- 

The ri^ of grammar which you tions Jfoin Milton and. Pope, The 
mention msgr be very jiirople, but it is adjectives all apply to men, end can 
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THE PREFACE, 




iwply to no other object, tlierefore 

tnev are (tclinitive; tlie wisest oi nil - i. • * * 

ages can only mean the wisest'tnen of I ^HERE is such an innate pnu* 
In thepassa^rc of Nubllia I ‘h® heart, of most me a 

(Jb^to tl'^.sup^rlative, as it leaves they are able to admit, nothutg 
the sentencL '^fl' omplete, and the o' ciirren , but what it obvious, nor 
imagination may upply many stale, reckon any thm^ credible, unless it 

\to which the sciences might arrive, 

r* »mriihich might not acqpft with the doth peculiarly afford some- 

idea of the author ‘’""S rare and unusual, it stands with 

Having now entered fully into the «>«ie climate should, in 

. o ... •' ... f«i» Kianvnar rkt*rtrliir*tf» SMm* 


T Aic ot»c»‘s incredible, yeU at least, won- 
msrKs to your considerfition. I ciis» j ^ , i »» , *« *1 j* « 

claim the meie iJca ol a literary 

2 m nvFn.": That there is a nation of men, called 

son. at any time, who will convince p hath been averred by au- 

me, by sound argnmem, at an e ror j .^ors of pregnant iimcnuity, solid 

but at the same tune I am ^solved, judgment, and autheutick V^eetp: 

that having once censured .^1e errors ind^i.ou A ,„a„y have omitted aXi 
of another, 1 will always-^ep boldly ^ / 



knowledge that ,^St error was in me 
and not in him i^honi 1 censured. * 

Rs H. 


.V’ 


REFUBUCATION OF 

SCARCE TRACTS. 

No. I. 


dufity, 

And why should it be thought im- 
probable, (hatnature, whocontinis^iy 
delights to embroider frame of 
beii]g,*withvarietyofcreaturet»iliou!d, 
somewhere produce men of a smaller 
character than oiirselv^t considering 
those capital letters, j;iaQU, 1 mean, 
have been known so far to exceed us 
on the other side^ 

That it is not unbefitting the way 



ffioH and Governtnaif, Jjanguaee. ^ n \ i * • _/•- ” 

Habit, Stature, Food, ice. Their "*,*.*- 

remarkable Affabilitj; and Generouty «hibite.l as examples of the 


to Htratiecrs\ the Age then commonly o^'*^** 

arrive their Abhorrence of Richer , having only given an t^castem 
and Deceit-, their wonderful Skill in o hers to exercise their r^io- 

ihe Sciences-, the Gl-andeur and J^'^ation,,! shall <»nteiit mysdfwi^ 

Magnificence of the Court-, and the 
ElegaL of their TefnpU Castles, 

ani other publiek Buildings. By *"'‘3' ™ 

/dc HcD. Joshua B^unes, 4/fc lU- 

gius Prafes^or of t\ Greek Lan- consideration may 

guage in the Uuive>,Airnf,r'nm- ^ Wteaded 

^/f§re; Editor of Jfon^, ^Euripdieif . .. . 

fife, , • This work was«first pnElished in 

Ingentes animos augt^ lii Corporc ver- ]67d» under the title of Geraniut or a 
sant. ViRo. new Discovery of the little sort of 

«r*xx4' People called Pygmies.**—Joshua 

Hc^ioo. Barnes was born in London, oju 
Printedf>r R. Onfiths, at the Dun- lOth January l654faod di^AugwB, 
$iad, in 8f, Pours Church-j/ards \7'>0* 1712- f 
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discourse, if n6t altogether true, yet than [roldcn mountains, ve still fixing 
not wholly vain, nor, perhaps, defi- our ryes on that desirable object, 
cicDt, in what niAy exhileratc a witty till a sudden noise of the rustling of 
fancy, or inform a bad moralist. leaves alarmed oui» ears wl>l#J^r4ipt 

rentinel at the side portals of our 

r'rwAMiA Inain, and they rec''jrting our eyes 

iiiiliANIA* tlieir studious curiosity, sent 

ON the seventh of No^'enibrr, thetn towaids the hbore, as herdlds,, 
sailing as pleasantly on the Ganges to enquire the reason of* that so'Trasy 
as the natural impetuosity of'that distuibanco; where wc beheld a few 
stream would pcfiuit, the weatlier nersons, whom we thought men, in- 
changing on a sudden, our ship veer’d iiai)itants of that place, though they 
about to the larboard, ami we were sent'uo voices to frighten or invite us, 
driven by a violent cold and dry hut only certain mimical and ridicu- 
norlh wind, into a narrow arm of a lous gestures; from wlicnce, notwith- 

f reat lake on the titmost borders of standing, we might soon collect, that 
ndia, that takes its rise from one they professed us no ili will: with 
common head wdth that famous river; which,« encouraged, we redonbied 
there hawing escaped that direful ouremeeavours to ie,acb the land, and 
elhhrace, which the inhospitable a stedfas^t blast or two backing our 
waves had seemed to proffer us, we design, thet, in less than an hour, we 

C :eedod so slowly, as if a Remora touched tlft^ shore, were we might 
held ertiT keel, or rather as if easily disceri^ that our invitants for- 
“^e had cast anchor in the Mare boie to welcome us with accJj’mations, 
Mortuuin: But having lit last, with or withobligin^iiwords^to corhplimcBt 
much labonr, conquered three leagues us to a nearer'^ccess; not because 
towards the nearest land, in about €hey wanted civiTiti, but those chan* 
eight and twenty hours, we began nels of exprefisionTowbich we call 
t 6 ease odtselvcs, by desisting from mouths. Their posture,'though somo- 
our toil, and b}' a general participa* thing uncouth, was not so rude, hut 
tion of the residue of our victuals, that it declared them to he so far 
which, as yet, held out as wc desired, diflerent from brutes, that notliing 
After this refreshment, the golden sQcnied absent which nrigbt make 
fays of Phaeton began to make the them r.oinpleat men,'hut the gentle- 
eastern mountains blush, that all inan-usher of all-knowledge, Scr- 
their cosily stones and glittering mocination. On their heads they 
aands, w'cre not sufficiently rich and proudly wore grceti boughs, the wan- 
august,^ to welcome so illustrious ‘ a ton leaves whereof, seemed desirous 
monarch : and the gentle breezes of to show themselves by their soft whis- 
the lake, having on the shore saluted pering, more vocal than their bearers, 
the delicious fannings of Aurora, Their habit was of the woolly moss of 
returned to xis in soft whisperings, trees, most artificially cemented with 
land assured us of the arrival of that gum, and interspersed with delectable 
fosy fingered queen. At this, f, and posies; about their necks^ th^ wore 
iwip of my friends, advanced ourselves pleasant chains of odoiiferous flowers^ 
on the deck^ and at the same time, the smell whereof is their chiefest 
^be glorious prince pf day seemed to aliment, except that of a certain lus- 
‘add'iifHrea to his fiery horses and re- cious" «nd nourishing juice, which 
turn'our compliment in a nearer they suck through a suiall tube or 
approa'^h fo «$, But how soon were pipe, into* t^at little orifice, which 
Ofar thoughts divided betwixt fear and nature bath t,ranted them in the place 
admiration, ^ile the mountains, mouths. Their legs are 

which hut now appeared' to us ut any other covering, but 

flaming, began'jo‘Confess themselvi's what their natural hair supplies them 
of that more innocent and apiighle with; but the nails of lM)th hands 
liisti'e which attends the brightest of and feet are augmented to such a 
metal.s, when it is burnished most length, by tlieir sylvan diet, and ig- 
surprisiitgiy ? Wc gazed something imrauce of more human ways, that 
^mesU^ at ihh amazing spectacle, they served them instead of weapons, 
aiid proposing to our hopes no leiss against the strongest wil^ beastSi who 
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iw^i:e^«lway8 too weak forlbem: and 11.,. 

‘-HlA’b thwfi they dug up dowers Is this fair.Tcmpc ? Oftti^clUKic 
platiU as they pleased. They Where you witKgracesdwpn} 
is^oelved fis with no vulijar civility. For Ceres here is In her priiie, ‘ 
expj^ebsing, by •their »ods and the And Barchus’joy doth in ea^^us* 
loquacious motions of their active ter swell? 

no small pride at oUr presence. ^ ^ ^ HI. . 

creatures 1 alas, our stock Is it Eliaiqm? No, obi no*. 

Victuals was but low, and we were For here'Sol shows bU rays: 
ndf So good camalcons^Ett they, to live And fiHiits and flowers for men do 
upon the air, neither could their fra- 

gtanf chafilcts pfevent our fauiUh- Souls in ElWito live not by such 
ment, if we stnidlongcrthere. Where- ways, 

fqre^ being soon weary of their dumb IV. 

cduversanon, we* resolved, in time, Whatever place 'tis call'd, tbricc 
to seek sOhic other pco|iie, whose li* bltss'cl 

herality mightalbre us with provision Are those that here do live: 
for another voyage, and wliose- com- But n:it«re sure,spares in the rest^ 

^ fA __ j? • • ‘ t. • . - . _ I 1 »»»I_ .1.' __ 1.1 —_ 


mun'dy of living, ^eing not s‘'> abhor¬ 
rent from ours, might’ make them 
more sensible of our Necessities, and 
so more prone to relieve thetn. To 
whicli end, having left twenty men 
in the ship, and all *^hc remaining 


W^jcn she these blessings doth so 
fieely give. 

And truly the last distich was pro¬ 
phetical jpiough, for though these 
nlessingswc sosupeiahiindantly great, 
vet those who have the fruition of 



jvhi^h we.e being clireeted inhabitants, thinking tfiey 

, by the signs of,the Astoini, for so these had‘inventeil these little engines, so 

people are ..cglled, went straight up by clock-won. to make them walk 
•towards the mountains. It was now 

spring-tiine of the year, v^, notwilh- ,vhen the little imps behold- 

standing the waemth of he season, i„g ..u. gigantic si/e, rti.iJwav shrwk • 
t!>e mountains wx*re cloathe.l vath a and the nimble kfSs i^n scat- 
double garnicut, the embroidered vat tc^ji.back in fio less coufiision thin 
of! lora, and the eye.daz 2 l.ng mantle j^^ers , truly a small matter 
of Iliabus, and while they glittcied, should have made us run away too, 
III their eirancnce and apparel, the we were so amazed at such an intri- 
emulous vallies raised their swelling acrident. t4ome thought it.was 
breasts of.corn to suctran cviberanoe the land of the Fairies, amfimidort.-d 
ot height, as If they intended to make ,o.lead them back r others, *up- 
the mouataju. acknowledge them- exhorted me 'to 

selves jiiienor to them 5 which Ibvely. ,„v ibotsteps, and* haste" ba^ 

the pcie/ic&l geniuf» o4ip»e of oiiar^com 


paqy, that he Qoviid it’c< forbear cx- 
oMci'aUiijfhis faucy j« gfticulqiofy' 
maiMicr* ' 

I. 

Wh«te arc ;nve, ]\Rises ? hply yon * 
C«u 1^1! thii lovety placq") 

-Wherift Flora Nc^lt her yoNcli renew,' 
And adds^cacdi day u<jW luHrc to 
\ " h^fface.^ 

UNiVEttSAf- Mao. Vot.X^U.- 


again, while there-was opporttmity. 
Buf hunger was a 

tor i\t tlrat tMnc;i.fnr ^ had* now tra¬ 
velled batd two days and a ba1f,*hay- 
i ng, only broke onr Vast the mormn^we 
set out, aiud' si’oee i^C met with 
thing tdiKilay our appetites, 'eaee|^ 
8ome'ftfw-si?;an)g€ fV*tilu we found III 
the w*ay j if vve wchtdiac^^iNy- 

were sure toi^int ai>id fatniih^ltn^g^ 
fruitless dowci;s« and > 
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^ dainties; ^ iJcrefoVel encouraged them, 
to proceed chcarfully, ttnd rather to 
venture auy deatli.tl^n kill thcm*ielve» 
by fear, and die by faint ne. But they 
had little stomach to follow .my ad¬ 
vice, if the ;M)et Eucoinpsus had not 
assisted me with his oration; and in¬ 
deed he was our only support and so¬ 
lace in travel, being a very meny 
fellow, eminently ingenious, of a lalge 
and noble soul, and my singular good 
fri^rtid: l)nt, btcausc you may better 
conjecture' at his perS;on by his s)>eech, 
and tbatl may do him right, I'll give 
you his very word*, as near as I can 
lonieiuber, wliicb, for tlie future, as 
i>ften as occa'^ion serves, I will pro- 
mistf .vou[,to do, whether they be ver&e 
or prose; because 1 ever took good 
heed of his iliscourses and other fan¬ 
cies: and thus he began; *• h'riends 
and compauions, let me dfigire you, 
for two or three miiuUcs oniy^ to com- 
|¥>se youiselves, f<ir 1 have something 
to say that will please and sccuieyou. 
At this they ali oanie about him; and 
?tood quaking to hear wljat he would 
deliver, like a timorous herd of deer, 
when they are fust tyrrified wi|,h the 
approaching noise of huntsmen and 
dogs; and though I could not devise 
what his iultiU might be, 1 donbted 
iKJt but it \Yould be very convenient 
lor the occasion. But thus he went 
on: “ It is not the maoner of gra¬ 
cious heaven, to plal^ unbecoming 
inhabitants in so nappy a soil; nor 
caitany inan^ofreason, or judgln(‘n^ 
^believe these creatures to be Faft ies, 
I. e« nothing, or any s{^irUual btiiigs. 
In short, they are man (here they 

. Stared at bim monstroush) *, ay, men, 
X say, rational as we are, and, 1 doubt, 
far inore coura||eous; for did you not 
obterye them sometimes to make a 
standt eod, looking at us, seethed al¬ 
most pi'epared to come to us? and, 
eert^My^ though the uousuni 
nesS'Of' qjur* bulk might justly aimuc 
bad we tlieir hearts, we sho'uld 
not have trembled so easily at the 
sight ^'^uch minute animals. I have 
oAcfi) h^rd of Pygmies, that they ride 
ojO gi34ds, and t^cse kids we saw are 
profHirtionable enough to suc,h 
QOtitanrt. TXks dafkness of tbehr ooip- 
lilexidn b^ihg a consequence of 

why sliould vve^^uapect any 
d|lboUt«l apparition I seeing devihi, 


[Jamoaiy 


* 

as Spirits, can have no colour at all, 
because such qualities are only .proper 
to bodies f and, if no colour, wliy may 
they nbt in the assunvption of bodies 
to them, invest that body they assume 
with any other colour as well as 
black ? for thus, as we paint devils of 
that co’our, which is most dillerent; 
froni ours, oo the ^Ethiopians ara ac; 
custonicd to "iiaiut them white, and 
perhaps with no less absurdity. Hav¬ 
ing therefore shown them to be no itn- 
matcfial substances, it remains, they 
must be material, that is, as may he ga- 
thcrcdfi om thqirself-inotion andvotce, 
animal creatures; au^ their shrieking 
being much after the manner of ouv 
children^ though more sharp and 
squeaking, a» well as their shape and 
habit, pemiadei us they must be men. 
I’hon let us view them, their manner - 
of government, their buildings, cus¬ 
toms apd labours, which will prove, 
iio doulu, the most delectable adven¬ 
ture that all our travels did ever yet 
present us with.” You^ would not 
think of what wondrous efficacy these' 
few words were, being conhdcntly ut¬ 
tered by one whom tliey all knew to * 
be well learned in geography, and of 
great eloquence, which was attended 
whh u secret ''nergy, called Peitho, • 
which made him persuade the most 
oi)stinate, and load hk hearers by 
their ears, as bears arc led by the 
noses. But yet there was one obstacle 
more, !>y reason of one unreasonable 
fellow, called Pandeison, a liomaiiist, 
w'ho began to exclaim after this for*!- 
ihh manner, “.Oh! ye mad-mtn! 
to follow a whimsical poet "to (his 
knd of misery; though such kind of 
men arc not only belidS'ed to go to 
hell themselves, but arc known to 
lead others tliithcr. This place is the 
Gate of Hell, those are devils, v^bicU 
he would fain persuade u« to be men; 
and tile kids and goats, that he con¬ 
fesses abound there, we are told by 
bcripUiJt, are the damned, which 
those devils a/e driving to sotne place 
of to ijpe ot; /jor la^it strange, that the 
-j^AjcesigeHriTso pleasant and dfelecta- 
ole, tor, theysay, the way to bell is 
strewed with roses,; aix^ .1 fear, if you 
proceed, am rqsolvrf not to fol¬ 
low, that these mountains will, indeed,'* 
prode" Hamhig ones, as they seemed at ,i 
tirst, a ju^lpunishmcUf foryour (emeri- 


iSfO} 






ty; and* saying; this# he hasted back¬ 
ward; vith his l.'eads, and 

t;ros 8 i»g himself 411 over, conthmally 
flinging Ora pra-nobis’s io ihc Virgin 
Maryj which, when Eucompsus per¬ 
ceived, he helped to crops him too, 
and fell info such a violent laughter, 
thdl while ttbne of us conhl refrain, 
the noise being at l€as| trebly increas¬ 
ed by the reverberation of that moon- 
Uinoiis and hilly country, pot Pan- 
deison into such a fright, that l>e hast- 
ened down tho mountains, lik'e one 
i)Ofisessed, till his precipitant fear gave 
him such a fall, that we thought he 
had broke his neck; yet, for all this, 
our laughter -was rather augmented 
than diminished, till a charitable 
thought ^oi our.companion forced ns 
to a 'restrainh And tills mirth did ws 
so much good, as to make lis'forget 
our hunger, whicli we could, hardly 
else, have tolerated longer, wi 
sent four of oiif servants to bring him 
back tc us,^ who made a very speedy 


return agam with f!o6r ftindiywon^lii 
a swnon, his cloat^s and f|C{e all Wn, 
and hh left-arnf broke ? nil *wMch 
seemed, to '«s, a very cheap ransom 
for his nkeV* But, ns'soon as ever 
he recoverSid, be winked very siily; 
and,-of a sudden, cried nat on ns, a»* 
If we were devils too, which occasion¬ 
ed us to laugh once more. But, at 
last, finding how still and harmless 
we bore ourselvesf he took tlie con^ 
fldehce to open his eyes z, little 
wider; and, having come to the know- 
led(|e of he entreated our pardon, 
and desired we would not leave him 
behind us, hut carry him to the iicjct 
house we should see, and rest (here till 
he was recovered* \Vc cut up 
some gras* and flowers, and, haying 
spread them on a bed, wliicb .we feia 
epUTposed of twigs ami hoiigbii^ tOin- 
luittrd biia to onr four servants, to 
be laid ihVi’con, and so to he hrpt»gltt 
after us^ Thus all was right again, ♦ 

[To be coniinumli] ' 


CIllTlCIS]^. 

“ ^lu!lI negaMiruis, ntidi difforomus jusiirram 
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Observations on the Movements ' **' Unforttmatcly there was never 
of Me British Aki^v in Spain, M anyfixe<l plan of <iperattouii: weweie 
Jlepjy to fke Statement latel}! puh- M'c crentnivs of accident: wc'-were 
lisked hy Brigadier-^enerat tlemij led by circuniftmiccs from one corner 
Clinton, ^^v « British Opficer. of the counirv to the other 5 iiMrati 



dfeii.. u.-™! opinis,. of ,i,e ir;'";:;; 

|ns.ncemy the ! what we should have fioiw.'if tke»e 

but we beheve there c.n.te no doubt ,,,,d byen intereepted, 

hat; thoudi the Span.anls may not j ,,, 3 ^ coniLture, 

liavaacied irom .nsmeerhy, yet they .. Decembe-v tfee 

were certainly less prompt and cordial collected at SaWtwtrt 

m their co-operationUuui we had rca- villada; and ewrj- <t 5 tiw»atT.Ai 

son to expect. made for the iwincho^ fb© oi^li^j^t 

M;tny strong asserlmns are rnadc „s tiuring bighr, 
in the wirse of Um pamphlet, which Soult'i ejorps 

at^w that the author does P<^ at i^airion an 4 HaldiM^ba <m the fol,- 

wothoatunder»taoding li|isntyect. Sir ihwiiig morning; the tfooiw wct 4 iu 
Ji^bn Mpore IS aspersed wthot;t TOUCH uiotinn; ahouf eighL iis the ovening; 
ceiwi(Hiy» though the autlmr pro- ten o'clock an ordpr arrived fer the 
the atraig adanratioi\ he that this 

..t, should Vtura.to 

Tile following pas age will exhibit cautonmenfs. The cause , el Jliii 
Ibp author’^ tnanwer; unexpected cliange in tlit < ndulliU* 

‘ * F ^ 
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tion of the Commander in Chief 
ind&t doubilcss be,attributed to the 
iiiWination cointmiDicated to our 
hend-quarters, by tlie Maiquese de la 
Ih.'mana, that the enemy, under the 
immediate orders of Bonaparte, were 
in foil march from Madrid, with a 
view to cut off our retreat upon Por¬ 
tugal or Galicia; so tbtit, had wc not 
accidentally received this intelligence 
from the Spaniards, it appeals that 
the safety of the army would ha\c 
tjcen^ committed ; because theie was 
not suFicicnt time for engaging^ tbc 
Trench corps at Carrion, without ex¬ 
posing ourselves to be surrounded, 
and that consequently wc were placed 
in a dilemma, from which*we were 
only extricated by a' most sudden 
and precipitate movement. 

Qp the 24t!i of December the 
army began to retire tewards the fron¬ 
tier of Galicia. Sir David Baird*s 
column moved upon Astorga, cross¬ 
ing the river Esla at Valencia dc Don 
•Tuan. General Hope's and ticneial 
Frazer's corps, with tbc boad-quarlcrj-, 
marched upon Bmicvciitc, and there 
fell into the high road between Ma¬ 
drid and Corunna. General Hope 
was first directed to proceed by way 
ofVillalon, which place he hud be¬ 
fore passed throiigli, on his niarth 
from Toro: the route was afterwards 
changed, and hcmaiohed hy Mayor- 

and Valderas to Beucvciitc. At 
first it was, 1 really believe, the in¬ 
tention of our Cq^nmander jn (^bihf 
to occupy the pinnhtnnii*, and defend 
tbc passi*s of Galicia: with this view, 
fJjC country in the nc^hhourhood 
pf Monbuey, which is on the load 
from Beneventc t(> Oronse, was le- 
connoiticd; and it cnididentiy 
asserted* in the higher ranks of the 
army, that Sir.fohu Mooie intended 
only to withdraw liiv tioops from the 
plains'ofCastile and Leon; and then 
make a decided stand in the almost 
impcnetuthle couplrv of Galicia. 

After reaching AshM’ga, the face 
,of Iho country nssumcs a very dii|'c- 
rfetit oppeaiancc from that, to which 
4rc bad hithc^itp been accustomed; 
the'grand communication leading to 
jporumwtf crosses the summits of 
ntpuiftaii]i.s, which wefe at that time 
covei*^ with snow: th^n. perhaps 
tHddenW descends into a deep and 
narrow vdicy, watered' by a shallow 


torrent, and confined on either side 
by lofty precipices ; the,road is often 
formed along tite slopy of a mounfarii, 
and generally from forty to fifty feet 
in width, and is, in almost every part 
from Astorga to Coninn?, an extent 
of 180 miles, >voithyof the most im¬ 
proved ages of society'; though at 
this season bf the year, on account of 
tlie snow or rain, and continual com¬ 
munication, it was in many parts very 
indifferent. The descent frhin the 
^Puerto dc Manzanah a difficult pass, 
over the summits <jf a ioft> motmtain, 
about four leagues from Astorga, h 
a surprising instance of the labour 
and ingenuity of the people. In some 
instances, in the elevated plain on 
the right bankof tbc .Mir.’ o between 
Lugo and Betanzos, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the former, the ground 
is rather favourable for the opera- 
tions'pf cavalry; but in general, from 
the continued enclosures, the wcoefs, 
the nioiintainons nature of the coun¬ 
try, and its rocky soil, the movements 
ftf ca\alrY were imptacticahlc; and 
their 'operations wcic confined on 
most occasions during the retreat, to 
the bieadth of the'v<»ad, upon which 
the enemy advanced, and our army 
retired. It should tu* also observed, 
that the moiiptain? of (Jalicia were 
intersected by nunu’ious toi rents and 
deep ravines^ over ^^hich soii<l bridges 
of mason rv have hern < onstiuctcd. 

From this ilcftcription of the .coun¬ 
try, and of the road upon which the^ 
Biitisb army retreated, it will not, I 
think,—it cannot, be denied, that wo 
made our leivogradc movement under 
llie most favourable circumstances ^ 
tiiougli 1 am ytJt to lea**!! tbc necessity 
of such a inovement; when almost- 
(L veiy part ^f the rt-ut! offcrfrcl n strong 
and difficult,'pa^'', and every inch of 
giound miglit have been successfully 
ilisputed. By a*judicious arrange¬ 
ment, it svoold indeed have been al¬ 
most impossijde, at that season of the 
year, for ilie enemy to have gained 
oiit^ rear by turning either of our 
Banks-; iunsuch a cotnftry we bad 
amnle means in the numbers and 
gallantry of our troops for a stout and 

effectual resistance agaimt luiy army 

■- - - '■ . . . ... 

• A pass in a mountainous district 
>s always teimcd by tUe Spaniavdii 
Puerto. 
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far m6t*« niimeroui than ourselves j We decidedly coti^enan tbe open* 
but as wo did decide, ta abandon ing of the Fuiage CuttUe* It waa 
Galida> why so much precipitation ? certainly a bad taste whic^ coald in- 
We were never compelled to shew a duce its author to dbmtnence his poem 
large front to tlfc enemy, unless we with tlia first four lines of Paradise 
oursdves were desirous to engage Lost. It produces surprise Indeed: 
them; and the French cavalry. Which but it is that sort of surprise which 
in point of numi)crs so far exceeded we should f^l at unexpectedly find* 
out own, was, from the najurc of the ing a monarch in a hitchen. 
couidrv, rendered almost entirely use- 

less ; we !iad also' the op]>ortunity of thing; tre knowy is neither stnnge 

checking" the pursuit of our adver- *3 * ”.1 *1 *1 u .^.t, *» 

^ary, by\ ^vdl-timed .lestruetiou of But wonder how the Jev.l ho got there.” 

the bridges ami artificial causeways, Mr. Huvdis has, evidently, ,mado 
wliich so frequently occur in the Cowper his model, both in the plan 
road between Aslorga and Corunna, and execution of hU poem. It has 
Before, liowever# leaving the former, many of the defects of his master, 
all stores, which were tleemed untie- and is not without some of hts beau- 
cessary, were destroyed, and every tics: it has, also, §ome defects which 
preparation was nnule for a rapid re- iRdong to the antlmr alone*. 

II cat, on accou nt of tiie near approach The 'object of the ViUage Cumte is, 
of the enemy; anunnnition waggons to pourtray the amusements, occupsi- 
wcreburncfl; an entire depot of in- tions, and thoughts of a rustic clergy- 
trenching tools was abandoned*; and nian during the four seasons of tnp 
thus were we deprived of ilm most year. Such a poeifi necessarily Slis- 
effecdial means ot seriously impeding cards the idea of apian: yet, even 
his piogrevs.” ' ^ in the wide range of subjeef! 

Upon the wliole, we approve of the which it admits of, there may be a 
manner in wiiich this author ha > step- greater coherency ot parts than is, 
ped forward, to shite what he knew, sometimes, to’be found in Mr. 
and to counteract the *ini|irossion dis. Cowper, whose muse is suln- 
whicli may have been left upon the ciently excursive, yet generally pre- 
public mind by the statement of Ge- serves a degree ot connection in the 
neral Clinton# ^ subjepts which he treats: onepara- 

- ^ g**^»ph is not violently dissimilar from 

Tub Vii,lagf, Cuiiate, and other a succeeding one : and a sort of unitjt 
Po^.m^tincLudirig some Pieces now ^ topic prevails throii^h each divi- 
first pullished. Mi/ the Hev.Hn^s >']* . We wish Mr. 

I Hi'iir^ls, D.D. late Fellow id'Mag- ^'■”’4'? accomplished this, for his 
dalen College, ‘and Projeosor transitions are occasionally so violent. 

Poetry in tfie Univer/Hy of Oxford. ‘>>3^ ‘^ey '“P'"®*® "P®" the.mmd the 
. idea or-readinga common piacebo(jk 


t 


in which opposite circumstances are 
confusedly huddled together. 

This defect" forms, of course, a 
principal one, and it is scarcely bossi- 
ble that any other should be found. 


[^Continved from VoL wup. -Ififi.] 

HE •grejftcr part ot the poems 
contained in this volume^ave 

bc^n already before the public, and _^ . _ ,, ___, 

it maybe thoi^ght, in some degree, in a poem of this kind, except what 
superfluous to criticise them now. may attach itself to the language, 
But it is to be remembered UKt they senuments, or imagery. Of,j|;he8e, 
havo never passed unfler our notice, hpwever, there afe out few, and if 
and Yherefore we have an apiple field tjie reader .succeeds in ^reconciling 
for criticism: andigjpfei'haps, many of himself to this, be will find little else 
Q]^r readers rmy be yet unacquainted to displease hun. 
with them. It is true, indeed, that Mr. Murdis^possSssed many of the 
en^ndatory criticism must lose all its qualities of a poet; not tnde^ those 
eflidicy ^ith regard to the author, for which belong to the faigher byaiichcs 
the hand^ that wrote, cannot now of poesy, but such as a 

rectify its errors: but it cuayjae be^gpleasing writer. He ^enmi^ty 
poficial to others. wkoA a Vigorous imaginatu:^: a fkm'cr 
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ICriiMm, 


[jA^vkuv 


rtf original COKibin^ion, 'aft active Nor quU the 6 oyitny couch preferment 
iabey^ a felicity of expression, and . str«ws. 

harrtiony of versifi^atibn. \Vtth such ai 4 your master. While Alcanor liVcfr, 

qualities,, it is impossible he should Though PrOndonce no p^tcr moM des^ 

be read without mtereat. ^J^ords, yel shall he .,ot regret 

In our extracts from the foliage ThathcrcnoimcMahfc so little worth 
CurOilS., we ^alb probably, be more To God and to his country. For h« too 
copious tjaan we, usually ariS, from a Might still have slumber'd in an easy chair, 
certainty that thfe passages which 
^a!l produce will be perused with ^ 

pleasure by our readers. As a pre- '’“‘’f "'"t 

llmlniasnr k« awL fr^ OCCaSIOn CUt ihO goWlcn llttk, 

limina^, it c^ntiot to una .ceplable to ^J^ste the nobler sweefF 

Xca4 the author s descriptiuu of the of pfp domestic. There ih'apouate live?., 
sCUraCe8 house. In habitation but plain and small: 

_ , . Iwook in and see; for therd no treason lurks. 

In yonder mansion, rear d by rusiichands, And he who lives as iu the face of fclcav’a 
And deck d with no superflnous ornament, Shuns not the eye of man- On cither side 
where use was all the arAirect propo-'M, xtie door, that opens wi*h a touch, a room ; 
And aUth^^ master wish d, which, scdroe a, 7-],^ ku^^en one, and. what you will ilic 


mile 

Froin village Himult, to the mornhig sun 
Turns its warm aspect, yet witli biobsotn. 
hung 

Of cherry and of peach, lives happy still 
Tfte reverend Alcanor. l)n a-hdl, 


other. 

There now he sits in meditation lo^t. 

And to the growing page commits with 

To-mairow’s tv'»xt. Look round, not fear 
U) rou te 


"*yTlie hi.sy soul, which, on lujr work intent, 


Which idly wanders at it- fool, it stands, 
And'looks into a valley wood^^espreut. 
That winds along below. Beyond the 
bVook 4 

-Where t?ie high coppice in*^erce})t5 ir not, 
Ch social elms, or with his ample vwu't 
The venefablff oakj up the steep .side 
Of yon Aspiring hill full opjio^ite, 


Hold^ seii'^e 
^ bolt 


a pii^'ncr, and with cautions 


I J.is hair'd full fa-t the portals of the mintl, 
To shut out interruption, l&are the walls— 
For her'^* no painter's happy art has taught 
The great progenitor to live anew 
LjM>n the smiling canv-iss. Sculi turchcre 
- . - . i . No ornament liM hung of fiuit or flow’r; 

Luxuriant pasture spreadt before his eye j^Nor spettmen is here, i<i Mu>w how well 
^emal vwlure; save that here and thcre^'j-pe unmmve style cau steal me grace 
A spt^ of deeper green shows where the Which Waturc lent the painter. Orre 

Expects a nobler harvest, or high poles j{.,lf almanack, iunf print, without a frame, 
Mark the retreatof the scaroe-budded hof, ^bove me graie hangs iinaccoinijanicd : 
Hcr<»fteT to be cm merit I y fair, A kind r*meiuhrancor of time to conic. 

And hide the naked stafTthai train d him up Oj fast and festival, expiring terms, 

Wi^ goblen flow’r*. On the hill top Wewrnoon and full, A regal table here 


behold 

The vtlUge steeple, tiding from the mi<Ut 
Of many » rbsite edifice ; 'tis all 
Tb® Fastor's care. For he, ye '’ hipping 
clerks, 

Who with a j>»ckey's speed from morn till 
nij.'ht • * 

Gqllop aniaio through sermons, services, 
And dirty rrad**, and barely find the d.ty 
Snfiidient for your toil-^he «sti}l disdains 
For tucre>sake to do h)s wo* k amiss, 

And 8iarye' the Hock he iindertukcs to 
feed. 


Arrests the eye, and lierc the brave account 
Of Chancellor, High Steward, and their 
train, 

Vice-Chancellor, and Proctors; awful sound, 
And-^iStill more awful ^'ghlto him, that 
treads 

The' public stieet witlKhal and stick,'Or 


wjiins 


Nor does he eo/y yotlr ignoble ease, 

Vc pamper'd Frtests, who ohiy dat and 

An 4 l^)rt^ tawny 

ibice^ 

»Idep on, and take yQ 


That gr-ivc appendage of thuchhv, a band. 
Above behold the venerable pile * 

Some pious Fonndco rais’d ; but stay we not 
To call Itim from his grave, 'where he 
perhaps . 

Would gUdly rest tihknown,ajtd haveeii«Car 

Not to be rous'd by the Archaiigers trump. 

(. *> , > 

Yoh hMf-a-dozao shelves »ii{vpt>it, vast 
weight! 

The .Cyrate's Library. Ther« snafshair4 
*st.tnd 

and heroes, modern and'aatique| 
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He, their eommander, tike the vanqtiishM 

Out-cast of Hcav'n eft through their armed 

files 

Daits an experienifd eye, and feels his 
heart 

Distcndwiih pride to be their only chief. 
Yet needs not he the tedious muster-roll; 
The title page of each well-known, his 
.name, • 

And character. Nor scorns Se to converse 
With raw recruit or jnusly veteran, 

And oft )jrefers the mutilated garb 
To macaroni suit, bedauuM with gold*, 
Which often hides the man of llule worth, 
And tinsel properties. What need of dress 
So fine and gorgeous, if the soul within 
Be 'Chaste and pure ? the fairest mask put on 
Hides not the wrinkle of deformity. 

A soul of worth will »gild a beggar's frieze, 
And oil his tatterM s.uit a lustie shed 
No time can change. Give to the HaHot's 
clieek 

The gk>wing rouge, true yirtuC needs it not. 
Sliedvpjerfumes in the chambers of the sick^ 
The lip of health has odours of its owA 

Now mark ye, what* the master most 

Yon aiu iq ualed t hing, w liosc shape]ess 1) u I k* 
Fills half hU room, the name a harpsiciiord. 
Jn day.s remote the artist liv’d, who.se hand 
First smooth’d the burfiisb’d surfacs^, haply 
sprung 

From liii' of Jnbal, whose ing^mious rate 
'i'aughi erst tlie harp and organ. Thence 
it canio, • 

Like great Atndes’ sceptre, handed down 
From V nlcat'.’s smiiiiyto his chaitt rbox, 
The perl am! ninible-Snger’d Aigicide, 

Jove g^ivc it, he to Felops, and so on. 
ho wlien his 'Grace a ihicad bare c 6 at 
discards, 

He gives it to his valet, he to Tom, 

And Tom to Hick 5 then swings it for 
while 

Undor a' petilhousc-shade Monmouth- 
street. ’ 


Fro|n honours not his owfe ? Give my th« 
steed 

Whose noble efforts b^ thepicoawi^l 
1 care not for his grandsire or Iris dm : 

Be thine the nag of admimbly port, ^ 
Which, spare and sinewless, still, lags 
tShindi 

I ask him not, though sprung of Galmthjr, 
Bucephalus, or Pegase. Yet I grant. 
Where goodness is to greatness near Bllied» 
And blood and virtue for one empire strive. 
The man who has thnm is a man indeed. 
Nor, trust me, is the IVorld so worthte 
grown, 

But such there are, and such tny souf 
esteems. 

That ample case, which underneath the 
frame ^ 

Of ha rpsicliord so smooth, in shape uncouth 
Uepo&cs, from the morning brooigi defends 
A viol-babfl, else long ago destroy’d 
By the rude blows of slattern {.^alage. 

For she, a subtle wit, can plainly see 
No worth in that whose worth is far remoVd. 
Beyond her sight and reach: so, critic-like. 
She sweeps away her cobweb with a frisk, 
And crushes mady a pearl. * 

If Homer has been praised for the 
skill with which he. nQat*sJialled lita 
ships, and Falconer tor the superior 
.skill, p#^hap.s, of giving dignity to 
the detail of naval tactics; if rope 
has been celebrated for tlie dexteriQr 
with which he avoided the use of the 
ignoble word semars, in his Rape of 
i/ie Itocky and Phillips for having 
gracefully siing even a ShilVmgy let 
some praise be given, to HunKs, for 
no tinskiUul delineation of a curate's 
coftage. V 

There is rpuclj poetry in the follow¬ 
ing dekription of the flpthof’s ^breo 
sisters; and the-reader will sympa¬ 
thise with the poet as Hfe contemplates 
tlie picture of the “gentle Isabel.” 

9 


It travcj!> once again from baric lo' back 
Of prentice, poet, pedlar, till al length. 
Quite out at elbows, «ik 1 buUons htri^it, 
Powde^Vl and grgasy, to#uine beggar’s brat 
It fdlls, a grdden prlz.?. Such the descent 
Alcgnot’s insiftunent may buasi^ buUhe 
S^re for its present u^ie the t|dag esteems, 
Thin could jli* ancient p^nUgree be trac’d 
E’en to the Jlays of old Crulwallader. 
Whal*bt>otfe it, Oye titled great, to«how 
Thc’ttnble'anccfitorof regal line, 

WH^ valour bound nii^emy in chains. 
Or piuttftic wisdom sav’^l’lTstate, 

Td bd aBied to men of worth md ^#1% 
Thpgldffdftt^ wrld, »f in yonrselves 
No flparlfV virtue live ? Wbo cant esteem 
'iawinmij,.ivhoaU bisdigpity dt^ ' , 


In chamWs yet unsung three fairies d^vdlt^ 
Fuch to Ak arittr bound, and rmur in bloud. 
But nearer in aiFcctiori Jalia siu^ ' 

Who hokh: therejgn of househtdd rnunai^ 
jmunr, ^ 

And moderates with skill lavish 

Of hasty LuUge. 

Of aspect mild, and iv^-ldndminy cheek; 
Good humouV there, and hiiioconce,'«bd 
health, 

Peronnrnl.roses shed. IlUaMay 
WhicJ) n^er drops its blush, but still tbcl 
same ^ 

Appear^t in Rummer, Aulumb^ Winter, 

Spf|ng4^ . 

Save when it glows with^a s sf t n l ewn yek 
'Kifs^hythe 
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JU «oun<] of eomm^ndatidn weU-beitowM, For excellence, ami often wears a heart 
Uod» the down-cast eye of modest worth, Of noble temper, under ftlth and rags t 
Which shrink* at itsdown praise. Unwary While he that reigns^ in spite of outwatd 
Belles, * pomp, 

Who day by day tho fashionable round Js mean and beggarly within, and far out- 

Of dusipatiun tread, stealing from art weigh’d 

The blush Elt^ owns, to hide a check By the offensive lazar at his gate. 

Pale and deserted, come, and learn of me IV unletter'd’fool, who daily steers the 
^ow to be ever'blooming, youiig,and fair. ' plough 

Give to the mind improvement. Let the With vocaiv h<?ad, and heart as unimprov’d 
• tongue ' As the dull brute he drives, gives to the 

Be subject to the li^art and head. With- world 

draw 4 . A necessary good, which all thy pains, 

From diey smoke, and Hip with agile foot, Ingenious Critic, or thy deep research. 

Oft tt* the day b^Ujs, the steepy down Profound Philosopher, thy preaching. 
Or velvet lawn, earning the bread you eat. Clerk, 

Bisewith the lark, and with the lark to Thy pmttle, Lawyer, or thy grave demurs, 
bed; Costly Physician, hardly shall exceed 

The breath of night’s destructive to the hue. The kingly tulip captivate? the eye, 
Ofev’ryflow’r that Wows. Go to the field, But smert we loathe ; while the sweet 
And ask tile humble daisy why it sleeps ^ violet. 

Soon as the sun departs? Why close the WUi^U little-beauty boasts, hid front the 
eyes sight, 

Ofblossomsinfinhe, long ere the moon With such a fragrant perfume hits tl^c 
Her oriental veil puts off? Think why, sense, * 

Nor let the sweetest blossbni nature boa-.ts As mukes us love ere we behold. And th^^^ 
Be thus^xposM to night’s nink’mdly damp. The gaudy peacock of the feather’d race 
Well may it droop, and alt its freshness The noblest scemrf,* till ihij, sweet note be 
lose, ht-ard 

CompeU'd to'lasto, the rank and pohnous Winch nightlycheersthe musing poet’s ear 
gteam ' Under the thurney brake; and then we 

Of midnight theatre, and mornin;f4)a]I. ^ 

Give to repose the soleinn hour she i I-dni';, Th^*t little Piuloniel,'‘'iho«gh unadorn’d. 
And from the forehead of the morning .steal Need-, out the aid ui i>!uincs. .So, Label, 
The sweet uccarioo. O there is a charm lnicrn.d W 'lth upon thy cheek bcstowii. 
Which morning has, that give> the brow A ros(:\ beauty, though no riise bethere. 

of age A heart which alTn«>>t breaks lo be rebuk’d, 

A smack of youth, and makes the lip of A nnnd inform’d, yet tearful to be seen, 
youth Kept by a tongue which never but at liome. 

Shed perfumes exquisite. KN|>cct it not,^ And rjutious then, its golden tru'^l betrays. 
Ye who till noon upon a dnwn-bt*d lie, _ 'i'hese arc thy charms, and diey are charms 
^Indulging fev’rous sleep, or wakeful dream 

Of happiness no mortal hearijras felt A»d m mv eye as sweet a grace bestow, 

But the regions of romance. Ye fair, A.s matchless Beauty, trick’d in airy sjmi!cs 
LUce you it must be woo’d or never won And sujt of fantasy, what time she trips 


uo 


And, being lost, ft Is in vain yc ask 
For milk'of jo^es and Olympian dew. 
Cosmetic art no tincture cajp uitbid 
The faded fc.'uurc to restore : no chain, 

Be it of gold,and strong as 
Can fetter beauty to the fairoue’s will. 

* But lea^e wc not the gentle Isabel 
'Uasungi though nafure oh her check 
• rose 

Has planted, and the lily blossom there 
Without a rival. Loede within; and learn, 
That oci the mind internal alift b^stows^ 
-.What ^e denies the face, Yes, she Ls 
kind, *« 

AiOd ifhes to ev’ry man his propef gift, 

To n^e him needful tohjs native soil. 

so stratige 

*Twlxt man and man, as haughty drioi 


With foot mandible the sprightly round 
Offaiiy dance, outshining ev’ry star 
And planet ui the nigln. « And these shall 
la'll, « 

As morning fair and fresh as atnnraiftli, 
When ail thy triumphs, Beauty, are no 
more , ^ . 

[Tw he amihved.^ ' 

V , 

Not at Hc&mb: a dramatw tntcrluin^ 
as performed* roHJi ^neral 
prohalioiit by Ike Xiriiry^hane 
panyl at the httetum lZS'^^rr/?w. WrU^ 
ten by IL C. Dallas, Aul^ 
of EdsmenU'^sf ^^Knat&ledge\ Wr- 
Auhrcyt ^ p*p, 40, I80£h 

DXtLASis ahc^^ known to 


. . the public as a writer oiipovels; 

THa>«j^V9adiuFontBemonaTcV£hiiil/^hi^^ his first dmniStitx 
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atrempt> and, as a first attempt, it 
sHtiUla be judged with lenity. He 
wilf not be ot&nded with us, if we 
hint that he is capable of improve¬ 
ment. Perhaps, lioWeVer, he raay 
triumphantly appeal from our opinion, 
to the pupHc approbation which has 
attended his piece. He« may learn, 
however, that popular*applause is a 
very fallacious and indiicrimlnate test 
of merit. But, we suspect it will not 
be easy to convince Mr. Dallas of 
this, if we may judge from the self- 
congratulatoiy preface which he iias 
written to his play. Really, how¬ 
ever, we do not condemn that pre¬ 
face ; it is innocently and veiiially 
written: and Mr. Dallas has only 
ventured to disclose, what every man 
must have Jdt under similar circum- 
statices. 

The unspoken prologue has very 
considerable merit, and we will ven¬ 
ture to transcribe it here. 

Our Auihor, anxious for your appro¬ 
bation, 

Ifa?; sent mo here by way of prcpaiation ; 
But utuleicnimiofi still what mean'* to iho, 
i'o recommend this t)aiiilitig of bifv iMusc : 
From thought to Uiouglii with double 
haste Ite rov'd, 

As fancy led or judgment disapproved : 

I could not bear4o see him thus perplex'd, 
bo ciied, ‘‘1*11 lake your ttile for my text'* 
At hnnic, or vot at home—-''^ )h \ tis a theme 
As vast as KoUy'a never f.nhng btioam. 
Why, Nut at homc\i the voice of modern 
davs, 

Which eveiy age, and sex, and rank dis- 
plays': 

And CoAtombs, fioin the 'Prentice to ihe 
peer, 

Dbdiin the limits of thoir proper sphere — 
Observe iny Lord—the copy of his 
groom- 

in all the scenes of vulgar life at hotne ^ 

At hotne to all the Pugilistic train, 

Lord of the ring and hero of the rein : 

But uoi at hoi/ie when tradesmen woti(d be 
paid, 

worth arid genius supplicate his aid ; 
And leiut at Aome Oh! mean and grove¬ 
ling mind! 

In that high ffUltioti Which his birth 
assigned. 

Ih thbso dull otonients uAen erma) pre^ 
vails,‘ ^^0^^ 

And beaux forgeUjg^ll, ahd scatidal fails. 
What da me ygj rfniott e*ar can condescend 
At Aowa^hi mlttary hours to spend ? 
Athc^^a! OIr UMuatrous! i4 there then 
no way 

NivEusAi Mao. Voi.XIU. 


To kill the languor of the irksome day 1 
Call my barouche*! Fli drive to lady 
Bloom : 

Our mutual watchword still is—IVb# at 
home! 

And IVIr^. Shuttle, odious, nutic creature I 
Whose suppers wc endure from mere |^>od 
nature. 

nri,sk at his po^ir, and practised in reply. 
The powdcicd footnuin tells the ready lie : 
Not sotlu* -^implelart justc ^meto town, 
Scuice iudf a coxcomb, more than half a 

c]<iN> n. 

With awkward shame he turns his head 
away, 

And blushing stammer^— at home to* 
day. 

To Bond Stre 'L next, to cheapen fans 
vnd lai.es, * 

Or buv at Overii>ir> ihe Loves and Graces. 

4 

These udltes drive away tlie morning 
spleen; 

Rout, Upora, Concert close the evening 
scene. 

Thus having trod the giddy circle o'er, 

'fill fashion palls, and folly charmft no 
more, 

T.Btlcss end tir'd, at length she condescendt 
To pass one night at Ao//ie—but asw ker 
friendi. 

roith Ay a thousand card.*, and each con¬ 
veys 

Her summons, couched in true Laeottic 
phiase: 

Her Ladyship home —Well! view her 

there: 

Order your coach at ten to Berkeley Square; 
Along the crowded staircase farce your 
way, 

Where co-jily Itoweis their mingM sweets 
display : 

Approadt the long saloon wherci blathkg 
bright, 

Rich chandeliers refiact the varied light. 
Her sofa deck'd with oriental pride^ 

All Egypt*!, monsters grinning at her side. 
Midst shapeless mockeries of Greece and 
Home, 

In lawdry pomp—my lady iSai home. 

While these gay scenes her resUdit 
thoughts employ^ 

She scarcely feels a transient gleam of joy V 
With vacant eycreviews thesptendid doh^ 
And sighs that-^Happme36^kii0f4|y |MAd. 

Not such their Hobas whom, liowe hui 
taught to know 

From that blest source what real tranej^ohU 
flow. ,, ; ,. 

Hom£ ! 'Us tlm name of all that swe'irii^. 
life; 

It speaks the warm iffectitmof a wif|| 

The Uspittg babe riiat uravdes oh the lia«W 
lu alt ihfe ^ayfhl grwe ef lnfliiic|n ^ * 

The spot Whetc fotid pawiiftatTfe^iS 
trace 
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Tt^e growing virtuts of a bloonnng mce ; 
()l\! ’tU a word of mo^e than magic ‘jpell, 
Whose sacred pow^-r the v^nUer^'r best 
can tcU; 

Hew'ho, long distant from his native land, 
feels al her name his ea^jer soul expand ; 
Whether as Patriot, llush.uKl, Father, 
Fiiend, 

To that dear point his ihouglus, his wishes 
bend: ' 

And Rlill he owns, wdiore'er his footsteps 
roam, 

Life’s choicest bJcisings centre all —at home. 


Intoi.ehance the DiscKAct: of 
Cmkistians, not the Fault of 
their Religion. By the Jiev. 
CHRIalY)ri!ER WwiLL. pp. I 12. 
8vo. 1 SOS. 

HE name of Mr. Wyvill, wher¬ 
ever it is known, wherever the 
rank he sustains in society, hi:^ pa¬ 
triotic virtues ami excelU‘nce of cha¬ 
racter have been heard of, nuist com¬ 
mand attention to ilio protluctions of 
his pen. I'he object to which this 
tract is inlcmjcd to be subservient, 
gives it addiiional luiportance and 
weight. I'he lespcctable aulljor 
pleads, tlirongh its p.iges, the Ciiusc of 
religions libt rly, with a view to sup¬ 
port the intioducliou of a petition to 
parliament, formed on principles of 
toleration unlimited as ilie benevo¬ 
lence of the Gospel. It was meant to 
bring forward tnis petition in the last 
session of parliament: we are not 
qualified to say why it was not then 
presented, but we know' that matters 
are in a train for its being submitted 
to the consideration of the legislature 
soon after the approaching meeting of 
pariiament. 

It cannot, therefore, be doubted, 
that the worthy author adheres to 
those sentiments concerning the na¬ 
ture and the seasonableness of the in¬ 
tended application which he express¬ 
ed about sixteen months since. “ We 
are aware," says he, that at an ad¬ 
vanced age we have engaged in a la¬ 
borious and invidious tasK. But we 
rqotcs that time has at last brought 
forward this nt opportunity, as we 
conceive it to be, to press op parlia¬ 
ment, with the utmost force of our 
feeble powers, .principles which we 
lt$ve Jgjog since embraced, with a fUll 
convicticm thj^r rectitu^. to de¬ 
stroy mte^nmee, and to amend the 


forms of onr national religion, are 
objects, for the attainment of which 
hardly any personal sacrifice couM be 
too great. Each would bring Iwthis 
country a truly important benefit; 
the amendment of our forms of wor¬ 
ship would satisfy rational men of all 
descriptions, and attach tliem more 
strongly to'tfee church; the destruc¬ 
tion or intolerance would be a still 
more momentous advantage to the 
political interests of this country, and 
to the cause of Christianity here, and 
in every part of the world. Consi¬ 
dered together, these are objects to 
which none are superior in value ; 
none better deserve the conscientious 
sup]>ort of good men and good Chris¬ 
tians, under cveiy possible discourage¬ 
ment.*' p. (0(), toy. 

Ibis tract is solely devoted to the 
first of tlicse two objects, the de¬ 
struction of intolerance. Before we 
trace the chain of the author’s argu¬ 
ments in support of bis design, a ge¬ 
neral observation on the nature of 
Christianity, as most friendly tvi tole¬ 
ration, deserves our notice. 

** ft is the /nwou7‘{f/f/('(listh/ction \\ e 
Chiistiau lolii^ion,” -ays Mr. Wvvili, 
** that it appe.ils lo lliv reason of man- 
kind, courts free exaiirm..tioi>, anti 
uoiiid !,ot he cnibiaetKl on any mo¬ 
tive of compulsion (»r corruption, but 
simply on the eonvu lion that it is true. 
It is the onbj reunion whit h has ever 
made any considerable proi»ress, hy 
7mms thus pntV and I'ntmudy towaids 
becoming the general belief of man¬ 
kind. I'lic Gospel in every f>agt 
breathes the spirit of mildness, can¬ 
dour, and magnanimity. These are 
its most conspicuous characteristics; 
and the intolerance of its professors 
must be condemned and regretted as 
the fault of the men; but we are 
bound in justice to absolve their reli¬ 
gion.”—p. 6a. 

Jt is highly illustrative of the genius 
of Chrislianfty, tiiat " the efficacy of 
it to spread its beneficial influence 
through the world was more conspi- 
cuousTy displayed in the first three 
centuries after Christ, than in tte fif¬ 
teen whicli followed that pe¬ 
riod,’* The first p^rt of the tract, 
under our review, to affords us 
a clear, comprefa^ive, yet^^ncise, 
sta^ment of tbe proofs of the'iiivine 
origin of the Gospel, af^rent in ‘be 
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doctrines nnd precepts of Jesus, in 
his own conduct, and in that of his 
early disciples; and in the external 
evidence ot* mh'acles and prophecies 
which attest his authorit 5 ^’* 

Our author, on a survey of the evi¬ 
dence by which the truth of the Gos¬ 
pel was attested, and of its suitable¬ 
ness to its great end, wzT the conver¬ 
sion and rcfoimation of the world, 
asks, Has this proposed end been 
accomplished in any age of Chris¬ 
tianity ? If not, has there been a 
conversion of a great portion of Jews 
and Pagans to the Gospel, effected by 
its promulgation in tiie three first 
centuries ? And, in subsecjueut ages, 
Ijas there been a continual extension 
and a still greater, tliougb less rapid, 
prevalence of the Gospel over igtio- 
rance, vice, and infidelity, to authorise 
the expectation, that Cliri'jtianity will, 
ultimately, become the leligum of 
the world 

In answer to the first question, it is 
candidly acknowledgetl, that the pro¬ 
fessed design of the mission of Clinsl 
has not yet been completely fulfilled. 

But it is^observed, that this non- 
fulfilment of what was never pro¬ 
mised by Christ, ailbi ds not thesliglit- 
Cst ground of mistrust or suspicion 
that his religjon is not true, or that 
the hojje of Christians will be ulti¬ 
mately disappointed : that it will be 
satisfactory, if the Gospel made, at 
its first promulgation, an impression 
correspondent to the miraculous 
means employed by Christ and his 
Apostles; and, if since that period, 
its success has been constant and pro¬ 
gressive, and, tliougb gradual, yet 
great, producing an improvement in 
the faith 4ind morals of mankind of 
inestimable value; a prelude and 
pledge of a more extensive enjoyment 
of the blessings derived from it. 

A summary account of the rapid 
propagation of our Saviour’s religion, 
as stated by Bishop Porffeus, affords an 
answer to the second questiojt. 

To the third question, it is replied, 
that the progress of the Gospel, sub¬ 
sequent to the age Constantine, 
has been constant^iifouch less rapid 
than in the aggit^fore that emperor. 
This dUna^fvCTTit is admitted, is dis- 
_. modern Christians, but 
onclusion injurious to Christianity 
! justly drawn from it, because 


the disparity was produced by other 
causes than the* inefficacy or defi- 
cience of Ourrerigion. Our judicious 
author is thus led to assign the causes 
of it, It may he iustly imputed,” 
he says, partly to the wretched un¬ 
settled government of the empire 
after Constantine; partly to the sue* 
coi»sfu!, but desri active, inroads of the 
barbarians; but, above all, to that 
endowment of the church by Con¬ 
stantines which is generally applaud- 
,ed as tiu‘ liiainph of our religion.”— 
p. 2tf 'I'he consequences of the im- 
jVria! c.^tablisliment of religion were 
the socularity and hypocrisy of the 
clergy, and the vice of intolerance; 
more injurious to christkinity than 
cither, and it may be fouiul also more 
difficult to be eradicated: but that it 
should be eradicated is still more im¬ 
portant, than it is difficult to be ef¬ 
fected. For till intolerance be sup¬ 
pressed, the blessings ot the Gospel 
will continue to be very im|)erfectly 
enjoyed in Christian countries, ’and 
their communication to countries not 
yet illuminated wdth the light of our 
ivJigi?)n, if not absolutely precluded, 
wilfbe slowlv and reluctantly admit¬ 
ted.” p. 35. ' 

Willie Mr. Wyvill waves enter¬ 
ing into the long and atrocious de- 
tans of persecution practised by pro¬ 
fessed Christians against unbeliev¬ 
ers, and even against their bre¬ 
thren, .he remarks, with too much 
truth, “ that the barbarities which 
they have committed, under the name 
of ‘ wholesome severities,’ exceed in 
horror whatever acts of sanguinary 
cruelty have been perpetratecTby ty¬ 
rants of every other species.’* p. 38. 
Men, sincerely attached to the Gos* 
pel, men of rare abilities and virtues 
are implicated in the cliargc of com¬ 
mitting such deeds of crudfy and in¬ 
justice. Sir Thomas More was 
unhappily stained with this guilt. He 
tortured and destroyed the reformers. 
Even the greater Milton, with all bis 
zeal f()r the Protestant reltgioo, and 
the right of private iudgtn^t, ftboied 
in speculation with Morb in the guilt 
of intolerance. With a virtaoos in¬ 
dignation he protested,against the in* 
fnlltbility and despotic authority as¬ 
sumed by the Peme; but h&«was loo 
much alarmed by the suf^^ssed pro¬ 
gress of popery, and loo b^tily itMn* 
G 2 
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ed intolerance its inseparably ccmpa- more especially bound not to inter- 
nion.’* The {p'oun^ of his intoleo rupttb«irenjoymentof it. That they 
ranee to the Roman (Catholics (for he would hereafter abuse the concession, 
was tolerant to every other sect) were, anti in their turn persecute those who 
•* that popery extirpates all religious hud tolerated them, was too preeari- 
and civu supremacies; and that, sup- tms a presumption to justify ihe de¬ 
posing their state activities not to be nial of a right; and the crimes of their 
dangerous, yet the exercise of their ancestors could, with less appealance 
religion, as far oj it U idolatrous, of justice, be imputed to the Calho- 
cannoi be tolerated, cither publicly, lies of Milton’s age. For nearly a 
without grievous and nnsufferable century, power* had been shifted to 
acan^l ‘given to all (conscientious be- other hands than theirs: it was impos- 
holders, or privately without great sihle they could practice intoleiance;. 
o£^nceto God/' *iind it \\i\s unjust, as well as nnehari- 

Thc design of Mr. Wyviirs liberal table, to impute fliat ciiminaHfy to 
traclj comprehending the case of the them, in speculation, of which no 
Rornan Catholics, and the weight of practical proof could be adduced. 
Milton’s name, induce ns to copy, at 'I'he doctine (»f Milton is inconsistent 
length, ourWhor’fi strictures on the with the Gospel, with justice, mid 
pleas of intolerance opposed to popery with itself; and a mode ot' rctaliution 
oy the great prose, as well as poetic, so whimsically oppifssivcjso disgiacc- 
^riter. f^l ( hristianity, though recoiu- 

*i Tf M 1 / mended by liiR aieat authority, must 

Ills, , r.M.l .n.s, “ 7ca toop- perempto.ilv rcjcctca." p. 43 . 41 , 
pose a church winch basso lioldly con- 45 45 . j . 1 

travened the second cominandment, ^ 

and'by vain glosses attempted to cx- T ho above reasoning, strong as ap- 
cusclheconliavcntion.what piotcstaiit ph<^d to the times of Milton, may be 
e,pco84einn? Butlettl.eUornan('a- urged with greater propriety and 
tholic plead his c^uscas be iiviy be'alilc, ^orce in the pre^nt age, w-hen almost 
before the judgment of God; Jet him n hundred and fifty years have given 
state there the direction of his mind permanence to the possession of the 
in the veneration he pays to images: POwer which had then shifted from 
'human tribunals cannot judge tl>c bands of the CatnoUcs. In our 
thoughUof thaUoman CatlK>Uc,and times, down to which the principles 
Protestant tribunals ought to leave of religious liberty have, by repeated 
btm.totbe tribunal which can. Mil- discussions and new illustrauons, been 
zeaf against the perseentingspiri^ receiving confirmation : in our times, 
too often manifested by Roman Ca- 'when “ mlolerance has been sup- 
tbolics.and their frequent attempts to pressed in three groat monarchies of 
extirpate ffilreUgion and civil suprema- Europe, in the Prussian and Austrian, 
cicvw somf ages in Europe, what and in the French empire,** to advo- 
pious roan, «bat good subject dees cate the cause of intolerance even 
not approve? But their treasonable towards the Roman Catholics cannot 
Jitteropts, the general laws pf tieason admit the palliations and, excusea' 
arc here tuffictent to punish and le- which tlie days of Milton suggested 
press, and alone ought to be appealed Wyvill then shews, by a brief 

to. And their persecuting spirit, even historical review, that, since the time 
in Milton^ days, called for no viiulic- ofMilton,irnportant advances tow^ards 
tiVft return, cvejt jf lelij^ion had not the extinction of iutolerance have 
ib^dd^ it. When Mdton wished been gradually made in the British 
ViMp^utc. then), he forgot, like empire. But, from U)e unsuccessful 
rules of Gos|icl clwrity and display <ff great energy qttd wisdom, 
and he contradicted ot reason and eloquence, on the Ca- 
of*th€ Protebtant rcH- thoJicqueationi in the session of |w.^. 
“ ^ he so btiren^iousjy con- liament previou^^ to the publicati^m 

tjbat to judge fipely of of bis tract, it 3ppe^,^tbat tiwi eae- 
' iubetent right of all mies of toleration, after twi^ngrepeal-f 
w cuihled «d sooi&of their «ppressivr«art^^, 

well as otlicr. af\t\ ^ered Qltww,equallyifarsS^to 
Pro^c^ttant, was sink, mto a state of dormancy, thiu^ 
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that nothing more can be justly re- 
<^uired; and ask of what have secta¬ 
ries reason to complain? JMr. W. 
replies, “The di^siuents have com- 
plainedi and will never cease to com¬ 
plain, till a species of intolerance, less 
violent than either the dormant or the 
repealed statutes, but not less con¬ 
trary .to justice and reygion, shall 
have been discontinued. The tesr- 
laws,’* he says, “ form that species 
of intolerance. By those laws, dissi¬ 
dents are doomed to infamy, and to 
infamous punisbmeiils; tc) disability 
to serve their country, to privations 
of their rights as freemen ; and to the 
penalties annexed by (he huvstucrimes 
of a felonious guilt.’' p. 55, hi the 
next pages our candid author adveits 
to the stales (jf America, “once the 
colonies of tiiis country, who have 
advanced before her, in rejecting the 
faults and prejudices of former :^es ; 
the honour belongs to them, pecu¬ 
liarly, that th^y have been just imd 
religious; that they have endov.ed 
iheir churches and left conscience 
free. Though to other nations their 
religious insl«utioiis, probably, would 


be unapplicabld. But the firiocipit 
of religious liberty js every 
and always, wise an& good; eodcapa* 
bte of being at^teo, with perf^ 
propriety and with wrfect saiety. to 
every church establishment and to 
every form of civil government.*’ 

Some subsequent pages are empiw- 
ed to enforce the ^neral principles 
and the genefous design of this essay 
by arguments drawn from the state 
of the nation and the uncommon dan¬ 
ger that menaces the empire. A con¬ 
tinued o])posiiion to tne^ claims of 
jusiice will aggravate this danger: 
the grant of these claims will restore 
general union and carry tlie defensive- 
energies of the emi>ire to the highest 
point ot security. . “ In a political 
view, equal blame, equal conlem^ 
would he incurred by bishops and tlw 
cabinet, by adhering to' the vexatious 
system ; but, in a religious view, n 
peculiar and much greater guilt, on 
account of that adherence, would be 
imputed to the ministers ot religion.*^ 
p.5y—60'. 

• [To be continHed^“\ 
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biAN/AS, uith a Pencil Fo/A- Fraui heace too, the’white cliffs of 


stove Jiiily on the Day of ihk Juhilei By 
Clio Hickman. 

T~IF.HE secluded from folly and noise f.ir 
away, 

at case I delighted reeline; 

’I he bcautic*; of nature in splendid array, 
Aiound me inimmeroui shine. 

The glitteiing Channel Uroad spreading be¬ 
low, 

With shipping thick scatter’d is seen, 
Scarcely gliding along majestic and slow, 
Like the sky and Uie landscape serene. 


appear, 

As they range wUe extending and high y 
W hile the sheep bells around scarcely strike 
on the ear, 

’And the lark’s warblings echo the sky. 

O ye nations, so blest with science and 
Abounding in every grace; 

Where talent and fancy exliiWt their 
And beauty and health bloom the £mAi. 

Where the means of delight and of bWsed- 
ness reign, 

Where the muses and virtues reside \ 


The landscape, where every charm meets why all these goods do yoOr 


the eye, 

The woodlands, the riicads, and tl»e grove, 
.Which <iuiet and glowing, and mild us the 
sky, « 

Beam magnificeiice, silence, apd love. 

AH hall to the scene, which on cWjr side. 
Rich bursting entrances the soul; 

While, far from cabal, and fo}Iv, and pride, 
The moments in eca^f^ roll. 

Here seated, woodlands, and 


fie 


spires. 


cottages, speckle the seme; 

, tike the eminence, also aspires, 
els ennobled, enlarged^ and serene. 


di<datn, 

And subject you to fiends, war,aad 

' * I 

O when wilt the people, with reeaQl^ ^ 
force, 

Cry aloud, and with heart and^ahdlL 

Arrest of your idioji fury the course* ,'' 
And their edicts exteqd thro’ elm 

When in majesty rise, and ihejr 
nouncQ, ^ .. 

That they were not for tyraooy i 

But firmly each miscreant despo^djftos^jMBl^ 
Whoe would Peace and. lu. hpl|iiW M . 
vado. 
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H^ven basien ih^day ! then the lBnd«ca{>e 
BO wide, 

The eye more enchanted shall see; 

With ecstacy dwell on the Channel's rich 
tide, 

Uniting two lands, great and free. 

(teaven hasten the day !«a Jubilee then. 

The covintries would honour indeed; 

And exuliing, ennobled, and dig»i6ed men, 

Be from falsehood and ignorance fre6d. 

Thus seated—enamoiir’d 1 gaze me around, 

While beauties«on beauties arisu, 

And lovely and exquisite prospects abound, 

Til! at distance they mix m the skies. 

May it oft be my lot while thesuii sinks 
af’ir, 

Here delighted my footsteps to bond ; 

And secluded from party, oppression, and 
war; 

The heart soffen, soothe, arul amend. 

While hope, blessed hope ! shall my .spirits 
upbear, 

Thai the day is approaching wiih speed ; 

When mankind the bounties of naiuie shall 
share, 

And be heirs of Cieation indeed. 


For ah that the world chosd to say, 

We laugh'd, and we romp'd, and we 
toy'd ; 

111 joy flew each quick passing day, 

And night in iond dreams was employ'd. 

How short and how blissful the hour, 
When round the lone hamlet we siiay’d, 
When passion fstich hcait overpower'd, 
And a sigh the sweet feelings betray'd. 

O whence is fnut glance of the mind, 
Which scenes that are past oft renews,’ 
Winch paints thmn in colours refin'd, 
Wnth fancy's bright gliltenng hues ? 

Now sweet be thy sUinibcrs, my friend, 
And sweet be the dreams of thy soul, 
Round thy couch Inay ttic angels attend, 
And visions of hajipiness roll. 

Whilst I with despair overcome, 

To the rocks and the deserts will fly, 
I'lio’ Sarah, in life, I must shun, 
ril meet her again in the sky. 

Love r.rxTKUs to my Wife. 
James WooDiiousE, 

[('onfuiued from Vol, 5411 , p, 487.1 


Li NES ocensioued h}i the Ju'.hof m the 

Company of' a I.Anv, io irhom he Jias 
once attached^ and tvat/cing Home with fur 
at Sight. 


Sarah, the scene of lo night 
^ Has open'd the wounds of my heart, 

It has shown mo how guat the delight 
Whicli thy charms und thy converse im* 
' part. 

We have known what it is to be gay, 

Wc have rcvell'd in joy's fleeting hour, 
Wo hjive w'ish'd for llie close of the day, ^ 
To meet in a thick woven bower. 


Q where are the days that are post ) 

0 where is the blis.% we have known? 

swe€t"r-0 too sweet long to last. 

We have now but to mourn it alone. 
Oar joy has the Filgrim* ofi seen. 

When night threw its mantle around, 
WBen the moon sweetly silver'd each scene, 
And silence encompass'd us round. 


'Ttiras then that the soft stolen kUs, 

'Tyraa then that the tbrqb of our hearts, 
Imlar'd that we wish'd for the bliss 
wj^hlch love and love only imparts. 

will two hearts oft dissever, 

‘ Nature design'd for each other; 
Jbfwhy should they part, and for ever, 
^heir aff^iiona to smother. 

the aileni^ of night, 

iWIM afeepf^ my pUlow is flown, 
ftnouruful delight, 

^ rBie' iojrs which wkh thee I hate 

■ Ug l rtjy lll I . . . . . . I 

^ Tm a^ttstomed plaee of assignation. 


Ij;iTER XI. 

AS flt'shly food on Ad-im’s table found 
Before oft'euded Heav'e had curs’d tlio 
giound ' ® 

Were then ih»- hungry birds, or famish’d 
beasts, 

Permitted to partake such filthy feasts-. 

(.)r \\l*-n his faithless lu-t -produc'd the fail, 
Was bl<»‘Klly banquet warranted at all ? 
I’ho' then become like his abandon'd brood, 
lie victuaird oil on vegetable food ; 

Nor did bis progeny, before the flood, 
Devour foul flesh, or vilely feast on blood ; 
Nor did the Deity, thro’ all that space, 
.Mlow such licence to the human racej 
But only as asaciificial type. 

Till his most gracious, glorious plan was 
ripe. 

Before the deluge none declar’d a right 
To pamper so their selfish appetite. 

None dar’d indulge in such improper prey, 
Nor take one single hallow'd life away. 

All bow'd obedient to their God's decree, 
And fed on fruits, and herbs, and milk, 
like mo. 

Three centuries then man's ruddy youth 
appear'd*— 

Attain'd to five e'er full to ripeness rear'd; 
Reach'd nearly ten before his frame decay'd, 
And sunk in death's inevitable shade. 

Each patrlarf;h enjoy'd a separa e 

throne. 

Plotfrr*3ieget—battlo^rmed hosts—ma- 
known! 

Physicianr—surgeons— sickn«tl^aoiMinindi 
and scars; 

FelliVnUs of luxury, wantonness,and vrtO^*. 
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No miiienes then made woman weak) and 

wan; 

Or mad indulgence warp’d and wither'd 
man, 

Till beaittly lus»t, bejot by health and ease, 
Strove {Kissiun strong and appetite to please. 
No mrne content with lo«c and harmless 
mir(h, 

But vice and violence fill'd ihe frantic earth 5 
Whose impious daughters sjjif of Hcav*n 
espous’d, 

And thus their heavejily Father’s fury 
rous’d 5 

Who swore such miscreants love no Inore 
should save. 

But vengeance whelm them in one watery 
grave! 

The wicked world, iho' thu» ha[.tiE’d and 
clean. 

Presented stdl the same polluted scene ; 
For man's degraded nature growing worse, 
Involv’d each living creotun; tu his cur^c— 
Hy mad excess and Satan's malice wrought. 
Ills heyn still,teem’d with every evil 
thought; 

Produc'd from warm imagination’s dregs, 
ilatch'd in ihafncst like cockatrice’s eggs, 
Spreading ton tliou-Hind tniscliiefs riior^ 
aionnd, 

As C(/n«cufKc balden’d with hei hourly 
wound.^ 


God, viewing stUl hit 
man, \ 

Peverb'd in anger wh^t in giac^ 

His covenant, iho’ now confirm '4 |tm^» 
Allow’d his low desires to feed oh flesh;, 
On human altars, for man's goat to 
before all bloody sacrifice his own; ’ 
Bui while their souls indulge such seasuat 
Inst, 

Their bodies prematurely drop to dust. 

W]iat good can man derive from sudi 
. decree, 

Tho* every living thing’s an offisrtng free ? 
Iniiumerous novel wants and recent woes, 
Destroy the spirit’s strength, and spoil re- 
J)o^e 5 

While endless pains and sicknesses,invade, 
Wliuh body’.s charms with all its pow'rs 
degrade 

And tho’ it feels some fits transient 
strength, 

Life’s term’s curtail’d tenfold its former 
length; 

Still ft'cling, hourly, lleav’ns avengjmg 
frown. 

To single century clipp’d and sweated 
down; 

And while gross lust devours such sanguine 
fruit. 

Ills bruii*^!! heart becomes much more e 
brute! 

• [To Le C(wtifmc(L] 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


RoY4b Society. 

^I^HE Right Hon. Sir Joseph Piauks 
1 has presented, in tho name of the 
society) tlic gold medal, called Sir 
fittdfiev Copley's, to Mr. Edward 
I'roughton, f-r the account of his 
method of diviiling astronomical in* 
strumenfs, printed in tlie last volume 
of the Philosophical Ttansactions.— 
THic prchident then took occasion to 
observe, timt, since the lastanttiver- 
aary, a new society had been foiincd 
for the purpose of “ improving ani¬ 
mal chemistry that this society con¬ 
sidered itsei^as a oliild of the Royal 
Society, and looked tin to it as a pa- 
'troiB and protector; that all (he pa¬ 
pers, communicated by*its members 
or otbtrs, were to be submitttsd to tbe 
council of the Royal Society, and if 
approvtid oft to be, read and published 
in Philosophical ^ransacUons j 
and finally, that wEvI$t the Royal So¬ 
ciety cotitinue^Lih) be tbe channel for 
circulafii^j^ch pa|>€r», the advAO- 
taje|i^^ming select bodies for in* 
veiitgfiting particular subjects^ must 


contribute to extend our knowledge 
in all the various branches of science, * 
and carry them rapidly to a state of per¬ 
fection, to which, the isolated fahouisof 
individuals could not hope to attaiiK 
In the third section of (lie Bakertau 
Lecture, delivered bv Mr. Davy, he 
detailed a number of laborious and 
minute experiments on the circpni*' 
stances ntuler which nitrous acid ahd 
aminonia arc produced. He shewbd 
that nitTogen is not formed by tlu? 
electrization of pure water, ano 
in most of those cases in which it. 


appears, it pre-exists in some 
pound employed in theprocessv "MK 
Davy brought forward 
facts and reasonings in suppdfthfllw^ 
opinion that ammopia is ah.oxjlfi^ , ' 

In the fourth eectipn f«Y«raI ex* 
peiiments are detail^. Hri 
has succeeded in 
idiiroine* and gludne* 
potassium and iron* aud 
anial^ms of tbe metida ef ; 4 S»|p 
and Time by mer^ cbevflicid^ 
Putassiutn is sent in vappt|f 
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the earths ignited to whiteness, and 
mcrcqry is passedjnto the tube, which 
unites to the new ^letals. 

Mr, Davy also compared the anti¬ 
phlogistic hypothesis of the nature of 
metallic bocilrs, with a modified phlo¬ 
gistic hypothesis, and supposes that 
they may be compounds of unknown 
bases with hydrogen, atui he plates 
that the decision »pon these impor¬ 
tant points of doctrine cannot he 
fnftdc till perfectly correct notions 
upon the nature of ammonia, nitl*ogcu, 
and hydrogen arc obtained. 

Anjong other combinations before 
unknown, which Mr. Davy desciilu's 
' in this lecture, is a new iiitlammuhio 
fas, composed of the boracic i)asis 
and hydfugen. 


Roy A I, Acaoemv. 

T the late general mceling of the 
Academv in the Councii-Room, 
M . Fuseli in the, chair, in the absence 
■of Mr. West, who was inclisposcd, the 
chairman proceeded to the distribu¬ 
tion of the prize medals, as follows:— 
'CioUl medals in painting, (one can¬ 
didate) none, in Rculpture, (ore can¬ 
didate) none, in arcinlectuie, one to 
Mr. J. Adams, (for which there w(’rc 
seven candidate^. Silver medals, to 
Messrs, C. FiForden, T. Alanson, and 

D. W3’att, for the best diawings of the 
Screen of the Admiralty; to Messrs. 

E. H. Bailey, and J. Kendiick, for 
models of A< ademy figures; to A. Pe- 
rigal, W. f'ollins, and J. J. Lecomj>tX*, 
for drawings of Academy figures. 

In Mr. t^ailisle’s lectuics on ana¬ 
tomy, which lately commenced, he 
professed his intention of describing 
Certain geometrical proportions of the 
tmrts of the human body; this he 
-disubted not, had been the practice of 
the Clroeks, and he defined the difier- 
etkt admcfasurenients of ancient au- 
tbbn and people, in order to facili¬ 
tate thti knowledge of the stature and 
l^portltHis of <ncn in those days, as 
by their writers. TImt 
artiaU ihigbt represent the natural 
ancient heroes more cor- 
proper observed, that 
oy the sea-coBSt, and in 
were larger in their 
tlMHl iohabttanU of mouh- 
that the ancients 
often their kings and leaders 

stature, and 


beauty of form, fie instanced Saul, 
who was choRcii king, hccaiur he wa& 
higher hv the hea<l and sbnuldcjs. 
than all ibe chiUhtnof Israel; and 
gave other iliustraiions of ideal per-* 
sonifications. Tlds lecture (which 
was completely introdnetory,) was 
iliustratcfl !)y some excellent diagrams 
of a novfi^and most excellent kinti. 
The first was, a geometrical figure of 
the straight lines of the luiman hand, 
with tht^ fiiigets cxtemled, that could 
be p()siii\ciy drawn by rules, whcHt 
upon appl3inga liquid chemical men¬ 
struum over tlu)se line^, it made the 
outlines to a})pcar, (^^hich had been 
previously diawn with sympatlietit 
colours,) containing in ihcuiselves the 
gcomctiical definitions. The next 
was eeoineliical figcries, bounding the 
grand proportion of the whole hod\', 
which, by the same process, exhihiteci 
the cuiiiie human *Kclctoii. 

Jti hus second anatomical lecture, he 
gave a gcneial view of the Inmian me- 
cliani-m; he observed, that the human 
!)o(l\ is constnirtcd u])(>n the same 
gcneia plan with llie other parts of 
lf»e human cicatinn. the skele- 

totj eon'>isted of a sc i les cf bones con 
neetid l)y vaiious kinds ot' joints 
serving the purposes of locomotion in 
the limbs, and for the protection of 
tlio mo.c important organs, such as 
tile brain ; the instruineiUfa of sensa¬ 
tion, as the eve and the ear; theheart; 
the Jongs, and the main tiunks of the 
blood vessels. VVitijj|fespect to the 
means by which thd^BFding objects of 
growth and self-pU’'‘ervation Are ef¬ 
fected, lie obseivcd, they were admi¬ 
rably adapted to their ends, the powers 
diiectcd to continue life, not only 
being guarded with infinite precau¬ 
tion, but that even the lesK^r appoint¬ 
ments for accommodation, conveiii- 
ency, and accidental defects were 
equally provided by superior wisdom 
and design. 

** The bon«,” he said, ** are cloath- 
ed by soft and iidxible suliEtancCSf 
which protect their brittle texture 
from mechanical injuries:" cartilages 
delead the joints: and the jutvetipns 
of the bones bound together by 
strong ligamenu^ w 
The materials prb*p|M from the 
fbodt be observed, are dia- 

tiibuted to ivery part to supply ie* 
cayed particles. 
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FmfifHat lAienaty and P^htepSktd. 


The solids arc contained 4 d the aad a concluding pift 
circalatin^ blood in a fluid Ibrin, and .of tfae Ashes, fouml in ^ 
are deposited when.'and where re- Forth, by Mn NcUf 
quired. .. • , , gt\} of Decemh^r, 

The secretions and exertions serve Jameson read an account of a^nvi^ 
to carry off the worn out and decayed derable number of* animals of ill#,- 
parts. ‘ ' class of Vermes, whioli he ol)ierve4^ 

The mind, seated at the junction hf on the shores of the Frith oPForth^/ 
allthe nerves which bring iutclligcncc, the coasts of Orkney, and the Shel-\, 
receives impressions of dfttant objects land'Islands ; and also^ series of oL. 
'thfotigh the eye, the ear, and the servatioiis of interesting specimens 
noslriis; while the tongue and ^ic from Aberdeenshire: among them a 
whole surface of the, skin, indicate the chrystal, weighing ueaily eight ounces. 


skeleton under the general divisions cated a paper, describing several ttiro 
of liead, trunk; limbs, or extreniities. vermes, lately discovered bv hifn in 
in his concluding lecture, the Pro- Shetland: and a catalogue* of rare 
lessor desefibed the origin, insertion, plants to be found within a day’a 
and use of the superficial muscles; excursion from Edinburgh, was seat 
and after pointing out the circum- in by M. R. Maughan,'sen. At this 
stances which disguise and soften their meeting. Professor Jameson, presi- 
appeardnee, demonstrated then* on dent, Dr. Macknight, Wright, 
the living subject, in the various end clay, and T. Thomson, yice-pre&i*, 
opposite actiftns of pulling, pushing, dents; P. Walker, Esq, treasinvr} 
&c. by a machine constructed for thu P.,NeiI Esq. secretary, and P. Siii>c, 
purpose, Mr. Carlisle had intended painter, are chosen office bearers for 
‘ to "exhibit a Chinese, and other sub- 1810. , 
jects from differerft eastern nations; . . . 

but from some accident, was disap¬ 
pointed. He advised artists to lake Caledonian horticulturaU 
advantageofthcopportunitiosafibrded sociEW. . v 

bv the cainind*cial relations eff this - 

metropolis for making such studies; I J lately 

and concluded with some general, * established at E^nborgh, nearly 


but pertinent observations, for di- on ihe plan of the Horiicwltural Socle* 
reeling the an^mical studies of the ty4>f London. It is to consist of limited 
students. mlntbers of honorary, ordinary, and 


_ cotrespundiug m^mberip and h at 

- „• same time to bo very select, 

wEUNEBiAN NATURAL KUTORY ing only of peri|||| mstinguished^y 

, SOCIETY. horticUltuaRwid ^tanicai 

At the first meeting in the College The Society purposes to publish thelif 
Museum at Edinburgh, was read a Memmrs, vc. from w^cti, no doul^ 
learned botanical paper, by Mr. H. much useful information v411 he 4e*: * 
Brown, of London, proposing a sub- rived. The UighCvlIon-the*^Earl of 
division of the Apocineae of Jussieu, Dalkeith is chosen President/^ Yict 
to .be called Asciepiadeae j the first PreijWcnt, Sir dames Hall, Ba^ MR" 
part of a paper do meteqric stones, Dr. Rutherford, Proipssor "Of B4»my» 
by Mr. G. 9. Hamilton vms also read; Edini* &c- &c. ^ 

V I • T i. '' 

VARIEOES, LITERARY AND PHI|iOS^l^ilALr 


Ni^Ueg re^ecH^Mm qf Latent :a 

P ilk Hand, 





groat man l»s long been 4 dmlciWa** inm^ciat am th 
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m Fariet4ft mi . 

Mf BAUMet» BjiWp of Alaiff prepai:ed xpouumentSf statoi^, ptubiic t^uild-* 
lilie s p(reaeot*oi6e^ in‘ three vbktjpes itp, * 

from; oHginai manuscripts of *Mr, B. Boothroyd b;is tic press* 
FeUe^n and.othersr It contains an an Hebrew Biblct with tie chief vdr 
iniereSting account of the controversy rious readings of Kfennicott and de 
abt>tit gtietiamp which was carried on Rbssl^ besides those readings found 
lytth such vehemeftce, between Fene- in the andent versions. The poetical 
lou and Bossuct, and likewise much pa/ts will be divided into distichea, 
that will be valuable la every scholar after KeiiHicotlS manner. English 
aUd admirer yf the Arc/i6is/iop of notes accuittpany the tfcxt, F-clectcd 
Cnufibray. from the best ancient and oioderu 

Theiicv, Dr. Whitaker, the histo- foreign or Eugli!)!i crifics. for the pur- 
riatt'^of Whalley and of f'ravjrn, is ])ose'of throwing light on thoohscu- 
ahoiit to publish a volume, in tjuaito, rities and haitnonizing the discdrih 
’formed principally^ from icttcis of antes vdiich.occur in (he. llebiew 
Sir George Radcliffe. •scriptures. This xyoik will be pub- 

Mr. Hutton, of Binninghain*, is lishc-d in paits, and the fiitt, con- 
prihting a Trip to Coatham, a ne:v taining the book of Genesis, will ap- 
and Wautiful wateiiiig place, on the pear very coon. 

Yorkshire coast. A new edition of-the Theological 

Mr. Pratt*s Poem on the Lower and Mist'ciranrous works of the late 
World, is in great foiwardness, ocra- Rev. William Jones, of Nayland, iu 
sioned by the speech of Lord Erskinc six large volumes, octavo, aie in the 
ip theiionse of Lords, for preventing press? 

ihaliciou^ and wantcu cruelty to aip- 'J'he Rev. R. (UuUlcman has in the 
in^s, ^ piC's, a new edition of Plain and Af- 

“Mr.'Pratt lias also aiinouiucd liis fectnmatc Addicsses to Youth. 


iyUenlion to give the jmblic the long 
promised specimens of the poeUyef 
Joseph Blackct, a sclf-educa\cd ge¬ 
nius, of great power and richness, 
with a striking portrait of the autlior. 
^ The first volume of 'I'he Transac’- 
t^ns of the Wel'perian socitty is in 
"liie press; aud the learned Dr. Ander- 
SjCm^f; Leiili, tie learned translator 
qIJ. W<?rncr’s clalsical works on Veins, 
uow in the press a Translation of 
me celebrated Von Buck's Miueralo- 
gioal pcscriptfou of the County .of 
ill Silesia. 

Rev^ Mn Reejor of 

-O^rge’s MuuoWr Sc|uaie, is pre- 
‘"^rkng a Collective Eduion of the 
^OTKs of his venerable relation, the 
lM(i; ^jfihop of’Lpodon, to which will 
b^prefi.'ceo, tiicLJfcof that prelate, 
on the most authentic ma- 

j|^ Faulkner nf Chdsca, lias issued 
.^rp^aU for publishing bysubsccip* 
;|i)bn^ in onc^voludm, royal quarto, 
, Historical, Topographical, and 

*0? ^heiseti ai)d 
;jla ISavi^PPi^ tb ne ctecQfatcd wltl| a 
iotejtjrcl' fniarp of 
accurate ■ view pf Sir 

ah' ^gra^ing of Ins 
^ ^ ^ita^ in Chrf- 


Sir Richaid (’olt lloaie, Bai t, 
h.^ving chm}dctcd his liistmy of An¬ 
cient Wiltshire, the fust part illui- 
tiatcd by sevcial engravings, will ap¬ 
peal eai'ly in the spring, 

A new and enlarged edition of 
W(a)d's Atheme Ojto iien&js, is in a 
state of great for\yardues.s, and the 
first volimic is already at pre^s 

A work in answer lr> the Improved 
Version of the New Testament, pub,- 
lisbed by the Lont^n Unitariaiis; 
by the Rev. EdwardiNaies of Bidden- 
den, is now in the press. 

The Rev. Mr, Dudley is preparing 
for the press, a Focm, on''nindoo My- 
tb^ogy, witli a copious vocalnilarv. 

The first volume of the RevertMul 
Richard Cecil's woik^, coulaiping Me- 
moils of the HouourableuiKl Reverend 
W, B. Cadogan ;pf John Bacon, Esq. 
R. A. and the Reverend J. Newton, 
is neady ready for ^blication. 

An HistPHcal Narrative of the late 
War iu the Levant, tVofli 1793 to j 801, 
preparing for the press, by a gentle- 
n^U, ana ivhich wMLbe accompanied 
wi^ picturesque marjoescalte- 
ly, '^nd a map of me Dttomailiipmrarc 
it! vcryfSratJyanc^i but, the auBm.ia 
l^Hl a^irous of consultlpettojk 
pr liautic^.joarhaV-' k^ 


iTTbok 


Vaneiies, tiinrary anH 
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Lion. Sjvvifbure, CadneleoQ^ Transfer, Abb;^ Churchy Ettfx j 
wr AUiafnce.—But what U Eno«t«in^u- pel,'Scotland i SV worge> 
lar, he wishes for further testimonies Windsor; the ,Orypt at St^ 
concertiing the •charges upon record Chur^Ii, Oxford; thd* 

, against BonapaHc. relative to the bos- Chufch at Manchester; Hedh 
j>ital scene at Jada, first brought Castle, Essex, Scc. &c. . ^ 

against him by Sir Robert Wibon. A History of the Incjjui&itlqpia lti^' 
Mr. Pybus, of Hull, intends to pub- Spain, Portugal, drc. illustrate^ 
lish -a, Coilectron of M^cellaneoiis ,nuip%rous to form a hirUlD 

llcceipts, and Philosopfiical Expcii- quarto yoIuiPC; is)/in the prm, 

■enents, from various autiiois.- A Treatise on the Passions, by 4 

Mr. Tlielwall has in tlie press. First, Jady, will shortly appear in tw> 

A Letter to M'r. Cline upon tlie Na- lumes. 

tni e; Causes, and Troalineiit, hot only Dr. Buflfa intends to publish bit 
of Iinpcdiinenfs of Speech, but of Travels through the States of the 
Cases of Amentia, Partial Derange- Einpile of Morocco, in the year 
ments, Non-dt*vciopc!ticiWs of the to which will be pieftxed fiis cowtei- 
human faenllies, &c. Secondly,— i>ondence ^witb that court rCspec^lQ^ 
*'The Veslibulcof Eloquence/' con- the interests of Great BiltaiU, in¬ 
sisting of original articles, oratorical eluding a letter from the Emperor of 
and poetical, intended ns exercises in Morocco to the King of Great Bfi* 
rccitaticn among the pupils at Mr. tain. 

T-'s inslilMtion, with an inti^»duc- A Novel, in three voU, c^tl^ 

tory discourse, and plan and terms of Pact and Fiction, or the'B&b 
instruction. • want of Thought; in wh|^ch the au* 

Poeirts, ikh selected fyoin the post- thor*s object is to paiot human nt^ai^r 

humous papers of John Daw s with the pencil of truth# io\ 

gau, late of Hiistol; and a Sketch of vice her own image, virtue her ' 
his Life andChaiactcr, by an cnily figure, and to delineate ^h 
associate and frictid, ■with an intio- lyuard and |iuijisliments, willbe;pn^ 
ductory preface, hy William Ilayley, li^hcd In the couise of the ©niH&J 
Esq. will soon ap])ear. mentis. • 

Thelicy. Mr. Kelt, of Oxford, will A History of the t$ 

spetdily publi^.h a new edition of A1 r. which is prefixed an h?fetonC9i} 
llcacliev’s Beauties of aiicit nl Poetry, offhe'Decan, containing atho^ It*-** 
with a biogiaphical skct( hs " count o( the rise and falj lol tb? 

Tile intended Selection from tlic Morslem sovereignties, pHor to.the 
Juvenilia of fieoigt;-Withi'r, will be ^eraof Mahratta independepcci wiU 
rnnsiHeiaiily ei/richcd bv the loan be published In th§course of theeU'^ 
whicii the editor hr-s recvi\ed of the suing month. By JEdway^'SeoR We-r- 
Kfarcest of Mr. Wilber's produc Joifs, ihg, author of^four to ‘Sheemzc 
iiis'^ccond Remembrancer, fiom Mi’, A VoIumic ojlpermous, by Dr/foii^l? 
Tlebor. A portrait of Wither, >viih miir, on Devotional,,E\angcIical, and 

' ’ . Practfeal Subjects, is printed at 

and will he ^ood puidkhed* A sacbjyd 
edition of*hif '* Mauual of 
the closet/* is in the 


an aecouiit of his life, will accom* 
panv these volumes. 

The Letters of Mi&s Seward are in 
tho press. They wijl form^ five vo¬ 
lumes, post dvo. vfkh plates and por- 

‘ V * 


traits. 


A new )vork will make its 
on the ut of Marchi con^istiuf off^- 


The Ke<*<*hd volume, of .Britton's ti^tres^uc Vwws of 
Architectural o.f Qr^at rental Churches of Loadoflr 

SHtain, is just complerfjed,iC(yptain- ongintfj4htw4jU|% 

itU! seventy printa, with a hWoTy and W.rei^oi / * , ,Li, ’ 





deScil’.iption of cadi# aad an cssw ou * 

<|f dtfmcsllc architcctufe in iinglaud. MrlbfOi ifWcfl fc# ^ 
Tbe third yolujdejjs 

«inh^ace acodubis t o 

!h0t^RaH%stmtial)S orCas ^oi^iiten <>» «»^ 

Whwjr Cbuiiibr Norfolt; Waltbam peat to his.liftarcfi# 
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'advantajsfs reittiling ffom a regtfar in a very high state of ancient sculp- 
and uniform attendance on the duties ture, remarkable for the Pileus^ or 
of jpuhlrc and social worship. . Athenian hat; something of this kind 

Tile Rev. Mr.N'diply has commenc- is still worn by the patriarchs of the 
' ed a coiii-sc’of Lectures, ^ |<o. 7, Greek-church. ^ 

Bird*in*lland Court, Cheapsidej The tlev. James Hall has nearly 
, com prising.the ** Priuciples of <iene- succeeded in his experiments for mak- 
ral Knowledge.” From the juospcc- ing Hax from broom. The f<)IIowing 
tUB published by him, the subjects process is recommended by him: 
i^itpeaf to be well fe'.'osen, and .will, “ Steep tHciwigs in stagnant water, 
admit of considerable information and preferring the most vigorvms of the 
entertainment. We are pleased to shoots or twig«, and keep them two or 
It^rn, that flic lectures aie intended three.weeks more or less, according to 
for publication, as a compiUuion of the heat of the <»cason; or they.may 
"the kind is much wanted; and cxe- be boiled in water, for an hour. After 
cuted on the plan of the j)rospectus the flax has separated freely from the 
th^ will be found an atceptabie epi twigs, where there is not m.'H'hinery 
tome to any one desirops of a com- for the purpou*, it may easily be stiip- 
prcliensiye acquaintance withscicnce. ped off by children, (ir others, when 

. _ not quite dry, as hemp is pulled from 

_ the stalks. What adds to Mr. UalTs 

AaTs, SCIKNCE6, ixc. discovery is, that these twigs after 

Mr. John MorrKon, of (lolborn being stripped, become tough and 
Barsj ])as lately obtained llic silver I>eahtirnlly whitc,^ and are worth 
niedal, and 40 guineas, from tlic so- from a shilling to eighteen-pence per 
cicty for the encouragement of pound, for making ranpet brooms, 

manufactures, and commerce, for his &c. The flax, after it is oif, requires 
inviention of artificial arms, legs, and only to be well-washed incddwatei. 
Other instrumenb., adapted to almost then wiiing and shaken well, and 
every purpose of life. This ingenious hung out to dry,,, picv’iousiy to its 
artist had the misfoitune t<' lose \m heing sent off to the paper manufac- 
■own arms by the disclrarge of a can- lurers, Src. Frofc*s<'or Davy iias 
men, which induced him to turn his bicarlicd some of it for Mr. Hall, who 
attention tP the relief of other peisons has also seen it spun. ,Tiic fihies of 
similarly situated with himself. ull kinds of mallows, Mr. II. obscives, 

Sim^o curt;Jbr the Ague. An half are beautiful, especially the ?//ak(/ 
pay officer has published ’the follow- sr/htsOus-, these arc finer than camclb 
ing, which he asserts has with him hair which they resemble, and tlxere 
never failed. When the cold fit is is no difHcfuIty in piocuring them, 
coming on, leftlue persbw affected The London Architectural Soc'ety 
take;^ Seville orange, cut it in pieces have opened, and will continue, tliey: 
without taking off skin, pip, or AlectingB,atthehouscoftiieirSecrc- 
any of jthc white, andwthout stopping tary, 5, Warwick Court, Gray’s- 
«at the whole. 1C says the prescriber. Inn, every akernate Friday till May 
he has a return of it, blame me for next. 

fi^viag him trouble. lu fodr years t It appears, that in the principal 
have cured -hundreds, particularly works of botany, are described S 046 
loathe nsMghhourhood where 1 liave genera, and 19,80$ species ot plants, 
been living. . ^ of which 6^j$gen^a have but one spe- 

* Mr. Spencer Stn}th« Ambassador cies, S63 but tw6, 174bu| three; 1S4 
* Ottoman Porte, has ureacn^ but four. Tlws enuijneration is, how- 

University of Cambriuge, with ever, only an approximation to the 
very ¥aius$te Greek marUte* to truth, a< jbenvorks referred to arc de- 
W added to tlie coUectioiK in fective. and we ma)scaH tlie number 
'.Vestibolet vl*. body of*an of described plants#9,00Q. The flrst 

three &ft In length; ^Tianof Linnseu^t'SpeciesFianta- 
of ihtTropiantiii, ;n^a mm, eodthfoed onw 7 ,S 00 l, 

tromby^ It hi*: rcc^noflded to nil good 
, bas-i^hef lidwtbwimjtiiirays to begin to grate a 
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nutmeg tut the end opppsite to the Bucliolte. Hence ift BO|»lkii^catiptt 
stalky this will prevent its proving with any >o11 Daajf'really be, 
hollow. Another circumstance wenh tected ; for these.* tMugh not 
knowing is, that in order to prove plct^y insot&ble in alcohd» efio not 
whether the oiP has been extracted ,ihix with ’it, except in very sniall 
from the nutmegs, a pin may be fore- ou^ntities. Thus ^ drops oi ^cohol 
ed into them, when, if good, how- dissolve 2 drops of oil of alm^ds, H 
ever ill y they may appear, the oil will of poppy oil, 1 df rape, and 3 of 
be seen oo/ing opt ail round the pin. linseed oil. With ^he assistance of 
Ahynnttc Frwcgflr.—An ingenious heat they would dissolye more, 
gentleman, , after justly observing A very curious fectns has beep 
that there aie many insulated facts lately brought^ti^o ^beworld, all the 
jn chemistry, ofwliich the public re- parts of which, from the head to the 
main for ycars*\vithout a knowledge, upper part of the abdominal viscera^ . 
lias puhiHhed the following recipe. weie double; what is still more re- 
Tuke of common vinegar any quan- markable, the organs of generation 
tity, of powdered chalk, -or common were double, complete, and exhibited 
whitening with it to destroy the aci- separately, the parts of each sex, ex- 
dity, then let the white matter subside icrnal and internal. The v#st and fn- 
and pour olT the insipid supernatant convenient volume of the two heads, 
liquor; aftciw'ards let the white pow- rendered it impossible to bring them 
der be dried either in llie o’pen air or alive into tire world. ' 

by a fire. When it is dry, pour up- . . > 

on it sulphuric acid (oil of vitnioUas AmtT\ca» 

long as white and acid fumes continue The following is one of the first 
to ascend, ^toiie vessels arc the pro- instances of steam being applied to 
perestto be used on this occasion, as the purposes of navigation •The 
the acid will not act upon fheih. American steam boat, it is observed, 
Tiiis produt t is the acetic acid, known —‘*'is certainly an interesting curio- 
in the shoi)s'by tlje name of aromatic sity (0 strangers. To see this large 
vinegai*. Its 'simplicity ami cheap- ap'd apparcully unwieldy machine, 
ness'points it out as the mo^t useful^ withoutoarsorsails, propellcdthrough 
preparation lor purifying the air of the elements by invisible agents, at*a 
prisons, hospital ships, and even pi i- rate of four miles an Ijour, would 
vate houses when contaminatcil by a novel sight in any ouarter of the 
uyy kind of coniagu>n, globe, as we understand there is none 

Tliis acid in a liijuid stale maybe’ in Europe that has succeeded oh the 
be'it obtained from the apparatus plan upon ^wbich this is constructed. 
Nooth, and it nuisi of, course be col- The length of the boat is fOOfeet, and 
iected in water. her width iu proportion, so as not to 

In the progicss of excavating the impede her sailing. The machine 
basin in the new Medway t^anal,which which moves ftfer wheels is called, we 
is to Connect that river with the believe, a twenty-four hope machine, 
Thames, a stratum of peat has been or equal to the power, of so many 
discovered, in which large yew trees horses, an^ is l^^pt In motion by stcanr 
have been found, apparently oak and from a copper boiler, eight or ten 
yew; some standing, otherHyingIio- fept in length. TIms wheels arc on 
rizontaily, and in all directions. each side, similar to those of water 

Werner has hafi the distinguished milLs, and under cover; vthoy are 
honour conferrjed upon him, of befog moved backward or forward, ieparate# 
elected one of the honorary fellows of ly or together, pleasure. tiefpsiA- 
thc Royal Society of Edinbttrgh; and cipal advai^ts^e is in^calOM or a^^ust 
also honorary member oC.the Royal head winds. When the'wind 
Medical, Roval Physical, and Natural light .iqhar,® sails; &c. are empfiSPlii 
History and Chemical Societies of to increase„ker#fPntfd^ accio%, 
Edinburgh, and of the Literary and modatioiis (fiRptiad lOfidiir 

PhM^phical Sotlety of Manchester, dec.) are said to bc^e^^ 

' jlnRosc has discovetW that castor h> any vessel that fk^s 
r4>\l h coniplctel|;.«oluble iit alcohol, at^ar* necessarily, 11 # 
whihh'balB been confirmed by M. tlK spaeje 
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.otilaerylt ttte fflost wc’teii^ve many origlniil ificfofes of the FlcdiUh 

'^lanii^r. tfmie school, and a nutfthcr of rare printed 

Yolik and At^ay ^ a^l^tance of I5t> b'onks collected in the t'apital of Aus- 

ttdlel^ ^16 l>«wms reijliiarly Uia; "!)e5idefr several anjinab, vjz 

imioe a som tkne& In the lions, kanc:aroos, a cassowary, parro- 

jmniyl JOf ^ hoar®, C^cclusiyc of de- quets. Those will Ue distributed in 

teirti«Htt*'hy talciwtf In and hindinspns- the mcnagnie of Malmabon, ai\cl in 

sengma* On her imssat^e last vreck, the Museum of Natural History, A 

alia i«^ Ji^w-York with upwards of number of exotic plants cainc. with 

100 passengtfci* and Albany with 8o these %^luabfc‘s. 

IntkH^ tins aquatic staije of Holland. ' 

‘Albany bids fair to attach the greatest rv ir \t i r i 

■ 1 »ft of the tT^vclters which puss the Db-Vuii Marum has chscovciecl a 

.Sit»d.M«..and atferd them accoranic.da- ’'''•y .'"'»hoa,‘proved Uy re- 

ti«na not eNceeded in any other part peated expenwents. of pvcserv.ng; the 
efthe^'brJd.” -- 1 air pure in i.i^o halls thc-ati-es hos- 

pitnls, &c. ,1 he aj)paratus which he 
Ft'anoe. . uses is nothing I)«t a common lamp. 

The jmplc of raris have bmi fot tniwle accordiiis to Aland's plaii, sos- 
»«ine t4me past WgWv amusctl bv pended from the roof of the hall &-c 

Me«r». Francoiii, who Imvc tamed «'.«! ’ r ® ""I 

and trained « staK to all the perform- rises alxive .he roof without, 

anoesof the most docile hoiJc. This » If"*’, 

on llie *‘*** exiicnment he tillca his 

large laboratory with the smoke of 

and a few iiiinv\tes after he 


staff, being bromikt forward 

of a stage, looks round on every 

aide w4th an elr equally expressife gf i i - • , i ^ .i 

gentieum and inteUtgencc. •At tlie ,'*? hunp, the whole of the 

at>d of his master he bends his md dis.ap,>carcd, and the air 


injts, 


cointmv 

knees ami res|>ecrfully bows his licad. 

Kranopni gets upan his'hack, 
cracks his, Whip, and fires pistols; at 
wind) the animal sliews neither^fcar 


was'perfectly purified. 

Jlali/. 

A Uonian coin, supposed to be tlu' 
intvji aftcient extant, hasi recently 


nor alarm. After the first cxpcii-: been di^icoveicd in a field at Montc- 
jncist, the anlQ>al is left to himself, ro'fi Ijy a Tloir.an peasaiit. hissnp- 
auad made to perform the exerdlscs of posed to have hecn struck under Ser- 
themfen^^elike the best trained horse, vius Tulbu,, the sixth king of the 
—lie set« olf at full gallop; turns Homans, who died in the year of 
and «top« at the .word of, command Home s218.at)d mubt coiucquc-nllv be 
He leaps* over rail.^ with wonderful i?,S00 years old. Its weight is eleven 
agility, and even clears two horses at ounces seventeen pennyweight'', and 
oACc. After every performance, he its diameter two inches ten Unts. On 
frtands, stilb fixes his ij^es on his mas- one side is the head of Minerva, seen 
tar, awd. cn<ieaYotiis to discover from in profile^ with a helmet (Hallas Ga~ 
bfii looks whether he is satisfied. M. kata),\i\^ llie other an ox, with 
Franconi then goes up Whim, pat» .the small figuie I, denoting tm ftrst 
h»n, aivd bestows otjier carestes, for* of the Roman figures. On the ex- 
ivliieh tfeo gentle testifies the ergim is Jnscribed, iirlarge characters, 

highest gradtttde. In the last place, Roma. This type is the same as that 
a trinmptial^rcb, charged with fire- described Uy niny, Plutarch, and 
Works, is erected iij the air tmfi $et on Varro, and ascribed Ity those authors 
'llBDi, when the ®tag, impatient fok the fo the time ot Servius Tullius* In 
tftajta off the moment k‘ U Cardinal ^elada's collection of coini, 

, and^ passes twice ymder tliBe there is a tpeclmcn ©f a.sim^i^rl«|»e ' 
4rcfH amidst the ahbmfmud Ib'that nowfoiihd; bnt theanikj^^ 


tlMT specfktg^rs. 

- ' .r , J fi, -s ' 





* y 


dif ftliffy cheats, eot^lhlj 


rfes who have exaniiimd it Bayc 
thdt its weight is defective b^ Apdi 
seVeh pjennyweigh^^ whicb .'mai^be 
aficr7b«ffl4> W it has received ^ 

by th<f Wjat|i*r*- Tpe metal ©f tils 
cbhi k very ptife^attd has consider- 
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a]Dt« analogy with tlie Egyptian cop* 
pev coios of the Ptolemys. 

The Bugeinaii Museuin, atMilan» 
has lately horn .cnricheiJ with eight 
new pierce, (H^covered in the ejtci- 

Arjf\!l<»iit <«n«'>c lef t n rr r\f a 


Th« sl«eleton of tbo in«niia»yii 
ly found in tUe iw a/t line imoo^kfif 
the'Lena, lias' b&n for some 
publicly cxhibile4 at Moscov»-4th4a#. 
uitiiualcly intended for toe Moaeeiik 


drepej-y; a statue wiihoirt a head, 
lilce\ i'->e of inaiblc,; an inn adonicil 
■will» Inaceleti-, the hand holding an 
fnVlruincnt that was eni[>li)>ed in sa- 
rniitt's; tlie upper oAlieniity of a 
eippu'', seveial sepulchral caskets of 
l^'ad, a stot‘e ink,''tLind, an<i tevond 
sar( ophagi. 

Af. Runipa-'se has di civcicd tti an 
old (jUnn), upon a hiii, necu' Bastia, 
in CfJisK'a, ix cult arf'uiiii caith, lmh- 
bedded in tab at cons st.()ne, and' 
among otlicM f ircunistanc cs couUhung 
\arions knuls oflioncs. Among the 
speciiiH’ns he has sent to Pari;*, M. 

(’u\jcr ftpoi t>, that a licad util i lia 
Kicteii ed anj(»ng them must havc*bc- 
Itiiigtd to the Iagoin)ii. 


uuiuv tony uiawMigs oi inj3 sjte^lOfl 
and4ts varifHis^fKirts, which Itc rneam* 
to publish, with *bi>6ervatioiw. (>n 
some points he diSfers from Cuvier. 

The greatest cold Ust* winter, nt' 
Aropcow, was in thi night of Jan, 1 1 , 
when uuTCury, exposed to the opetv 
air in cup, was frozen so hard, that 
it eyuld he cut with sheers, and e<rcti 
filed. C<nint Bontourtine found the 
lueicui’v in tluee tlKuanomekeis with¬ 
drawn eutiu-ly into liie bail and fro- 
/iui; but. 111 anotlier, il was seen by 
liituxdf and foul other pei'som, from 
siv o'clock till half-after, at 36** 
I^eauinur. Afr. Ungers, of Troitak,*i» 
said to imve been it at $ 4 ^ b> Remi* 
nmr and by fareubeit,. beftw^e it 
ffozc and withdrew ihto the ball* 


MEMOniS OF Hi:.\!A] 5 KAlJl>K PKRSQKS. 

rZ/eJ.\ MivCj.riiiNs rc)N, /-.Vi/. Aiidicw Jolmstwi, L'sq. 

M l? If C Dallas to whom we I'rcseut General Joluistoa, and «Um» 
are'nio>lv indebted for thesd lady of sir Alexander M^nro, Bart, 
extra< f.s, in t!v ob^o vcs. that ” a life . I^lpl>'«ston receiv’rtl bis educa- 


--- - 

and that century the eighteenth, can¬ 
not fail to be leplete with instruction 
and interest.” 

Mr. Blphinston was bora at Edin¬ 
burgh,. December <3th, 1721. He was 
the son of the llev. Wm.Eipbuiston j 
bjs mothe/s maiden name was lio- 
neyman; she was dangliterof themi- 
Biater of Kinef, and the niece of Ur. 
HQtiey<uan» Elisboj^ cnjT Orkney- fiji 
U^marFiageof bis xi^r with tl>e. late 
. William Strthan, Bsq. the Kiiig*a 
printer, be was uucle t« the Rev. Ur. 
Georj[e Stxaban,'vicar of klington, 
atid'^f Cranham, an^i preb^atlary of 
Roohaater; to the present ^Andrew 

StrAbaiir M. F. ‘^vho snoeeetijd 
hii^ father as bis Majesty’s priotei’j to 
the late Mrs.Spottiswoode, the wife 
tif Jt>hn SpoRiswoode, EsQh of 'Spoi- 
tiswonde, in Scotland} and to tbe late 
Mra. Johnston, the wife of tim late 


alhong the most cefobrated of the Brh 
tish empire for learning, and the cmi'» 
nent scholars it has produced. 

From the high school, it is prestuned, 
Mr. Elphinston went to the CoRtge 
of Edinburgh, as he weniions in nue 
af his letters, a recollection from col¬ 
lege, w^ere, or soon after be left it, 
he became the Uitoe-of Lord Rlantyre, 
He took a pleasure in boasting ofbei«K 
a tUitor when he was scawTcly ttweh- 
teen years old. * ' * . 

A^ut the time be catdeof tge, Ibiw 
was introdiiced to the celebrated hib* 
torian Carte, whom acfoiupaoM 
in a tour through Holland and iS^ 
baiiC^nd to Fam, w&ert Ite 
some: time an inmate in ttie ^ose^ 
his fellow-traveller and iViond, 
oeived'* gnmt crvilituss, and pemctil| 
Ins knowledge and pieties of ’AmF / 
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tinly conversfed,«but‘wrote, both in 
prose and verse, with the facility and 
elegance of themo^ accomplished na*! 
tives. 

. On Mr: Elphipston leaving France, 
lit Unm^diatCTy Tcpair^d to his native 
,country- His worldly circumstances, 
fortunately for many, were such as 
rendered it necessary for him to em¬ 
ploy his talents and attainments, with 
a view- to his suppoft j and soon after 
his return to Scotland, he became an 
inmate in the family of James Moray, 
Esq. of Abcrfairnvi in Perthshire, to 
whose eldest son he was tutor. 

How long Mr, Elpliinston rcmaiiird 
at Abcrcairny'is uncertain; bur, in 
the year 1750, be appears taking an 
active pa.»t alEdinbiirgh in the cir¬ 
culation of Dr, Johnson’s Ramblers, 
the numbers of which, with the au¬ 
thor's concurrence, he re-published 
in Scotland, with a translation of 
many of the mottoes by himself. As 
the advertisement by which he an¬ 
nounced the publication on the 1st of 
June, 1750, cannot but be considered 
at tiiis day as a curious document, 
and as it presents no inconsiderable 
trait of tfje character of the editor, 
the iDsei'tion of it here will not he 
decn^d irrelevant. It* was found in 
print among his papers: and opposite 
to the word ^Edinburgh, the date of 
June 1, 1750, is written in his own 
band. 

“ Just published, on a fine wi iting- 
paper, and in a small octavo size, 4t 
for binding in pocket vohi.mcs, T^ic 
Rambler. To be Continued on Tues¬ 
days and Fridays. Nulllus addidus, 
4*^. Edinburgh: printed for the au¬ 
thor; sold by William Gordon and 
C, Wright, at their shops in the Par¬ 
liament Close, price one penny each 
number, and regularly delivered to 
subscribers in town, or sent to the 
country by post. 

“ This paper, which lately began 
its cotiife at London, seems veiy hap- 
calculated after the manner of 
4heSV£CTATOK, in a variety of moral 
nf^*criiicai essays, equally solid and 
' a^eeable, to improve taste while it 
entertains it; to^xpose^vice, wi^ all 
tbfe force of ridicule, as well as of ar- 
guntent; and to set forth virtue In all 
her charms* ^ This bekig the sdle de¬ 
sign of the R>LXBjc,£a, be never ranges 
In tite f^nns cf polUtc^^ ahd ^onyeys 


neither news nor advertisements. The 
reception he has met with in his na¬ 
tive country, and which he must in¬ 
deed meet with, w|?crever learning 
and knowledge, digested by genius 
und virtuq, wherever delicacy of sen¬ 
timent or beauty of style, is admired, 
flatters his Scottish editor, that he 
introduces^to his countrymen noun- 
acceptable iScquaiiUance, by having 
pievailed with this new writer, * bless¬ 
ed (astheKeim'mbrriiu’ci ju.'-lly paints 
binO^'vith a vigoro^^ iniagination, un¬ 
der the restraint of a classical judg¬ 
ment, and master (ff all the tliai ins 
and graces of CNpicssion.’ to renew in 
Srot/ajid hi^ Rambles at half tlie London 
))rice.” - 

Johnson wa.s highly gratified witii 
the successful zeal ot his friend, and 
transcribed himself the mottoes for 
the numbers of the Englisli edition, 
wiicu published in volumes, aJBxing 
the name of the translator, which has* 
heeq continued in every subsequent 
edition. « 

In the year 1750, Mr. Elpbinston, 
wliile itsiding in Edinburgh, lost^ his 
mother, of whose death he gave a very 
affecting account, niu a letter lo bis 
sister, Mrs. Straban, then living in 
London. This being shewn to John¬ 
son, brought tears to his eyes, and 
produced from his pui one of the 
most beautiful letters of condolence 
ever written. It'was published among 
his other works. "J’his debt Mr. IJI- 
phinston had a melancholy opportu¬ 
nity of repaying about two years after, 
when Joluison lost, his wife; and 
again, in 1759. oo the death of his 
mother; nor was it paid .in coin less 
sterling. 

In 1751, he married Miss Gordon, 
the daughter of a brother of General 
Gordon, of Auchintoul, and grand¬ 
daughter of Lord Auchintoul, one of 
the senators of.the College of Justice, 
before the revolution of l688. About 
two years after his marriage, Mr. El- 
phinston left Scotland, and fixed his 
abode near the metropolis of Eng¬ 
land; fi^st at iftrompton, and after¬ 
wards at Kensington; where,' for 
many years, he kept aachooi in a large 
and elegant house, opposite to the 
king's gardens, and which, at that 
time, stood the first on entering Ken¬ 
sington. This noble mansion has 
lincei not only been hid by new 
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houses* some of which stand upon the 
old play-grouqd, but defaced by (be 
blocking up the handsome bow- 
windows belonging to the once elegant 
balt'rooin, at the top of the eastern 
division of the house. 

Jn tl»c year 17-53, he made a ])oeti- 
cal version of the yoiiuttpr Ilacine's 
celebrated ])oeni of Religion, which 
at the suggestion of Ricliardson, the 
amiable author of Claiissa, Src. he 
sent to the author of the Night 
Thotights, whose applause it i ccei ved ; 
both for the utility of the work, an^ 
the spirit of the translation. l*'inding 
no English grammar, of which he 
could approve, he, about this time, 
composed one iiimself for the use of 
his pupils, which he afterwards puh- 
lislicd in two duodecimo volumes. In 
he published liis Poem, entitled, 

lAlucaiion It is a complete ]dan 
of reason, detailed in spirittd v'erse, 
and evinces not only the just idt ub Ijc 
bad conceived of the pro* ince Ijc* had 
adopted, hut his powers to exe< ute it* 

It was impossihle fora man like Mr. 
Klpbinston to Ii\e at Kensington, 
addifig to ^!ie nuiuher of Ids 
fi iends, tiu* greatyi hio icter wiio \\;\s 
tlu jMectoi ()f th<f p.u I'.li, Dr. 

It has been ^lw;u> a hoa-^t of the wi iter 
of tliis memoir, Inat fiom Ins situation 
as a pupil ofMr, ELphinstonN, heliad 
the honour of being presented to Dr. 
%fortin. Dr, Franklin, and Dr. John¬ 
son, a triumviiate not easily matched. 
I'he dealli of Joittn, in 177(», was 
severely felt by Mr. Elpliinston. 

Mr. Elpliinstou was always a rta<ly 
ebampion in the cause of innocence. 
Among ( iber occasions, one that hap¬ 
pened, while he resided at Kemsing- 
ton, was of an extraoidinary nature. 
During the ‘mayoralty of the famous 
John Wilks, one William Gilibs, u 
parishioner of^Kcnsington, being ac¬ 
cused by a worlhtcsb fallow of liaving 
robbed him on the liighway, was tried 
at the Old Railcy, and foiitul guilty. 
In spile of this, upon cnquiiy made by 
tiieinliabitant!! oftlie paiish', thetnan 
was cleui'ly found to be iniuice^lf, and 
to have been cUesvbcie at ihe time of 
the pretended robbery. Jn conse¬ 
quence of this, u petition was drawn 
up for him, and signed by the inha¬ 
bitants; but Mr. Elpliinston, not sa- 
IS&fied with being among the sub- 
scribers of the petition, wrote a letter 
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to Wilks, in which \se stated tf e 
grounds that raatfifested the man’s in¬ 
nocence with convincing perspicuity. 
The letter is extant, ami reUerts the 
highest honour on the wTiter. Itwav 
successful; but the man had lost his 
health in prison, aiui died soon after 
hi-s^liberation. 

In March, 1776, Mr. Elphinston 
gave up his sctiool, but continued to 
le^ide in the bamc house in Kensing¬ 
ton for some time longer, einpWiying 
liinibeif ill a translation of Martial, 
the jiroposals for publishing which, 
he now began to circulate. He re¬ 
moved fiom Kensington in 1778, and 
ill the same year lost his s^jife. His 
grief on that event was deep. “ Such 
a loss,’* as Dr. Johnson wrote to btin 
on the occasion, ** lacerates the mind> 
and breaks the win le system of pur- 
[)oses and hopes. It leaves a diMual 
vacuity in life, that alfords nothing 
on which tlie arTections c.m fix, or to 
wliich cndc.uour may be directed.” 

It In remaikable, lp)w ingenious gi ief 
is in stalling accusations of (loficiency 
tfjwaiak a beloved object torn away 
fiom all future attentions, lii a letter 
lo his nc^cw, he s.ns. ** though f 
flatieicd iny^elf I hat 1 w.is neither in* 
attenlive, nor inseii'-iliie to what I 
enjoyed, various and [ oignant are the 
regrets I now feci, when I reflect liow 
imperfectly J promoteil the happhitss 
rd her 1 certainly held dcarcNt on 
eaii*hi and liow often, I latlicr intend¬ 
ed, than administered, the mruberless 
as.si(luitics indhpensalile to the coitf- 
fort of one who compos< d every com¬ 
fort to me.” The consolation and 
atlcction he received from his frieiuU, 
and the flowing in of subscriptions to 
Ids translation of Martial, conspiicdto 
draw him from despondence; and, 
being advised to visit Scotland, bd 
gave up Ids residence in London, dis¬ 
posed of Ids futnilure, and in a short 
time set out upon Ids journey, la 
Scotland, he rceciied numberless ci¬ 
vilities, and tlicre was a talk among j 
his fiiends of the necessity of esta- : 
hlibliinga profcbsorsidpxif the Eng- * 
glisii language^at tlie University of 
Edinburgli, witha wish that hcsJtould 
fdi the chair. Tlnsidea had been sug¬ 
gested by Mr. (soon after Sir Jolm) 
Sinclair, of Ulbs-ter. The Lord ^ief 
Baron Alongonierv, Dr. Robertson the 
Historiographer of Scotland, the Earl 

I 
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of Dalhonsie, who^ad been Mr. El- 
phinston's .pupilv Lord ElphinRtoii, 
and others, consulted on the subject; 
but it fell to the ground : and in the 
autumn of 177P, be returned to Lon¬ 
don* haying previously given a course 
of Lectures on the English language; 
first at Edinburgh, and then in tlie 
public.hall of the University of GJas- 
gow. 

He now published his system of or- 
thogVajjby, under the title of “ Pro- 
prichf Ascertained in her Picture,** and 
determined to support bis theory by 
practice; to make an eftbrt to change 
the whole system of etymology for 
that of‘analogy; to set derivation at 
dedance, and to create a revolution in 
favour of pronunciation ; or, in his 
own words, to make Orlkop^raphj/ the 
Mirror of Orthoept/. Prom this time, 
for the rest of his life, whatever he 
published or wrote, was committed to 
paper in Ins new mo<ie of spelling. 
Though ahold, romantic, perhaps im¬ 
possible scheme,*it is the less to be' 
wondered at, when it is considered 
that thccailyand great o!>jfcct of his 
philological pursuits, was to e'^talilish, 
on a Settled basis, the ortlbepy of the 
English language; an attempt, that 
could give hut little lu>j)e of success, 
while liie form, in which the seninds 
of words weie printed, remained in its 
unsettled state, depending neithet en¬ 
tirely on etymology, nor analogy ^ hut 
founded, as it certainly is, on hetcro- 
,gcneous, and arbitrary custom, with¬ 
out principle and without rule. 

Painful, indeed, is it to think that a 
man of such merit and viriue, shouici, 
by a well meant underluking, contract 
means of comfort already hut too 
narrow: but, in Mr. Elphinston’s case. 
Ibis pain is compensated to the ob¬ 
server, by contemplating the rectitude 
ofaoul, and perseverance in frugality, 
' that preserved bis mind untaiiited and 
unbroken. He lived upon the square 
with tbe world, and supported by con¬ 
science and temperance, liealtn and 
Spirits never forsook him to the last 
day of .his Ufe. In his sister and hro- 
tber-indaw he haxl real friends; but 
the sincerity of Mr. Stiahan, in his 
opinion of Mr. Rlphinston*s scheme, 
and the spiiit of the latter, who de- 
feifded his own judgment, created a 
difference, which, at one time, wore 
^ tire, appearance without having the 


reality of alienation, as was fully 
proved. Mr. Strahan died in the year 
1785, and bequeathed a hundred 
pounds a-year, a hundred pounds in 
ready money, and twenty guineas for 
mourning, to Mr, Elpbinston, who 
expressed himself, *' deeply sensible 
of a genefoyty, though not tlien first 
demonstrated, never before fully 
known.*' Ilis sister survived her hus¬ 
band about a month, and by her will 
left her brother two hundred a-year 
more. 

• Mr, Elpbinston was no solitary be¬ 
ing; a more social or aflTectionatc 
heart was never bestowed on man. 
Being now easy in his circumstances, 
he espoused a lady,.'vbo, though many 
years younger than himself, had the 
discernment to appreciate the merits 
both of his head and heart. On the 
(itUof f)ctober, 1785, Miss Ealconar, 
the daughter of the Rev. .Tames Fal- 
conar, and the niece of Bishop Fal- 
conar, bestowed lier bund upon him ; 
and a happier marriage, as proved by 
an experience of four and twenty 
years, has seldom been celebrated. 

In the yea»* f787. Mr. Efpifmston 
once more visited Scotland, wliere he 
was again rccelvedVith aflection «nd 
respect; and aftcra^’^ort slay returned 
to England, and tix&i his residence at 
Islington, where he continued for 
some years, cultivating fiiendsbip by 
social inteicourse and ejiistoiary cor¬ 
respondence ; and where, having pre¬ 
served a large collection of letters, 
during the sfiare (»f forty years, he 
amused himself in his Icisnie, with 
arranging and publishing a selection 
of them. 

In the spring of 1793» drawn by 
fricDdsbip, be remowd from Isling¬ 
ton to Elstrec, in Hertfordshire, where 
his'time was devoted to tlie same ra¬ 
tional enjoyn^rnts, ^tVIendsbip, < on- 
versaiion, and letters; where old age 
grndualiy^and not uneasily, advanced 
Upon him; and where, reposing on 
the affection, and supported by the 
increasing assiduity^ of an amiable 
and exemplary wife, he lingered 
cheerfully on the verge of eternity, 
prepared, if ever man was, to obey, 
with equal cheerfulness, the summons 
to pass iu 

About three years ago, the conve¬ 
nience of being near town, ihduced 
him to tal^ea house at Hammersmith, 
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^vhcre he continued till his death, 
whicti took place on the 8th of Octo¬ 
ber, 18()9, in the 88th year of his a^c, 
1'hough he itiav he said to have pos¬ 
sessed (in in tempted health, yet a few 
weeks, pievious to his dissolution, one 
of his legs swelled, and put on ah ap¬ 
pearance that excited apprehension ; 
but this was t(»tuUy removed, and he 
continued well and hapjp^ during his 
remaining days, on the very^Iast of 
which no uuusu'al symptoms were ob¬ 
served to create alarm. He went to 
bed lather earlier than usual ^ but 
woke in the night, and endeavouring 
to sit up found himself loo feeble, on 
which Mrs, l^lphinston called in her 
sister, and shortly afto;", he breathed 
his last, witiiout a struggle or a pan;’. 
Me was buried at Kensington, 'J'be 
same unwearied’ and never-failing at- 
teniiou which Mrs. Eiphinston had 
bestowed upon him for nearly aqnar- 
ter of a century, continued after life. 
He iiad many years ago rathfcr hinted, 
than exj>rcssed, a wi^li to her, that hjs 
remains bedejio&iied there; the 

recollection was fi>ilo\ved by a ready 
compliance, and he was attended itii- 
il^grhv a unmber of fiiends, who 
lo\ CO and rev(‘rc< 

Mr. I’llphiuslojp's works were nume¬ 
rous : a ci^tical/nvcstigalion of them 
would-lead hwreat length; most of 
them p.o-scss Veiling meiit, which, 
howevci, has hetMi \ cm led by tlie or¬ 
thographical c lothing he perscvcring- 
ly gave to all lie wrote, lie was a 
great scholar, and an excellent ciitic. 
As a poet, his versification was soimi'- 
times tlowing and smnoih; at others, 
unhai monious, and sacrificed not 
only to sense, hut too often to rlnme, 
in wliicli he allowed no license. As a 
prose w’l iter, he had early habituated 
his pen T« t.n mvened arrangement, 
wiiich he carried into almost every 
suhiect lie t^mched upon ; but he was 
seldom obsc^ie, at tin.es wrote 
with a simplicity, which sliowed that 
he had the choice ofstyjc, and which 
is, unAirtunately, ixibfished in his 
own analogical orthograph}\ 

liut, after all, it is as a man and a 
ChrUliafl that he excelled; as a son, 
a brother, a luisband, a father to 
many, though he never had children 
of hts asvn; as a fi iend, an enlightened 
patriot, and a loyal subject. Ili-s 
maitners'were simple, hi# rectitude 


undeviaiing.” In religion lie em¬ 
braced the state es&blfshment to iu 
full extent : his )vety, though exem¬ 
plary, was dcvoid*of show: the since¬ 
rity of it was self evident: but, though 
unobtrusive, it became impatient ou 
the least attempt at profaneness; and 
an oath he could not endure. On 
such occasion^, he never failed boldly 
to qorjcct the vice, whencesoever Jt 
proceeded. 

Mr. Eiphinston was niiddlc-si/ed, 
and slender in his person; he had a 
peculiar countenance, which, perhaps^ 
would have been considered an ordi¬ 
nary one, but for the spirit and iiHel- 
lectual emanation which it possessed. 
He had singularities, some of wliicli 
were undoubtedly foibles, Ue, never 
complied with fashion in flie altera¬ 
tion of his clothes, in a letter to a 
friend, in I78‘-2, he says, “ lime has 
no more changed my heart than my 
dfess:” and be might have said it 
again on tlie 8th of October, I 809 . 
Tl'^-colour of his .w/of clothes was 
invariably, except when in mourning, 
what is called a diab; his co:U was 
made in the fashion that reigned when 
lie jekurned from France in the be¬ 
ginning of the last century, with Haps 
and buttons to tlie pockets and sleoii'es, 
and without a cape; he always wore a 
povsdered hag-wig with a high tounce, 
and walked u ilh a cocked hat, and an 
aniber-hcadod cane; hi& shoe buckles 
had seldom been changed, and were 
always of the samesi;^e; and he never 
wore boots. It must lie observed, 
however, that he lately, more than 
once, oifered to make any change Mrs. 
Elphlnsion might deem proper; but 
in her eves his virtues and worth had 
so sanctified his appeaiancc, that sho 
would have thought the altcualion a 
sacrilege. Mr. Elphinston’s principal 
foibles originated, some in virtue it¬ 
self, and utheis in the nystem he Imd 
eaily laid down for piescrving the 
pinity of the Ihiglisl> tongue. As aq 
instance of ti.c former, when any la¬ 
dies were in com|>any#whose 
were at u distance from their elfatows, 
or whose bosoms wnie at 0 )U expoicdi 
he would fidget from .place to place» 
look askance with a Slight c(»iivuUtoh 
of his left eye, and iicvei rest till. b« 
approached some of them, and poiitt- 
ing to their arms, say, ** Oh,, ye»» in'* 
deed! it is very pretty, biit 

1 9 
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inorc faibion than^odcst)^;’* or some 
similar phrase: after which be be- 
came good humoured. In respect to 
the foible from the other source* it 
consisted in taking the liberty of cor* 
reeling others in the inispromuicia- 
tion of their words; Imt, far from 
meaning to hurt or offend, it was evi¬ 
dent that his intention was to oblige; 
and, if it was not always received wvth 
deference, it ought, at least, always fa 
have been attributed to thesiinplieky 
of his character, i»cver to impolite¬ 
ness, still less to churlishness. 

Mr, Dallas has also published co¬ 
pies* of the letterfi, written by Mr. 
Elphinston and Dr. Johnson, alluded 
to jn his Memoirs, in which the piety 
of these plyductions is the most pio- 
minent point. The memorialist has, 
also, repeatedly incutinned Mr. Dl- 

f ^hinstoffs uncommon partiality for 
lis new orthographical scheme, in¬ 
deed, from the opportunities we haviS 
had of judging, ih'x^penchant of Mr. 
Elphinston’s entered into all his 
thoughts and all his actions, fii^ a 
letter to the celebrated William Ju¬ 
lius Mickle, the translator of the Lu- 
siadf (the following is a copy of the 
same from the okp^inalt with which 
wc have been favoured) we find it 
mentioned as ** liis own new plan," 
which he even then secerned, anx- 
idUK to communicate to Mr. Mickle, 
whose opinion it is piol>able he had 
solicited upon the first edition of 
the Liusiad from the Portuguese of 
Camoens. The letter, here inserted 
verbatim^ seems to iinjjly this at 
least- ' 

Sift,—have read your poem with 
an ba>nest delight, and your historical 


Dissertations with no less advantage. 
I would, therefore, gladly pay part of 
what I owe as a member of the public, 
by presuming to offer you various 
hints upon the stile and rime, that at 
least may not hurt the following edi- 
Hons. 

" You have here the false rimes of 
the first boojfs; end, if you can be in 
town before the next edition, L would 
grudge 4ieitber time ijor attention td 
lend (with 3 oli) every little light in 
my power tl\at might contribute to 
render the work, if not more beauti¬ 
ful, less exceptionable; to render it 
an undiminishable honour to both 
ends of the island, and a continuing 
reward to its highly-deserving author, 
wli*) will, at least, allow me the justice 
of being. Sir, his ardent, as well as 
earnest, servant, 

“James liLPtiiNsTON." 

** KensingtontSept, 4 , 1776 .*’ 

Many observations would 1 make 
if we had time together. I would ob¬ 
ject to certain terms, certain phrases, 
certain stresses, &c. The prose, as 
well as ver&e, would I venture here 
and (here to scan; nor world I 
any criticism w<*h'''';5t attempting to 
account for it. My '&wn new plan 1 
wouh! submit to youw cx'^mination, 
had i eitluir a frank or vX’i\5ihcr oppor¬ 
tunity." 

[Here follow tlic list of bad rhymes 
before referred to, in which Mr. Kl- 
)hinstoii appears rather fastidious; 
)ut it has been remarked that, in his 
own productions, he was sometimes 
inclined to prefer the sound rather 
too muc h at the expense of other con¬ 
siderations.] * 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


#f jpHE meeting of parliament is na- 
^ Jl turally an event of great interest 
in this.country', as to every country is 
the conduct of its legislative body. 
*W’e have elsewhere observed, that an 
imj^ovement has taketi pUce jn the 
t^ifs of the world, by the superiors 
in atales ftjeling, as it were, the 
obligation of a communication with 
the tttbjecU on the state of their ge¬ 
ne^ welfare. W hatever may be the 
n^nre of their government, of which 
tfaeoreiiigftl writers make more account 


than the question deserve?, it is now 
felt as an acknowledget^ truth, that 
governors are not a set of men, com¬ 
missioned by HieAlmighty, to trample 
under foot their fellow creatures, but 
peiiions unvested with power for the 
general good of the country over 
which they preside. This homage to 
public opimon is paid by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, in his mes¬ 
sage to the l!7ongress; by the Emperor 
of France to his Senate; by the King 
of these islahds to his Parliament.^ 
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The comparUon of these documents the regtsterinfc of ta^ed properly it 
will enable the*judicious leader to continued, and an ameliorated iand-^ 
form a dearer idea pf the politics of tax is expected to be ttie fruit of ft. 
these countries, than the laboured The Administration of Justice ittiom- 
essays of voluminous writers on their pletc throughput the empire. Re* 
constitutions. ligion affords no cause of ill wjlh 

The Exposce of France is a very perfect liberty of conscience is al- 
'valuablc paper. It is drawn up with lowed. 

great clearness, and iu a much better To the subject of War a consider* 
stile than the political y;^J>ers sub- able portion of the Expos6e is dedi* 
mitted to our parliament; and, under cated: for it contains the triumphal 
various heads, it sets before the state the French in Austria, and the dii- 
the efforts made for the general good, graces of the British troops at Wal- 
The heads are—Puhlir Worlcs-Pub- cliercn and in Spain.—The article of 
lie Instruction — Agriculture — Ma- Politics settles the fate of Poland, the 
mifactures aud Industry — Mines— ,,nins of the kings of the confederacy, 
(commerce — Finances—Administra- tije expected peace with Sweden, the 
lion of the Interior, and Justice- avulsion of tlie states of the church' 
War—Politics. from the Pope, on which the JJmperor 

Under the head of Public Works, proclaims the grand aud inestimable 
we find most mciitorious lalnuirs cm- truth,—that neither* pope nor priest 
ploved in canals ; joining the Ilhinc on^it to enjoy any temporal sovc- 
witli tiic Meuse, tlio Rhone with the reignty. Intimations arc given of a 
Uhine, the canal of Uurgiindv*, in change in Holland, which may make 
the harbours of rherhourg, Havre, it a portion of the empire. Bona- 
Antwerp, Alto, and Marseilles: "in parte is to l>e the mediator of Swjtzcr- 
roads over the Alps, Apennines and land, and promised not to oppose the 
Pyrenees: in draining the marshes of* independence of the Spdkiish colonies, 
Bourgain, ('otanlin, and Rochefort, provided they do not form a con- 
Paris, beautiful bridges ncctioiuwitb England. The loss of 
Lave T)een ercctedflii^c established, Martinique and Uayenne is confessed, 
and magnififcent/l)uildingK reared: but their restoration, with great im- 
over the wh^ccoantry establislimcnfs provements, at a general peace it 
of mcndicityllwc been formed; de- prognosticated. 

]*ots for vaccination fixed; and the Such is tire description of the coun- 
disasters occasioned by inundations try, which was, a few years ago, do¬ 
or other ctTccis of nature, relieved. dared by the Pittites of England to 
For Public Instruction, the Impe- l)c blotted out of the map of Europe, 
rial University lias been opcnctl, and Siftih is the etVect of talents and gemuk 
academies and lyceums are formed: in the restoration of a state from the 
for the encouiagcment of sciences depth of ruin, and in the raising of it 
and thu arts,' pieiniuins have hccii in so short a time to a pitch of pro- 
distrihutcMl. sperity, which, in the best days of its 

Agriculture is improving, from the ancient monarchs, it never expected 
importation of Spanish and (Jerman to attain. Far he ft from us to lament 
flocks; ambit is heie observed, that that so many millions of our fellow- 
Mimc districljs feel the iiicouvenicnte creatures are freed from the terror* 
of u su|)ernu^y of corn. Manufac- ofanarchy—arc rescued rrom religious 
tures and Mi^ receiving indi- thraldom and popish tyrauny—arewit"^ 
rcct iaiprovcinent; as these are things derthe government of fixed lavf«,«nd 
to be left to individual exertions. It an improved mode of Icgislutjoii^;^ 
is allowed, that the external com- lliat, wliatever may be the character 
mercc bysca hasfiuflered hy thesupe- of their gicat emperor in other 
rioritv of the English on this element j spec'ts, no exertions are wanting^ 
but the trade with Germany, Italy, his part to promote tl^e welfare and' 
and the rest of Europe is very con- prosperity of his empire, 
tiderable. An address of thank* wat uimnf'- 

Finance presents but a small ar- mously voted to the Emperor, and 
tide; for it is not necessary to raiac they were delivered, in an 
dtto new contributions or new loans; speech, by u deputation of tb#|rgies 
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latire bod^t to^bfch he replied in a 
dignided * manner, expressing his 
wishes for a longer life, to enrich 
am} embellish France with all the 
prosperity which be had conceived it 
capwle of attaining. 

The Message of the President of the 
United States had not equal scope 
for ampltfication^ and it began with 
the expression of deep regret, that the 
British government had lefused to 
ratify the engagements of its pleni¬ 
potentiary, and the steps-which were 
taken in consequence in the various 
ports. The arrival of another mini¬ 
ster from England brought hopes of 
a speedy arrangement: hut they were 
‘frustrated by his conduct, wljicli made 
it iiecci^ry to lefme all comniuni- 
cation with him. I’Ins necessity will 
be'made known to England, when the 
iii-conduct of its minister will-he |>ro- 
perly estimated. An opening is left 
for communicatTons hy any other per 
aoBj anil it is hoped, that with the 
jierson the unfricmllv policy towaids 
the United Stales will be clianged.— 
With Franco; the other Belligerent 
power, the relations arc not so faV 
"vourableas could he wisheiland hi^ 
others material injuries f)n tlie com¬ 
merce of the States have not heen 
duly controlled ni>r repressed : but it 
is observed, that seveial Americans 
may have, by their conduct, occasion¬ 
ed suspicions, by which the honest 
coininercc of their fellow-citizens has 
suited. The powers of Barbat^ con¬ 
tinue friendly to the American flag; 
and the Indians on the borders arc 
peaceable, and making rapid strides 
to civilization. Tlic foiiitications on 
the coast arc in many places com¬ 
pleted, and the orders for thccquip- 
Xtieiit of ships have been fu lly executed. 
A due organization of ihe militia is 
Tecommended : fears aic held out that 
tbe state of the 4Jines may require a 
loan$ but on the due conduct to be 
Ahaarved reference is made to the 
.W^om aad courage of the congress. 

In the midst of difficulties, the situ- 
at home affords ahundant rea- 
anns for thankfulness to Providence. 

fhceof the country prc'ients every 
vhere the evidence of laudable entcr- 
priae^ exteit&lve capiial, and durable 
improvement The inju^'ies offered 
by %e Beliigerent powers to com- 
tiavf ttimulated home exer¬ 


tions, and rendered the cmintry less 
dependent on foreign sapplies. The 
President^ with great propriety, ter¬ 
minates his address with a call to bis 
cownlrymcn to cherish a devout gra¬ 
titude to the Supreme Being, and to 
implore, from the same omnipotent 
source, a blessing on the consultations 
and measures about to be undertaken 
for the wciffiire of the country, ■ 
According to the constitution of the 
States, the papers relative to the sidi- 
ject§ in the Mes'-age were laid before 
Congress; and one of its earliest acts 
was to'make a law to correct the in¬ 
solence of ambassadors, and to send 
the British minister out of the coun¬ 
try. From what has reached ihis> 
country, suspicions unfavourable to 
his conduct have been* excited; but 
we would wail till his justification has 
been laid befoic Failiament, hefoie 
wc decide upon it; and notwithstand¬ 
ing Jiis impolicy and rudeness, we will 
hope that there is still room left for a 
frieiuliy anangemeiU between Hie two 
countries, 

• The King's infirmities did not per¬ 
mit him to appear in the Farliainent; 
but the session was opened, vtU’ *'"■ 
usual forn^aIi/'V'.>thy commissioneis, 
who read his speeciw and delivered a 
ropy to the Speakei of lAe Hoi^e of 
(Commons. It confVmcd the regret 
of the King for the defeat of the Au¬ 
strians, though it is as^-eited that they 
undertook tiie war without anv in- 
couragemcntmi his part,and leeeived 
every possible assistance from tins 
country. The attack on the Scheldt 
was intended for the latter purpose ; 
and though the yirincipal ends of the 
expedition have not been obtained, 
yet the security of this country will he 
materially improved hv the demolition 
of (hv docks and ti'orks at Flashing.’-^ 
i^ 1 pers, relative to the expedition, 
are to he laid before par|iumeiit. The 
fate of Sweden again lamen¬ 

tations, with hopes, however, that 
the relations of friendship between 
the tw^o states will lie continued.— 
Portugal is s.nid to have received great 
protection from the united efiorts of 
the King and the Prince Regent, and 
the French to have been checked in 
th ir career by the glorious w/c/ory at 
T'aivtvera. The call of the C&rtez in¬ 
spires hopes of fresh vigour in fba 
Spaniardi in (kfence of ti»eir country. 
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ind promises of support are Mi o«t ing, and impi^vin^Ao country. Hie 
to them. Regrets are expressed for EngUslintan has ti/reaaon tO envy h!s 
the intercourse being interrupted be- neighbour, except on one*'aCcoiiBt, 
tween this country and the United that the hnances of France Seem to be 
States; but hopes are entertained of under much better management tfata 
its being renewed. Reliance is pla(»d those of England, 
on the zeal ariti loyalty of the country France is accustomed to delight in 
for fresh supplies; though regrets are exciting astonishment. Its Expos^e 
expressed for the necessity of such a will be read all over Europe, aild the 
pressure upon the subjects. The state vanky of the Frenchman wUl hegra- 
of the inferior clergy is recommeiidcd tided: it will excite, however, emu* 
to the attention of parliament; that lation in other sovereigns to do some- 
of our trade and revenue is highly thing worthy of their office. Scarcely 
commended; the utmost vigilance, had tliey read it, when a new project 
perseverance, and fortitude against became the subject of general cbn* 
the common enemy are called for; versalion. The imperial house p# 
and implicit confidence is placed on Napoleon was collected together, im- 
the protection of providence, the wis- perial and regal majestic^ princes 
dom of parliament, the bravery of our and princesses, A matter of great 
forces, and the spirit and dclcrniiua- concern to the imjierial house was to 
tion of the people. he agitated. I’he emperor opened 

The stile and character of these the sulijcct to this stately meeting, 
three Exposees paitakc, iu a, great pre enliiig to it the necessity of his 
degree, of the character of their re- providing for the wants of his people, 
spective r^j/ious; and, on this ac* by leaving uii heir to that thtone on 
count, an Englidmian ought not to wliich piovidence had placed him. 
feel all the gloom and despouden^ To do this his present marriage must 
whichtbe piosneiityof lMaHCC,painl be di^sclved; and that, which had 
-^J^suck glowing colours mighc^been/or fifteen years a source of Iwp- 
CNcitc. W'e :ii^bw#ccoli(et tliaf, if f?iness to liiin, he must sacrifice to the 
France is bus^’ eiuiugcd in public welfare of Fiance. Still his jwesent 
works, them foiward to consort should hold the rank of cm- 

geiieral nouW it does not follow that press, and be treated by him as his 
l-ingland is idle. If is true, that our best ami dearest friend. 'The lady rc- 
national extuuiditurc Is enoimousiy turned her thanks to Itim for his boun- 
great, and that scarcely any part of ty in exalting her to a tlironc, ex- 
the public money is bestowed with us pressed her consent to a measure ne- 
as in France: but the exertions of in- tcssaiy for the country, and declared 
clividuals in this country far exceed that she should always look to him, 
the most pompous de-.criptions of our as her great benefactor and best friend, 
neighbours. If the French Emperor and exult iu the saciifice tilth made 
is engaged in licautifying ,and im- of their mutual afl'cetions. A note 
pioving his metropo!is,’what ar^ his was taken of the whole transaction by 
atts compared with the East-liulia a proper officer# and laid before the 
and VVe'-t-lndia and the London senate, which decreed that the mar- 


Docks; the various works for con¬ 
veying w^^r to every part of tlic 
town; the DuU^Wgs of the liauk and 
the India-Hnusc; the projected plans 
of new bridges; and,^if wc cast our 
eye over our country, roads and canals 
meet us in every direction; vast ma- 
nufaciurcs; great undertakings above 
and under ground, shew that, in spile 
of thp inordinate taxation of this 
country, and the wasteful expenditure 
of the public money, the spirit of the 
people breaks through every obstacle, 
and is employed in beautifying, addrn- 


riage should be dissolved, the title oi 
empress queen be retained, and an 
annual income of two c4 

francs accompany it. To this Bona- 
paite has added very munificenl ore- 
scuts; and the world js now'loolnt^ 
witji anxious expectation to his future 
choice, and the good city of Pzfh 
thinking of tlxe splendor of anotbei 
coronation. The dissolution of a royal 
tnart iage is no novelty : our history 
affords the most ludkrous inat^nca 
of the acts of power in this respect j 
and Buttapartc may live &m tt 
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tamy C8u*e« ^-dissolution of the sent outof it, totake uphis residtsnof, 
' niftrriage contra^ as did our Henry it is supposed, with an ample allow- 
the Eightlu^ , I ance some wiicre in Switzerland. !lis 

The iooicing o|it for a new empress brother in misforiufte, who has found 
does not prevent the march of armies, ap asylum in England,*’lias written to 
nor the establishment of new juris- hihi, on the melancholy occasion, 
dict^ns. Immense reinforcements are witli those condolenw which natu- 
9 ent into Sps^iiH and it is probable ratty £ow from the mind of a person 
that they will soon be headecTby the who has been educated in those no- 
Emperor; but Holland is not a*s yet tions of royalty, which are often in- 
annexed to France. Its king remains culcaled, but too often contradicted 
at Paris; and, it* his kingdom should by the real histoi^* of life. A throne 
^ taken from him, another will easily is the appendage of an o^ce—an 
oe found to compensate the loss, oiKce of high utility; but the duties 
Perhaps Portugal is the destined ex* attached to it aie not always to be 
change; in which case the fate of performed with equal ease; and, if 
Holland may not be determined till the ptissessor, in dilHcult times, isnot 
the spring; but the consequence of equal to the task, he must resign his 
this annexation will give, great mari- post to a more vigorous compe- 
time strength to the Vrcncli, who aie tifor. 

everywhere building ships, expect- Opposite (luartersoftlie world claim 
ing to man theni witli.Oulch sailois. our attention, and fiom both volu- 
-~-Spain will increase the maritime minous papers have arrived. To 
strength of France, for tlie cotuiuest Ajucrica, a n»ini>ter was sent to re- 
of that country seems to be now in- coiKrile, it was iioped, the existing 
evitable. AnoHicr great battle lias difierences beucen this\ouiit:y and 
shewn the impossibility of the Spa- Uie Fnitcd States. We had scarcelv 
niards standing against the French; /ncard of his arrival, when the news of 
and the moment Bonaparte hegdship^his dismissal from the ^ountj;s'wa'. 
troops, we may expect that eveiy riinjouredabr(v»d,.,';^u| soou after it was 
thipg will fall before him. Nothing conliiint d, that thiv gentleman had 
can exceed the. folly of the Junta.—— liad a few cou\eisI*ioui^ with the 
Confusion reigns in it. No great Aincneau ministry, as it is said, 
is likely to start up, ami the he behaved in so rude* and insulting 
calling of the cortez is too late for a manner, that it was impossible to 
any benedcial purpose. As to For- conduct a negociation with him,— 
tttgal, we sliall have a full account VV^ben two parties are at variance, 
oMbat country, when Lord Welling- either from a real or an imaginary 
ton; brings ns back his ill-co.uducled cause, and consent to meet, nothing 
army, and gives a full relation of all can be so absurd as to introduce past 
hts oegligwici's and ignorances. grievances, or to dwell upon .affronts. 

Yet the possession of Spain is not and discuss their nature. Our am- 
oaccrtaiiied. in another quarter the ba&sadfir accused the American miui- 
fitteof a declining empire has been sters of duplicity: they natuntlly were 
Unexpectedly susnended. The Turks altVontcil; the ambassador carried 
litve, in a great battle, beat tjie Rus- himself very high, and they refused to 
*i*lUS>and compelled them to retire to have any inteicourse witli^iim. Who 
^ northern banks of the Danube, is in the wrong, ih/wholc busi- 
-?-The Exposee, also, of Bonaparte ness, time will discover: and it would 
to intimate, tbatConstuiuinoplc not be difficult to unravel, if all the 
remain for some little time longer papers from rtio time the American 
, hands of its present p(»ssessors, treaty arrived here, were befoie us: 
w ^ur&e it will not bit difficult but-we must have a clear history of 
peace between the two Mr. Erskirie’s negociation, and of the 
parties. Russia, in this movements in our' cabjnet for the 
vUl making preparations duly first week after the arrival of thc'trcaty, 

,f^Utse pampaigii.. Sweden and before the^whole Is completely cx- 
fre at peace, and the late plained. It is inexplicable almost* 
former oouutry has been without the clue to he derived from 




e«, wUo,*’baw^g 

lA^Inflaved in “Uw taMeatheiian^sirci/f revolt, on tlraw'^ 

io - our last JiiiE hiyi^.ord thro^«? away the »cab- 

a dedara^cni 6f vat hae it was^nattiral ihii they shotilH 

mwf *1111 fa?prct 4 mpng ibenweWes, ai»d fall 

aan^j^tmenl,^ tllot^gh }he FreOj^'* an easy pfey to those in wliom the 
havetaicen^iraiitftgeoftheconfu^l^ rtg>reine Ho\wr was acknowledged to 
iQ.ai»r|»olUic 8 «aod nvay hold out'sneW. l>d vested, howes^rp were nnt 

tcroftsus will give them a freat pre-' ofieml by them till a slight action 
fe^^eiM^c-in the futnae intercourse he* had .taken place; and, far llic first 
tween the two countries. It is the timd in India, British troops were 
interest, however, of Adierica to keop sectv in hostile array against each 
at peace: the insults ofibr^ to a few other- "’Every thing is now said to hd 
traders on the seas CHiinot fie coni- in a fair way for arraugeurent: but 
pared with the losses to a risifig conn- how the breach in military discijdine 
fry, by withdrawing from honourable is to be restored, we have not yet 
industry so hiany hands fpr*t'he ba«c learned. Thejgovcrnincnt of India is 
and idle purposes of war, and \vi(h tiie of a very particular natui^: it| depen- 
reai insolts to hpmauitv by the dc* ileiu;e on the militwy is Jlteat: ttw. 
struction of so many of oiu fellow- cherk to iimibordinatiou must, from 
creatures. tJie distance'frohi the ti^tivu cou«lt>> 

India has presented a new fcnturCi bo slight. W'e have Seen a Matac^ko 
one very common indeed in the,Us- government in Jlgypt: a AtpiW go- 
tory of all nations, whose military are venimcntmay, lU.nojtreat Icogtb of 
numer ous., a mi lioaran imnroper oTo- lime, Jm.llie fate of fiwa'. 

*i)orii(jind itie civil inluibitants, We In oiir dinucstic the chief 

liiive btcu prepaied far ^nch an evcntV^higs have hlyeti in Lohddh mid 
by the inas'-aeic at Vellore. WJicn ^erkstijre. In tiie^city, the refusal to 
v! 'd>*ufd ^'deis wr-j*e issnf'rl wiikh potifuui of theCpmitioa 

utt:K-h»‘d, l(( no puJiyu^llie reli*'i(>ii.s ftS, fias giWiI ri«e, asi'vgs td be ex- 
jooju.iires rd'ibe/ative Hoops it "js pccicch tp ,<ntt}n) 4 Ueu ’ speccJhcs and 



pute, ft w;u well kupwn, subsisted he- scnling the atiTrofi^ autl itnccnsiirlng 
tween the miiitarj ami the civil tlije conduct of the hllnisters. it^vas 
poweix of Madias, and nothing.could twdvcd, that Uit* s.ber^ Umuld pre- 
be more extravagant than the, pre- stent the rcsolutioiis'of the Halt to the 
teusioiu of the former, that tluf com- King, and this wit! of courve products 
. mandfr-in*chief should have a seat newagjtationit. Inthe I'orumortCouii'- 
in the council. At .the root of the cil, the popular iwtv 'hag received 
evil, however, laid som«. anajigc- great accession of’sirongT^ by the 
nients, Ijy wbieb vaWoiiv benefits at- elections for the wardt; ami we may 
filched to ibc ofijeers were taken from therefore expect fhat the Common , 
t-luMii, ami ft seemed to be expcctcil, Ceuncll arulCVunniou Hall Will pfaka 
that tile proviiJcc< should be kcpi ifi common caW'Te in> the'{|Ufl&uaus so ■ 
ordci by the ^jiiitary, but the sweets iihpqidant ito ifich* onyiffy- mj*;#)!-/ 
should beVanrefUiiww ihe ci«iJ stores. In Tltfikslnre, „ a 
Dlssati^factil>n a«>5t.s and at laat jjfe county lnn> been ho]d«%,?^(V^ II 
hredee out iut^^^open bnu/reetk^. spirited petition 
S'evetai regimentS^mbined £int(, on sii!>jt*icl« 

and took military positions, and the .vapeed by the BA . iJL'Oi 

ndlituryof other DroViiicca were cafW .'Fcdlcstoiie'ywthe cliief sprite ttjeifOII. 
in. and the g<wcriM;A^oeral hfrpsglf tins'and 
wag olj^ij^to.niovptowards.^ti!«:ene firmne^ It is^lT 

of actibnj A vniutninons paficr was |o lew ineet^ 

iyiucd by him, containing ti-otfes, not’' been^|^^, 3 ^Wh^ cvfcryl 
to be cnnfiavcncdt on the eoture of ougbfinma|»lj 
tsiilttdfy dtpeipUne- and, a^i iheimwif- hut r'esiTfecifu,! lar^nsgc to 
^nisK do not appear to have ]>osse$6ed reign; aim;Soing‘moai|S>l^ 

CftitveasAt Mao, VoL. XfIL K 
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Twcd to prevcnf^eHtioBii filin’sW ofarigoif6ttl’rii<j«Jiw}|i^ fajfe 
mere Vastc papW in * «ccrlr£a;#y^ The Ldrafi Gi^vrtte 

otiico. Grey ns^^fe the most 

A vacancy for E&sex has giv^n rllfe figorp, aim were tifm s]>ai^tig fft ihikt- 
<t) a coi»tcst for the county, in which* tlvd. On a division, 'them- afvp^ared 
one candidato rests his claims upon" for the ameridmeht *9^; a^iusi'it 
his intention to do hh duty to his 144. • / < 

country, and therefore declines to* In the pommons, a similar ahmnd- 
nse the common modes of ‘l uiTi- incut was tnoved, with an addiUou, 
ing hiinstlf to gel the votes of his thaUbey felt thcihscives bound, With 
constituents, '{'lie issue of such a a view to the .only atonement that 
contest is easilv to be foresee^. ^ could be made do an injured peoj^, 
A check 1ms been given to a vicious to'institute, withoyt delay, this in*- 
practice in the army, which was not ouiry. The amendment was iiitro- 
censured when Sir Arthur M^elicsley cuired by ISiWl Gower, and supported 
Mils tlie object,, and seveml officers with great ehergy and asperity by MTr. 
combined together to iiay him a very Ward, who took a masterly view of 
fiatteiKi* compliment. We do jiot the Spanish and Dutch campaigns.- 
say thatliiey expected a return from Lord Castlcreagh-and Mr.‘Canning 
, hfm, as biiiiig a person so iiuimately opposed if. The former courted in- 
connected with adnynhtration j but qinry, as far as be was concerned in 
we may observe, Itiat the honest ser- public measures, Tlie latter con- 
jeaiits addressing their complimenfs fessed that.tbe possession of WaUhe- 
V> their adjutants, do not labour under r^n was not an object adetjuaSe to the 
an 5 'sOch suspicions. In conscqucn'cc, expcnce of the e.\ped'^'''n. On th^ 
however, pf boiuc seVjeants at CJucIh'cl subject of Ins duel and intrigues hi 
ac ting in this manner, a Censure upor ftie cabinef, he expressed liis hopes 
their condoctwas pasroci byfhecc^- that the House would have too much 
mander Xll.ctcj .And it has Ucencati- delicacy and resjjjird fffr 
tied an^-jClHctcd into regimental or- of its memb&T^V(‘?enter into any dis- 
<leis hy the command^i MU-cbief in cussion; ami, for disown part, he was 
tins' Country, pr*lcl?Ce was e\i-- determined that n^Mjb ^ should ever 

deutly of dangeioiis tendency : it induce him to sav oVc wt)rd upon the 
miglit ilatter the Vanify of siach ioinan stfbjeci —Mr.Whitbrcad was of a very 
as-J^ord \Vi^JUjigton, apcl ruin iluj ditierent o^^inioir; for he conceived 
dl.'ciplinc ofe^ ^rmy.' for if aset'of that it yiri\< not a matter of dcUcale 
odicers to piaisotthc ft-'cling the sulVcring of a per^n to 

slcsevviiig, they niiiy idsoxabal <(oge- remain in office who wasihought un- 
iher against hull who is acting for the qualified; and questions, he hoped, 
good of the service, but whose, moa- would be put to biing to light the 
sures ’arc unpicaai'n|;’‘ or if accusa- whole of transaction. fn ex' 
tions shcHiW fofward agafnst amhiiug measures, he noted, 

:t commander-lu-cftfeC a* club of go? with peculiar severity ami pioper %ar- 
iieial office^ might Impertinentiy t’asm, thr embassy of Lord Welleslcy 
step forwa!4 to qua&U ail'd to to Spain, not forgetting big flirtation 

repommen^ thoniwtves by dbbonopr- wiili thq whore of Babylon at Cadiz, 
able actions to bis favour.' ''riie’p’re- atid then coming hon't' to take a part 



ncr be sallsf;^tofy to evefy tftiat be was no party to the squabbles 

^ h^>lkn bij cobqagues* and that it was 
debates in Parliament ppcr^ hb^wk^b to reUiin them in that 

senttjiijp*#b'»t%ah^cxp®ete^^ the usual; be vras not to bl^e iqr biting his 
.sp&mpgs hotwcifH tht; an4 pi^Ot^ituatid^n a$4tWftaii^f$i»ea- 

flous of suprfotcMd'ponhim j at^lop thele- 
add l ess wfti mfipsd on the fu&ni of the noble Idrds to whom 
fiTb|yl^% being, a^foat, ftft eclio to?mj^Jic 0 on had been made* he fejjt it 
theTjp^cb. 'illis was met, by an duty Pot to sufler bis soverei|m to 
AjP3«^jilaent» eiprcMlve of the neccs- he dictated to; nor to leaVe his m^esty 
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would/fer erer con- 

tlil ftv^^ock 4ln«iri ^nd paniajfciit, instead of 

Ippfiaved fef;4^ heiiig ^ eWk wott. iihprovkldnt 

V .* njean» of. sUpidV.^^r a wasteful 
. Jn linngioa tn«S l^|Wr Sit f. penditurc, wputil be employed‘in ad- 
J)pn(|oU gavi; iuft iUost. jiistiiig balanceji between confetWinif 

lUMtefliy inapucr,, JamSiiting tihat He. factions, '11»e address was ordered, 
lia^ Pot heard any^'^hig that jeoaed hpw^ever, to be' carried to the Kin-K, 
to gd^re hopes to the country ip the and no disjmsitiou appeared to cn- 
pr^eMt cmniities. He the couriigc*tUc worthy Baronet in bis 

of ithiB cylH^the tenute of tb^ notions of refor m ;. 
is«>ti which were held bv persons in The ffeiof, thing rcinarkabic in tbe 
fhj^ assembly; and, as long as this debates was the pjalpable inferiority 
continued, so long would be the con- in talent of the mini«it^ial Mrty, 
flict Oil the posk^ssion of places, which seemed to bean bniim hf future 
whilst each party would attribute to ill succcj^s. The two duptHsts spoke 
its adversary their dcficieircies; and indeed, but they gave very feeble 
the country would in vain look for support iu comparison of what they 
efHcacious measures.' He urged there* would have done if they hafl not been 
fore the necessity of a parhainentary oppressed by th^4M^ngs infepambJe 
rofonp# without which the same mode from their unforturafte'situation. 


TO CORESPONDENTS, ^ ^ 

“ Penelope anU William” posaess no claim*; to : consequently the airthor will 
not expecOjjgir insertitm. The aUentioii which we hswe shewn to Ins other cuiu* 
iiuu.icfffffl^^will soften this TcjecCion. 

Sicphaniis” cannot Purely be serious wieri he propose, that every person ^ttendin^; 
Divine Worship, should* b(' habiied ii; a\wi of h/ery> ccmposetf'4f the cohiniotu'M 
'\i ii^T a^rrl wherefoto ? Reader Jearn :^^abg;t<» i f ei r piety may bo thu' 'known j tiiat 
*is as we know his <j6arfi^foo?mari by his rutwami cape ! This not the ;irecei>t of 
JJoracf—-i/(*.«/;ere m ioco. 

We are wj caiiiiot oblige R. A.” by inserting his communication. It is an 

iaicr/a6/e rule wvi us «er<T lo admit anonyntous cruiclsms;‘ nor dues Mr.Aspland's 
Oration upon laying the foundation-stone of the New C*mvyl-Pit Mectiug-llou^e at 
Hackney, seem lo us to deserve ai«y notice. U may itave pleased hU haareHi, but it 
wilt hardly ]>leaseoMr reader*. ‘*11. A ” Miould not haye fell ojfenCe at our reply to his 
forpier comiiuniicatiou. Had his crivicbm been uU that ]>crrcctioi^ can dt^uand, it 
would have been equally rejccied under thost^circumsUnces. We meant uo'pcisoiial 
disrespect to “ K. A.*’ 

** S. C.*’ on a Duel between tunt Cam-bactor* is ion 

- “ U’he Ode by Barns,” sent to us as unpubiistuHl,'is to be found in any edition of his 

Poems. Of this wc are sure our conespondenc was not aware. 

, “ Henben Veritas” shall appear next mofith; 




BOOKS PUBWSHED JANuam?^ lBia, v 

th^ Dfiiartfnpnf will he ofgfeaf 
rWOKSEiXBSsr ffs well m tn IMi^raiure in gemml, li is 
U'PTJcas b&Jbrumdiid as aspessibjh 

,ftht€iwU!T^rt^lariyinseri^3 * 

, AOiiicublitiiut, • ' ' up.for Ihc Board of 

^A lt|¥IEW©f thcR^port^ tothe W «v<v es, 

.|ll^ '• jitejnjoirs' of 

..'. ' as 
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* of J. Calviii. \^oinpiled fronf the 
Nariative of TuVpdora Beza. By J. 
JVIat'keir/ic. 8vo.» 0 ^- * 

Narrative of the Rev, J. S. C. F. 
l'rc\, Minister to the Jew&. l2mo. 
73 , ' ♦ . 

CHCMISTttV- 

The Rudiments of Chemistry; il¬ 
lustrated by Experiments, By iS. 
Parkes. 18 mo. * 5 s. 

JbKAMA. 

Little Dramas for Young People on 
. Subjects chjedy taken fiom History, 
By Mrs. B, Hoofe. fc. Ss. 

■ EDUCATlOKi 

A»tography» or the Heavens dis¬ 
played on a new Plan. By J.Orcig. 
l2tno. 

An Ji?ii£jlish-WeWi Dictit>nary; in 
■which the English Woids aie accom¬ 
panied by*tliosc which cono^^pond 
■with them in the Welsh l^inguagt, 
f'aiefiilly compiled fioin the best 
Souues in both Languages, B3 
Evans. ISmo. 7s. 

A Voeabulaiy of Pei'.iaii, Aiahic, 
and English. Ahiid‘;td fioni the 
Quarto Edition pf HrI ianlson’s Dio/ 
tiouary- By 0 .llopkins, Esp. b\h: 
iJ. Kis. ' ^ 

A general Dictionary ofCommeicc, 
Trade, and Manufactures, By T. 
Mortimer, Esq. 8\m. 

A tirannnai of the l.atin Tongue, 
For the Use of Schools. By J, Jones, 
12mo. ;}s. 

nEOGRATHY. 

Pinkerton's School Atla^, ??vo. 
12s. 

An Introduction to Hcography; 
intended chicHv for the l\c of 
Schools. By »L Payne* l ano. 4s. Gd. 


• r - 

Water fropa furliogton.. By W. Ni¬ 
cholson. ""II. ^ " 

The JiighPriet! of Bullion: « Proof 
of the Deprt^cmtioQ of Bank NMes. 
By Ricardo. 28. 

'Pcrambulatldni in London and its 
Environs: comprehending au bisto- 
) loal Sketch of the aticicnt State and 
•hogress of the British Metropolis. 
By P. Wakefield. l$ino. fis.fid. 

'' Original Sforiea and Anecdotes} 
through which arc conve>cd a Mo-* 
ther*fi Observations to her Children, 
Of diiferqnt Ages. .12mo, 5 .s. 

Elbe on les Papiers do Famille. Par 
A. Lafoiitaine. 4 vol$. I^mo. I 4 s. 

The New Family Receipt Book; 
containing Seven flundied truly va¬ 
luable ILcelpts, in various Blanches 
ofdomtvUc Economy. f<. 7s.Gd., 

Lfc viai Mo_vcn de plaiie cn Com- 
pagnic. Uino, G‘. 

'I'aliail’s Moral Tales, in Prove and 

V'ei'c. S<-l(‘Cle<l fiom tlie bestAu- 

ihars. 1 \^y\ . Ibmo. 10s. Gd. 

* 

IMavoi’s Catechisms ot'I'niveitjal 
Tlistoiy, and llistoi) of England. Is. 
tacit. 

A Series <>f j.ettcisL Vi t 
E, Caittr anw«i!l^«s CMalbot, lioin 
the Ycai 1741 to\'77(>. Puldishcd 
fiom Mamiscupis \) iH Posstssion 
ofihc Rev. M. Pcniti(hgton, M.A. 4 
voh. Hvo. ll. iGs. 

A practical Syn ))>sis of the physi¬ 
cal and political Sticnglh of the chief 
Ppvveis of Europe down to the Peace 
of Vienna, ISuy. By W. Tieken, 
2s. 6d. 

An Analy>Lof Mr. Locke’s Essay 
coiicei uing human Ijndcrstaudiug. By 
E. Oliver, D.D. ds. 


HISTOUY. 

A View of tiK" uiKK nt an 4 picsent 
8tatc of the Zetland Islands. By A. 
Edinonslon,l 4 .D 2 voh. Svo, IBs, 

A Dt*scnption of the Ferorhl^ds j 
kontaininifian Accountsof their ^tu-s 
utitHt* Climate, mid Productions. By 
(thtt Rev. G. L^dt, 8vo. 123. 

An Universal History, from the’ 
^reption of the World to the Time of 
phjrlfinligfnc. From the French of 

' i ^SOSLtAHKOCl 

ter the Incorporated Com- 

^hjrirmprictors of thiS\¥S^ 
fdahjl llRWer* Works: oceastoAipt hy 
a Propiltell |tttdy mdo for eOBveyi^ 


Josephine, or the Advantages of a 
Suiniucr., Intended for tlie Amuse* 
nienl of Young Ladies, Hmo. 5 ". 


applicable 
and Farn: 

8vo. ’ 108, 


Original Fables. IV a Lady, 7s. 6d. 
A Iroaihe on the Passions., 2 vbis. 


12ma' 10s,* ^ 

^ An Account of the several jLifo In- 
surfutcc CompADie^ est^Usbed in 
London* BaHy. l«, • 

^ Cmpiy Remarks on *CorpuKi^e. 

'’thf* ' fc' 

" Ad Amiivefto th^ Striet«ret«f the 
QMileriy Review, No. IV* ufion the 







Jiijctteit of the Right Hon. G^Cauning Writers; a Satii ica]/Novel. 3 vols. 
to. the IBntt of Camden, is. 6d. I^is, / 

whoehlogicaland Coclcbs in Sca^h.of a Mistress. 
fihiMdglcal Oisseitafloiuj containing 2 vols. 10s. 

a Mantiscript fodiid among the Iluins Fact and 1‘ietion, or the Rakd For 
of HerculaiietInK 4t6. iLus.Od, Want of Thought. By Jil. Mayor. 

Observations on Matters of\Frize, 3 vols. l2mo. J3s. Gd. 
and the Practice of the Admirj^ Tlie Earl of Desmond, or 0*Bricjn*$ 
Prize Courts, ByJ. i. Pott. 5s.Cottage: an Irish Story. By Mt». 

A' Scourge lor the* Adulterers? Maxwell, 5 vols. . 15s. ^ 

Duellists^ Gatpesters, and Self-Mur- The AduUress, or Memoirs of Two 
derers^of 1810. 2s., , Noble Families. By an English Wc- , 

Les Oraisons Funebres, et le-Dis- man. 4 vols. ll. Is. 
cours siir I’Histoire Universelle* Far ^ POETRV. 

Bossuet. In'2 tomes royal 8vo. tics ^ i. ^ « 

degamment imprinics par Bulnicr, JJ® Metamorphoys - of Sona; a 
&<•. sur beau Papier, ll. 45.—sur-Pa- Glossary. ByJ. 

^ A i.cttcr to ‘tbe'Right Hon. Mr. a Legettdm falc: with 

Perceval, First Lord of the Treasury, Fo^nns. Ft 4s. Go. 

&c.Src. &c. l?y R. Jacbon, M.l). Edgar; a Tale, ta Two Cant, s. 

^ . Uith -serious Transla«(»!M from the 

• 'The Hindu Pantheon. By E. f » 

Moore, r.R.S. 4to. 6l. ,5«. V % F-Hodgaou. 8v.. 

Beauties selected from the Writings ^ \ r% ^ m ▼ 

of ilRjafca-Wni.Paley, D.l). AVch- Crf'intbrad; aPoem. By J. 

dcaion of Cartisle ; with an Account "“n o *♦ ® ‘c,.,., , q. 

of his Jdfe. By W. H. Rekl. iJv 
4% Od. Shei wood and Co. 


.loLirnal of a|/Vt.ffuental Officer, 
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duriim the rcc^it Campaign in Por- ^,?**?*V f.*' 

tugal 'aiu^TKin, under Lord VVel- <?«‘ebratK.n 

li,” ,,-.jr of Victors in tlie Olyniptc Pythian, 

* * *NlnnLAan. «in/l litflimian r«<amcuc nfrunn.- 


medic al and SIIR< 3 ICAI.. Neniean,and Isthmian Games. Trans- 
A. Essay on the Use,of a n^gnlated ^ Greek. By F. Lee. 


Temperature iri Winter Cough and 
Consumption. By J. Buxton, M.D. 
fc, 4s. w. 


POLITICAL. 

An’Appeal to his Majesty,*both 


Cursory Observations on the Causes, Houses of Parliament, and the People 



.isimd'oii Days ofOld. Jfy Ordnance Hospitaki. dSd 
JiridgerStt^liitarc. 4 voN. lI. The Parliameiil ef410 

Present and* Modern Man- original Eclogue. ^^64. ^ 

ners, or TaleoETa llectof’e l^inily. C^py of a Letter ftibi# 

4 vdls. ll. Is. * and theCodOcil of 

r "•Thf Prortiga*eMother,'or the Fatal s5de%cy,4a-the Hon. 

Cabinet' By Miss H~—. 2vols. 9s. low, Bjirt. and 
Edward Fitz-york. ' By C.,,W. Cooncil of Forfi 
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' Public ExpcndUure. By J. Clftyton 
Jennings. Ss* V 

A cursory Xiwof the late Admi- 
yifstratiokit with a ^ Remarks on the 
l^trictures of the Quarterly Review on 
MooreVPublieatifhi. I s. Cd, 
Better late tbau Ne\cr, or Consi- 
epoo the Conduct of the 
fTt awd the’JEypediency of making 
with France. Ss. fid. 

Rl^kal Refoim; its Eflects in the 
^ AWUtim of Sinecures and Pensions 
' in the moderating of paity Viojcnce. 

, ^ilttli in Par'snit of Wardle/being 
ee licttcr addressed to Colonel G. L. 
WaVdie«M.P. S^Cd. 

ntxaaioK. 

The ExjSo^tion of tbe Creed, by J* 
Pei^iiioo, U Di abjridtr^d forthctJse of 
V|?ung Pgntens. By tbe Rev. C. 

Burne|^ L.L-D- F.R.S. time- 7*. 

Sertnons on vftiinu* Snbjccts, se¬ 
lected and'improved fioiu'the Works 
of 0r. J. TiUotson. By tfeo Rev. R. 
It. Aayer$t<meV A^B. ^ fivor Bh. 

Sijf EtiSjjerfatious upon SuWeets, 
*By tbe late 8cv. J. Jortin, D.D 
avo. r*. ^ r.. 

A few Werds en tbe fncrca'ic^of 
MetlMianf; nroa^ioncd bv Hints of a 
Barrister, and the OIjspi valtons in tlie 
Edhtlmi^li Hev tevv. h, 

Aftin^urryinWtheMoial Tendency 



of andEJvmaipiI Prmth< 

inf. SirW>Biiri>4. fwi 4iu» 

A Sermon at the Old 

rdecting flouse# WaltVatn^tow. De. 
cember 10, 18<^, oecationed by tbe 
death of ^Ir«. H. Cooke. Bjr IS. 
Go^a, Is. 

Tht Divtne Meditations of J. {iff. 
{k.ivIj, D.D. being the Christian's Sun- 
'ioit undef tdl Afflictions. Piom the 
r.atin. By T. Rowell, M.A. lamo, 

5s. 

Thp Rcdeemei’J Tears wept over lost 
Souls; with an. Appendix. By. J. 
Ilowe.* 8R.6ii. 

An Ordination Sermon, pi cached 
at North Shields. By the Rev. J. 
Arundel, is. 

A brief and ejear Confession of the 
^Chiistiaii Fattb. Bv J. Hooper, n. 

Cautions to the Hearcis and Rea- 
deis of thcRev. Mr. Stineoi/s .‘'eimoii. 
By E. real son, D.D. 6d. 

A.'Seimoii, piwjhcd befoic the 
Univeisitj of Cambridge, on .Siindav, 
26, 1806, By (lie,Rev. C. M- 
ineon, M.A. is. • 

^*Tlift Natufe and E-Uent oftbe Dc 
Iffianns of tiie Irish HoinaiusU full) ex- 
plained. By P. Duigeua«..Ll^. 
1 vol. Svo. 

Three So mens '>n the .Tubilee, 
pieachail at Wellieib Cb.,pel, Lon¬ 
don* *be Rev. C. Ituc 
.Ss. 
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I’jcluiian, J).U. 


HISTORICAL 

' BOMEtfTlC OCCURREKC&y 
JteWen, 

of Parliament tvai open* 
Tueid^y, Iho 2,0d. by C6m- 
AfR-r the usyal foims, 
tfcnd tbjC Commons bf uig in attind- 
tjbf i'tHdCbauulioi jcaTd Ihe 

MttJiwty^)B«inmands in ex- 
hr#«i td^QM Jiis (loe^i tegict, 
of 'the pympeuir ni 
a . ambition an^ vio- 

ff have proved ifnavaij- 
bis^ Imperial Mujesty 
' to abandon the 
dude a^isaAfati- 
Itbof^b Uie/ wr 
>y that 



I’lmoKlCLB. 

bjs Majesty, every efRirt made 
tor Uit lisustatice of AostHa which 
his Maj^ty deemed consistent witf. 
the due support of his allies, and ’Wnh 
the welfare and interest of hh own 
dominions. . ^ 

V Ah atta'k upon tl^-naval ai- 
mamenU and c*itabHsT\ in the 
Scbchlt, affordtd at oLte'J'he pios|>ect 

pt destroying a ftro'ting ^oicc, whi*3h 
was d?iily becomiiig‘%fsl\i 
to the sccumy f f this to» <iti>, and of 
diverting the feLery,opfl<?r Fiante from 
the Hupoitaut ohjtcU ofremfmeioe 
her ainfies on the Danube, and-of 
coHtrouling the splttt ^f KsistaW 
in the No 4 h of Germany, ^fbe^c 
coijsidarationB dptermined h|i Majesty 
J^einploy 1th forces in an EapcdiiUdn 
totbeKchddt r ^ 

^ Althooeh ihe nrineimA aC 



« 1 




l^eeeh 


■tlUi Dave not 1)^ at- 

- D«M.1 bia: M{\|csty ^okiiident]y hopes 
MVasrtagest loatcriaUy atfectin^ 

‘ the" securi^r ofdiis Majesty's Domi- 
ttloiu iu the further prosecution of 
thft war, will be fohnd to resi^ from 
the (itenolition of the Docks Ar- 
g^als at Flushings Tliis 
object' his Majeaty wai <cnabledn/, 
atcomplisb, in consequence of tKc 
reduction of the Island of Walche- 
ree» by the valour of hia ileets and Jr- 
inies. 

“ llis Majesty has given direc-tions 
that sucli Dncinnents and • Papers 
>lmuld be laid before you as he trust# 
will alibrd satisfactory -inhirniatioir 
upon the subject of this Expedition. 

Wehstveit in comenand to state 
to you, that hh Kjajesty )|id uniform¬ 
ly notified -to Sweden his Majesty’s 
decided wtSh»llmt in determining up- 
oil the question of peace or waj \yilii 
France, and other Contiuentai Pow¬ 
ers, she should he guided by cTnisi- 
dcraltftfflfresuhing from her own si¬ 
tuation and interests; while his Mj|^- 
j<?isty theiefoie laments that Swede,.^^^ 

found it necessary to 
purelmse ]>eai.ey?^;a.^>nsjderable sa¬ 
crifices, Ins Ahiii'^ty cannot complain 
that ^he^JS < /iiciui!od it without his 
Majesty’s pVi/.ficip:ition. It is bin 
Majesty’s earnest wish tlmt no e\ent 
mdv occur to oc’casion the interrup¬ 
tion of tliosf! relations of amity wliieh 
it is the desire of bis Majesty and the 
interest of both countries to fireserfo, 
“ We have it further in coniinand 
to coinmunieutc to you, tlmt the ef- 
of Ins Alajcsty for the protectioji 
(If rlnitugal hdve been ‘jiuwei fully 
aided\jv tl>e confidciuc which the 
Vrirtv-f lle^cut has repJ'-ed in his Ma- 
jfsty, aIlyV^a’ the oti-^ieration of the 
unent, /nd of the people 
tiiat ’/he expulsion of 

JLl^uu'lt by his Ma- 

"'jestyS nuder^icut. fien. Lord 

Vrecount vvS^ogiom^ud the glorious 
victory ohtaii^fr^y hiV at 'I’afavcia, 
contributed to chec^fc*.^tftty-f rogress of 
jUf, p|*. rifh l uawlfin the Peninsula 
duriug ih'^faic campaign. 

Hjs Majesty directs ds to state that 
the S|>Miish governnicnt, in the name 
arid ny the autliorit.v of King Fcrdi- 
n^d the Seventh, has determined ^ 
assemble the general and extraordi¬ 
nary Cortes 6f the nation: his Ma^ 



toners* 





t, 

V 





jesty trusts that thia^e 
fresh animatioD jmd vt 
councils and the arras t 
successfully direct the encSr^Cli 
spirit of the Spanish''people 
Aiaintainance ox their legitlma^f! 
narchy, and to the ultimate 
ance of their coiintrjw \ 

“.The most important considbia- 
tions of policy and of good faitt^* 
quire that as long as this great c^ose 
cau be maintained with a prospect of 
success, it should be supported, ac¬ 
cording to the nature' an 4 cirtum- 
stauces of, the contest by tbe stre¬ 
nuous and continued assistance 
the- ]>owcr and resources of his Ma¬ 
jesty's dominions}' and his. Majesty 
relies on the aid of his F^rliaihent 
in his anxious endeavours to frustrate 
the attciqpts of France apinst *thp 
happiness and freedom of those loyal 
and resolute nations. 

Uis Majesty commands^us to ac¬ 
quaint you, that the jbtevcouiiie bc- 
tweeo hi* Maiesty’i'MinhterIn Anie- 
rica and thb CfovcrndiGat of the t^nited 
V Static Ip been suddenly.and une:sc- 
\i 3 cf 5 (l!y interrupted. His 
ffrlJccrcly regrets this event: Jio has 
however received the strobmst as- 
suipnces from the American Mi.nMtifr. 
resident at this Cqurt, that thpUnitad 
States are desirous of maintaiofog 
friendly relations between the two 
couiitriesl Ti|is desire wiU^e met 
by a c(>rrespou(Ux)g disposit^lro& the 
pai t of his Majesty. 

Gentlemen of the .lloust of CoJM- 

?/?(W2S| 

“ Ills Majesty has directed its fd in* 
fonn you fliat he Tias ordered the. Es- 
ttmates for the current year tbli^Wd 
before you: his Majesty has dirtied 
tliem fo* be formed witbi^H tfic 
tion to economy^ which HliS ■ sup^rt 
of his Allies and the fitffeurity'jbrihis 
dorniiiious will permif. .Add hit Mtt* 
jesty relies upon yourt«^,^d IfrytAty 
Co atVoid him such 44 i||plies as 
be necessary tor oi^ 

** He comroands us 
deeply he i egretsftb% 
his Hi^jects# 

ccnitinimncd ''“In* 

eyj^iblc. 

^ 'fitf an^ \ 

We asc commanded »by fib Ma- 






"’ M ■'&?.Td7k« SSI 

ii fc ;; "'''• r, ?'■'■' ‘fir»"“ s' •'<' •“S' 

,, “ W!^«.»lfl»no“,y „d irliai C >3.”"A'‘k' '«>- 

tmvc resulted from w lrtliem Ld^ cCnvoy 

^ which were directed hv mad** was 

- Fiwei AisMn^ _ K the first of an easterly 

Wil« ihHxi • 4 a.«U* M.I. r 


J^inade the^sijriial to 

|WtWd: while they coniin.ied to 
# do.w^ before the wind, , 110 ake- 
rattoij was made m the souadron. ex- 
C'eflt* l>v adi'j^rifiv-w * 


petsev-draoce. : '• t'-' >, i ^■ 

coplidemj/tnwtii^^S 

sliaH the^tnos/e^ctijCs 

from t|e 1 

Pafliameut/the* vatour 'of hi<’' flhd ">« wtmi 

<|»r5es,and U>oJ9»irU aM deUraW .Sof ''" 

tlOn;<#f4tts people” • • ve.v,l* .(which were now disco 

. .yg ' ' .*?; . to c<«»*i»t of three ships of tii, 

--- line ot}l%*’v twn __n 


G^ptTB, 'IVT&hm 



line only* two fi^ratcs, tsvo smaller 
‘■' T *'“re-sTtit«. ami a eonvoy 


irnwgwithdispaic'bestfom I 

■ii ixird' mSZ "*■ 





t^ arecnui^ . . • as couiu be coAV 

*«yJ«U^ortile.J6th of sWps mid. the 

IIja ifltiT ^ji _ ♦he ,souadron \ntli me sfreichW to the 

»ff .aS .sJ|J'Sji“ “"' •‘ 1 * 

a'iui morning, UearlAdmiral lil«r> 



I 



ItlO.! 




tin witfi Im liaving tiie vind being ^ect on Il»e fthore^ 

again fallen in with tbe etietny on the near the entran* of the^Rhotie, j% 
^At'h, off the emraiice of the Rhone^ fieearae neces^sary to f:eep the wlnfl 
awt on tbe*J5thHhey chased them on during the Tbcfollowing oiortfi-* 
Wiore; iheRobuiite, of 84 guns, bear- ing, th^S.'jth.tbesameshipswereagafn 
i^'thf flag of Hear-Admiralj^aiidin, seen, ar-d chaced between ''ette, and 
mvd the l>eon, of 74, off Fi^"7:ignan, Froiitigunn, where they mn on shorfe. 
where, the day following, the#n4'JiV‘'*/ Two of ilicin (an eighty gun ship, 
set fire to them. The^)rcaG, of "I4 bearing a Rear-Adrnirars flag, and?i 
guns, and a fiigate, ran on sluireVit seventv four) at tlie latter place, and 
the entrance the port of f^c|/e, oneshij) of the line and a frigate at 
where there is little probabiloi^of the lorioer. From the shoal Vatet 
rither of thetn being saved. and intricacy of the navigation, it 

I cannot suffldently express the was inipossihle to get cin-e enough to 
high satisfaction 1 have felt ut the in the enemy’s two line of battle ship* 
trepid peiseverancc of Real Admiial neai Frimtiglian, to attack tliem when 
Martin, and of the t'aptaitis of ti.r on shore*, for in attempting to dose, 
stiips who werewith him in'-he pursuit, one of his Majesty’s ships ^vas under 
Nothing less ai.dent, or less sk-iiful, five iVithoins water, and another iii 
Would have pi<^duced a re^ilt s() Yor- less than siv. f)n ihc 20th, I sent the 
tunate, vvhere thccoii-t Mcai thcUhoDc boais to sound, meaning, if possible, 
is exceedingly sliouiy and dangerous to liuov the Channel : if any had been 
so that some of the ships wete sn five fnind) by vvliich the enemy’s ships 
arfd six fathoms water, the neallirr could be attackedj but at night we 
thick, and^hc south cast wiud Slow- had the Satisfaction to ‘^ec them set on 
iiig fire. 

1 enclose to you, !^ir, Rcar-AdnS- From the circumstances under 
ral Mnitin's Ictier; and beg to rontJ^which the ship and frigate rau on 
gvatuIC.. ^eir l^fudships on three at the entrance t^f tfie port of 

great shins of tljlt'^'^^rteiny being tiiui Cette, 1 have little doubt ihc former 
destruyeu, witiymt the smaliest resist- will be lost', an<l the frigate must cer- 
aiice ou flv'jr |)art, or a shot being tainly have tcccivcd considerable da* 
fired by the oiitish shi]is, except a mage; but they cannot be got atom 
few by the Tigic at the Roreas, when account of llie batteries, 
she was pushing ashoie at Cette; of Yonr Ivordship must be well aware 
their two frigates, the Poniotie and that nothing but the great »rcss of 
Pauline, one hauled her wind s<une ^ail cariicd by ilia Majesly\ ships, 
time in the niglit, and fetched into and the good loot-oiit kept, could 
Marseilles Road. liave cnahU d them to close with those 


, ’J'ive other part of the French squa- 
lL:««>jire found to remain in Toulon, 
by tluksiiips which have sinceexamin- 
ed thathiurt. 

" ; b^e the honov^ to be, See. 
j^Y'-gned) ('oi.i.ingvvo<^d. 

' f Cct. 27‘ 

jjMy Loud,—'■^ n Jbedience to the 

fc to chase E.N E. 
1 stcci'Ctl U'^ way, f.e whidc of the 
night of th^'SCd ^aiKmlic following 
day, in company with%he Renown, 
Tigre, Sultan, Lc' uriiau, ffnd Cum- 
V!v4h^ evening four sail 
were S(‘>n, to which we iniinedia^ety 
gave fbacc, a^id pursticd them till af¬ 
ter dark ; wlien, from shoal water, and 


• Canopus, Renown,Tigre, Sultan, 
Leviathan, and Cumberland. 


of the enemy, from the distance they 
were at the time they copimenced th# 
chacc. 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

(Signed) J. MaeTZu, 
Vice-Admiral Lord Colliiigwood, 
Comraander-ln-Chief, &c. 

Vilic de Paris, bff Rosas, 3, 
Sir, —When the enemy’s con^«y 
was chacfd on tiie 23d ultimo, tmHr 
transports separated from the shipfof 
war, and, under the protection of M 
armed stoie-ship, two bon^r^s 
a xebec, made for the bajf 
Wiien the of 'frar w^ aSposed 
of, as related w my letter of ytsf^^rday, 
the convoy became^tlk'' objetl oThty 
attention; and on the 2|Nh the Apn^ 
w||^ent otT Rosas to exumi^ 
v^fels wcjc there, anfl how far they 
wcie in a nituatiou assailablv* 


Universal Mac, Vot. XIII. L 
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HisioirictU Chronicle, 


[/AirVABy 


The next day^* 1 appointed the 
ships/ foi* this aerracc, under the or¬ 
ders of Captain* IDtllowell, to ijrinj; 
them out if the wind was favourahle, or 
otherwise to destroy them. The ^tate 
of the wind and sca-would not pci mil 
this operation uptil last nij;hf, wlien, 
after nark, the ships bore up for the* 
hay, and anchored about five niilcs 
from the castle of Rosas j under the 

f rqtection of which castle, of Trinity 
oft/ and of seveial other iiewly- 
crccted batteries, the convoy, consist¬ 
ing of eleven vessels, five of them 
armed, were moored, 4 
The boats beinff arrsirifred in se¬ 
parate divisions, the whole were put 
under the orders of Lieutenant Tai- 
luiir, first lieutenant of the Tij^re, 
aud proceeded to the attack of the 
enenay, who, although he couh' have 
had no previous intimation of such 
an enterprise against himj was found 
^igilant, aud completely on his guard. 
I'hc ship, which was a smaller sort 
of frigate, was enclosed in boarding 
nettings, and a gun-boat advanced a- 
hcad of her for the look-out; on being. 
hailed, and the alarm gun firctL..i j iu f 
boats stretched out, the crews atum 
highest pitch of animation, filling 
the airw'ith their cliceis; each divi¬ 
sion look the pArt previously allotted 
toil, the armed ship was boarded at 
all points, and earned in a tW mi¬ 
nutes, notwitlistanding a spirited and 
sturdy fesistance which the enemy 
made; all their^rmed vessels werfi 
well defended, but the British seamen 
and marines, determined to subdue 
them, were not tp .be repelled, even 
bj a Curce feund to be double that 
which was expected; and, besides 
the Ppppsition made by the vessels, 
theeuns from the castle, the forts in 
tb^ bayi the gun-boats and musketry 
yWp the l>each» kept a constant fire 
c^Wem. Orf the opening of day,* 
ship of vessel was either burnt, 
bipought off, aided by the light 
which then came from the land; 

ibe convoy that 
^LTou^n, for the supply of 
the arm| in Spain, has been 


¥ Tigiw, CiiMA^ahd, Volontaire* 
A|K>lfjey3k)p9B!fc, Philomel, Scout,j|nd 


destroyed, with the exception of Ujc 
frigate, which escaped to Maiseillcft, 
and one store-ship, not since heard of. 

I cannot conclude this narrative 
without an expression of tlie sentiment 
wliich she execution of this bold ep- 
terpri^has iu'^pired me with, and the 
-:^(C3rdhd admii^ation I feel for those 
> pcrfi)rmcd it. 

n the first place, success greatly 
dVieudcd upon the previous arrange- 
infnt^ which was made by Captain 
Ilaft'owell, with a judgment and fore¬ 
sight that distinguishes that officer in 
every service he is employed ou ; the 
division of the boat**,^ the preparation 
of fire materials, and providing therp 
with every implement tliat contingen¬ 
cy could require, established confi- 
dente throughout the whole; and in ’ 
this he wits ably assisted by the expe¬ 
rience and zeal of Captains Wodc- 
housc. Bullcn, Taylor, and Ilo])c. 
7 'lie brigs were under sail, as near 
the vessels attacked as the lit*ht wind* 
would allow, and CajilanFTttoliiwell 
sj^eaks in high terms of praise of Uie 
f<onduct‘of their commanders, Craw¬ 
ley, Raitt, and Wilson. first 

Lieutenant TaU^jjSled to the assault 
in a most gallant nwnner, and was 
followed by the otliej' officers, as if 
each was ambitious orlrl?place, and 
desired to he first; the wliole party 
bravely maintained the character 
which British seamen have establish¬ 
ed for themselves. 

I am sorry I have to add, that llie 
loss has been considerable, of which 
1 enclose a list.—Lieutenant Tail, of, 
the Volontaire, an excellent and 
young officer, and Mr. Cal^^, 
master’s male of the Tigre, r'youtl* 
of great pron^'^sc, were tliCr 
cers slain. ' 

Many oj 
sirous of bein^ 
vice. I could 
request of Lieut , 

Balgonie, 

Maude, and (finable.. 

degrav^ Ville de I’aris, to have 
the command of bOu^Rin w hirls 
displayed that spirit wlifetnini^ ^ 
in Wiem.^ 

I transmit also Captain HalFowelfj 
letter relating his proceedings, with 
lists of the officers who commanded 
boats, at»d bad appointments in tbjj 


yd- 

in this ser- 
he 

“iscounl 

e J. A. 
W. Wal- 
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Provincial Occurrences* 


$ervice« and of the; vessels burnt and equal in gallantry ^and judgment io 
captured. any exploit that jjfas occurred under 

1 have the honour to be, &c. your Lordsbip*s c&mmaiid. 

(Signed^ Coi.likgwood. Our loss has been severej and, a- 

P. S. I have Cliarse.l Lieutenant U’?** r® I®* 

ment the loss of Lieut. Tait of the 



on this service. , ... , , . . 

»r n/r ^ rt J mutC Ot tllC IlCil’e: the latter llBS left ft 

W ' ‘widowed inotln r iii distressed circuin- 

St. Seoastuot, Mn\ 1, stances, wlio looked, to him for com- 

My Lord,— In obedience to your fort and support. Among the B'ound- 
Lordship’s order of tlie SOtli ultimo, cd are, Lieut, Tailoiir of the Tigrc, 
1 proceeded to the Bay of Rosas with and Lieut. Forster of the Apollo, se- 
the ,ships and sloops, ('ce note, ]>. 8‘il verely, 

where, tinding it impracticable to at- The brigs were directed to keep 
tack the enemy’s convoy while under under weigh, and were in aft admira- 
weigli, (the wind being S, L, and a ble situation at day-light to liavc given 
heavy swell) I anchored the ships of assistance, hud it been necessary, 
the squadron yesterday evering after I have only to state, that the con- 
dark, about five miles oiVtlic town of duct of the seamen and marines was 
Rosas, and detached all the boats, un- such as to exceed any encomium from 
der the commanil of Lieut.'rail»ur, iny pen, and entitles them to my 
first ii^vrie’*l'igie, to destroy them: warmest thanks and approbation. 


the spirited manner in which he le^ 
them on t(» the attack, commanded the 
adniiraUon p/ every one present; and 
the galfaiit whicli he was 

siip[)ortcd redeegi the higliest honour 
on every person employed on this ser¬ 
vice. • • 


* 

1 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) B, Hallowkll, 


Death in and near London. 

At Four 'I’rce Hill, near Enfield* 
aged 74, Sir James Branscomb, Knt, 
I have the honour to inclose a list of Holborn, lottery office keeper fof 
of vessels capturc<l and destiovcd on upwards of forty years, and common- 
this occasion; and when your Loul- councilman for the ward of Farring- 
ship is intoimcd that the enemy was don Without upw'ards of thirty. He 
aware of our intention to attack him, wtrs a ,cheerful companion with his 
and had taken the piecaution of fixing equals, unassuming with hissuperiors* 
..boarding netting'^, and placing a and benevolent and friendly to his in- 
with a gun in it in advance, fqiiors. lie was knighted whilst he 
to%ivc;vhim a notice of our approach, was sheriff: and in the early |Mirt of 
and tha\thc vessels were also defended his life. Sir James was a servant to the 
by thu *erj|: strong battcfics on shore, late Earl of Gainsborough, at Exton, 
*,trust yoii^^^ordsliip w‘fi consider it in Rutland. 




IjfiOtINClAL OCCURRENCES. 


I 

c';s!iDuiDGt;\HiKE. mented bv a more numefbus and re* 

D ied.] ^e, the Rev. spcctcd circle of acquaintance, thotfi i 

George Borlaie, B.lfl casuistical perhaps ever fell to the lot of one ma^ 
professor and regislr-*-u^nbridge to obtain. Amongst the latter* we ( 

_ rector of Newton, inay rank the present Lord^bief^ 

Suffolk. He was many years fellow Justice Mansfield, as Ids nearm aticl 
and tutof of St. Peter’s College i A. B, dearest friend. His conduct, for 
.irfi4> A.M. 1767i and B. D. 1780. dependence and integrity, were p«J- 
He was the youngest son of the late verblal* during the many politkal^ 
Dr. Boilase, of Castle llorneck. Corn- struggles which have of late y^ra oc- 
wall, Lord Warden of the .Stannai ics, curre^ in the University. Strongly' 
He lived beloved, and died la- attached to the principles and poU^ 

t ^3 



Provirtcial Oecuttesms: [Ja^uaht 


tW of the party which Mr. Fox 
was supposed to I^d in the state, he 
withstood all the Offers which were 
made to him of preferment and euio- 
lantent, and his conduct as legibtrar 

ined Lira universal applause.- 

r. Borlase has died without issue, 
thou gh twice married. 

^trooft foitihcations* connected 
with the old lines at the gun wharf, 
Plymouth Dock, arc erecting for a 
conJdeiable dihtarap. An elegant 
mansion,, with suitable offices, is abo 
buiJdiitg for the residence of the Fort 
Admiri and a large depot is foi niing^ 
on a neck of land called Devil’s Point, 
for the sole purpose of storing, bombs, 
&h«]b«.rioeli£tb, &c. 

KENT. 

Marrndi']' ’ At C-anterbuTy, Mr. 
Thwirms Partmidgeito Miss 8 . Coulson. 
The sin^nianrty of their appearance 
much-attention, the man be- 
i*nfl(iahout six feet four inches, and the 
lady about four feet. From their 
youthful kiokff, and* sprigbtliness of 
inanoerfr, it was strongly conjectured,* 
that it was a ruji-awav match. 41 ?^' 
cularly as their united ages, could not, 
on a moderate calculation, he more 
thaiD one hundred and hfty years. 

Lancashire. 

' The hatting manufactures of Man- 
clteier,. Sto^port,^ fire, have been 
tcHerahljr, brisk within the last montli, 
owing, to the receipt of consider^bb 
orders from North America. * Tlie 


after a period of 15 years from its 
commencement, finished a work of 
great public utility. Very few canals 
in the same distance, have had to en¬ 
counter such difiiculties in the course 
of the undertaking. Nearly aOQ feet 
of loclAge, a tunnel, more than half 
a length-, two convudortblile 

te^SSnhets,. other large emhank-ments, 
a,large reservoir, atid several hundred 
yirds of very deep cutting, have been 
c? mpleted. 

NORFOLK. 

The lamentable situation of the 
manufacturing poor of Norwich, it 
gives us> '^ome pleasure to be now able 
to state, is somewhat bettered, by the 
resolution lately cntcicd into by the 
silkand worsted inanufactuicrs of that 
city. It has been agreed to increase 
the wages of the weavers j and it is 
supposed that the amount to be paid 
by this advance, will be about SOOOL 
per annum. Before, an industrious 
man,^ with a wife and three or four 
childien, though willing four¬ 

teen hours in a dav, could not main¬ 
tain lus family. We wish it were ia 
our power to add, that the operation, 
of this generousa^on of the 

manufacturers,'‘‘l5*TeIt by the several 
families engaged in the fabjic of Nor¬ 
wich goods, prior to s,b^exbtence of 
the present stagnation of trade; but 
alas! it extends only to a compara¬ 
tively small number of weavcis, &c. 
the majority of the workmen being 
out of employ. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 



pfeted hafe„ which are manufactured 
in the above-raenlioned towns, and' 
tij^r vicinities;,are reckoned agood 
article in the American market^ A 
fhrther time for continuing the re¬ 
striction upon distilling spirits from 
grain, and allowing it from sugar, has 
been agreed on by ministers, till six- 
weeks after theipeetingaf Failiament. 
A pro( lamatioh to this effect has l)een 

. c, imcBeTERSHinE^ 

Thcc pfew cttt*on the Wmon Canal 
fi|iinLfeiaestertoHajharough( through 
bean, openod, wh«n up- 
peribont were.', present; 
ami} ai sumptums erttertumnent* 
giwHi imMarhioroui'h, 

ondldghty gen- 
inttsrestedi jti: ttio conatriR 
1C%iMaJmve thw ^hfoaiTaita:! emnwem 


Died,] At Kettering, Mr. John Hcn- 
nell; formeiiya draper in that tou^-^ 
but lately retired' from busines-s^'-^^r 
some years past, his facuitir. have 
been declining very evidently^ Hioso 
who weie nearest to ilie^ 

last two or thrv^e ytars * 5 i 
his mental powers ^ M^ffu^^ni- 
monly rapid; he was ftpe 

from what is if uera 
rangemeut, 'p% tablcJj^JF his me- ' 
nrory soenwKB^oo admit of a 

siirgiftiiwprgjJian more. Heno longwr 
CDnldt read, he* could* not re* 

mem her the 

to its.olo^ He^nw loogercould ooir- 
vorse; because He coultf not recollect 
the nameof'any’plaEceor poraon, TKit 
cireumstance throewa gloofn* over trie 
miod, and yet' altnoet to the* last he 
ei^yedt bearing ratiuBEd’ead^dMciftif 
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BmktupUiiH- 



conversation, although he could r\ot blished at Aber&rd, patronkedby all 
take a share in it. nor add to its life the distingublicd &inUfes in the 
bv those sallies of imiucent pleasantry viroris of trhat beautiful v^ilkgef and 
with which he used to delight hb k supported by npwwda of forty stb- 
frienda. Mr. H. ^as not a man formed serrbers. The general maniwiefiiiefft 
for the bustle in general necessary to of the busivess is conduefes by tl 
obtain extensive popularity, avid yet committee of three persoiw, ballotted 
Ins virtues as a man and a cV ',>tian, for annually; 

So evidently shone through hi;* chsi i Died,'} At Brrdlii^fon.in the prime 
nreter", and influenced ever^ action ip of youth, George Darley. Esq, He 
a manner so perfectly free from al! wassittingafsupperwilhsGinefrieikls, 
appearance of superior sanctitv, tln^t when he observed to them that they 
every one who knew him saw nis nv- ate nothing, but that lie would sliew 
cellen-cies, feft his worth, and sin- them how to eat. He accordiaglr 
cereiy deplored his loss. took a" large mouthful of food, whiich 

YoiiKSHiRE. stuck in his throat^aad ftufrocat«tlhim 

All excellent libiary has been esfa- almost iu^tadtaneoual}*. 


ALPHABETICAL IJST OF B^AN.KJftUPTGIfiS. * 

Dec. 21, to Jan. 2,0, isro, inclusive. 

Extraefed /‘rotn t/te London (iazvlte.}’‘-‘'^*The l^oUcilofs* J^’^ayttes are hetuisenPar-eiKh^s&M, 


A SI ING E. and J. Cooper. Spa-road, 
Bermondsey, inercluntw, (Harman, 
Wine-office-couri) Alner G P. baMO}*- 
r^jcur, (Peaison and Son, Mid¬ 
dle TempliJ Aichison W. Newgut<v 
street, boot-maker, ( ,\ll«n, (’arUsle-stO'ct)!T 
Ashby H. Uxbridge, innkeeper, (iUclies, 
XJxhridgtyf ' , 

Bcnneit C Cromftici lovv. Commercial- 
road, drysalter, (l>ixun and Co. Paternos¬ 
ter-row). Barlow J. Newport, merceiv 
(Clarke and Co. Newport). Bland J. 
Moulton, blacksmiih, (Wordsworth and 
Co. Staple-mu). Bowser W. Chatham, 
irou-manut'acturer, (Mowbray,. Bank.sido). 
Brown W Kepier Mill, St. Giles, miller, 
(Jopsoii, Cafctle-streat) Biss W. Bristol, 
ooal-merchunj,.(James, GrayVinn-.sqnare). 
BiggT. Bishopsgale Without straw hat# 
'sTi^nulactuKT, (lludsfm, Winkwork-budd# 
Bull J B and De Camp J. Catlie- 
rine-sirdrt, printers,, (Swam, and- Co. Old* 
Jewry) I Benson J. W HolbcacU) sur¬ 
geon,’v**’"iXa.nd Co GVa'Is-inn). Barns 
.T Thuo, l\.''«waU, drap'(Wild, Jun. 
Cas ^ y '(JPaily J Kingston-upon* 

Hull,* merchant,'^^mvnds mid Son^ Eie- 

Backer J HuiK 
fftrlaud, h* (Mhggioniaiid.SoovBUit- 
ton-garden). “v, ■ 

Gliance E. Bur*; (TritcH* 

ard, I^s^ex-st^cet,,StValld)t ^ioh^y E-R* 
Frog-lane, bllngtOH hutrOiGidu&MQrcr, 

(ilhstadtarT. Hetb- 
iiall-green, greasA>«B^tttiv (Oilinatt^ Bun* 
hiU-row). Cuftk W. ttoatar 

and chapmen, (Bowmr^* Ck&vd'9»i«in[). 
Capretd X. BbHK^Stonfbnl,. moMBy-mri* 
vener, (Jamesp ])ow 9 aie>biU)i Coltoii- 
H. 6. Cuckbeldi schciolmastc^ (tlaUcley, 

New ntaArfttreci)* 


Diirley A. Nolborfi,victualler, (WhitCbnv 
Great James-street). Dyer R. Dudley, 
grocer, (A-ustice and Co. Inner Templff)' 

H. W'alworiU, cap-maker, (Isa&cfi, 
Beny-street). Dawson S. Fiddleford, job* 
her in bullocks, (ScorBj Sherborne): Di- 
(IJer 1*. and Tebbeil W. St Jaifles'fl-stHSet, 
bo^'.Wet$, (Wilkinson and Co. C&wrt« 
disit'square). Dawson T. FryvIgeo^ttreOtV 
stationer, (Richardson aildCo. Bury-fltreiBtf); 
Dibsdulb J. Bedf<^*streel^ boot and' 
maker, (Kemot,Thatl«^iiltt). 

Fischer M. Leeds, merchaat, (lAmbtrt 
ami Sons, Katien-garden). F'uller W, 
Brandon, Suffolk, mon^-senvenor, (J8'eil»>* 
bridge,CommonFlea«Offic6,I'nnerTemplo)^ 

Glikes T- Manchefter, cotoh*m«lwiv 
(Foullees and Co. GrayVinn)^ 
otherwise Dyson, G. Rosemary-lane, vic¬ 
tualler, (Whitton, GreatJames-street). 

Harrington T. Crowmstfeet^ tHinlo* 
maker,•( Brookes,St^AiHmVtf^street). Hitch- 
eux J. Broughton, miller, (Apiin, Ban* 
bury). Heddon J. Bristol, oterebant^ 
(Prire and Co. Littodhi'^itui;)) HlufRoijg 
C. Seething-lane, cotuia&tor, (VandhttOOl* 
and Co. Bustwlan^). Hambist f. NIhir 
Koad, RaicUffb highway, viautdRf,(,WttU 
ton, Great James*strc^. HeWlon 
Great St. Hblen'^ BlBHopr|i^8tVdM,,x&^ * 
chanty (Bullet, Fore-strcet)» 

Jones W. Y. Liverpool, fUmtUlMti, 
(BlfNdisto«dV, lk>iiiB>^ ^JbyvMMt*^. dtlMIt* 
post, h<ip-mer«tMtt^ (|eR«%4r mrtl' 
Bewdley). Jowsey J. Northalioi«6rr,. gro¬ 
cer, (FlMmeyv JeMW 

J. Bif^rpe^H tMhwiobftnm,. fWIWfeS 
^ohit-sirect). * 
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Prices of Dotk^ and Fire-office, Skates, 


[Jahuabt 


Kenworthy J. Pcndfeton, joiucr, (H«rd, 
Temple). Kimpton R. Marfloet, horse* 
dealer* (Farlow and Co. GrayViun). 

Lee A. W. Sunderland, grocer, (Blaki- 
•on, Symond’s-inu). Lindsay J. Newca's- 
tle-upon Tyne, cheesemonger, (Bell and 
Co. ]^w-lane). Longndge R and Pringle 
G. Patnsher, colliery-undertakers. (Be)l 
and Co. Bow-lane). Little R. and Cran*| 
ston W. Hythe and of Ashford, linen- 
drapers, (NindjThrog mortdn-strect). 

Marsh R Rayleigh, Essex, linen draper, 
(Bigg, Halton-garden). Marriott R. Nor¬ 
thampton, hanker, (Gale and Son, Bed- 
ford-street). Mason J. Bradford, linen- 
draper, (Shephard and Co Bedford row). 
Mucklow .T Whitecross street, butcher, 
(Venner, Warren-street). Morris W lim- 
ber-!nerchant,(Egertoii,Gray’& inn-square). 

Pimm J. U and W. Mark-lane, confac- 
tors, (Hackett, Chancery-lane). Parker W. 
Gray’s Inn, money scrivener, (Pasmore, 
Warnford court). Prime J. and Smith J. 
Bitmingham, lace dealers, (Davies, Loth- 
bury). Porjer W. Hammersmith, com- 
mon-brewet, (Willis, Great Uyder-strcei). 
Parker T. and Judge J, ' Stoken Church, 
Oxford, limber-dealers, (Parton, W al- 
brpok). 

Roper R. Houndsditch, timber-mer¬ 
chant, (Leigh and Co New Bridge-stn’et).. 
Row!<fey J. Bow lane, warehousenian;^(^irf- 
len, ForO'Street). Hailey T. and Hunt J. 
Kingston-upon-Hull, common-brewers, 
(Rosser and Son, BartletiVbuildings). 
Rich W. Charlotte-street, tal!ow*-chandier, 
(Wilson, King's Bench-Walk). 

Swallow R. Selby, money-scrivencr, 
(Sykes, and Co. New Inn). Short W. aucl 
Hopper J Clapham, carpenter, (Ware, 
BUckman-street). SchoSeld J. Skiptos, 
money-scrivener, (Exicy ancf Co. Furni- 
val's -inn), Slocombe J. Bristol, hatter, 


(Shephard and Co. Bedford-row). Spen¬ 
cer A. BasinghaU-street, wotfilen draper, 
(Oldham. St. SwtthinVfane). Singleton 
J. A. Manchester, wgtch-rniiier,'(Edge, 
Queen-street). Smith G. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, woollen-draper, (Atkinson, Chan* 
cery-laAe) Simpson O. Manchester, vic- 
tuall^i^^( Ellis, Chancery-lane) Small- 
wertifrG. Beech-street, brass-founder, (Har¬ 
ris and Soif, ^lasile-street). Sevdl J. Sad- 
dioworlh, cotton-manufacturer, (Cardwell, 
Manchester). 

* Thowiton W. T. and J. New Malton, 
coTTmcrchant, (Lambert, Gray*s*ian« 
square). Troutbeok W. H. Mmories, 
viituallcr, (Hall and Co. Saltters'-hall), 
Tantier J. J. and J, E'bley, Gloucester, 
blacksmiths, (Constable, Symond’s-irm), 
Taylor T. E<lgeward-road,^arpcnter, (Ha- 
nulion, Berwick-street), 

Vallance W. East-lane, Bormondst'y, 
builder, (Wasbrough, Warnford-court.) 
Vernon T Towcestcr, grocer, (Foulkes 
and Co. GrayVinn). 

Upsdcll P. Castle-Rtreet, builder, (Saun- 
deri, Vharlotte-street). 

Watern B. Finch-lane, broker, (Rich- 
ings, F.ly-place). Wallis J^'*PleiA‘Street, 
jeweller, (Jones and Co. L^>rd Mayor’s 
Court i)ffice) Wood E. ToUington, 
Lower End, Bury, cotton-manufacturer, 
(Blakclock and Co. Ej^m-coiITfT?^ Walton 
C Manchester, grocer, (Cooper and Co, 
Southampton-buildings). Weigh tmanW, 
Birmingham, draper, (Barker, Brick-court). 
Wright R. Malcolm W. and Wright C. 
Watlin-street, warehousemen, (Harrison, 
Craven street). ‘Wardinan T. Horton, 
Bradford, calico-manufacturer, (Caton and 
Co. Aldersgatc-strect). Wright W Stock- 
port, hair-dresser, (Edgar, Inner Temple). 

Yorke H. Carey-lane, silk-dealer, (Bat- 
tye, Cliancery-laiie.) 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATAR- 
WOHKS, BREWERY SHARES^. &c, &c. ^ . 

Lotion pock Stock, 13G/. per cent. 

Weat-lndiu ditto, 181/. ditto. 

East India dittOj^ \Q5l. ditto. 

Commercial ditto, 90/. per share prem. 

East Country dittO|^85/. per share. 

«Grcnd Junction Gaiial Shares, 24C/. ditto South LoQdonJ'^ateidKaFiS, 103/.pr.share 
Grand Surrey ditto, 83/. ditto. East Lond Q| |^ i^*tto . 2S7/. ditto. 

Grand Union Subscription ditto, l2/. per West Mlda!e^i^Hc^^40/. ditto 
cent. prem. Kent ditto, 421. per sha 

Ba|h And Bristol ditto ditto, 6/. 6s. ditto. Colchester ditto, 33/. ditto. 

Tbuneg and Medway ditto, 42/., per share Portsea and Farlington, 40/. ditto. 

prem,. Portsea by Nicholson, 30/. ditto* 

Kchnef^d Avon ditto, 48/. per share. Wilts and Berks Cand, 33/. per share. . 
Globe Tire and Life Assurance Shares, Huddersfield ditto, 42/. ditto 
• 1301 ditto. 


\ I8O3. 

Albion ditto, 60/^litto 
London AssurancJship^ing, 25/. ditto. 
Rock Life Assuraiyp^us. jn^r shaUajy;^* 
London Institutioir’84/. per sHgacT” \ 
Surrey.ditto, par 


I.* Wolfe and Co. Canal^ Dock, Sr Stock Brokers, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

T he late weather, which had proved so unfavourahle to the ymuie wheals i>artieu> 
larly m low suctions, having been haijpily succeeded by a favourable fioit ^ 
in particular! appear as if they would turn out a^ood crop. * 

The wheats, for which an ?ipprehension was entertained on account of themiMeir 
appear not to have been so much injured as experted. In some of the Eastern diotri^* 
the new wheats, barley, oats, bean--',. ud peas, promise to average more than three na^ 
of a crop. Potatoes, in the disum euimties, have generally produced a good croiS Tlw 

corn markets have likewise buerf lower, which ha^e produced some diniinutiou in th^ 
price of flour. u* me 

The rot, which has partially prevailed ?mong the sheep in low situations has re- 
ceivetl a sensible check by the recent alte^tion of the weather. The prices of fat and 
lean beasts continue to look upwards. , ^ 

Price of meat in Smithfield MarketBeef, 4'? 8d. to Gs. 4d.Mutton fiA 
6s, Cd,;—Veal, ds. to 7s. 3d.fork, 6s. 2d. to Cs. 8d. ’ ’ 

MiddleseXf Jan. 25. . 

AVEIlAdE PRICICS OF CORN. 

B.v.theWinche«terQuartcr of 8 Bushels and of OATMEAL per Boll of idOlbs 
Averdupois, froth the Returns received in the Week ended Jan. 20,1810 


INLAND COUNTIES. 



Wheat 

Kyc 

Barley I 


s. 

d 

s. 

d 

s. 

(1 

Middsx. 

102 

2 

53 

1 

dl 

/ 

Surrey 

107 

2 

52 

4 

46 

o 

Hertfor^l 

,97 

3 

55 

0 

47 

2 

Bedford 

102 

9 

G4 

0 

49 

t) 

Huntm. 

lUl 

0 


M. 

47 

0 

Kortha. 

09 

U 

70 

0 

46 

10 

Rutland 

90 

s./ 



50 

0 

Leicest 

9) 

G 

G1 

o 

50 

4 

Nutting 

90 

0 

GO’ 

u 

48 

8 

Derby 

95 

(; 



51 

G 

Statfurd 

103 

0 



58 

7 

Salop 

104 

6 

70 

2 

G3 

4 

Hcrefor 

104 

5 

54 

4 

52 

5 

WoFst. 

11)9 

4 

53 

4 

G2 

8 

Warwic 

112 

o 

<• 



.59 

2 

Wilts 

107 

4 



46 

o 

A 

Berks 

no 

1 



43 

0 

Oxford 

107 

4 



43 

? 

b. '•jes 

105 

4 



43 

7 

^ Bicc il 

115 

o 

4^ 

89 

6 

55 

2 

Moutgo. 

b)G 

5 



60 

0 

lUdnor. 

U » 

7 


— 

53 

P 


Oats 
d 

0 

a 

4 

0 
0, 
10 


MAUITIME COUNTIES. 


s 

.‘13 

37 

34 

35 
23 
28 

30 
SO 
28 

31 

36 

34 
31 
42 

38 

35 
30 
3t) 

33 

28 

29 

30 


() 

9 

8 

5 

11 

8 

9 

7 
(> 

8, 

n 

3 

8 
8 
01 


' a 

Average ig/* EnglArd atd Hales. 

lOla. lOd. % Rye Barley 

6d.5 hits 203 Vd.; BeaO'^ 
54s. 7(i ; Peasv 5Cs. lOd. Oauneal 
51s.5d. 


• • • 


lC<.sex ,. 
hKent .,. 
Sussex . 
Sufljjdk . 
jCambridgc 
Norfolk . 
Lincoln ' • 

York .,. 
Durham • 
Noithumborland 
Cumberland 
Wcstiimrland . . 
Lanc,ister 
(’lusior 
Flint .... 
Deiibigfl 
Anglesea .. 
(Carnarvon 
Meiionetb 
Cardigan . 
Pembroke 
QirmarthcMi 
Glamorgan 
'Gloucester 
Somerset.. 
Monmouth 
Devon.... 
Cornwall 
Dorset, • 

Hants .. 


Wheat 


$. 

98 

99 
101 

95 

99 

90 

89 

88 

88 

82 

99 

102 

102 

95 

lift 

til 


d 

8 

6 
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9 

G 

11 

II 
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8 

10 
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10 

4 

2 


9G 

103 

90 

82 

97 

106 

112 

117 

118 
103 
101 
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1103 


0 

8 

4 

0 

6 

8 

2 

7 
C 
1 

8 
1C 
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Rye 
s. d. 
50 0 
62 0 


50 
52 

51 
57 
61 


0 

0 

10 

4 

2 


.01 

01 

G2 


0 

4 
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Barley 
s. d 

46 

47 
47 
43 


39 10 
36 9 


42 

41 
48 

42 

50 

51 

55 

58 

59 
57 
44 
48 

56 


4 
6 
9 

5 

a 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 
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Oat«. 


40 

47 
62 

53 

54 
54 
49 
44 

48 
48 


3 

4 
6 
2 
b 
6 
6 
1 
1 
9 


s. 

d. 

34 

0 

34 

3 

29 

10 

30 

S 

23 

6 

29. 

4 

22 

1 

25 

6 

27 

n 

27 

9 

28 

2 

28 

6 

SI 

6 

30 

4 

27 

2 

23 

0 

24 

0 

28 

4 

16 11 

19 

b 

18 


22 

8 

S4 

0 

28 

U 

22 

5 

32 
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BiiiL of IviORTALITY, from DEC. 90, to JAN. 93,-l810. 


CHRlSTIbNED. 

Males I080?„,nft 
Femalesl028S 


BURIED. 

Males, 

Females 777 S 
Whereof havedied uhdertwo years old 490 

PeckL*>af, 5s.5d. 5s,6d. 5s.5d. Gs 6d. 5s.5d. 

Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4^ per ib. 
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UNIVERSAL magazine. 

N°IxXV.-VoiTxill.] ~For FEBRUAR^l 810 . '[New Srriks. 


“We bliall never envy the Ijonoursi which wit and learning obiain in any other 
cause, we cauTje nunibetijtVamong the writers *ho have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.’’—I.) r. Johnson. 

ORIG4NAL COMMlJNICATlONS. 


Particulars relating to John 
Wilue, Esq. Jdvovate, Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and Professor of 
Civil Law in the Univeisitu of 
Edinburgh. 

Sin, 

A BOOK wns lately put info my 
hands, entilJcd An Address to 
the lately formed Society of (he 
Friends of the People: by John IVildOi 
F^q. Advocate, ike. I had been pre¬ 
viously much mtercated about the au¬ 
thor of this work. His story is me¬ 
lancholy and sinj^ular, and perhaps 
will not be perused I5v your readcr.s 
without emotion. I have been able 
to t*lcMn only a few scatiiivd facts 
from pailial ciujuiry, and tlicse I wjil 
give you. 

ni> father i.s a tradesman in Edin¬ 
burgh, and I know nothing of what 
other flinhly he may have, or what 
are his connections in life. This son, 
at a very early age, betrayed marks of 
a powerful mind; and an education, 
suitable to his dawning talents, was 
provided for him. The bar is in 
Edinburgh, the principal avenue to 
fntne and weal)^ for those Vho, like 
Wilde, had to ai'quire botli; and he 
accordingly quahn^d himself for .be¬ 
coming an advocate, a professional 
character of great respaciability in 
that town. I liave nevei* heard with 
what success he practised, of whether 
he was distinguished as an eloquent 
pleader; indeed, whether he ever 
practised or pleaded at all, for the 
name of advocate is often taken there 
•as an honourably title, without any 
intention of engaging in its duties. 
But 1 h^ve been told, that his lectures 
on civil law, in the university, were 
excellent; that his views were often 
grand and comprehensive; that his 
language was always nervous, force- 
Ukivjjusal Mao. Vol.KIH. 


ful, and elegant. It is remarkable 
how, at so early an age, lie attained 
this post of dignity; for, to the eter¬ 
nal honour of the Scotch universities, 
it may be said, that talents alone can 
procure professorships in them; at 
least as far as I have heard, and as far 
as I have seen; the result, indeed, 
amply verifies the fact: look back 
and sec how many illustrious names 
have^adorned the chair in these nor¬ 
thern seminaries, and how many, 
t\iually illustrious at this very day, da 
the same in every branch of know¬ 
ledge. and we must blush while we 
mention them, and think on the de¬ 
graded state of our own universities* 
Wilde, I believe, was legarded as no¬ 
thing inferior to his le.irned brethren 
in mental excellence, though remark¬ 
ably so in years. At this period he 
can hardly he more than forty; and 
he was, consequently, a professor be¬ 
fore his five and twentieth year; for 
in tlie title of the book I have quoted, 
he is designated as such, and that wa« 
published in 1793 . I am not able to 
say at what period be began, nor to 
wdiat period he concluded, his pro-, 
fcssioual duties; but it was during 
their continuance that he publi.shed 
his “Address.” Wilde saw, equally 
with Burke,the decided tendency^ oT 
the French llcvolulionhe was in¬ 
structed by past wisdom; from (he 
analogies of things he was enabled to 
predict what woiud probably happen, 
or at least to shew what such a con¬ 
cussion must generally produce. Of 
an epoch so long past, and of princi¬ 
ples since so completely demopod. 
It would now be absurd lo speak; 
but the work itself has great and va* 
rious merit. It possesses eloquenC^^ 
imagination, fije, pathos, reasoning, 
learning, and wisdom. It embrace# 
a comprehensive sphere of enquiry, 
M 
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and conducts that enouiry with abi¬ 
lity and strength. It has some pas¬ 
sages eminenuy beautiful j some cha¬ 
racters felicitously drawn; some de¬ 
lineations \4l^id and impressive. The 
language occasionally lises to subli¬ 
mity 5 IS very often grated; and never 
otherwise than fluent and energetic. 
It shews, in every page, a mind well 
stored ; and, what is infinitely better, 
it shews a mind sincere, bold, and in¬ 
dependent. The reader, from the 
first paragraph, delivers himself, un- 
resistuiglyi into the hands of his au- 
tJiorj he never disputes bis magic 
sway; he bends to it; and owns, 
with a pleasing ecstacy of mind, the 
power that subdues him. As a 
mighty river, rolling in its course, 
sweeps before it every resisting ob- 
atRcle and bears upon its bosom the 
scattered ruins i so his eloquence, the 
charms of his narration, overwhelm 
the mind and confound, at once, the 
dawning objections that sometimes 
arise. I do not exaggerate; I havy 
read the book with attention, with 
emotion; an emotion,perhaps,some¬ 
what increased by the consciousness 
of what the author now is. 

Ohl does not imagination lend 
her brightest rays to paint upon 
the tablets of the mind a man en¬ 
joying the love, the esteem, the 
admiration of his friends, the ap¬ 
plauses of the world, the proud con¬ 
sciousness of an honest fume ? Does 
not fancy depict him moving in a 
sphere where attention waits upon his 
Steps, and distinction walks by his 
side; where his words are received 
with silent delight, and his maxims 
treasured up with zealous sedulity; in 
M sphere where he hokls converse 
^itn philosophers, statesmen, and 
dignitaries; where he instructs the 
w%, polishes the refined, and sharp¬ 
ens the sagacious ? The mind draws 
. for hersen a pleasing, a glorious, a 
noble picture! She sees him in his 
professional character vindicating the 
rights of the oppressed, dashing the 

S roud petty tyrant from his car of 
espotissn, and trampling with indig¬ 
nant mien beneath nis feet the base 
instruments of corruptive wealth.— 
forum echoes w'ith the thunders 
of his voice, calling upon the admini¬ 
strators of public justice to avenge in¬ 
jured worth; to castigate sbanwlett 


and abandoned villainy. She beholds 
him, in all cases, the j^ardinn of those 
whom fate has doomed to fall beneath 
the sceptre of vexatious pride; and 
never, never shrinking from the line 
of truth, of justice, and of public 
duty. Or she reposes in a milder 
scene. She view s him in the retired 
privacy •f^domesticfelicity; planning 
schemes of public good; hhtdding 
round a narrower circle the ra)S of 
love, benevolence, and friencKI.ip ; 
and illnminaiin^lhc path of elegant 
retirement. 

Alas! it is no such thing! The 
wreck of his reason has huned him 
from the walks of men, and placed 
an awful mark upon him, by which 
the ignorant and the base-minded 
know his degradation. His eye no 
longer beams with intelligence; his 
breast no longer swells wutli high 
born sentiments; his tongue no lon¬ 
ger pours forth the conceptions of a 
mind, pregnant with grand and com¬ 
prehensive ideas! He has Ittst every 
characteristic of a man but the form! 

Oh God! it is a humiliating sight, 
and reads an <awful lesson to the 
heart! That he, whose mental ener¬ 
gies were formed to delight, to capti¬ 
vate, to astonish; whose soul breatned 
with ardour in the commanding elo¬ 
quence of words; whose bosom beat 
responsive to some of the noblest, 
most glorious sentiments that ever 
animn'ied the human form; that he 
should now claim but small distinc¬ 
tion from brute unconscious matter; 
that he should prowd about in bye 
paths and unfrequented roads, tor- 
lorn, despised, and neglected; that he 
should be scoffed atby the ignorant 
and the barbarous; stsfred at, with the 
foolish gaze of wonder, the insulting 
sneer ot mockery, or the s^h and ex¬ 
clamation of pity!' Oh! l^liave seen 
that eye which once spoke the soul 
within, fij,ed with rayless glare, with 
deadened imagination, upon unno¬ 
ticed objects; 1 have seen it wander- 
Ing about with vague, unconscious 
look, that spoke the ruins of a noble 
mind; 1 have marked the hurried 
step, the unbidden laugh, the squalid 
form; and I have mourned the pe¬ 
rishable texture of that organisation 
on which proud man builds all con¬ 
sequence; from which be draws im¬ 
pious imporUncej and deduces chime 
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to pre-eminence more unstable than 
the waves, more fluctuating than the 
winds. 

You will ask incVhat was the im¬ 
mediate cause of' tl)is mental derange¬ 
ment. J cannot answ'cr this distincily. 
1 have heard many reasons assigned ; 
the most general one is, tha^ an in¬ 
temperate course of study,^in ptejia- 
ing liis collegiate lectures at a time 
when lie was necessitated to employ 
an active and dangerous medicine, 
occasioned the aielaUch(»iy catas¬ 
trophe. The first symptoms'were 

I KMceived one morning during his 
ecture; he broke off abruptly, and 
bade the pupils come and waini 
themselves, for it was a very cold 
morning. But, whoever were the 
cause, the effect is equally deplorable; 
and it is more deplorable wlien w'e 
reffect on what a mind the awful ra¬ 
vage has been committed. Insanity 
is, in every instance, an afflicting spec¬ 
tacle; b!*t how much more so, when 
we see its wild and gloomy reign in a 
once happy region, where every thing 
that w'as manly, liberal, and noble, 
took its growth; where science flou¬ 
rished, and w'isdom impM her wing 
for daring flights; where virtue spi ead 
her inspiring mantle, and invested 
every deed in fair proportioned co¬ 
lours. The eye looks with compa¬ 
rative unconcern upon the smoking 
ashes of a nameless hamlet; but the 
fear starts,tfind the heart beats when 
we behold a mighty empire swept 
from the face of things by the 
burning ploughshare of o’erwhelming 
ruin! 

He is allowed, I believe, a pension 
from governmrfit, obtained after this 
solemn event had taken place; and 
from a reltpect to his talents, his vir¬ 
tues, and his misfortune, he is still 
nominally retained as the professor of 
civil Jaw in the university, and the 
acting one Is constrained to* pay him 
half the salary. A needless kindness! 
He wants biit a small stipend to sup¬ 
ply his few necessities. 1 have been 
told that he often locks himself up in 
his room, and will sit for whole liours 
composing pamphlets upon theFrench 
Revolution, which he destroys as fast 
as he writes them. That he has lucid 
intervals I am inclined to believe 
from the following fact. 

Towards the condusioa of the de« 
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dication to his book, which is inscribed 
to Wm.t'arlyle, Ksq. are the following 
words; “Indeed,bothyou and I,in the 
discording harmony of our natures, 
could still pass ilirough the-same en¬ 
chantments, and be raised to the same 
ra\isliing delights, as iu those days 
when Mrs. Siddons (for which our 
eternal’gratitude is her due) sublimed 
our souls to that reach of felicity, of 
which the memory might, in after 
life, drive away (while itself remain¬ 
ed) all possible human pain and soi« 
row.*’—Now it is remarkable, that 
whenever Mrs,Siddons plays in Edin¬ 
burgh, Wilde nexer fails to attend 
tlic theatre; 1 diave twice witnessed 
tins myself; 1 observed him very 
closely; whenever Mrs. Siddons ap¬ 
peared, he rivet ted his eyes upon iier, 
)ut seemingly without any conscious¬ 
ness of what she said, for in her most 
pathetic parts I have seen a vacant 
smile upon iiis countenance. Yet the 
moment she went off the stage, lie 
p*aid no sort of attention to the other 
actors, but looked at the audience, or 
hung his head upon his bosom; and 
from this posture he would start the 
moment he heard the tones of Mrs. 
Siddon’s voice. I own I am ultt^rly 
unable to account for thi.s mixture of 
cuusciousne.ss and of insensibility ; of 
reason and of insanity. There is e\i- 
deniJy the former when he ronsei 
frouuiiis rexerie at her voice, xx'hen 
he fixes his eyes immoxeably upon 
her, and lurus them away from tlie 
other actors; and 1 think there is as 
evidently the latter, when he does' 
not seem to pariicijpate in any thing 
she utters; his countenance remains 
inflexible, only that sometimes in 
tlie deepest parts an unmeaning smile 
appears. To me this is inexpli¬ 
cable. 

I am not certain xvliether your rea¬ 
ders will peruse this account of so me- 
Jancholy an exent with the same emo¬ 
tions that 1 have vi ritten it. I am well 
aware 1 hey cannot feel the same senti¬ 
ments for poor Wdde as*mysetf, for 
they have neither seen hianior sead his 
xvoik; two circunistaucervery neces¬ 
sary, [ assure you, towards forming 
that sort ol feeling which (KTvntJpa 
my breast whenever i tliink of him, 
and particularly when I have met 
him in n»y walks. He is yet ia 
th^rime of life, handsomely formed^ 
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vigorous, and athletic; through all 
hU dirt and all his slovenliness this 
may be traced. He walks incessant¬ 
ly, and very quickly. Sometimes, in¬ 
deed, 1 have seen him sauntering 
along as if in a meditating mood : hut 
this 18 not common. I have, more than 
once, seen him in the dusk of the 
evening slowly pacing along,.his hat 
off, and his face turned up towards 
the Heavens muttering to himself. 
—Ill fated Genius! never have you 
^crossed my path that my heart has 
not done homage to thy misfortune ! 
Never have I thought on you in the 
lone moment of contemplation that 
1 have not prayed for thy release!— 

W. M. 


Remarks on Mr, Burdon’s Letter. 
Sir, 

Y our Magazine for Oct. 180(), 
did not reach me till towards the 
close of the year, or I sluiuid have 
taken an earlier opportunity ot nojV 
cing Mr. Burdon s letter; in which he 
accuses me (p. 2/0) either ot wilfully 
misrepresenting or ignorantly mistak¬ 
ing Mr. Mallhus on the subject of po¬ 
pulation ; and he add'*, that all 1 have 
offered is a work of mere superero¬ 
gation, and does not api)ly to any 
thing Mr.Maltljus has uliered. 'I'o 
be accused (jf wilfully nnsrenresent- 
ing any subject is a harsh ana ynjus- 
titiable expression ; and I can assure 
Mr. lUmion, that I am as incapable 
of doing it as himself; and that, if Jie 
had conveyed liis thoughts in woids 
less offensive, I should not ha\e takep 
any public notice of his letter, as it is 
my rule to -avoid contention as much 
as j>ossrble. 

As the wisest of us are liable to err 
by the prejudices imbibe from our 
nurses, and the false systems we adopt 
in youth, which give a wrong bias to 
our judgments as we advance in years, 
why did not Mr. B. civilly point out 
my err<jrs, and endeavour to set me 
right ? Bwt the cause is now at issue, 
and I must speak for myself. 

Mr. Malthas, in the beginning of 
hh book, has drawn a picture with a 
very gloomy prospect, in the distant 
horizon, for the rising age; and 
there are many persons who do 
pot understand geometrical and arith¬ 


metical ratios, w'ho are wishing to bo 
informed whether population is really 
pressing upon the means of subsist¬ 
ence with that rapidity Mr. Mallhus 
has represented it. 

If I am not mistaken, lie has said, 
that a nation of eleven millions will 
increase in the course of a century to 
3/0 millions of people, and leave 121 
millions unprovided for. He pro¬ 
ceeds, and supposes, if the present 
population of the whole earth con¬ 
tains one tiunisand millions, the hu¬ 
man species woulcb then increase, as 
1.2. 4. 8. JO'. 32. 04. 128. 256. ike. 
and the subsistence as t, 2.3.4. 5, 
6‘. 7- 8- p. In two centuries the po¬ 
pulation w'ould he to llio means of 
subsistence as 250 to p ; in three cen¬ 
turies, as 40pO to J3 ; and in 200() 
years the difference would be incal¬ 
culable. 

' As the annals of the world have 
Clot furnished us with any examples 
of such an alarming incre^'Tc, .some 
thinking people have been washing to 
know at vvhai rate ])opulation is really 
pre.ssing on the means of subsistence 
m such an old'and corrupt Inngdoin 
as our owm, as there is a material dif¬ 
ference between such nations and an 
infant state rising into maturity. Mr. 
Malthu.'/s ratios are not adapted to 
decrepit, corrupt, and w^orn-out king¬ 
doms; and yet they have been giee- 
dily swallowed by the first ranks a- 
mong men ; and llie popular opiiiMni 
is too mncli in ihcir favour to admit 
even of denjoust rat ion against them. 

Though I have shewm, from the 
registers of'baptisms, that population 
did not increase tliree millions in our 
island during the Insr’century (whirh 
is verv tar short of lyb millions, as 
rnemioijed by Mr. Mallhusyet Mr. 
B. is inclined to dispute even a fact. 

TJiere is .such a difference between 
paralytic.governmeuLs and )oung and 
vigorous slates, that it is utterly Ini- 
pos.sible to apply a general ratio to 
suit each of them. If the number of 
births in a country be any criterion 
to judge of the population of it, then, 
what f hav e odered proves to a de¬ 
monstration that we are not advan¬ 
cing, as it has been represented ; nor 
can Mr.B. who appears to be a warm 
and an efithusiastic admirer of sys¬ 
tems, prove it^ or that what I have 
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said is not applicable to any thing 
Mr. Malthas has advanced. 

If I have shaken the doctrine of this 
rapid progress of population in our 
island, in the* table of the births in 
ray letter, uhicli is to be found in 
your Magn/ine tor September last, 
then we need not be in a hurry to pass 
acts of parliament to counteract the 
laws of nature, and •‘•■fecially if we 
lefieet on llu* destructive war in 
which we are engaged. 

But Mr. B. is not only angry.at my 
questioning this rapid progre&s of po¬ 
pulation in old governments, ftjr he 
IS also disjileased at my mentioning 
several checks to prexeiit the too ra¬ 
pid progress of life in several classes 
of animated beings. Ani^ihei <'ause 
of Mr. B.\ warmth, is iny ignorant 1}'^ 
fcUpiK)sing that Mr. M. proposed his 
eJieck as tlij only (»ne he was ac¬ 
quainted Mith, when lie only men- 
tUmed it as a substitute those al¬ 
ready kiiouii, and which are ever at 
woik to tliin the number of man¬ 
kind; but tliese terril>lc scoyrges, 
vice and misery, have never irtughi 
them to regulate tlieir appetites by 
temperance add moderation J must 
beg Mr. B.’s pardon, for a mimite or 
two more, for mtinding on liis pa¬ 
tience, wiiile I doubt whether the 
pi eventing the poor from marrying 
will not rather incicase than lessen 
vice and misery in l)ic world. 

I ask him, if the poor were rc- 
sliained from mariying, whetliei* it 
would not increase tlie number of 
tliosc miserable beings which are to 
1)0 seen in the streets in almost every 
large town in the kingdom : Wo are 
intoimed, i)y a respectable author, 
tliatMicre are alwuit lifty thousand of 
these wretched b<*ings in London, 
dragging on an existenee which is a 
burden to them; and they are shut 
out from the society of all virtuous 
])eople. If tliese unliappy beings 
could have settled early iu life, they 
nt'ver would have been hurried into 
such extremes, as to murder their 
own offspring, and to commit vice 
w'ith greediness. Prevent the jKior 
from marrying, and you will soon in- 
irocluce the most detestable vices you 
can name. 

I am so far from being angry, either 
with Mr. M. or Mr.B. that I respect 
of them as literary men ; but 1 


am apprcliensive that the latter is a 
warm enthusiast in the support of 
opinions he has once formed. I can 
assure him that, in fntine, it he take» 
the precantTon not to use such un¬ 
guarded expressions, the-world will 
be wide enough tor us buth to amble 
on upon our scribbling hobbies with 
out my ever jostling him. 

On the Use oJ the final C and JT. 
Sir, ^ 

T he remarks of your correspon¬ 
dent IvECTOK, in your number 
for November last, have iniiuced me 
once nxorc to resume the pen. Wapf 
f leisure ha'> been the only cause of 
my delay in replying to them. 

In defence of the practice, in con¬ 
formity to w'hi< l) we write public, 
critic, tkc. he states a naked fact,— 
that from tlic lengthened form of 
words in i k, derivctl Irom the more po¬ 
lished languages, the k final is reject¬ 
ed, though we letain it in W'ords of 
the same termination drawn from the 
northern tongues. I’he knowledge 
of (he reasons of this difference wall, 
1 think, tend to efface the impressions 
which the aiguinents fcmpif)yed by 
yi)ur correspondent may have made— 
certainly (o wcakeitthem. Itisvery ob¬ 
servable, that the elongation of word* 
in fk, derived from the Greek, Latin, 
rtahan,auci French languages, is be¬ 
gun by one of tiie vow'cTs (bv^ a, with 
most frequency), before whiih c is 
sounded hard, ns politick, political; 
criiick, c'ritical: wheions almost eve¬ 
ry word in ck from the northern 
longues, whence our monosyllablei 
of lliat foim, with very few excep¬ 
tions, are derived, is lengthened by 
the addition of a syllable .beginning 
with e, i, or y, before which c is re- 
nlarly soft,—stock, stot'king ; ItK’k, 
u<'ky; deck, decker; cpiick, quicken. 
(Jther reasons may be adduced. I’o 
w rite publick, publican, publication ; 
deck, decker; quick, quicken; docs 
certaitily, at fir.it, appear inconsistent 
with that beautiful analogy, winch 
has so much assisted to improve our 
orthography. But I shall endeavour 
to sht)\v that this practice, instead of 
producing so mischievous an effect, is 
at once an avowal and^n illastration 
of the principle with which it $ecms, 
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to much at variance. I must there¬ 
fore remind yonr correspondent, that 
xvhen a word receives an addition, it 
immediately takes its station in a 
class composed of words of which the 
primitives will be found to be of very 
dissimilar forms. Communicate, con¬ 
voke, embark, justify, are of different 
terminations; but communication, 
convocation, embarkation, justifica¬ 
tion, are all referred to the same class. 
Does not analo^^y then unite lier voice 
with that of etj^ology in vindication 
of the present form or these words ; 
and thus deprive your correspondent 
of the use which he proposes to make 
of the fact he has stated ? With re¬ 
spect to his observation, that in the 
more ancient languages the conso¬ 
nant is alw^ays sinj^e, and the antece¬ 
dent syllable prosodically short; it 
will not justify the practice which it 
is intended U> recommend. It, on 
the contrary, furnishes an additional 
proof of the consistency of those w ho 
write musick, musical, &c. 8cc. For 
the vowel preceding the c, which, in 
the middle of dissyllables, as W'e have 
before seen, must be made short, by 
doubling the consonant according to 
one of our rules of quantity, is in 
words of more than two syllables, as 
in those whence they are taken, al¬ 
ready short by position. The infer¬ 
ence, that in such words the ck is to¬ 
tally unnecessary, will be allowed to 
be obvious and natural. 

Youris, &c. 

Jan. 25, 1810. Philo. 

P.S, I request you. Sir, to supply 
an omission in the postscript of the 
letter which you did me the favour to 
insert in your Magazine for Septem¬ 
ber last.—P. IQb, after the words 
** small error of the,” insert the 
words “ press in the.” 

Matilda. A Sketch. 

For the Universal MagajsinCm 

O N the form of Matilda dwelt 
softness and( beautv j within 
fier heart virtue took up her abiwie. 
The gaiety of her mind was the mirth 
of innocence:^ and the tear, which 
ffometimes clouded that mirth, was 
the of&pring of a pity> and 
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cnemus as ever glowed within a 
unian breast. When cheerfulness, 
with alluring accents, Ireckoued her 
foith, Matilda folloY'ed in all the 
eager joy of youth; hut if, on the 
right hand, stood sorrow with down¬ 
cast, weeping eyes; if on the left, 
misery pined in hopeless affliction as 
she folded h.er forlorn baby to her 
bosom, the spftrkling lustre of Ma¬ 
tilda’s countenance faded into tho 
tender melaiKlioly of sympatliy : the 
jocund voice of cheerfulness was heqrd 
in vain : she stopped: she gave to 
sorrow the voice of consolation ; she 
extended to misery the hand of help 
and the look of comfort. 

Yet, in the dance, the song, wfflo 
than Matilda was sprightlier? who, 
in the circle of fe^tivity, chaced plea¬ 
sures mirthful lound with greater 
glee? but her mirth was like the 
fanning breezes of the w'esl: it quick¬ 
ened, with silent pow'er, the kind 
aflectionsof her nature : it expande/l 
her heart to the admission of Jove and 
mercy tow-arcls all mankind ; and the 
smile that played upon her lips, was 
often the otispring of joy and sorrow. 

Oh ! I have sat, and looked upon 
her angel face, and have maiked. in 
every lineament, the eloquent lan¬ 
guage of nature, as she spoke, through 
that, her most embellished' work j 
and, as each passing emotion of the 
mind became impressed there, 1 have 
reiid such a volume as approving 
saints might dwell upon, I'hat rnincl, 
pure and spotless as the untroubled 
azure af a summer sky, shrunk trem¬ 
bling from the slightest contact of 
vice, ev’^en as the sensitive plants veil* 
itself from tlie lawless touch‘with 
folded leaves 1 

And Heaven permitted the destroyer 
to come, armed with fell power, like 
a fiend from the lower world, to 
waste this fair regiog and triumph in 
its desolation! Tlie dark stream of 
iniquity rolled its slimy course along, 
and tainted the pure sources of her 
mind, and blotted out the bright ideas 
of virtue that had enshrined tliere. 
Triumphantly shrieked the demon of 
perdition as she fell, and hovered in 
the murky air, and, like a hungry 
blood-bound, scented for his prey: 
but even then, a Heaven-clad form 
descended from above^ with eyes that 
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beamed celestial pity, and her name 
was Mercy : in her hand she bore a 
milk wJiite scroll; it was the register 
of Matiitla’s virtues : it was s|>otless 
all, save nne dafk stain: but Mercy, 
as she lot’ked upon it, lore it from the 
record with a sigh,and bore the maid 
to Heaven. 

1 have anticipated : th# impulse of 
feeling has overcome tTie sobriety of 
judgment* Let lliose condemn me? 
whf) ha\e learned to siihdue the one 
by the power of the other. 

Matilda ! From thy kingdom of 
everlasting bliss look down upon me! 

W.M. 

London, Feb, 10, 1810. 


RErUBLICATION OF 

SCARCE 1'RACTS. 

Mo I. 

A nexe Discovehv of a Tj’ttle 
^ORT of Plovle, auvientlif d^is~ 
Cijuncd of railed 1*YCM1LS. • 

[('oniinurd from /j. 48.] 

ri^HE first prbvince we came to, 
I was that of Oadozolia, ihe 
ple w heveot, ht>ing called Gado/im, 
are Ihe fairest, Jarg^’^t, and most 
Btately t)f all other Pigmies. The 
veiy sight of the smoak iiere gave 
heat to our resolutions, and wo made 
such haste, being enforced hy liunger, 
that to use a scholaslic phrase, w'e 
even devoured the way. At last, 
being directed hy a great smoak, 
whicti was snificicntly ob'^ervahlo in 
SO thin and serene an air, we at rived 
before a stately fabriek of aljout two 
hiindred'foo.t square, yet not above 
sixty foot high, made all of well- 
carved wood, w'hich abounds in that 
country, called Genarophonon; a 
wood that, contrary to the nature of 
all others, dies when it is in the earth, 
after it hath grown twenty years; but 
when it is felled down, it proves 
stronger, and looks more veget than 
before; so that age, which conquers 
all other things, makes this to tri¬ 
umph ; and worms themselves, ns 
knowing their attempt will prove 
vain, never corrode, or so much as 
come near it. On the battlements 
of this castle (for a castle it proved) 
was earth spread, so Uiat we took it 


for arable ground, and corn was be* 
sprinkled in the counterfeit furrows | 
at each corner of which were stakes 
fastened, and four nets so artificial!/ 
spread, that no sooner could any tbinjg 
of wei^t touch that ground, which is 
called Geodvclyuin, W the nets are 
closed on all sides, and the prey that 
is tid;cTi, lies hampered on the Geo- 
dyrtyum. Wt; in.eded not crave en¬ 
trance. at this castle, for before wo 
came to the gates, there met us nine 
young d.indiprat-gaJlants, about two 
foot and an half, or three foot high, 
attired in a party-coloured silk, with 
turbants of linen on their headb, co¬ 
vered over with cloth of gold, and 
adorned with tlivers splendid jewels 5 
about their back was cast a mantle of 
blue satvenci, which was gathered 
upon the right shoulder M'ith a golden 
button, ovtT which there was casta 
small chain of silver, whereon a rich 
sword of about a foot4ong was hnngj 
their legs were covered with fine 
linen, and on their 1 ‘ect they wore 
sandals of shecjjs leather, every one 
be^'ti iding a lusty ram, with gilt horns, 
and trappings beset with K[rarklmg 
diainonds, Eucompsns had by thm 
tune pretty well confirmed us all in 
the opinion, that these were Pygmies; 
so that we did not much admire at 
the strange equipage of such dwarfish 
Orlruido’s; hut bowing our bodies to 
tliem, stood still in a posture to re¬ 
ceive them, when three of the fore¬ 
most, and ns it appeared, most noble 
of them, turning back, and making 
their followers "stand, of a sudden, 
sprung, as it w^ere, wdth one consent, 
from their ram-horses, and with ad¬ 
mirable celerity coming up to us, first 
boldly bclield our faces, and then in 
the Indian language bade us all wel¬ 
come to their couiitiy. Eucompsus^ 
myself, and another fiind of oura, 
having formerly for some years traf* 
ficked in the Indies, made a shift to 
understand them, and to return 4berA 
an assurance, that we came in peace, 
and desired only to sojourn so Jong 
in their country, as to repair our 
want of provision,* and by observing 
their customs to increase our know- 
le^e. 

They having assured us of all that 
might conduce to our satisfaction, 
entreated us to follow them, pointing 
to the castle^ which they culed the 
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Royal Bulwark: then they nimbly 
remounted, and placing themselves 
before our company, two others on 
each side, and the remaining two 
behind j in this order we all moved 
towards the Royal Bulwark, they 
riding softly with us. But when we 
came to the gates, one of their com¬ 
pany took from his neck a sin^ill 
ram’s-horn, tipp’d with silver, and 
tied with a silken cord; and having 
blown three blasts with such strength, 
that he was forced to stagger in his 
saddle; the castle-gatcs were imme¬ 
diately opened by twenty men, who 
pulled tlieni wide by silken cords, 
which were fastened to the gates with 
silver rings. And they dividing 
themselves on each side tlie folding 
doors stood still, affording us a large 
passage, when the three chiefs that 
went before us, alighting, gave their 
steeds to their servants to put them 
up, and walked Straight before us into 
a spacious hall, where was 'an ancient 
entleman about three fool and a 
alf high, with a coronet of gold, 
beset with precious stones, and a long 
robe of flowered satin, laced with 

ra les. who stood leanii g on a staff 
us welcome. Tlie three heroes 
ran to meet him, and having fell on 
their knees, pointed back to us. and 
said something, as we thought, on our 
behalf; when having raised them up, 
be walked forward, as well as his age 
would permit him to meet ns: we 
were now all entered into the hail 
when lie^ came to ns, and having 
yielded him as profound respect as 
was possible, he re-saluted us, and 
making signs that we sliould move 
forward; presently those twenty men, 
who had opened the gates, came in 
loaded with vclvet-cushions, two of 
them to each cushion, and placing 
their burdens decently on each side of 
a very small, but stately chair, rliey 
brought in two courses of cushions 
more, which made thiity in number, 
as many as our company were, besides 
the four servants and Pandeison,whom 
how we could no where see. At this 
time the sun ^beg^ to decline his 
golden hjpad, "“and the feeble day 
seemed ready to faint under the bur¬ 
den of twelve hours, when an hun¬ 
dred youKig virginsi clothed all in 
white sarcenet; entered the hall with 
bunfui^ ta|)er8 in their faainds^ which 


they placed in golden sockets, that 
were made on the sides of the hall, 
and so retired with a solemn silence. 
And heie I began to.thiuk nothing 
wanting to a complete entertainment, 
but a good supper ; and my stomach 
being something importunate, while 
the looks of our company put me in 
mind of tboir^ necessities, I could no 
longer forbear, but rising from my 
cushion, came before the ^pcient 
gentleman, who was now ready to 
sit in his chair of slate ; and first 
bowing my body three times, a fashion 
which ! observed in them, I unfolded 
our condition to him in the Indian 
language to this purpose. Great 
ruler (Eucompsus smiled at the epi¬ 
thet) of the Bulwark .Royal, we'all 
easily perceive, that onf treatment 
luM'e is as noble and magnificent, a.s 
the highest ambition could desire; 
but our hungry stomachs put us in 
mind to satisfy them, before (be eyes 
that being a woik more necessary for 
natpe, and helpful for all other opc- 
rahous I was going to proceed, 
w'hen he smilingly internt|)ted me, 
and told me, he knew all this before, 
having read in our counlenanct^s, that 
we wanted both food and sleep; and 
therefore, he said, he intended not to 
trouble us with any discoure or en¬ 
quiries that night, but only to take 
care, that after a good treatment, 
which would be brought up presently, 
«we siioiild conducted to our seve¬ 
ral rooms, and there left to our re- 
K).se; for he said, about two or three 
lours before, some children of his 
chief goat'ljerds, had given him in¬ 
formation of our ariival; and that 
though they had never seen ,sudi tall 
men before, yet he had been long ac¬ 
quainted with men as big as we, hav¬ 
ing frequently entertained ambassa¬ 
dors, from the Macrobians, a people 
pf the same India ; and having him¬ 
self, with his three sons, gone on 
several embassies to the neighbouring 
nations. While he was making thi.s 
brief relation, the twenty men brought 
into the hail store of goafs-milk, in 
silver dishes, each whereof was born 
by a couple of them, both for state, 
and perhaps because they were too 
heavy for one of them to bear; and 
fetching two courses more, till he 
had a dish for every one, they softly, 
lettered } after which two gente^ 
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women brought in the spoons made 
nf a certain bright shell, and after 
Unit, toil ot those twen0^ men came 
in, eveiy one i^vith a mie wrought 
basket on his head, wherein were 
three rakes, about the bigness of a 
sixpenny loaf, though not so thick, 
made ot purer flower than any part of 
Europe yields, and ,so trflgranl with 
spices, tliat ihe greatest monarch in 
the earth would not desire a finer 
manchet; and lastly, there w'^as set 
before eacit of us a bowl of pleasant 
and wholesome wine, called by them 
Zythus, njade of the vino Persenho- 
nodia, which Zagrens planted there 
before the birtJi of Ijacehus j a wine 
more like neclnr than any drink of 
mortals. 

We were just going to fill on what 
was set bet ore us, wlien the sudden 
noise of a golden bell made us forbear, 
and look out, till a tall, sleuflei*, and 
comely peisonage tippeared in a sobe 
of pijrcat wlnte, coiistejlaled w'itli the 
figures of til - celestial bodies, and 
his fore-head thift mark -f in a golden 
medal; who taking up a eake of 
bread, and standing on an ivory step, 
spoke thus in Engli-'h ; O thou, 
who (hough never fully comprehend¬ 
ed, art .signified to weak mortals by 
(he sigM which I thy servant con¬ 
tinually bear on my fore-head, whom 
our nation adores aiid magnifies above 
all powers, siiower clown thine 
heavenly beiiediciicjii on these thy 
creatures, and Jiear fins prayer of 
mine, for tliy compassion sake, in the 
hehaJl of the-ic strangers, who come 
from a place where thy salvation is 
known, that they may recover 
strength thereby and refreshment 
from their travel: grant this, O thou, 
who wa'»t a .stranger m .^Egypt, and a 
Sojourner in Bethlehem, for thy me- 
ntonoiis sake : so be it.’* 

While he was .saying tl;is, ho ex¬ 
pressed so much I'ervcincy, that it 
struck us with a devout veneration 
and respect of his person; nor did it 
a little amaze us to hear him use our 
language with such freedom, as if he 
had been an English native; but his 
sudden leaving us, gave us the oj>po;'- 
limity of eating our suppers, wnich 
we aid with good stomachs, till the 
first brunt of our hunger was .satiated, 
and we began to feed more leisurely, 
which afforded us time to feed our 
Univ&ii9ax, Mao. Vol, XDI. 


eyes loo with the splendor of our 
entertainment, and the rarities of the 
hall; which was hung with rich arras* 
whereon was pourtray’d the story of 
Pliryxus the son of Athamas; here 
he swam over the yet un named river 
on the golden back of the ram, and 
hete the timorous girl fallen off, still 
struggling with those waves, which 
her death lias made so famous; and 
now the Hellespont, as seeming con¬ 
tent with so great a .sacrifice, smooth- , 
ed its fi‘othy cheeks in calmness. On 
another side was a lively description 
of the fight of Daraasen, an earth*- 
born giant, with the dragon; how 
yourig Tylus walking by the banks 
of tJie river Hermus, chanced to 
touch wiiii his hand a sleeping dragon* 
being ignorant what it was, but the 
incen.sed creature bending back his 
neck, and opening his impartial jaws, 
ran against him, and lashing his sides* 
shook the tempestuous burden of his 
ptaJ tail, which he cast about bis neck 
in iudosolvable spires, still sending 
from his poisonous throat the frothy 
messenger of indubitable death : this 
was (he only chain which grim La- 
chesi.s allotted the youth, though 
glorious with dazzling scales, yet 
most pernicious to the wearers of it j 
and in the embrace of this, like a 
sweet flower covered with dew, he 
bowed to the earth, and left the 
nymph his sister, to mourn his un¬ 
timely fate; she forgat not a pious 
groan or two, and then went in search 
of the dragon, to know how big he 
was; for it was not one traveller, nor 
one sliepherd he had destroyed, nor 
was I'ylus alone slain by him; nor 
did he only feed on beasts while he 
lay basking in the wood, but often 
tearing up a strong free with his 
teeth ; he would swallow it, and often 
drawing back a traveller with the very 
force of hi^ rnngnctic breath; be had 
been seen afar off to retielve a whiAe 
man in his gaping throat, 

I'he uympti Meroe saw from far, 
the murderer of her brother, and 
shook with horror \o behold the 
thick rows of his pestiferous teeth, 
and rbe crown of death circnmscribed 
in the limits of his wide throat: and 
making sad lamentation in the^ood, 
she met Danvasen, the huge aon of 
the earth, whom contention had 
nursed up* and Lucina herself bad 
N 
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armed; an infant, yet terrible, a 
snckling, yet warlike, and a child of 
more than human strength. Him 
the nymph beholding near a side of 
the wood, fell on her knees, and, 
sobbing mournfully, shewed him .the 
monstrously-crawling murderer of her 
brother, and poor Tylus yet strug¬ 
gling with death in tlie dust. The 
giant gladly undertook her quarrel, 
and wrenching up,a huge tree from 
» his mother earth, he presently came 
before the cruel dragon, who luid by 
this time sounded the trumpet of his 
diorrid hissing to the battle. 

Never were two such moysters 
met together, the one covering near 
fifty acres with his scaly tolds, the 
ether threatning the stars with his 
lotly front; the fearful dragon had 
soon tried the legs of Damascu wiili 
a double Sphincter, and, opening the 
gates of his teeth, with an enraged 
look, that breathed death, he darted 
at him the moist weapons of poison 
from his lips, and leaped up towards 
his head: bat the proud Dnma.-^en, 
•corningsuch familiarity wath a beast, 
easily rep^elled him with Iiis hand, 
and smiting him with the oak on his 
temples, he rooted ilie tree once more, 
sending it and (Jeath together into the 
monster, who, folding himself up in 
close wreaths, lay dead on the eaiih j 
when of a sudden the female dragon 
Coming by, as it were on purptjt^e, 
«aw her dead male, and present ly 
hasted to the herbiferous mountain, 
whence cropping with her viperous 
teeth the flower of Jove, she brought 
back tire medicinal herb in ber lips, 
and presently applied it to the dry- 
chaps of the dead serpent; the hinder 
part of him was now lifeless, the fore¬ 
most moved, and lovingly joined it¬ 
self to the otlier part, which now re¬ 
covered motion too: thus, having 
drawn his returned breath through 
his cold mouth, be soon after began 
to open his throat, and send forth 
accustomed hisses, and so returned 
with his lovjng mate to hij^ seciet 
den, Aqd then fair Meroe, who be¬ 
held all this, took up the flower of 
Jove, and applied it to the mouth and 
'nostrils of ner breathless brother: 
but ^he vital'herb, with its virtual 
leaves, re-insouled the body'^, and 
forced his departed spirit to return 
•gaiUf infusing heat and life through 


every part. At this young Tylus 
rose again, like a man, who after his 
nocturnal slaep, shakes off the eye- 
binding shackles of lazy Somnus, and 
leaps from his bed on his vigorous 
feet: again his late congealed blood 
began to run its wonted circulation 
through the channels of the veins, 
and his n*ewdy released hands'began 
to actuate ; his face was re-iuvested 
with its fornu r beauty, and strength 
returned to hi-i body, iiglit to his 
eyes, and speecii to his lips. 

On another side was pourtray’d the 
contention ot emulous Arachne, with 
the goddess Minerva : but the most 
admirable rarity theie, was the 
sj)i<lev's web, wdiich was made, by 
m et amor p h osed A*rach ne. N ever 
were ihicadsso small, so aitihcially 
w'rought, by any human hand before. 
I'hose representations, and more, were 
expt^essed to the life on those mge- 
nitms hangings, which, while vve 
cuiiously lun over, our stomaclis had 
.'remitted much ot their former rapa- 
cilv, and we had leisure to ruminate 
on the wcmdcrfnl and nudeservod 
civilities we had received from m) 
small a nation ; not only sometimes 
remembering the goodness of then 
bread and wine, but often reflecting 
on what admirable skill had been 
shown in the work of the anas; at 
which time we seeming not to em¬ 
ploy all our organs at supper, wcie 
surprised wdth such an haiinonious 
concert of music, that every sense 
seemed com erted into that of iieai iug, 
and our apostate ajipetlte tt) preter 
this auditory banquet; which so in¬ 
flamed the airy soul of Eucoinpsus, 
that, being very dextrous in that 
faculty, he warbled out, extempore, 
this rapture, with a most sweet and 
low voice,.to the Indian tune, which 
was then played. 

What sound is this that captivates mine 
ears, 

Inihrals mv scn!*c.an(l wipg^ mv soul ? 
Jove sure, if he tliis consort hears, 

Stand-? U^ti^^lg from th^ s»arrv ])olev 
Contv'Mhiiing all the music of his -iphear?, 
I'houch mix'd with Gan\ ined's ncctanawi 
Bowl. 

Such numbers did, from the OrphxMn lyre, 
Kuliven quick-cur’d Ircev, and move 
In <U‘cent dance f if fame's no lyar) 

The whole admixing Tlirarian grove : 

So Phsabusdid with Mercury ronspire, 
When Ptileus weddud his Nercian loto, 
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Such ninuben from the skiU'd Amphion 
Ml, 

WhtMi stones kept moa-^ure to Uis sound, 
Wh.M) t' nn)i.*red rdr could work so well, 
Attd verse so stiouj; was found. 

It intuie tOugh quarries, by tbu quavering 

spoil, 

Jiiinp, in syniciick piles, the city round. 

Kill since, wise tuitnrc ! ikmi hai.t frudy 
III kIc 

*^0 snuill a rncf so gre tl a choir, 

Since til‘V oui pi i'I'cg • invade, 

And mount higli w<% oi higher. 

In thy gicat secrets, llcme small things 
lu* ‘ahl, 

The hire 4 things to love and to admire. 

And here the iniisic ending, his 
Pe_ heat was a little cooled, 

when the youngest of the tliree Jie- 
roes, who the ancient gentleman be¬ 
fore called his sons, stepped behind 
Eucompsus, and, having obligiiigly 
commended Ins voice, he thanked 
him for the liouour conferred on 4heir 
sole^nnity, and confessing, that by a 
fmiiliarily with his country piie.si^, 
he had attained to so mnch know¬ 
ledge, at least, in the English tongue, 
as might make *him perceive liie 
drift of his song to be m praise of 
that concert; he therefore desired to 
be permitted to make his return in 
the like nature j which Eucumpsus 
gladly condescended to, and whispered 
to me and my fiiend, his intent, so 
that we were almost ear-starved with 
expectation of that genial entiTtain- 
inent; when, of a sudden, the music 
having played one preparative, the 
spirit of tiie young hero was so ravish- 
ingly elevated, that, soaring above the 
usual pitch ofi meaner poets, he 
warhied ft:irth, with the most gra¬ 
ciously surprising voice imaginable, 
this song in the fudian language. 

net onr muiic, strangers brave I 
That can your senses bind ; 

Our verses no such magic have 
Vour generous spiilts to enslave: 

Alasl you’re too loo kitKl. 

Yet from the heat of Phiebus ray> 

We're not so far remov'd, 

But that we sometimes purchase bays. 

And wander through 'hose Bow'ry ways, 

So much by muses loved. 

But since the sacred treble-three 
Now in this castle dwell; 

(For you have brought them here we see) 
We hope our canto’s may agree 
Some other time as well. 


Hut now, f.iir Nox, thou dost attire 
Thyself 111 sable vest; 

Be thou oropiiious, we desire, 

While tlutse kind straiigers do retire, 

And sweetly take ilieir re^t. 

[7o bv continued^] 

, Tup Red Nose. 

Non ijoiis ost I'roci*'** d 4'tis imungere 
Na^uni lumquc cst pro n pu^illi 

Sir, 

RYJ^EN’s defii'iition, 'Mhat the 
soul is a little blue fiame run¬ 
ning about within us/* must flash 
com iction upon llie mind of an in¬ 
fidel. But, what renders the tlionght 
yet move admirable is, that il is far 
from an inferior description of love, 
for, if love be not also “ a litlle blue 
flame running about within us/’ what 
is il r Shall we look upon it, like an¬ 
ger, as a skori madness; or, bv con- 
sidering^t rather as a bodily than a 
mental irritation, humble it a step 
lower, and term it a species of itch ? 
However obnoxious such reasoning 
may be, to the inamorato or my lady’s 
maid, it assuredly possesses the essen¬ 
tials of a perfect syllogism, viz, love 
is an irritation, the itch is an irritation; 
ergo, lov(=‘ is the itch. 

Jnvoluntarly would I offend the 
ears of delicacy; and, if an honest 
impetuosity in the pursuit of truth 
has hurried me into an expression not 
tolerated by the stiictest propriety, I 
bend myself in atonement to tho 
earth. But, when a poor w'ight haa 
searched, and reseaidied, and re- 
researched, the pedantic Brown, tho 
rambling Harvey, and the mono¬ 
tonous Johnson, fur a becoming rnodd 
of speech in vain, how, in the name 
of mercy, can he act } Sliafl he sur¬ 
render his idea, perhaps a favourite, 
perhaps an only one, to overweening 
fastidiousiies ? Cruel alrerualive 1 • 

- But. whatever difliculties obstruct 
the definition of the passion, few are 
ignorant of its effects. The biogra¬ 
pher, the critic, the* mathematiciant 
the geographer, the histdl-ian, and the 
naturalist, deviate imperceptibly from 
the point to relate the wonderfb] 
effects of love. I'he monarclf for^etg 
his inequality and kneels; tlieminister 
flies the court and sighs; and even 
the flshwoman herself, as fixe 
N 3 
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the ambrosial brandy to her lips, ac- 
kno>vledges the power of love and 
calls for more * 

Maria HARGRAVBwastliedauffh- 
ter of a clergyman : hertex^th rivalled 
the ivory; her lips vied with ihe 
rose; her breath emulated its odo- 
riferousntss j her bosom prilnitmed 
■with love; her eye sparklea with 
voluptuousness; she had wit and 
goodnature; confidenceand modesty; 
judgment and generosity; the grace’s 
daiK^ed in her train; the loves smiled 
at her reproach. In bont-st truth, 
Maria as infinitely e,xcelled the 
Sophiasj Clarisms, Emilt^s, Stellas, 
Narcissns^ and Sacharissas, as Eclipse 
did Rozinante. 

But, alas! nothing is faultless. Per¬ 
fection is but a word. In Maria’s 
face .stood a Nose, modelled by envy; 
in magnitude surpassing the invention 
of Slawkenbergius; in colour ! Did 
but the titiie ot it adorn the cnunte-f 
nance of death, half hUtertots would 
disappear, and we might press him 
to our breasts in mistake. 

Our heroine v as none of those self- 
partial maidens who conceived them¬ 
selves little short of excellence whilst 
the w'orld distinguishes nothing but 
imperfection ; no j she had accom¬ 
plishments sufficient to have been 
roud, and beauties enough to have 
een vain; nevertheless, she was 
sensible, she had a red nose, and was 
humble. Would to Heaven half the 
ladies in the universe had **ed noses ? 

Possessed of such desirable qualifi¬ 
cations, Maria danced nway her 
eighteenth btrtlmight without a lover. 
She obtained indeed a transitory ad¬ 
mirer, but the moment her si.ster 
Charlotte appeared, the molLcs ocuti 
were fixed upon her, leaving poor 
Maria to cogitate upon her nose in 
solitude. It was vexatious, and had 
she conceived that tears would have 
quenched its nabiform glow, or di¬ 
minished it.s longitude, she would 
hgve wept: but she expected not 
miracles in her f?vour; and as, amidst 
all the panaceas she had heard of, 
»he had met with every thing but a 
cure for copper noses, she wisely de¬ 
termined to be content where discoir- 
tent wdbld have availed her nothing. 

Though Marla was the first born, 
Charlotte stood not upon ceremoiyr, 
hnd married. ** Now,*’ said Maria, 


if mv nose be not an insurmount¬ 
able obfttiuction, ihe conjugal road is 
W'iih4)uf iuipcdimentj’ As she fi¬ 
nished the hentcnc(‘, Mr. Conway 
was introduced * lie —in short, 
he wa-s six feet 

When Marla perceiv< d the rkiyt of 

a coat, slitt invulaut.irily jppli.ed a 

kerchief to fier face, ll required as 

much magnanimity to expose n red 

nose, unabashed by observation, as to 

conceal a hand.soaio one beneaHi a 

mask. Conway was struck with the 

exact symmetry of iier form and the 

gracefulness oi Iicr motions. A innu 

is ever in a lairry to be in love, and 

ever in haste to be out again. A tew 

moments conversation sarislied Con- 

» 

way that Maria’s sentiments \vf rc jusi, 
her judgmciit powerful, and her ima¬ 
gination delicate: that she apjdauded 
not before she undei stood, nor sim¬ 
pered forth thanks for those indis- 
crinnnato compliments which apjtear 
tonvey pvditcncss, but wdiicli ori¬ 
ginate ill contumely and disdain.— 
U’hus, in a little hour, to the eyes of 
Conway, Maria breathed a phuniix. 
He iiad not seen her nose. 

Man is a weathen oek ; the child 
of caprice, the otlspring of incon- 
si-^fency. At the moiiiont C.onway 
was on tlie eve of confessing that the 
charms of Marins converbutioii, the 
sublimity <4 her conceptions, and the 
unaffected ingenuity of her mniiners, 
had won his unnlUMablc affection; 
at that very moment his opinion 
changed, and he no longer thought 
her con\ersaiion charming, lier ebn- 
cepriens subliiiie, or her manners un- 
adecredly ingenuous. He^had seen 
her nose. 

He hit his lips, made his bow, and 
depjtrted, Marci perceived llie sud¬ 
den revolution in the apostate’s sen¬ 
timents, and accounted for it with 
correctncf-s. She wi.slicd she had not 
withdrawn the kerchief from her 
face; it was an unfortunate removal; 
her pose, she was Cfmviiieed, would 
be her ruin. She wept; (or, al¬ 
lhough she was too cautious to be ip 
love with him to (/islraction, she felt 
a something, a palpitation, a mantling 
of tlie blood around the heart, which 
whispered her that the gentleman’s 
departure, thus indispnsea, w^as vex¬ 
atious. Why,” exclaimed she,“ w^hy 
did my niother long for mulberries }** 
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It was an unfilial apostrophe, and 
had her paieht desired the tail of a 
Hippo jx)iamu.s, she could not have 
uttered more. * 

Tt may, \vith the most serious wis¬ 
dom be rerniirkcd, that nothing could 
be weaker than Maria's sorrow, since 
her lamentation wasn^eJess, jnd since 
she miglit have consoled h^r'.olf with 
the knowledge,.that though she was 
deformed, sfce was not vicious.— 
Scourge me such unioasonablo rea- 
Honers, and dip rod in brine. 
That lameination profits ns nothing, 
is ail additional cause of lamcatation ; 
that duforniity is not vice, is indeed 
an undeniable truth ; nor is a sciatica 
the iioopin^ cough, nor ilie leprosy 
a fever. And w^at then ? Do w'e 
not bew'ail a scia*'ca rs i leprosy ? ^ 
How dc'jlorabie n bi'*iriess it is, 
thru fiom tlie po'ouiiciil fa tidu)U«ness 
of the \r'>r!d, ne i*. not pciimrieo lo 
proceetl straight foi v\ air. in a -traight 
forwanl nanntion. Should you sini- 
plyaliirin that to creep through the' 
snow Ijareiooicd, is a ridiculous me¬ 
thod to cure <‘hilblams, the position is 
denictl you * how can it be a ridi¬ 
culous methovl, cries an intru'-ive 
hyi^ercritic, if it he no method ? T’his 
is to travel the sidelonij jonritoy of a 
crab ; we do not go backwards in¬ 
deed, bnf do we proceed ? 

Conway’s disposition was not an 
irascible one, since he ncv<T aiKuhe- 
niatiy.ed liie cook when the beef was 
ovei-ioasted, though the fault was 
without remedy, nor cursed the 
housemaid to the depth of hell, when 
she cut him the upper side of the loaf, 
though no^ one could be fonder of 
kissing crust than he; but in spite 
of his placidity, on (luittirlg Maria, 
he vehemently exclaimed, ** J^idever 
mortal see such a nose ? Did ever 
mortal own such an one ? She has 
humour and ease; her ways are ways 
•of pl^santne.ss; she enjoys tlmt 
^Galcti'de GiSur wliich I admire, and 
that—intolerably red nose which I 
cannot admire for my life. Among 
the variety that exists, why in tiu; 
name fd'wonder did she choose tliat ?" 
As this was reasoning like a maniac, 
it were not uncharitable to suppose 
him in love. 

That there is but one good reason 
for being in love, nanaely, the in>- 
j^owibilily to avoid it is an idea so 


truly good in itself that, had it not 
sprung from my owm pericranium, 1 
snor.la have attributed it to the most 
venerable antiquity, and classed it for 
wisdom, with the imsce of 

Thales, ih?* nih'( ttimiMif Clcobulas, 
the msce temptts of iMiacus, and the. 
mi admhnri of Hora*'c. 

Fortunately for Cupid, business re¬ 
called Couw:'y to Mr. Hargrave's, and 
fortunately lor Mai ia, his visit ended 
in an iin iialiou at pleasure. The 
wi-^e prc>tit by every aCijui‘'ition; 

amony: the evils of life,' says the 
glooinv Johnson. “ u'c have to mini- 
brr tlu- iiiuiohir'ty <if tVieiuIship.” 
Cuuwav, si'iisihle tliat invitations were 
giviai ami forgotieu with little soli¬ 
citude, visited Mr. Hargrave without 
delay But, alas ! what an alteration 
in his manner ? he spoke without 
trepidation, and listened without cn- 
rio-iiy ; Itjungid unceremoniously 
ujjon the sofa, and bihleied his toast 
With fashionable freedom. The day 
'.is lost said Mtiria. 

It was ihe \ery idea which struck 
upon the luir.d of Conway, “If I 
am in love,'* .vaid he, “ it is not with 
Maria. On my first visit her opi¬ 
nions were judicious, and in unison 
with my own; but now they are 
diametucaily opposed to mine, and, 
what is passing strange, she is perpe¬ 
tually wrong ; I, invaiiahly right: I 
wjll think of iier uo more." So say-' 
ingfhc thought of her every step that 
separated him from the house; 
thought of Iier as he entered bis own 
iloor'; thought of her as lie undressed 
himself; drciuucd of her, and awoke 
in the morning, exclaiming, “ 1 will 
think of her ru) more.'' 

He was tlmn engaged at Lloyds, 
“ The man who neglects his business 
in pursuit of pleasure," said be* 
“ grasps at the end before he has ob¬ 
tained the means, and is an idiot." 
With this golden aph<*risni at bis lips, 
he turned his hack upon the city, find 
hastened to Maria ’. 1 

As he journWd on, he suddenly 
rested his chin upon Ihe palm of htg 
hand ; and, neglecrtul of n>e mockery 
of butcher's boys, “ Wliat am I 
doing ?’* ^aid he, aloud t *' if I marry 
her, what will the world say^ What 
will the city say? What Will Miss^ 
Pin, Miss Cjiistic, and Mias Wfigtail, 
say ?" An exquisite sernKia! 
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who is this Mrs. Conway ?" ''How Idiots like, gazing at the delicioas 
admirable his picture ot’detraction 1 di.night untastcd! andwhy—!ru’> a 
the illegitimate daughter ot my Lady red iio^o floats upon l!ie surf u '.*.— 
Catamaran’s butler.’' “The repiU Hhickhcad thai thhu aril vluj; it it 
mand of envy, how severe ! she has '\ere Imge as Hetda r f by 
a tolerable eye, but what a nose I — Heavens!" saiC. iie, ariHwvi.ne iiim- 
Howdjvinethe summing up! did wdf, “never s[icuid> u diiacuate my 
* you like the new organ “ Ha, ha, sheets.’*^ 

na, excellent, excellent, indeeds you From .useless atn’,;;glcs would 
are so witty; Mrs. Conway’s organ it exempt us could wo v, i'lflrav\ tlie 
I presume you mean; to tell you the curtain of fate, and ascertain, at once, 
truth, I lost the good doctor's thirty- the journey we are to i •‘awl In <'on- 
second subdivtsion by the intervention tempt ot IninselL Conway loved ; not 
of that very thing; I consoled rny:ielf but the fall or Mocks, the rise of 
by writing an epigram, however : you winds, the mortality of a favourite 
know my talent, but here it is;— lap-dog, or the tedums vitality of a 

“ Maria, anxious to conceal rich rtunt, gave a temporary check to 

Which way the brandy flows, his,love, by producing a tit of the 

Contrives her shall iio-igUt reveal, .spUen : he then sav\ nothing tluougli 

But quite forgets lier noAc." the mist of paHialiaty, aud Maria’s 

Thus piea*mrable were the cxcur- nose glowed with renovated redness, 
slons of Conway’s imagination ^ and By" continually dwelling upon a 
if the scene had been btoken by suhjfecl we forget it: it bet’ornes fa- 
his arrival at Mr. Hargrav^e’s, he would mihar; familiarity produces indtlen- 
inevitably have meditated himself into fion, tmd inattention sinks intodndif- 
perpetual bachelorship. As acquaint- ;ierence. So it happened to Con\yay; 
ance had now ascended to fnendsliip, he had a half consciousness that Maria 
hfe sat down, without teazuighis host had some defect, but of what deno- 
by impolite ceremony; and, indeed, mination he endeavoured in vain to 
no one could accuse him of too great remember, and as he sought wiiat he 
attention to forms and regulations, had little inclination tolind, itis not 
for, al^orbed in thought, he placed to be admired at that his inquiry w^as 
the kettle upon the table, and the tea ineffectual. His visits at Mr.Har- 
pot on the fire; poured the milk upon grave’s now began and ended with the 
Iiis roll, spread the butter upon the day. He wondered why he did not 
cloth, and mixed the sugar with the marry, and. profoundly ignorant of 
aalt, Maria's heart dapeed with glad- hi.s battles against himself, generously 
AJess; t* I do really believe,” said she, exclaimed, “ X.ove should be nneop- 
the rogue has forgotten my red— strained; that is not giveti which is 
odious word, remain for ever unut- not given willingly.” 
tcrable.” * When a man once wonders that ho 

She was mistaken s^he next day is unmarried, he soon ceases to be a 
Conway circumambulated the metro- bachelor. The irrevocable knot was 
polls for a recipe to remove stains.— tied. 

“Are they.in your cravats?*’ No. As the fond counle quitted the 
" In your boot-tops ?” No. In church, a young idler exclaimed,— 
your r^utation?” No. *‘In the “ Goodness, gracious I only see what 
name of^Satan, where then “.Satan a huge red nose.” “Red nose!” 
bet. 1 praised, in Maria's nose.” It echoed Conway. “Red nose!” said 
nrpuld have convulsed the sides of he, repeating the words a second 
Crauiis, who laughed but once in bis time. What 
life f or those of Heraclitus, who lived mean 

vitoout laughing. . . 

** That nSan is not bom for happif _ „ 

ness/' said Conway, condemning^nis Newspafbrs. 

own irresolution; “nothing more 


the blockhead 
Momus* 


Sir, 


pointe^y displ^s.than this-^hathe A Syouredumns are well known 
au^rs every trine to obstruct it. Gra- JTjL to be the means of communi- 
ctons ravvers r when the cup is replete eating to the world many valuable 
witfi muiagBA bow dq we stand I— hints, I shall the fevour of your 
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nserting some observations I am 
about to make relativeJo newspapers. 

Among I be numerous papers which 
issue from the meiropolitan press, it 
is rather tcmavkable that there should 
be no one published twice a week. 
The diurnal or triduan prints are too 
expensive for every individual, and 
in consequence the weekly ®nes have 
been established; but these, of ne¬ 
cessity, give a very abstracted account 
of the various occurrences of the pre¬ 
ceding seven days, and are often ob¬ 
jected to, on the ground that the sub¬ 
scriber is so long kept in ignorance of 
the passing events. From tliese cir¬ 
cumstances I am inclined to think, 
that any person liaving it in contem¬ 
plation to esiablish a newspdjx;r, or 
any proprietor of an existing weekly 
print, inclined to extend his plan, 
would find it advantageous to intro¬ 
duce such a paper ns that aJluded to, 
(and at tlie priqj of sixpence) which 
would scarcely fail of meeting a 
frienffly reception from a public ever 
ready to support new and useful ar-^ 
rangemenls, 

Yoi^r's, &c. 

Index. 


On the different Merits o/Authous. 

word genius is a term much 
X used in the world, and yet it is 
one of the most equivocal. Each per¬ 
son attaches a particular idea to it, 
and still the definition of it is attended 
with difficulty. We often entertain 
a contradictory opinion in regard to 
words, ihougn we agree, without 
knowing it. in regard to the thing.— 
Ihe precaution of a just definition of 
terms were only necessary for a cora- 
lete adjustment of all differences; 
ut it is a precaution which would, in 
truth, appear pedantic in ordinaty 
conversation, in which vivacity gains 
the ascendancy over exactitude, and 
precision is almost always disconoeit- 
ed by sallies of wit. Tiiis contradic¬ 
tion is very evident in regard to works 
of pt)etry and eloquence. None Itave 
as yet appeared which have met witU 
universal approbation. The sanw 
work is admired and censured} by 
some it is ^considered as possessing 
fair claims to ioKnortality; by others 
it is denounced as vile and contemp¬ 
tible. When we tee soGh opposite 


decisions on the same thing, we are 
tempted to believe that the arts are 
subject to arbitrary beauties. Let us 
not, however, judge so falsely 

In every work of genius tnere are 
real perfections and real faults. Ex¬ 
amine the works of our greatest ge- 
nuises, of Milton, Dryden, and Shak- 
speare, and the truth of that position 
will riot be disputed. I believe some 
rules might be established, by which 
the merits of a work could be weigh¬ 
ed with exactness, and that precise 
esteem conferred on them of which 
they are deserving; but, I do not en¬ 
ter into the physical causes from 
which our thoughts proceed.f I mean 
to examine, independent of those 
causes, tlie different faculties of our 
soul, to ai range them in a proper or¬ 
der, and to attach to each its re¬ 
spective value. The faculties^ which 
fall principally under my considera¬ 
tion, are memory, imagination, judg¬ 
ment; to wliich I may add rnethod, 
which is not distinguished from judg¬ 
ment, but is rather the perfection and 
the scope of it. We are sufficiently 
of accord in regard to the merit (rf 
those different talents. Every one 
places him, who writes and acts from 
memory, below him who is guided 
by imagination : the one makes use 
of the cieations of another, the other 
creates for himself. The man of 
mere imagination is also below him 
who judges and reasons; and finally, 
he who has merely just ideas, is be¬ 
low him who, with this justness, la 
also acquainted with^the dependance 
and the connection of his ideas, and 
who in an exact arrangement knows 
how to strengthen the one by the 
other. 

Authors should be ranged under 
these different classes. Jt is thence 
Ihrit we can extract the principles by 
which we shall attain to a knowledge 
of the particular bent of their geniui*, 
and in what particular sense we oiight 
to commeud or censure each passage 
ol'their works. Let not self-love be 
alarmed at this estimation of worth; 
if it lose sometinfes,*in being oblgetl 
to commend certain autBors contrary 
to its inclination, it will, on the other, 
be a considerable gainer in lowering 
the value of many things which « 
false reputation has exalted* - 

la the hrst place, there axib authors 
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of pure memory, who have no other 
talent than of appropriating to them¬ 
selves the works of others. I do not 
pretend to speak of those shameless 
compilers, who amass, without choiee 
or aft, the cases and ibouyhis which 
they have read, unagiuing that they 
have some shave in the things which 
they give themselves the trouble to 
ref^eat. With such authors I disclaim 
all interfeience; it were ridiculous lo 
bestow on them any rank in the re¬ 
public ol letters, for ihey po-ssess 
Hone. 1 am specihing of a species of 
authors whom it is easier lo mistake, 
and u ho succeed sometimes in esia- 
blishingi a repuiation. I'iiese are 
your pretendwi poets, e'^sayi^'ts, and 
novel writers, who, withotit dream¬ 
ing of cop 3 'iiig any f)ne, do nothing 
else but copy. Incapable of produ¬ 
cing any thing original, it is by me¬ 
mory alone lliat they iorm their de¬ 
signs, their thoughts, and even their 
style. Their heads being replete 
witli the best authors they dare not, 
or, to speak more justly, they cannot 
form (heir thoughts otherwise liian 
according to their favourite autluir ^ 
they appyv his figures and expressions 
to present circumstances; and, though 
tliey be mere simple tuinslators or 
copyists, they consider themselves as 
originals, in having merely changed 
the title or the names. In vain they 
pretend, that the beauties of which 
they make use are their own, because 
they Ijeiong lo all. It is the great 
confonnity v^diich detects them.— 
There is idways something original 
which distinguishes our own ihought.s 
from those w'liich arc the effect of 
imitation. I'he expression even be¬ 
trays them at every instant. In prose 
we have phrases and entiie passages 
Amassed fiom the best writings, and 
connected with mucJi trouble and 
very little art. In poetry vvt* have 
but w'ell known coupl(‘ts, and forced 
anvt unnatural rhymes j we never find 
an epithet of which we cannot pro¬ 
duce an example; never one of those 
bold flights, whjch bespeak the exist¬ 
ence of genius, and winch genius only 
dare underfake, and the boldness of 
which is concealed by its suca'ss.— 
We Here observe all the seductive 
•rts of^elf-Jove. Is there any other 
merit ijian that of memory, iti dntw- 
ing Aurora opening the gates of the 


orient with her rosy fingers, or the 
hours yoked to the car of the sun; 
himself environed with rays, running 
his vast and dangerous career in his 
golden car, and sinKing at last to re¬ 
pose on the bosom of Thetis; or re¬ 
presenting Neptune rousing the tem¬ 
pests w'lA one stroke of his trident, 
or assuaging the fury of the waves by 
;a single w^rd, conducting his amphi¬ 
bious horses on the humid plains, 
preceded by a host of tritons, and re¬ 
ceiving on all sides the tribute of the 
rivers; or, in painting the laughing 
Flora, caressed by the young zephyrs, 
or her treasures dispersed by the ty¬ 
rants of the air; fiuaily, m descend¬ 
ing to the banks of the formidable 
Styx to the gods thenaselves, where 
the infiexiblo Parca determine the 
length of the days of man, and where 
the severe judges distribute equitably 
to ^.he .shades the torments of Tarta¬ 
rus or the delights pf Elysium. All 
these ideas are at the command of 
every one, and yet such is th6 pro- 
'pcnsiiy tif man, to attach a greater 
consequence to himself than he de¬ 
serves, at the expense of another, that 
even some of the greatest geniuses of 
the present day do not hesitate to 
make use of those ideas, and thereby 
become intoxicated with a puerile 
pride, which would not be pardon¬ 
able even in those from whose supe¬ 
rior heads they originated. But there 
is, in every art, the same well beaten 
track, although it may be not quite 
so apparent. How many hackneyed 
mocle.s are there not in oratory to 
conciliate the good opinion of the au¬ 
dience, to alarm, to ailect, to awaken 
the expiring attention, finally to col- 
lef:r its forces to bring conviction on 
the most stubborn minds. Is there 
any species of poetry, the materials 
for which are not all ready preparetl 
for us } The epict poet looks to Ho¬ 
mer, the pastoral poet to T’beocriiur 
and Virgil, the satirical poet to Juve¬ 
nal and Horace, and thus through 
every department of the art, a guiae 
presents itself^ and which is univer¬ 
sally adoped. 

It is, however, to the authors of 
imagination that the arts are indebted. 
Memory can only form a register, 
and to that only her sphere is re¬ 
stricted. 

The imagination, for I here ex* 
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amine it indiridually, is subject, it is 
tme^ to the most extravagant ianta- 
siesj but it also produces tfie most 
happy ideas. It is in vain fur an au¬ 
thor to expect success, if he be not 
possessed of a lively and correct ima¬ 
gination; no art can give him that 
talent: for art presupposes its exist¬ 
ence, and where it is waj^ng it is in 
, vain to stifdyall the stated rules; and 
even if,in an elaborate work, they have 
been most scrupulously observed, 
nothing more will have been proved 
than the inutility of rules without 
genius. It is true, that a solid judgf 
ment and a tortile genius seldom coa¬ 
lesce, and it is for nils reason that the 
perfection of the arts can only be the 
result of time, . The first inventors 
knew, apparently, better to imagine 
than to clioose; they executed boldly 
every thing which presented itself to 
them. Experience did not .assist 
them to foresee the effect of their ca¬ 
prices. Dazzled themselves Vi/ilh 
the^ovelty of their ideas, they daz¬ 
zled also tno^ie around them, for 
thing is mcjre contagious than the 
sallies of imagination ; but in the fu¬ 
ture, the ridiculous parts were reject¬ 
ed accordingly as they were recog¬ 
nised. The agreeable only were pre¬ 
served, to serve as a foundation for 
other beaiiiies, which, being amassed 
in the lapse of time, formed at last a' 
tegular edifice in every species of art. 
It IS not to be supposed that the first 
j)oein had the consistence and the 
proj)f)rtions of the poem of Homer, 
faulty even as it is in some respects; 
and w« cannot but suppose, thatThe- 
ociitus, although in a more simple 
species of poetry, was not assisted by 
the beauties and the faults of his pre¬ 
decessors. The imagination of the 
first authors could not rise to such 
perfection. 

As the office of memory is to re¬ 
resent, faithtiilly, to us all that we 
ave seen or heard, or that has been 
seen ire heard by others, so it-Is the 
office of imagination to paint tp us 
newohjecis By amarbitrarv arrange¬ 
ment of every thing w hich has already 
struck our senses. In proportion to 
the number of objects which wo have 
seen, the greater will be ^mr facility 
of imsginatiou. He who is only ac- 
with two species of animals, 
ODuld not figure to himself monsters 
UNivxRs/vL. Mao, Vor.Xlll* 


as vanous as he who is aeqwinted 
with every spedes, Tbft ima^nattoa 
of infants acts not with the same foroe^ 
as that of men, and their dreams are 
apparently more uniform and accoca* 
panied by a smaller number ef ob^ 
^ects. 

In regard to Works of labour, th« 
imaginatioD of theffrst inventors wM 
neany as confined: many essays were 
necessary before they could succeed, 
and a considerable time elapsed be- , 
fore any great designs were formed, 
or any great spectacles presented to 
the, mind. To illustrate this, we 
have only to attend to the birth and 
progress of tragedy and comedy, al« 
though the ta&ta for those spectaclea 
rendered their progress towards per¬ 
fection very rapid. Notwithstanding 
the aid which was granted by tbo 
poems of Homer, which presented 
noble ideas for the drama, the first 
essays in that art were rude and with¬ 
out skill. By degrees the absurdities 
were expunged; rationalities wero 
introduced; and these different ad¬ 
vantages and perfections were tho 
labour and glory of several] authors. 
Thus it is true, that invention and 
perfection are almost always incom* 
paiibie, 

Greece had the honour of these in« 
ventioiis, and Rome enjoyed thent in 
the fuUtre with the shame of not hav¬ 
ing added any thing towards their 
H^erfection. Seneca never soared 
above his models, and Terence even 
took all his subjects firpm Menander; 
and aUhough that circumstance does 
not abstract any thing from the plea¬ 
sure excited by his pieces, it is nevtr- 
iheless a subtraction of the personal 
merit of the author. In r^ard to 
dramatic writers, BiOglandand France 
have great reason to lie proud. The 
merits of the former are too well 
known to rec^uire any comment* hut 
a short analysis of die merits of the 
latter will be found illustrative ok 
present subject. The heroes of Cor¬ 
neille affect US less by their dangers, 
than they astonish us by their great¬ 
ness of soul. He flisawered the se¬ 
cret of interesting us iy admiration* 
a sentiment which reflects upon oar- 
salves, at the sight of the noble ac¬ 
tions which our nature capable. 
Racine* owing perhaps to a particular 
taste, or periiaps urgra by tfie'oecesi* 

^ 1 ^ 
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Wty of forming for liimsdf a new entertained such a demw of reverence 
path, fo ^ftire a renown equal to for the rites of the Ilomish church, 
that of bw i^eal rival, atrd whom he that lie would, at any time, risk an 
despaired to surptiss in the manner illness rather than eat flesh on a fast 
pecnimr to him, has almost always day. The priest, on the other hand, 
made love the suh^ecC of his piec’csj wm) had adopted the catholic religion, 
and whilst Corneille flatters our pride, merely On account of the privileges 
in Tslnjwing us the height to wiiieh attached to it, and was most obser- 
hwman can extend, Racine vant of thameans and manners best 

consrdes us for our weaknesses in calculated to promote the conveni- 
shewing Us that the greatest of men ences of the pi'esent life. The physi- 
ftre subject to therti, Moliere, rrot cianwasfinti and determined in his 
cttnteiit with painting nature in gone- purposes, whatever might be urged 
tal like Terenoe, attached liimself to against them. The priest was as\a- 
ftdlies, Or to particular vices, which riable as the wind. He knew of no 
he has exposed in the most glowing medium, but carried every thing to 
colours, in one word, he made in- extremes: sometimes he would be as 


trigiiO subordinate to charaotei-s, a 
species of comedy unknown to the 
ancients* at least in that perfection to 
which Moliere brought it. 'I'he gi'eat 
merit of these authors is invention. 
If Corneille hwlonlv written his Cid, 
and Moliere his Amphitrion, their 
claim to tlte character of inventors 
mxrald have been undoubted. 

R. H. 

[To bv conttniU'd,^ 


*Phe tiTtnAltY Lrr** and Travei.b nf 
R^hon. Holberg. IVritten by 
litmsdf. kvtracted fr<m the Lo- 
iih ^ition oj Leipstek, in 
Sy W. Hamilton Reio. 

[Continued from p. 1<:.1 ^ 


near and as sparing as Diogenes; at 
another time, as extravagant and as 
luxurious as Apicius. In his appear¬ 
ance he would be souietmies extreme¬ 
ly neat and clean; at another time, 
equally as slovenly and dirty. Some¬ 
times he would declaie there was no 
salvation out of the catholic church; 
and, perhaps in the next breath, he 
would affirm ifiat tlie Lutheran was 
the only true religion. At other 
times he would boast of his re\eitues; 
then again he W(;uld be ready to 
sw'car that he had not seen a shilling 
for a month. In fact, the physician 
was an economist, the priest a spend¬ 
thrift; one spoke too iniich. and thu 
Ollier too litile. The physician al¬ 
ways spoke the truth ; hut the priest 
ne\er uttered two words, one of 


I HAD hitherto not only the plea- which w^as not a falsiuKid. The phy- 
sure of seeing every thing re- sician loved learning and learned men; 
mnrkable in Paris, mu I extended my the priest despised both, uoiwiihstand- 
visits to the clrateaus and palaces in ing lie w'as a librarian, w'-hcre the num- 
tbe ncighbourluxxl. I'he royal pn- ber of books w'as ec|uai to the libra- 
lace of Versailles appeared to'me as ries of Vienna or Florence :,.biit then 
exceeding e\^ery idea I liad formed of this librarian was neither a Lambec 
k. But as, at length, I found that nor a JVIaghabccchi, and seemed to 
my retired mode of Jiving became pride himself in the idea, that severe 
iricsome, I made m 3 rself knoivn to a and hard study would never make him 
Swedish clergy'man, who lived in the hypochondriachal, 1 once happened 
aamc^pait of the town as I did, and’ toa-.k him for the antiquities of Jose- 
ftr from my lodging. From him plins, wdicn he acknowledged the 
I lotifned that tJiere were three Danes name was unknowfl to him, and 
in Paris, viz. a physician, a priest, and thougiit that I must certainly have 
B tailor; but the two first of these J confounded the name of Josephus 
also learned were df such diflerent ha- with that of Philo! At another time, 
bits and modes of thinking, that (lie when I wished to know the number 
third could, never I’econclle them to- of the books in the library, he re- 

f ether,notwithstanding all his efforts, turned me an unlearned, but rather a 
n a very short time I visited them witty answer, Tauperis est, numerate 
all, and found them as ditfcrent from gregem. 

each other as possible- Ttie physician He was a native of the island of 
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iFuhnen; andafWhavingboeasQUMt- 
time at the school of Odenzee^ swas 
accepted at Copeiidia|en amoi^ the 
academic burghars. After remainitig 
among them some years, he travelled 
but for what reason 1 know nol^ to 
France, where he changed bis reli- 

f ion, and had the address to insinuate 
imself »o mncb into th|^oo<l graces 
of the Abb4 de Bignon, that he en¬ 
trusted him with llje care of his li¬ 
brary. I have often been amyaed 
with his rhodomontade, whiclj gene 
rally had his own praise for its object. 
He scarcely ever spoke of Denmark, 
or about Danes, without boasting that, 
if he only had the liberty of prcaciiin? 
and disputing in public, he would 
underteriake to convert the whole 
kingdom. One time, in particular, 
J could not but feel extremely dis¬ 
pleased with him; wlien he wa.'t so 
shameless as to assert, apparently in 
earnest, that the Lutherans scarcely 
deserved the name of christiifns, a 
♦he sacrament of baptism excepted, 
they had not the appearance of cfWis- 
tianity among them. We had a long 
dispute, and a doctor of the Sorbonne 
joined him against me ; but I believe, 
in common with most disputes, it 
terminated without tlie conviction of 
any of the parties concerned, Bor¬ 
man, for that was the name of the 
librarian, after the doctor before- 
mentioned bad taken up his cause, 
was c*ontented to become a hearer, 
and owned, when the other was gone, 
that the faith of Luther certainly was 
rounded on God*s word. However, 
e was not long before he exhibited a 
fresh proof of nis levity of mind, in 
attemj>ting to pibs od: some more of 
his papistical notions. As for his patron, 
the Abbe Bignon, he deservedly held 
one of the principal stations under 
one of the most celebrated prelates of 
the age. He was equally as well 
versea in affairs of state as in those 
of literature. He maintained, at his 
own cost, a librarian, four secreta¬ 
ries, four musicians, and one female 
singer. 1 have heard him speak 
twice at the academy. By the grace¬ 
ful manner in which be introduces 
and supports his arguments, one 
might imagine that the Muses were 
really present, and speaking French. 
Whenever he preaches at St. Ger¬ 
main’s^ the church will scarcely con* 


the. auditera* fed U la tip 

enter in or out, witaout tearing 
cloths. Borsaan, I afVcrvwdt leera- 
ed, lost his sUuaiWnt, aud wm mnoit 
reduced in hU circum^fauces. 

1 will now return to my other 
trymau, Wmslaw, the pliysiciaw, or 
rather the anatomwt. He was ahm) 
boi n at Fuhnen j but though be like¬ 
wise renounced tiie rt’li,^iotr, he 
has by uo raeana divested him^lf of 
the love of his countrv; for lie never 
appears better pleased than when he 
can do his countrymen any service. 
He gave me the mqsl h-ieudly re¬ 
ception, and accompanied me in a 
tour all about Faria, so that by his 
means the very utmost degree of my 
curiosity was satisfied. He was an 
enemy to pride of every de.scriptit>a; 
he was honourable, sincere, candid, 
and obliging; still his conversation, 
with strangers, was in some measure 
tiresome, on account of his singular 
propensity for disputation. He was 
always the first to commence a theo¬ 
logical discussion ; and would, if pos¬ 
sible, introduce his frk*nds to other 
persons as mOch prone to dUputatiun 
as himself. At tnat tirne 1 was not 
acquainted with tlie logic of the ei;- 
ceiJent Nicholas Greise, he ^ing in¬ 
vited to a dispute with a certain nbbe, 
answered, tnat such a discusaiun 
could be of no use; because persons 
who at the bottom were of one opi- 
nion could certamly gain nothing. 
However, as the abb6 would persist 
in knowing in what it was that the 
Danish protestants and the catholics 
agreed, Griese replied, the Danes 
believe that the zeal of the Pope fi>r 
the honour of the Holy See is in¬ 
fluenced more by the receipts of his 
treasury than any other considera¬ 
tion : and the Romish consistory, 
added be, is, I believe, of the same 
opinion. The abbe was stieiit,an4 
a smile covered the face of the by¬ 
standers. 

In other respects Mr. Wlhslow'T^ 
highly esteemed by the French, not 
only on account of the integrity of 
hia conduct, Imz also for his great 
skill in bis profession, particulany in 
anatomy. It is not pussihlo that ho 
could leave fait country, and renounce 
his religion with any v^w to enrich 
himselL or obtain propiotion in 
France, because he cpigbt haie eib* 
03 
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joyed greater privileges at home, 
wnere there, are fewer of his pro¬ 
fession, and consequently more prac¬ 
tice. And besides he has married at 
Paris, a young W4>man who had nei¬ 
ther riches nor birth to recommend 
her. Notwithstanding his great learn¬ 
ing, I have observed a remarkable 
portion of simplicity about him. His 
mind is ta«i]y affected by trifling'and 
•hewy things; and this lias exposed 
him to the arts of the designing. He 
has owned to me that Ins way of 
thinking has been very frequently 
shaken by the disputaiioiis which he 
is in the habit <jf attending every 
Sunday^and on festivals hi the chapel 
of St. Sulpicias, where one of the 
royal charlairts enjoys a salary for 
deiciid'og ilie cathoiic religion against 
ail 'fUjt-i tions which the auditors arc 
at tibeiiy to make. I Jiave often at¬ 
tended ihe*.e disputes, and must con¬ 
fess, t'hat per«ons^ not firmly esta¬ 
blished ill liK'ir htlief, might be casJiv 
entangled and led into error. For as 
this chaplain, in consequence of his 
Contiim;.] practice in disputation, has 
an amazing facility about him, he 
Seldom finds any difficulty in orer- 
owering his antagonists. In fact, 
e seems to know so well how to 
turn all objections against his doc¬ 
trines, against the bringers of them, 
and has the art of setting them in 
stich a ludicrous point of view, that 
the auditors generally laugh loud 
enough to be heard all over the 
chur^, as well as in the chapel 
■wher^ they are ; so that, for the mo¬ 
ment, one might rather suppose one¬ 
self in a playhouse than as present at 
a sacred exercise. And besides those 
who have the c<»nrage to state their 
objections thus in public, are gene¬ 
rally the nnlearnea, wdiom he cah 
easily confound ; or, they are catho¬ 
lics, who seldom fail in yielding him 
the pahn. 

Among some few others, when 
trfere h^s been no ecclesiastics to ob¬ 
ject to any thing said from the chair, 
J have observed a foA/er, who, though 
the chaplain was so- well versed in 
the art' of desputetion, had the address 
very frequently to divert him from 
the strength of his argument, and 
compel him^o adopt very absurd con¬ 
clusions, Tlie cooler would refer to 
the Holy Scriptures, to the fetberfij 


and to church history, with such a 
wonderful readiness that 1 never did 
believe he was a cobler, till I was 
taken to the place where t saw him 
at work. Jn Denmark, no doubt> 
one may find coblers enough that in 
point of workmanship would yield to 
none, but I doubt whether the coun¬ 
try would <^oduce even a shoemaker 
equal to my friend at Paris. 

Much about the time, another 
Danish student arrived at Paris, and 
he also supposing himself very well 
nalified toengage m the disputations 
bare just mentioned, w^as only 
anxious about the means of bringing 
it about. As the Fren<;h languago 
only was used on Uiese occasions, and 
the student was not sufficiently master 
of it, I was made u^^e at as a herald to 
carry this challenge to the chaplain, 
and to propose that, m tiie room of 
Frcncljj *he Latin language shotiid be 
used This was accepted ; and a day 
being' appointed, the piicsi and the 
student engaging, tlu-; first day\ de- 
balc in the cbancl was decidciily in 
favour of tlie Dane. Ashamed of 
this defeat, the clwplain proposed 
another place for the next day s debate, 
but here the change of place changed 
(he fortune of victor ; tor the chap¬ 
lain perceiving that he had to do with 
a person rather superior to the com¬ 
mon run of disputants, now took care 
to argue more methodically than at 
other times, and likewise to speak 
better Latin. The stucienrs failure 
seemed to be entirely owing to his 
deficiency in church history, with 
which he was not so well acquainted 
as with polemics; so that whenever 
the priest found biwiself hard pressed, 
he would immediately fly to eccle¬ 
siastical history; this was a labyrinth 
in which he was pretty sure to be¬ 
wilder his antagonist. But though 
the young Dane was soon qualified 
to meet him on this ground, in the 
end, he was foiled in a question to de¬ 
termine “ to whom uelonged the 
right of interpreting scripture,** his 
antagonist claiming it for the catholic 
church, and objecting to the protes- 
tants, the muTtiplicity of opinions 
maintained among tliem. 

But to return to my own history ; 
I perceived that my stipend of an 
hundred rix dollars was by no means 
adequate tp my necessities; coose- 
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qiiendy I was for some months much 
perplexed to find out meiusot ex¬ 
tricating myself ffoiii this new diffi¬ 
culty. In H word, I found, at Paris, 
nolhinc < heap but learning ; tVis city 
Kecraetl io be the centre of literature ; 
I saw myself in a mann^ entirely 
aurrounded by rectors, grammarian^, 
jurists, &c. &c. Some of these who 
would undertake to instruct youth, 
for a very small consideration, were 
called Repetiteurs. One of this de¬ 
scription was my iniimaie frieml. 
Pn»in him I learned that Paris w^s by 
no means a parad’se for the learned, 
but that they must live Jiere in very 
low circumstances. He was not un¬ 
acquainted with medicine nor civil 
law; however, he proved, by Ins 
own example, that he was an excep¬ 
tion to the adage, which ;.ays, 

D-.tt CJalciin*’ dat jM'.tii'iaiui*; honores 

For it was doubtful which prevailed, 
his powty or his learning. At Pans, 
too, it must be alltjwed lliat men do 
not measure learning by the length of 
the beard, nor by the. coarse mantle 
of the plnlo'»rjpher I'he coiuniun 
pooijle, at least, always suppo:)e tiiere 
js tne most learning in the cleanest 
beard, and the head that has the 
iTKJSt po\vd(T! I'hc want of a neat 
"exterior at least, is lu re a <Jamnmg 
argument against all pretensions to 
literature. A ioreigu fleiitist resided 
sonic time in the house in which I 
live, but as he wns extremely frugal, 
and made no appearance, he had little 
or no business ; however, when he 
found out the temper of the people 
he lived with, jt not long before 
he had a carrwge, winch enabled him 
to live still more magniticently : so 
hard M is to bring the common people 
in Paris to an acquiescence with the 
poet; 

S.c)>c est etiam si<b palllo, sordida, sar 
pientja. 

My landlord, also, a tailor by trade, 
went extremely clean and neat, and 
M'hen I enquired the reason, he gave 
me to understand that if hedia not 
dress, he would certainly be looked 
upon as a very indifferent workman. 

It has been a remark made by an¬ 
cient as well as modern authors, (hat 
the iubabiiants of Paris have a pecu- 
Jiaiity did^erent from all other peo¬ 
ple*, that is to say, of being pleased 


with trifles. Hence, by^ th«r owil 
coiuitry'meu living in the pro¬ 
vinces, they are called badauds^ via, 
cocknies; for though ohe meeti 
with every thing there that pride and 
industry can possibly bring together) 
all the refinements of luxury and 
vanity, forming a kind of universal 
centre, and though Paris is undoubt¬ 
edly the most fruitful place in the 
world for change and novelty, the 
least trifle in the w orld, underthe idea 
ol a shew or a spectacle, can never 
fad to bring almost the wlioje popu^ 
iaiionoutol doors, and that in the 
greatest piecipiration; and all this 
very frequently to see what one of 
our peasants would not think it worth 
his while to stir a single foot after, 
I'he French government certainly 
take the advantage of this dispo-sition 
in the people, mid even u.se it as 
engine to eutorce obedience. 

There has been something ridicu- 
fcus even in the French insurrections. 
I’he serious history of the league, and 
the slingers can scarcely be read 
without a smile. Even the bread 
that they ate, at those time.s in Paris, 
was formed in a way to shew the 
political sentiments of the eater. 
L)uring the insurrection, in the time 
of Clement Xf, the pauies distin¬ 
guished tiiemselve.s by the labels on 
their, banners, one inscrilied, a la 
constitution ; the other, <) la regence* 
Sometimes a dangerous insurrection 
has been siif>pre.s.sed by one of the 
most trifling circumstances imagin¬ 
able, even when the very existence of 
the commonwealth apix-ared to be at 
stake. This foible was well known 
to Cardinal de Retz; for, whenever 
the people seemed (o have assembled 
together for purposes of outrage or 
revenge, the cardinal, so fitr from 
being alarmed, used to say, “ They ^ 
will soon separate and go home to 
tlieir houses when the hour for din¬ 
ner or promenade arrives.*’ The 
Parisians have a great averyon against 
suffering any thing t6 interferf with 
their dinner hours. 

I have before observed that the 
jurist with whom I became acquair^- 
ed upon the footing of a confidential 
friend, had pamted the sttnation 
the learned, in such colours, as to 
destroy all the hopes 1 had cherished 
of resizing any thing worth 
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hf what 1 had learned. How** 
ftver, he gave me some very whole- 
tome advice. My chamber was in 
the Fauxbomg of St. Germain, v hich 
I at length found, from its proximity 
to some of the public buildings and 
the public gardens, was by no^neans 
tto cheapest part of the town' Be- 
lidea, here one was obliged to drink 
xiver water, which, though it agrees 
with the natives, is often extremely 
inconvenient to strangers. A fever 
or a diarrhea is often the consequence, 
which the Parisians used to call “ pay- 
iHg handsel money,** Of the latter, 
I was ill a whole month, and the only 
comfort 1 had daring this period was, 
that 1 was suffering in concert with 
nil strangers. 

In the management of domestic 
economy I at length was capable of 
excelling my teacher; and if a Dane 
or Norwegian, coming to Paris, ap¬ 
plied at first to M. Borman, who was 
better known than myself, he never 
fitiled referring them to me, as a per- 
lon still better acquainted with Paris 
than himself. 

After I had left St. Germain, I took 
an apartment at a very moderate 
rent, near the Sorbomie. This quar¬ 
ter is quite filled with poor students 
French and Irish; with the latter, 
knowing English, 1 very easily formed 
an acquaintance. Among these was 
a counsellor of the order of St. 
George; my acquaintance with him 
was not expensive; it was his nobility 
I understood, and not his riches, 
which was to distinguish him from 
other people; so that the ofler of a 
pipe of tobacco, and a glass of beer to 
him, was no affront; and in a visit 
which I paid one of this description, 
the whole entertainment consisted of 
nothing more than poor cheese, worse 
hread, and bad wine! 

[Ttf be conimued,] 


‘To Melfont. 

*(He will understand U.) 

J MUST answer your kind epistle. 

I am not lost to friendship, but 
my heart is the abode of misery* In 
moments of melancholy reflec¬ 
tion, when fiincy pictures in colours 
more glowing, more impressive, more 
than moudod can con¬ 


ceive, the ev^ts of times that are 
gone by. Oh Meifont it distracts me. 
You know my soul. I was not born 
to command the inapetuosity of fny 
passions—they are my masters—they 
carry me wdiither Uwy please. I 
have no controul over them, and I aw 
the mosr^retched of beings, 

, Dear festive scenes of untroubled 
youth ! Jwous moments—how are 
ye fled! Memory,guide my pen and 
trace the picture of my childhood. 
Paint me careless in the bosom of a 
beUAed family—an object of adora¬ 
tion. Follow roe through all the 
felicities of existence, whidi a mind 
innocent of crime, ignorant of sub- 
tiltics, and free from care can know. 
How was I delighted in those hours 
of infantile bliss, to exteu t, by artless 
endeavours, the fond smiles of a now 
siinted parent ? Endearing thought ! 
which binds the heart of man in closer 
unison with God! which points out 
that active principle withVn—that 
enianation from divinity. Melfontl 
I haie the man who can recal, with¬ 
out a sigh, the'moments for ever gone 
of innocence, and unmingled bliss. 
He has a heart formed for villainy. 
No generous sentiment—no virtuous 
principle can take root in it. 

Londof^, Feb. 1810. 

Catalogue Raisonnee ; or a con¬ 
cise and CORRECT Account 
ihe Statues, 'Bas-relieps, and 
Busts, in the Gallery of An¬ 
tiques, Museum Napoleon, 
at Paris. ^ 

[ Resumed from p. 99.) 

43. Bacchus Indianus. vic¬ 
torious god of the east, now displays 
a long curled beard, and exuberant 
locks bound with a kind of circlet or 
diadem. This bust is wrought in 
antique red marble, of a darkish hue. 
In a very beautiful taste. It is ob¬ 
servable, that holes are bored in the 
eyes destined for the .reception of 
pupils formed either of enamel or of 
precious stones. This fine remain 
was dug up at Rome in 1 7 g ^, in the 
district called Mernlana, which is 
situated between CoeliusMons and the 
£suUine-Hill. It was found buried 
beneath the double causeway of 0k 
ancient street. 
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44. JEHitix Cmnr. —Tlie ^portrait 

exhibited in this piece, has a beard, 
and very nearly lesemblesthe por¬ 
traits of Cwsar, the adopted 

»on of Adrian, who designed him for 
his successor, but an untimely death 
prevented him from attaining to his 
exalted destiny. He is cla^with the 
chianiydes winch is throv<m over the 
tmuc. This bust, the authenticity of 
whk'h is im<]uesiionab}e, is wrought 
in Parian marble. 

45. Luiius rerus the Younger,-— 
There is every leason to believe that 
tliis beautiful work, representative of 
a young niim in a state of nudity, 
with flowing locks, and altogether 
admirably executed, presents us with 
the likeness ot LuMus Verus ui early 
youth, when,, having lost his father 
vEIius Caesar, he was adopted by 
Antonius the Pious. '’J'his fine bust, 
formed of PenieJic marble, was lor- 
mcrly to be seen at Koiuc, in life 
Villi A)bani. 

4b. Matidia .—She was the niece 
of 'IVajan, and the mother-iudaw of 
Adrian. The phisioguomy of the 
portrait pcifecily accfoicU witli tiiat< 
which the rare medals of this princess 
exhibit; witli this difference, that the 
present likeness appears to have been 
taken at a more advanced stage of 
life. This excellent bust, cniirely 
antique, is wrought in maible of 
Luni, and was brought from t!ie 
wardrobe ol the crcjwn. 

47 . PluntiUa. in this portrait of 
a Roman lady we meet wiili .some 
resemblance to the likenesses of Pl.in- 
tilln, daugliterof the cclebialeil Juns- 
cousnl Papiniaii. and the ill-fated wife 
of Caratalla.' The. head, formed of 
Parian marble, is atiaclied to a Dust, 
whk*ii is also of (he aiK ient .school, 
wtouglu in mnible of Luni. 'J'his 
piece of sculpture was in the ward¬ 
robe. 

48. A Faun with the Panther.— 
This young faun is ref>n‘sen(ed in an 
upright posture, and perfectly naked ; 
M’le lorehesd, from wiiich two small 
horns a])|H^ar to sprout, is crowned 
with branches of the pine; in the left 
hand he brandishes the ptdum^ or 
pnstornl stud’, as if aljput to strike a 
young panther, (a bacchanalian ani¬ 
mal,) which has just overturned a 
vase at tiis feet. 

49* Another Faun .—This is in 


almost e\’enr respeeft, sienHar to ttti 
preceding; the only essentialdifferenotl 
that M^e can discover in the faun un¬ 
der consideration, is a goaf-fikki slung 
over the right shoulder in the matmelr 
of a scarf. These two statues appear 
to be the performance of the samti 
chisel ; they are both wTought iat 
Parian marble, and present but few 
modern restorations, 

50. A Faun reposing ,—^Tbis young 
faun is in a standii^ posture. It is 
clad with the goat-skin which falU 
carelessly from its shoulders. The 
legs are crossed, and the left hand 
rests upon the thigh ; the trunk of a 
tree supp<irts the faun, who appears 
to be in tiie act of taking repose after 
pl iying on thepi^ie which is held ia 
the right hand. The grace which 
pervades the whole figure, the nurn- 
berless anci^it cojjies which still 
exist, and the form of the goat-skin, 
which would more appropriately be 
wrought in bronze than m marblcj 
kave Jed persons in general to con¬ 
jecture that k is an antique imitation 
<jf the FiHjn or Satyr of Praxiteles, a 
work in bronze, the reputation of 
which was so great throughout 
fheece, tha(p|it wus honoured with 
I lie designation of peribvetos, ov the 
famous. This statue of Pentelic mar¬ 
ble was found, in 1701 , near Lanu- 
vium, now Civita Lavinia, wdiere 
Mucus Aurelius had a country resi¬ 
dence. Benedict IV. caused it to bCi 
placed in the Museum of the Capitol, 
Aliliough the two arms are of mo¬ 
dern invention, it is not without rea- 
>011 that the pipe is introduced, that 
instrument being preserved in all the 
otlier copies ot the piece that are- 
extant. 

51. Bacchant.— She is crowned 
with wdiie-leaves, ai^d clad in tw'o 
tunics of unequal lengths without 
sleeves, over which a gbat-skin is 
negligently thrciwn. This companion 
of the jolly god displays a cup filled, 
with giapcs, tiotn wliich she is about 
to express the intoxicadiig juice. The 
hand which holds the cup is piodern. 

52. Ftnu^ emerging from the Bath, 
—At the instant of quitting the bath, 
the goddess of beauty seems in jho 
act of perfuming her person, or ex¬ 
pecting that a veil be thrown over 
her for the purpose of absorbing tb^ 
moi^tture. On her left arm ibe aearf 
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thatsortof bracelet which the Roman hia exertions in the performance of 
la<lies called spifUfier, A vase of this task oblige him to incurvate the 
pertumesovei turned serves 10 support legs, and incfine tlie upper part of 
the humre. I'he following inscrip- the body forward^. This pretty li- 
tion, engraven upon the pedestal, gure, w-rought in Parian marble, the 
BOrnAAOI KllOIhl, vkould seem (u original of which was, possibly, ihe 
indicate that the statue is the work of Cupid executed in bronze by Lysip- 
an ancient sculptor, Bupalus, y^t it is pus, .for the Thespians, (Pausanias, 
a modern production. It was within tx.) Ifhs been multiplied by nn- 
our own time that this statue was nicrous antique copies, acncumsfance 
found at Salone, upon the road be- which tends to prove its celebrity, 
tween Rome and Palestrina. Pius VI ^“0 nght arm and the legs are 
bought it of the painter Piccola, and ^^odern. .rr i t #^,1 

had It placed in the Museum of the or IHea/th ,—^The 

Vatican daughter ot Asculapius, is here ex- 

53 . J BaccAanal.—Ban-relief. Se- liibited, in an iijpnght ijostiire, pre- 
ven figures of Bacchants and Fauns •‘‘Anting a cup of food to the mysfe- 
constitute the circumference of this rious serpent, the emblem ot life and 
cylindrical piece of marble, which, health, which* fwiifes around her left 
from its interior cavity, appears to ‘trm* A mantle, which fails over the 
have served as an ornament to a tunic, descends from the left shoulder 
fount. The relations, vriiich the an- beneath the bosom, and entirelyen- 
dents supposed to exist between Bac- yelopes the figure. This statue is 
chus and tlie Nymphs, may serve to ^rmed of Parian marble; the hands 
account for the choice of the subject. modern. Ihe gicater part of the 
These ornaments of founts and welJf serpent, which clearly denotes the 
were known by the name of Putealia, identity of the piece, is amiqiie. 

and were used to ornament those of Venus G(^ittrix, The images 

gardens, temples, and other public Venus, leafing the surname of 
edifices. The present piece is an Genitrix, which we find engraven 
elegantly designed bas-r«ef, executed. the imperial medals, exhibit the 
by a neat and tasteful hand. goddess whom the Romans regarded as 

^ rr»i the mother of their ancestors, prccise- 

54. Cupid. A fragment. The attitude of the beautiful sta- 

faKCinatingsonof Cytherea, is r^pre- ^^hich we are now treating. 

«nted in this beautiful fragment. dress is likewise the same, con- 
Exclusnely of certain positive indica- sisiingofa transparent tunic, scarcely 
tions (such as the holes bored in the distinguishable from the elegant and 
ihonluers tor the reception of the memfe and 

vings. itc.) of this nieces identity, .^hich ba.s been 

the god ot love might here readily recently added, \s also to be met with 
be recognised by his flowing locks, tlie •„ above-mentioned types; it re- 
grace and archness of his phy.siognomy, presents the present of P^is. I’he 
and the peculiar mildness ot his regard, statue is original, alt hough 

■which eYHces something still more jj. undergone some repair. Toe 
amiable tl.an what we admire in he ^ars are pierced ; for, it was the cus- 
^untenance of Bacchus tir Apollo, tomoftheancientstoornamenttho.se 
This fine fragment, in Patiau marble, of Venus w'ith valuable hoops. This 
was brought from the Museum of beautiful statue, modelled in a style 
the Vatican. It was found at Cenio^ o, execution which recals to our 

'S^.i u”iV^ ^ 1 *^^ minds the works of remote antiquity, 

Rilestnua. It is kigbly probable thru denominated Eirnscan, is wrought in 

this figure, a? well as several others Panan marble, and formerly adWd 
which bbar Ihe 1k>w and quiver was Versailles, 

executed utter the celebrated Cupid 5 ^. CWes.-The goddess of Agri- 
of Praxiteles, which was to be seen at culture, her tiead ornamented witTi 
Panum in Propontis. crowa, and baling in her hand a 

55. Cupid, —^Naked.witJ) his wings sheaf of those inestimaWe ears with 
expanded, die ^pn of Venus here ap- which she bounteoasly gifts the bu-* 
pearg in ihc act of bendingbi&bow; man race, is here represented as^- 
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vered with an ample mantle, adorned 
with fringe, which quite envelopes 
her person. This conveys an ingeni¬ 
ous allusion to ti»e mysteries ctJlebra- 
ted at Eleufiis, in honour of the god¬ 
dess, wliich were wrapped in an im¬ 
penetrable veil of secrecy. The bead 
appears to be a portrait of Julia, the 
diiughter ot Augustus. ✓ 

5g. A —She is in the act 

of approaching a fountain, thence to 
draw water; ner riglit hand raises 
her tunic, in order to prevent its being 
wetted; while her foot, advanced to¬ 
wards the brink, rests on a ball; and 
in her left hand she l)ears a vase, 
wliich, it would seem, she is about to 
fill. Several statues, similar to the 
present, existing in sundry coIle(iit)ns, 
prove the celebrity of their common 
prototype. One of them, which was 
preserved at the Villa d’Kste, at Ti¬ 
voli, bore the name of the nymph 
Anchirrhoe on the plinth. Those 
which have been most carefully re¬ 
stored appear in the costume of-; 
nymphs, as does that which is now 
under consideration. The only j>e- 
culiarity in the latter is the ball al¬ 
ready noticed. We are inclined to 
think that this appendage is merely 
allusory to the games of the nymphs, 
whom Grecian poets frequently de¬ 
scribe as gambolling on the banks 
and borders of rivers and fountains. 
This statue of Parian marble has been 
removed hither from the gaidens of 
Versailles. It was formerly restored 
so as to represent Fortune; but the 
rjcent alteration is indubitably more 
c msonant wth reason. The head, 
notwithstanding its being detached 
trum the body, is original. 

[2V he resutned in our 


Query respecting a Halfpenny of 
George 1. 

Sir, 

HALFPENNY of George the 
first’s has accidentally passed 
into my possession, respecting which, 
I wish to ask a question of you, or 
your readers. The date is i/iz. 
On the exergue are the wt^rds 
Georgias Rex, On tiie reverse, the 
figure of Britannia, with a rnt running 
up her lap. An explanation of this 
-circumstance is what 1 would requcsb 
Unuprsal Msg. Voi.. XIjI. 


Perhaps its origin and import may bo 
a popular fact, and well known to 
many, and to such my ignorance nnajr 
be an object of derision. But let it 
not be one of silent contempt: if any 
one can give me a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation, I shall thank him, even chough 
he accompany his information with 
every |K)ssible hint of bis own superi¬ 
ority of knowledge. 

1 remain, &c. 

Feb. 11, 1810. Inua GATOR* 

Observations on Me Gunpowder* 

Plot. 

N reading the history of past 
events, great care ought to be 
taken in examining what we read, 
and more especially wiien we find 
that the vanity of the king is Battered 
at the expense of truth. This vrill be 
found particularly necessary in peru¬ 
sing the history of the reign of James 
the First, or that part of u which re¬ 
lates to ihe popisil-pjot. Though this 
story seemed always to be deeply tinc¬ 
tured with the marvellous, it has been 
generaWy believed by those who take 
things upon tnist, rather than be ot 
the trouble of examining for them¬ 
selves. 

In reading tlie sketch of the His¬ 
tory left us unfinished ^the Honour¬ 
able Charles James Fox, 1 was in¬ 
duced to look into the Nlatute book to 
see if it would cast any ray of light 
upon this dark transaction. In the 
preamble to the act for appointii^ a 
day of thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for the happy deliverance of the king, 
and the three estates of England, from 
llie most traitorous and bloody majN 
sacre by gunpowder, we find the 
gr(>ssest flattery where we might rea¬ 
sonably expect iE)thing but plain and 
simple truth. It begins, very proper¬ 
ly, with acknowledging, that wo 
rintion of the earth liath been blessed 
with greater benefits than this king¬ 
dom now enjoyeili, having the true 
and free profession of the Gospel, 
under our most gracious •sovereign 
Lord King Jamc.s; the most great, 
learned, and religious king that ever 
reigned therein: euriched with almost 
hopeful and plentiful progeny, pro¬ 
ceeding out of his royal loins, promi¬ 
sing a coptinuauce of this bappincis 
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and profession to all posterity j the 
^vhicn many malignant and devilish 
popish Jesuits and seminary priests 
much envying and fearing, conspired 
most horribly when the king, the 
queen, the prince, the lords spiritual 
and temporal, were assembled in 
arliameiit, to -have blown up tlie 
oiise with gunpowder j had it not 
have pleased Almighty God, by in¬ 
spiring the king’s most excellent ma¬ 
jesty with a divine spirit, to interpret 
some dark phrases of a letter shewn 
to his majesty, above and beyond all 
ordinary construction, thereby mira- 
cnilonsly discovering the bidden trea¬ 
son not many hours before the ap¬ 
pointed time for the execution there¬ 
of.” 

Is not this the language and adula¬ 
tion of courtiers, to natter the vanity 
of those above them ? For a time it 
may amuse and deceive, but posterity 
generally strips otf the hypocritical 
iuask, and leaves the object of their 

5 raise destitute of posthumous famci 
ames, with all this boasted display 
of his learning, was, at the best, but 
a pompous pedant; and while he was 
indulging his subiects with the free 
possession of the 6ospel, he was en- 
.deavouring to obscure the light of it, 
which shews that his religion (admit¬ 
ting that he had any) was founded in 
hypocrisy. 

If the liing was a second-sighted 
Scotchman to <Iiscover popish-plots 
which were never intended, his mi- 
nisters and flatterers were very far 
.flom being prophets, when they pre¬ 
dicted of the blessings they enjoyed 
to all posterity by the means of that 
hopeful progeny which proceeded 
from him. 

Ihe malignant and devilish papist- 
priests, fearing this prospect would 
continue (it is said), formed the hor¬ 
rible design of blowing np the three 
estates ot the realm with gunpowder. 
How were (heir designs frustrated, 
and the lives of so many of the heads 
of the nation saved r Here we have 
tt miracle or ‘a revelation from Hea¬ 
ven to help us out of a difliculty, 
which enabled the king to inteipret 
some doubtful phrases of a letter 
shewn him beyond all human coa- 
fttruction. ^ was acknowledged tliat 
there was nm a man in the kingdom 
who could have interpreted the hand¬ 


writing, save the king: this was con¬ 
sidered a suflicient reason for appoint¬ 
ing a genera] thanksgiving on the 5th 
day of November ro transmit, the 
wisdom of the king to future ages, 
under the cloak of a religious duty. 
But, what say Mr. Fox and Mr. Rose 
to this pretended conspiracy ? 

Mr. Fo*<lecIares that “it is wholly 
unaccountable how such a plot as that 
brought forward by Tongue and 
Oates could obtain any general be¬ 
lief; nor can any stretch of candour 
make us admit it to be probable that 
all who pretended to believe it did 
seriously enterlain it. 

“ On the other hand, it seems an 
absurdity, equal almost in degree to a 
belief of the plot itself, to believe it 
w^as a story fabricated by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and the other leaders of 
the Whig parly; and it would be 
highly uniust, as well as uncharitable, 
ncit to admit that the generality ot 
those who were engaged m the prose¬ 
cution of it were probably sincere in 
their belief of it, since it is unques¬ 
tionable that, at the very time, many 
persons, whose ^ political prejudices 
were of quite different complexions, 
were under the saiue delusion. 1'he 
numerous voles of the two liouscs of 
parliament, and the names as well as 
the numbersof those who pronounced 
Lord Stafford guili^, seem to put this 
beyond a doubt. Tlie king repeatedly 
declared his belief of it. These de¬ 
clarations, if sincere, would have some 
weiglit; but if insincere, as may rea¬ 
sonably be suspected, tiiey afford a 
still stronger testimony to prove that 
such belief was not exclusively a 
party opinion, since it cannot be sup¬ 
posed that even the crooked politics 
of Charles could have led him to 
countenance hclions of his enemies, 
wdiich were not adapted to his party. 
Wherefore, if this question W'ere to 
be decided upon the ground of autho¬ 
rity, the reality of the plot would be 
admitted ; and it must be confessed, 
that, with regard to facts remote, in 
respect either of time or place, wise 
men generally difiide in their own 
judgment, and refer to that of those 
who liave had a nearer view of them, 

“ But there are cases where reason 
speaks so plainly, as to make all argu¬ 
ments drawn frohi authority., of no 
avail } and this is, surely, one of thejzv 
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to meniion correspondence by 
post on the subject of regicide detail¬ 
ed, commotions from the Pope, silver 
bells, and ol her circumstances equally 
ridiculous, we need only advert to the 
part attributed to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment in this conspiracy, and to the 
aliedged intention ot murdering the 
King, to satisfy ourselvea^hat it was 
a forgery. 

llapin thinks that, if there was a 
design to introduce popery and arbi¬ 
trary power, the king and his brother 
were at the head of it. Of this 1 am 
as much convinced as he can be ; but 
bow does this justify the prosecution 
and the execution of those who suf¬ 
fered, since few, if any, of them were 
in a situation to. be trusted by the 
royal conspirators with their design ? 
What he says, therefore, that is pie- 
cisely what was understood by the 
conspiracy, lie by no means justifies 
those who were the pnncipaf pnjse- 
cuto|;s of the plot. 

“ The design to murder the king 
he calls the apjjendage of the plot; a 
strange expression this, to describe 
the projected murder of the king! 
though not more strange than the 
notion itself when applied to a |)lot, 
the object of which was to render 
that very king absolute, an<l to intro¬ 
duce the religion he most iavoured. 

“ Upon a review of this truly 
shocking transaction, we may be fair¬ 
ly justified in adopting the milder al- 
fernative, in imputing to the greater 
part of those concerned in it rather 
an cxiraordinaiy degree of blind cre¬ 
dulity than the deliberate wickedness 
of planning and assisting in the per¬ 
petration legal murder} yet the 
proceedings in the popish plot must 
always be considered an iifdelible dis¬ 
grace upon the English nation, in 
which king, parliament, judges, ju¬ 
ries, witnesses, prosecutors, have all 
their respective, though not equal, 
filiares. Witnesses of such a charac¬ 
ter as not to deserve credit in the 
most trifling cause, upon the most im¬ 
material facts, gave evidence so in¬ 
credible, or, to sneak more properly, 
so impossible to be true, that it ought 
not to have been believed, if it had 
come fi om the mouth of Cato; and 
upon such evidence, and from such 
witnesses, were innocent men con- 
deomed to death, and executed. 


Prosecutors, whether attornies, 
solicitors-general, or managers of im¬ 
peachments, aci^ with fury, which, 
in such circumstances, might be ex¬ 
pected. Juries partook naturally 
enough of the national ferment; and 
judges', whose duty it was to guard 
them against such impiessions, were 
Hcandalously active in confirming 
them in their prcjudice.s and influen¬ 
cing their ])nssions. Hie king, who 
is supposed to iiave disbelieved the 
whole of the plot, never once exer¬ 
cised his glonous pierogative of mer¬ 
cy. It is said lie dared nor. His 
throne, perhaps his life, was at stake; 
and history does not furnish ns with 
the example of any monarch with 
whom the lives of innocent or even 
meritorious subjects ever appeared to 
be of much weight, when put in the 
balance against such considerations.” 

Mr. Rose, in his observations on 
the historical works of tlie late 
Charles James Fox, says, On the 
subject of the popish plot, there can 
now be hardly two opinions in the 
country ; although the believers in it, 
wlien the trial took place, and Jong 
afierviards, were both numerous and 
respectable. Reflecting on the fatal 
eti'ects of the public credulity in this 
instance, what a lesson docs it aflord 
to guard our minds against giving a 
too ready belief to stories likely to 
have currency from popular preju¬ 
dices I” 

If there cannot he two opinions in 
the nation upon the subject of the 
unpowder-plot, there sorely cannot 
e two opinions for continuing the 
act to disgrace our Statute Book, and 
the Book of Common-Prayer, with a 
service founded upon falsehood. There 
is something in human nature which 
recoils at the thought of approaching 
InfiniteWisdom under false pretences, 
and especially in acts of religious wor¬ 
ship. Though thanksgiving and pQise 
are always due from a dependent crea¬ 
ture, like man, to his great Creator 
and Preserver, yet pretended favours 
to answer bad purposes should never 
be countenanced when knawn, When 
the touching for the evil was found, 
by experience, to be ineflicacious, 
and the folly of the practice inas laid 
aside, the service for the occasion vrat 
omitted in our Prayer-Hooka; and if 
onr legislators would take this 6ub» 
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ject under their serious consideration^ 
they would find it necessary to follow 
the example of their ancestors^ and 
^ the same now. If Mr. Fox was 
now living, he would certainly (if ap¬ 
plied til) make a motion for leave to 
Wing in a bill to prevent our offering 
thanksgiving to the Almighty on 
feignea pretences; also against the 
Tinging of bells, the bonfires, an<l the 
collecting of money by the children, 
that the gunpowder-plot migfit gra,- 
dually sink into oblivion, and be 
found only in the annals of the reign 
of Jambs the First. 


Moral Characters. 

I T is common in the world to give 
the title of an honest man or a 
person of merit to him, whose pru¬ 
dent activity so influences his conduct 
as to procure him credit, ease, luxu¬ 
ries, pleasure, and the liberty of living 
as be pleases. 

Crito, since the twentieth year of 
his age, has lived upon his estates un¬ 
married and unincumbered with offi¬ 
cious relations. He has the reputa¬ 
tion of being a man of merit; he re¬ 
ceives his mends with affability, be¬ 
trays a great anxiety to please, and 
the whole country denominates him 
happy. He is never without some 
occupation, and be has no time to 
yield to those excesses of which idle¬ 
ness is the source. Every morning 
he presides over the labours of the 
country. Jle instructs himself fun¬ 
damentally in every thing which is 
useful and valuable. In nis under¬ 
takings he spares no pains, and they 
ire, in general,crowned with success. 
Te amasses riches, and purchases the 
.elds of his poorer neighbours, but 
without taking any advantage of their 
poverty or misery; and, in the course 
of twenty years, he has joined three 
no|)le estates to the 'veij ample ones 
which he inherited of his father. He 
never offended any one designedly. 
He pays his labourers most exactly, 
|ind there is no pari^th hi his whole 
domain which does not feel his libe¬ 
rality. If a church requires for its 
decoratiw an altar or an organ, he 
regard not the expense. His guests 
are received with great urbanity, and 
fMirticularly if they have any taste for 

eoumry. He sel¬ 


dom partakes of the sports of the 
field, as they would rob him of a ccm-^ 
siiterable portion of time which he 
might employ more advantageously. 
He forms nis own contracts, overlooks 
every account which is presented to 
him ; he has a constant eye over his 
labourers, and, as he expresses him¬ 
self, he bailds for posterity. Where 
the ground is not favourable to agri¬ 
culture, he forms his plantations, or 
he forms a road wliich may prove 
advantageous to his property. He is 
never unoccupied; from morning to 
night he is seen assiduous and atten¬ 
tive to his concerns. He lives on the 
most cordial footing with his neigh¬ 
bours, by whom he makes himself 
beloved, and who express their admi- 
rttion of and delight in his well regu¬ 
lated and happy life. Indeed, of 
what is there to complain in his mode 
of life ? Apparently little or nothing. 
Is jnot every thing well adjusted, and 
does it not accord with the perfection 
<of one principal aim ? But what is 
*this principal aim? For what does 
lie live ? Jn what does he occupy 
himself, and to what do liis labours 
tend, so methodically arranged ? Per¬ 
haps he himself knows not. He 
yields himself up to a confused senti¬ 
ment of that which can make him 
happy. It appears to him, that it is 
always proper to be occupied, to do 
more than others in the same condi¬ 
tion of life, to acquire daily additions 
to his property, and to act with recti¬ 
tude and probity. Am these true fe¬ 
licity, and the aim for which life was 
given to him ?, To convince ourselves 
of what Crito has perfornned to ren¬ 
der himself happy, let us regard bis 
pretended happiness w'ith the eyes of 
reason, let* us view him on his bed of 
death. He expires with the title of 
the lord of this place and that place.— 
Was it then the vocation of his life to 
labour to enrich himself? and at his 
death to leave behind him six pripce- 
ly estates ? Did they, who were de¬ 
pendant on him, find in him a sup¬ 
porter and a friend ? Did he rescue 
them from danger or distress by his 
unsolicited advice ? Did he shew any 
disppsition to provide for fhe support 
of nis faithful domestics ? Did ne lay 
out his tuperfiuous property with 
much goodness as prodeiice? 
was laborloos only to eurksb Junia ^4 
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Attentive to ftnd regolar in ail his pro* 
ceediDgs, tlint be might have a con}- 
fortabie house, and n table conform* 
able to liiB tMste.* He was never ad¬ 
dicted to any excess, that his health 
might remain unimpaired, and no 
impediment thrown in the way of his 
occupations With all iiis punctu¬ 
ality he lived only lor lirmseJf* and 
not ibr society ; for his own profit, 
and not to fulfil his duty He lived 
in a manner methodicnlly sensual, and 
it is a mode of lih; aoopicd by the 
generality of njen. If Crito had 
made a prof«?r use of i)is reason, would 
he have lost sight of the aim for which 
he was placed iji liiewoild? Could 
he be ignorant tliat his mjuI was su¬ 
perior in dignisy i.o h»s body ; that the 
good qualitie.-, oi the liearl are prefer¬ 
able to the acquisition of extensive 
estates, to a weii served table, and to 
the admiration ot his neiglihoujs ?— 
that there is more wisdom in prgeu- 
ring^tor himself those benefits which 
live after death, than those whicli htt 
ivS c^n>rniined lo quii after the coiirsf 
of af'-'v years; tliat it is a very differ¬ 
ent .I'linr in being a wise and Ijene- 
voJeM man, than in being the richest 
mar .u the country. Finally, that 
then j - mhimely more merit in ful- 
faliing the duties towards God and 
our neighbours, than in shewing our¬ 
selves the most rigid observer of the 
rules of a well extended administra¬ 
tion. 

Euphemon, or the Character opposed 

to Crito, 

Euphemon lives in a situation near¬ 
ly equal u^tbat of Crito, arrdbe knows 
how to preserve Us property and to 
enjoy it. He is laborious, consistent¬ 
ly with bis station, and he considers 
Ahsidpity in labour to be an obligation 
imposed on him by God, to provide 
for bis own subsistence and that of 
other p>eople. The aim of all hi* oc¬ 
cupations is to render himself and 
others more enlightened, more con¬ 
tented and happy. If the desire of 
amassing riches enter his mind, it is 
only will) (hat force consistent with 
his duty Inwards God and man. He 
rises early in the morning, and his 
ijrst care is to commence the day by 
exercise of piety, which is sala¬ 
ry Iq his soul> ana popor to draw 


down upon him the benediction of 
Heaven* He then repairs to his daily 
occupations. There ts not a zooment 
of the day in which he is not em^ 
ployed in something useful; but bU 
ardour for labour does not carry bun 
to the same extreme as Crito, who 
imposed occupations on himself, 
which his labourers were more able 
to perform. He watches over the 
inteiests of his tenants; he offers the 
hand of assistance to the lat>orxous 
poor, and he excites those to labour 
who are inclined to indolence. With¬ 
out detracting from the respect which 
is due to a superior, who, consistent 
with his duty, preserves order and 
subordination: he knows bow to fa- 
niiliarize himself with those who are 
in dependance, and 'they love him 
whilst they honour him. The care 
which Crito expended in decorating 
the churches of nis different parishes, 
is employed by Euphemtui in the 
support of schools, which he provides 
with pious and skilful masters, to 
whom he gives a salary in proportion 
to the pains which they bestow in the 
instruction of youth. He bestows 
still greater attention in choosing en¬ 
lightened pastors for tiie churches 
which are in his nomination, whose 
zeal be encourages by the rectitude 
of his proceedings, by the gift of bocks 
and otlier things necessary for their 
comfort and instruction. He yields 
not to Crito in hospitality; but, in- 
dependant of the friends whom he 
receives at his table, and to whom be 
tries to make hU company and con¬ 
versation agreeable, he supports seve¬ 
ral faithfui domestics, whose age qr 
infirmities render -them incapable 
labour, and he takes a del^ht in sucu 
couring and assuaging the sick, lie 
has a confidential peisqn, wboM fiar- 
ticnlar employment it 48 to gain in- 
fortnation of those who are in a state 
of sudering and want* and who are ip 
necessity without daring torevearit— 
to them he sends succour by a secret 
hand. Euphemon erects edifices 
utility and convenience, but always 
with the laudable design^f providing 
w ork for tite diligent, ^anJ also /or 
those whom circumstances have 
driven from employment. He does 
not, however, exercise h» ossibvo* 
lence in a nranner whiebsupports the 
idleness or indiscretioD of twote ssbo 
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might be attempted to abuse it. He 
is circumspect in his liberality, and 
sometimes even by a principle of 

§ 0^1 ness he shews himself severe and 
ifticult to please. He understands 
exactly those labours which are pain¬ 
ful or ditficult for his servants; and 
as prudence permits him not wholly 
to dispense with them, he alJev.tates 
their yoke by timely presents ot mo¬ 
ney or grain, or by a remission of 
part of their rent, and thus tempers 
the rigour of his laws by equity. In 
the quality of pioprietor of the place 
he gives an example to all those by 
whom he is supported : he is flic soul 
of his house, and all his cares, all his 
application tend to establish as much 
good as lies within t!ie sphere of his 
action. Althoiigh a stranger to the 
blissful name of father, he has pro¬ 
vided for the education of several of 
the younger branches of his family. 
The conduct and the manners of his 
domestics are to him an object of 
attention, in which severity and good¬ 
ness are wisely blended; and, in di¬ 
verting them from idleness and vice, 
he encourages them, by Ins example, 
to be assiduous in the exercise of 
piety. Eupiremon has now conti¬ 
nued this course of life for more than 
twe*ty years. During that time he 
has not enlarged his estate; on the 
contrary, in some years he encroached 
on his capital: but compare his ma¬ 
nagement of it with that of Crito, and 
it must be confessed that it is infinite¬ 
ly better managed. He has not only 
well conducted his domestic affairs, 
but he has made use of his fortune 
and his credit, according to the dic¬ 
tates of his conscience, in making 
himself happy by being the founder 
of the happiness of others. How 
many are they in the world who 
could be an Euphemon ? But, alas! 
how few Euphemons do we find ! 

R.H. 

[ To he continued^ ] 

** _ .. . . . 


yfa INTERESTING ACCOITNT of the 
Mode pursited by Fenelon in 
educatin^he Duke Burgundy, 
Grotnd&on ^ Low is aIV. 

For the Ijnivtrmi Magasinem 

" Duke of Burgundy,*' says 

M. M. de St. Simon, was, bv 

satore, formidable, and, in bis earliest 


youth, gave cause for terror. He was 
unfeeling and irritable, to the last ex¬ 
cess, even against inanimate objects. 
He was furiously impetuous, and in¬ 
capable of enduring the least opposi¬ 
tion, even ot time and the elements, 
withovit bursting forth into such in¬ 
temperate rage, that it was sometimes 
to be feareiil me very veins in his body 
would burst: this excess I have fre¬ 
quently untnessed. His obstinacy 
was beyoird all bounds ; he was pas¬ 
sionately addicted to every kincf of 
pleasure; to the luxuries of the table; 
to the ebnee with extraordinary avi¬ 
dity ; music he delighted in with a 
sort of extacy; he was also fond of 
play, but he could not endure to be 
conquered; and they who played 
with him ran much risk. In short, 
he was the prey of every passion and 
the slave of every pleasure: he wa.s 
often ferocious and naturally inclined 
to cruelty. In his raillery he was un¬ 
feeling, employing the force of ..ridi¬ 
cule with a precision which complete¬ 
ly overwhelnied the object; inordi¬ 
nately proud, be looked upon men 
only as atoms wiHi whom he had no 
sort of similarity whatever. E\en the 
princes, his brothers, scarcely seemed, 
in his estimation, to form an interme¬ 
diate link between himself and the 
rest of mankind, though it had always 
been studiously endeavoured to educate 
ail three of them with perfect equality. 
But the brilliancy of bis mind and His 
penetration were at all times evident, 
and even in his moments of greatest 
violence. His replies created asto¬ 
nishment in all who heard them : his 
observations were never without just¬ 
ness, even in his mostfieice anger; 
the most abstract branches of know¬ 
ledge cost him little trouble to ac¬ 
quire; the extent and vigour of his 
mind were prodigious, and prevented 
him from steady and individual appli¬ 
cation.** 

Such was the prince who was con¬ 
fided to Fenelon. There was every 
thing to be feared from such a cha¬ 
racter, and every thing to be hoped 
from a soul possessing such energy. 
Let us hear, once more, St. Simon. 

** So much mind, and such power 
of mind, joined to such sensibility,' 
and to such passions; every quality, 
in 6ct, partaking of such .ardour, 

must, nec^ssarUy> have rendered 
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education no easy process. The Duke 
de Beauvtlliers, who was fully aware 
of its difficulties and its consiliences, 
surpassed even himself in his applica* 
tion, his patience, and the variety of 
his remedies. Fenelon, Fleury, and 
the other persons connected with his 
education, were all brought into ac¬ 
tion ; and they all, with ^le accord, 
acted under the instructions of the 
duke, whose plan,'were it minutely 
detailed, would furnish a curious and 
interesting work. The prodigy was, 
that, in a very short time, grace and 
devotion transformed him into quite 
another man, and changed such fear¬ 
ful vices into perfectly opposite vir¬ 
tues, From that abyss issued a prince, 
who was affable, mild, humane, mo¬ 
derate, patient, modest, humble, and 
austere towards himself, wholly oc¬ 
cupied with his future obligations in 
life, which he felt to be great ^ and 
thinking only of uniting the duties of 
the son and the subject with those 
which he saw himself destined after¬ 
wards to fulfil.” 

But, what incessant vigilance, what 
art, what industry, what skill, what 
variety in the means adopted, and 
what delicacy of observaiion^must 
have concurred to produce such an 
extraordinary alteration in the charac¬ 
ter of a child, of a prince, and of an 
heir to a throne! Nay, had not his 
tutors been the most virtuous of men ; 
jf their pupil, possessed as he was of 
such intellectual perspicacity, had dis¬ 
covered in them the smallest appear¬ 
ance of weakness or tergiversation, all 
their skill, all their care, and all their 
assidui^, would have been ineffec¬ 
tual. TlUjjy were, in fact, less indebt¬ 
ed for their success to their genius 
and their talents, than to their virtues 
and their dispositions. 

Feueion soon perceived that that 
part of education which generally ex¬ 
cited the greatesfe zeal in teachers, 
and the most self-love in parents, 
was, what would give him the least 
trouble. He foresaw that his pupil, 
possessing from nature sUch rare gift?, 
of mind, would make a rapid progress 
in every branch of knowledge; but 
the tnost difficult task would be to 
subdue Jliat fiery soul which he pos¬ 
sessed; to preserve all Us noble and 
generous qualities, and to extirpate 
all Its unaue passions i to form, in 


feet, a new moral being; to form a 
prince, such as the genius of Fenelon 
had conceived, for the welfare of hu¬ 
man nature. He wished, indeed, to 
realize upon the throne an ideal 
beauty of virtue, as the artists of anti* 
quity endeavoured to impress upon 
their works that ideal beauty, which 
guve to the human form a celestial 
appearance. 

I’he child that was confided to the 
care of Fenelon was destined to reign; 
and Fenelon saw, in,that child, the 
whole of France awaiting its happi¬ 
ness or misery, from the success or 
failure of his endeavours. To obtain 
this success, he prescribed to himself 
no precise rule of action; he watched, 
each moment, the dispositions of the 
young prince, and followed, with a 
calm and patient attention, all the 
variations of his intemperate nature, 
and always extracted tlie lesson from 
tlie fault itself. 

Such an education consisted rather 
in action than in uistruclion. The 
pupil never could anticipate what was 
to be his lesson, because he could not 
anticipate what faults he might cons- 
mit; and thus advice and censure be¬ 
came the necessary result of his own 
excesses. 

I’hey who wish to know the me¬ 
thod which Fei:elon adopted in edu¬ 
cating his pupil, may read his Fables 
and Dialogues^ which he wrote for 
him. Each of these fables, each ot 
these dialogues, was composed at the 
very moment when tlie preceptor 
judged it nei essary to remind his pu¬ 
pil of some fault which he had com¬ 
mitted, and to inculcate, at the same 
time, the necessity and the meiuis of 
amendment. 

I'hese fables and dialogues have 
been piinted, but without any atlen- 
timi to a Consecutive series. Such an 
atientioii, indeed, was not necessary. 
Fenelon composed them without^** 
iler; and yet, it w'ould he easy to 
ascerUiin their chronology kso to 
speak) by comparing them wiUi the 
gradual progress w^ich age and in¬ 
struction must have proceed in the 
education of the J^ufee di Burgundy. 
It is iiiimediaielv discernible that 
these febles and dialogues relate only 
to a prince, and to a prince destined 
to ascend the throne. Every thing 

in them is made to connect itself with 

» 
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this almost exclusive object. The 
precision, the simplicity, and the 
perspicuity of some of these fables, 
(whidi were probably the first that 
were written), evince that they were 
addressed to a child whose mind 
should not be overburthened, and to 
whom such things onlv should be 
presented as could easily be appre¬ 
hended. Others possess a more'ele¬ 
vated character; and they contain 
allusions to history and mythology, 
according as the young prince becatne 
better aide to comprelieud and to ap¬ 
ply them. 

The fables which Fenelon wrote 
fat the Duke of Burgundy had, al- 
xnost always, an allusion to some cir¬ 
cumstance that had previously hap¬ 
pened, and the impression of which 
being yet fresh upon his mind, he 
ConldncA mistake the application.— 
*rbiay formed a mirror in which he 
could not help beholding himself, and 
m which he soi|^times appeared, in 
a manner little erntifying to his self- 
love. But, then, tfte tendered wishes, 
the mildest hopes, were added to these 
humiliating pictures, lest the child 
siMuld naturally imbibe an aversion 
to a species of instruction which 
merely recalled to him painful recol¬ 
lections, or which contained severe 
rep^ches. It was thus, with such 
deiicate propriety, and with such im¬ 
perceptible advances, that Fei>elon 
^‘fidnally rendered his pupil suscepti¬ 
ble of the first dictates of reason and 
of the first lessons of virtue. 

But it was not in the power of Fe¬ 
nelon to subdue, all at once, so im¬ 
perious a character. It too often 
the paternal hand which 
flight to restrain its impetuosity. 

Wl>en the young prince broke 
forth into those violent excesses of 
passion, which were so habitual to 
.■fin, the governor, the preceptor, the 
•WBb-preceptor, the gentlemen in wait¬ 
ing; and all the servants in the hou&e, 
*obncented together to preserve towards 
Ikitn the most profound silence. They 
Wwfkied answering any of bis ques- 
Hicms; they waited upon him with 
.avert^ io^s; or, if they directed 
their eyes towards him, it was with 
■U expression of foar, as if they dread¬ 
ed to de in the company of a being 
who had d^racled bttnself by bursts 
df rage which were incompatible with 


reason* They appeared to attend to 
hini only from that kind of humi¬ 
liating compassion which is shewn 
towards persons who are insane. 
They merely performed those offices 
about him which seemed to be simply 
necessary for the preservation of his 
miserable existence. They took from 
him all his^ooks and all bis means of 
instruction, as if they would be hence¬ 
forth useless to Him, being reduced 
to such a deplorable state. They then 
left him to himself, to his own reflec¬ 
tions, to his own regret, and to his 
own remorse. Struck with such an 
entire desertion, and the distressing 
solitude to which he w'as consigned, 
the penitent prince, convinced of his 
fault, was eager to fly, once more, to 
the indulgence and goodness of his 
preceptor. He threw himself at his 
feet, confessed his errors, and declared 
his firm resolution of avoiding them 
in future; and he watered with his 
tears the hands of Fenelon, who 
pressed him to his bosom with the 
vender afleclion of a father, com¬ 
passionate, and always open to the 
repenting child. , 

In these violent contests between 
an in^j^etnoas disposition and a pre¬ 
mature reason, the young prince 
seemed distrustful of himself, and lie 
summoned honour in aid to his pro¬ 
mises. The originals of two contracts 
of honour which he placed in the 
hands of Fonelon, are yet extant. 
I'hey are as follow :— 

/ promise^ on the faith of a prince^ to 
M. the Atilt de ktnelon^ to do imme- 
diatefy ’whatever he ahall order meand 
to olrij him the moment heforkids me 
to do any thing. Jf 1 fad tn this^ I 
win vument to any kind of pujiishmcnt 
and diUiovonr. Done at VermUiett 
the^Z^th of iG^p. 

f SignedJ J.OUIS. 

who promises again^ to keep his word 
letter. This 20/4 of Sept. I entreat 
M, de Fenelon to take care of it. 

The prince, who subscribed to 
these engagements of honour, waa 
only eight years old, and he already 
felt the force of those magic words, 
the faith of a prince, 

Fenelon himself was not always 
secure from the exacerbations of his 
pupil. We have an account of the 
munner in which he conducted hii»« 
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^If on a very delicate occasion.* 
The which he deduced from it 

was, a lesson to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, winch yo time could efthce 
From his heart and mind. 'I'he con¬ 
duct of Fenelon in this aflair may 
serve as a model to all those wlio 
have to exercise the same functions 
towards the children of ^jrinces, and 
noblemen. 

Fenelon saw himself compelled to 
speak to his pupil wuth an authority, 
and even a severity, which the nature 
of his offence reciulred; but the 
young piince replied, Ao, no. Sir: 1 
know who you are, and who I am, 
Fenelon answered not a word; he 
felt that the moment was not arrived, 
and that ig the present dispi>sition of 
his pupil, be would be unfit to listen 
to aim. He appeared, therefore, to 
meditate in silence, and contented 
himselfwith sliewing how dt'eply he 
was hurt, by the seriousness and so¬ 
lemnity of his deportment. 

On the following morning, tli^p 
Duke of Rurgiindy was haidly aw^akb 
when Fenelon entered his r(H>iu. fie 
would not wait irtifil tlie usual hour 
of niocling, in order that oveiy thing 
he had to ^.iv t(.> him niiglii ap|)ear 
moie maikeJ, aiul si like, moic pow¬ 
erfully, tl)e imagination of tlie young 
prince. Fenelon addressetl him with 
a cold and respectful seriousness, very 
diti'erent from his usual manner, 

“ I know not. Sir,” said he to him, 
'' whetlier you recollect what yoir 
.said to me yesterday, that you knew 
who you were and tvho I am. It is 
my duty to infoun you, that you are 
ignorant of botli one and the otlier. 
> OLi fiiiey. Sir, 1 suppose, that you 
aie greater than lam j some servants, 
no doubt, have told you so ; lint I, 1 
do not fear to tell you, since you 
force me to it, that I am greater than 
>r>u are. You will easily understand 
that I do not mean to speak of supe¬ 
riority of birth. You would regard 
that man as mad, wlio should aspire 
to any merit, because the rains of 
Iieaven had fertilized his field, and 
had not watered his neighbour’s. 
But, you yourself, would not be 
inut:h wiser if you sought to derive 
any importance from )our birth, 

See l.ife of tlic Dauphin, father 
tof Louis XV. bv the Abbe Piovait. 
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which can add nothing to'vonr per¬ 
sonal merit. You cannot doubt that 
I am far above yon in knowledge and 
in mind. You know nothing but 
what I have taught you : and what I 
have taught you is nothing compared 
to w'hat 1 could have taught you, A» 
to authority, you have none over me, 
but^ on the contrary, 1 have an un¬ 
bounded authority over you. This, 
you have often been told by the king, 
and the prince, your father. You 
think, perhaps, that I account .my¬ 
self happy, in being appointed to 
educate you ; but undeceive yourself, 
Sir 5 I undertook the office, only in 
obedience to the king’s commands, 
and to please your father; not for the 
laborious advantage of being your 
preceptor ; and, in order to convince 
you of thi§, 1 am now come to con¬ 
duct you to his Majesty, and to beg 
of him to appoint you another tutor ; 
whose endeavours, 1 hope, will bo 
more successful than mine have 
been.” 

The Duke of Burgundy, whom, a 
whole night passed in painful reflec¬ 
tions and self-reproach, added to the 
cold and formal deportment of Fene¬ 
lon. had overwhelmed wilii grief, was 
astonished at this declaration. He 
loved Fenelon with all the tenderness 
of a son ; and. besidcp, his own self- 
love, and .a delicate deference towards 
^ ulilic opinion, made him immedi¬ 
ately anticipate what Avould be 
thought of him, if a preceptor, of 
Fenclon’s merit, should be forced It) 
renounce his education, lie burst 
into tears, while liis sighs, ins shame,- 
scarcely permitted liim to utter these 
W'ords ; — ^'Ok! Sir; lam sincerely 
sorry for what passed yesterday ; if 
you speak to the king 1 shall lose lus 
fnend^hips .... if you deseit me, 
what Will be thought of me? I pro* 

wise . I prfrtnise you, that you 

shall he content with vie; fut 

promise yie .. ,. 

Fenelon would ])romise nothing; 
he left him llie w'hole day in a slate of 
anxiety and uncertainty. It was not 
until lie was well convin^'ed of the 
sincerity of his rej^entance, that he 
appeared to yield to fresh simpl ca¬ 
tions and to (he entreaties of AlJjdame 
de Maintenon, w hom he had per¬ 
suaded to interfere in the business, 
in order to confer upon it more effect 

a 
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and solemnity. It was thus, by con¬ 
tinual observation, patience ana care, 
that Fenelon was gradually enabled 
to subdue the violent dispositions of 
his pupil, and to calm his intemperate 
assionS. To this important object 
oth he, and M. de Beauvilliers, di¬ 
rected all their efforts, and they were 
arnply rewarded by their success. • 

The literary education of the Duke 
of Burgundy caused but little trouble.^ 
The precocity of his intellect, and the 
brilliancy of liis imagination, gave him 
an aptitude for acquiring whatever it 
w'as wished ho should acmiire. In 
looking over the papers which have 
passed into my hands, I could not 
behold, without emotion, all the dif¬ 
ferent fragments in the hand writing 
of Fenelon, and of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, and which formed the first 
endeavours towards his literary in¬ 
struction. 

At that time there were few ele¬ 
mentary books of education, if we 
except some that had been produced 
by the Messieurs de Port^Roijalf and 
Fenelon did not consider it as dero¬ 
gatory to his genius or to his situa¬ 
tion, as precentor, to draw up, with 
his own bands, such introductory 
works as were necessary. He even 
compiled a sort ofdictiiinary of the T.a- 
tin language, which exhibited the defi¬ 
nitions of each word, and the degree 
nf affinity which they had to the 
French word that was to be translated. 
And this dictionary he composed un¬ 
der the eyes of his pupil, and during 
the time of the lesson. This mutu^ 
labour served to excite the a\ttention. 
Sometimes, Fenelon pretended to 
seek for a word which he knew was 
not yet effaced from the memory of 
the pupil, and the pupil triumphed in 
the idea of being able lo suggest, to 
his roaster, a more accurate or more 
felicitous expression. 

Fenelon, however, never f(.)rgot 
that this pupil was the heir to n 
throne. Hence, he always contrived 
to take his themes and versions from 
mythology, which he considered as a 
pleasing e^inbellishment of the mind, 
or from some events of modern or 
ancient history, which he judiciously 
turned to his moral instruction. He 
"pmicularly endeavoured to mingle 
with them the most remarkable faebt 
«f urcred history. He thus fixed 
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deeply in the heart of the young 
prince, those important truths of re*- 
ligioti, which can, alone, repress the 
pride of kings, and interpose a check 
upon the abuse of absolute ^power j 
and thus, w'hile he appeared to be in¬ 
structing him in merely human sci¬ 
ence, ,he familiarised him, in fret, 
w'ilh that knowledge w'hich is inti¬ 
mately combined with religion and 
public morals. 

After having given, to his pupil, 
models of composition, he excited 
him to elicit subjects of the same 
kind from his own imagination, and 
to discuss thonD, with such materials 
only, as could be within his povyer 
from the natural progress 'of years 
and instruction. Many of these at¬ 
tempts are yet extant, and they dis¬ 
play more connection of ideas, than 
would be supposed to belong to a 
chiltkof his age. Some of them are 
fables, and oiners, .themes and ver¬ 
sions. 

/ It must not be supposed, however, 
that the vanity of self-love induced 
the preceptors of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy to exact from him perftjrm- 
nnees which were beyond his age and 
powder to produce; nor did they wosh 
to make his education remarkable 
tor a premature degree of success 
which would exalt their own skill 
and labour. Fenelon himself relates 
(after the death of the young prince*) 
“ that be was always careful to make 
him relinquish his studies whenc\er 
he shewed any inclination for dis¬ 
course, or when he could ac'Quirc 
useful knowledge, and this often hap¬ 
pened. There' was still time enough 
for study, for he was naturally in¬ 
clined to it > but his preceptor had 
also to give him a taste for rational 
conversation tliat be might become 
sociable; and fo accustom him to 
contemplate and,to know mankind as 
they appeared hi society. Ifi th^'so 
convcisations his njnid continued fo 
make a perceptible progress upon 
questions of literature and politics, 
and even of metaphysics. All the 
evidences of religion were also made 
to form a part, by a natural and easy 
transition. His cjiaracter was me¬ 
liorated by these conversations: 


• Letter to Pcrc MartiueaUf by 
Fenelon, 171?. 
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became tranquil, affable, gay, and in- 
tcreHting; every one was delighted 
with him : he 'had no haughtiness, 
and he was more entertained than 
with his own childish amusements, 
for, during tliem, he was often angry 
without a cause.’* 

It was during the pleasing fami¬ 
liarity of these conversations, that he 
used sometimes to say. I have left 
the Duke of Burgundy behind the 
door, and now I am only little Louis 
with you.” These were remarkable 
words in the mouth of a child only 
nine years of age : they shewed how 
sensible he was of the rank to which 
he was horn, even at the very mo¬ 
ment when he wished it to be lor- 
gotlen. 

He has.frequently said to ns,” 
a<lds Fenelon, that he should ne^ er 
forget tlie delight whicli he felt in 
being permitted to study without 
constraint. I{<?ha.s often desired to 
bej'ead lo during his meals, surh was 
his fondness foi whatever he needed 
to learn. I never knew a child who 
understood with such celerity, and 
with KO much propriety, the most re¬ 
fined parts of poeiry and eloquence. 
He cone';i\ed, witliout any diHicnlty, 
the most abstract principles: when¬ 
ever he saw me doing any thing for 
him, lie always begati to do the same, 
and continued at it without being 
bidden so to do.'* 

This young prince entered, wiiii 


such enthusiasm, into the ft>tualK>ni 
and feelings of those pCTSon® with 
whom he became acquainted in the 
course of his reading, that Fenelon 
delighted lo recall, aher the death of 
his pupil, the first emotions (hat had 
agitated his youthful bosom. “ I 
have seen.** says he, in his letter to 
the French Academy, “ I have' seen 
a young prince of eight years old, 
filled with terror, as he contemplated 
the danger of I have seen him 
atigry because the high-priests con¬ 
cealed from him his name and his 
birth 5 I have seen liim weep bitterly 
as he heard these lines 

Ah! Eun/tl/c^i animafugiente 

vornOut^ 

Eiirjjdtvi'u loio rvfirvbaut flumine ripw^ 

When we consider the premature 
intellectual powers of the Duke of 
Burgundy, we shall not be surprised 
to learn, that iif his tenth year he was 
able to write, elegantly, in Latin, to 
translate the most difficult authors 
with a precision and with a felicity 
of style, which astonished every one; 
that he could explain Horace, Virgil, 
and the Metamorphoses of Ovid; 
and feel all the beauties of Ciccro*8 
Orations. At eleven years, he had 
read the whole of Livy; he had 
translated the Commentaries of 
(jeesar, and begun a translation of 
'Jaeilus, which he afterwards fipisheU, 
but which was subsequently lost. 


CRITICISM. - 

Niitli negabimiis, nulli clifFeromus juMitlam.” 

The Vu.i.age Cuhate, and other world,heappliestothem,andsome- 
including some Pieces now times, indeed, not very skilfully. The 
fiut published. Byifie Rev.Jk'M^.s apostrophe “ ye fair,*’is thickly scal- 
Huunis, D.D. late Fellow of Mag- tered through his pages. 
tlafen Colletre, and Professor %>/’ The following lines are an evident 
Poetry in tfie UnivvrsUy ^'Oxford, imitation of Beattie: 

• j 1 “ Persuade me not, insultingdispiftant, 

[Continued from p. 4-8.] That 1 shall die, the wick of life consumM, 

E are well aware of the fallacy Ami, spite of all my hojw8,t.mk to the 
of an opinion which has long ^ , 

prevailed, that an author is best read If n^agahi, tyill the great Oorl, 

m his works. Yet, we would almost ^. 
venture to hazard the remark, that yo«th a..a beant, 

.8 g* I ^ • ♦ By resurrection strange, where pone wot 

/the female sex, for he never misses - • 

an opportunity of celebrating them. Leave only man to be the Miorn of time 

Whatever inferences he deduces And sport of death? Bhali only he one 

either from the mom) or the physical spring, 

U 2 
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One hastjr 6 nminer,a^nd one autumn ste^ 
And then to winter irredeemable 
3 e doom'd, cast out, rejected,and despised? 
Tell me not so, or.by thyself enjoy 
The. melancholy thought. Am I deceiv'd ? 
Be {Tiy mistake eternal. If 1 err. 

It U an error sweet and lucrative, 
for bhould not Heav'n a farther course in¬ 
tend 

Than the short race of life, I am at leas^ 
Thric'‘happier than thou, ill-boding fool, 
Who stov'st in vain the awful doom to fly 
Which 1 not fear. But 1 live 
And still on that sweet hope shall my boul 
feed. 

A medicine it is, which with a touch 
Ilealsall the pamsof life; a precious balm. 
Which makes the looih ofsoirow venom- 
less. 

And of her hornet sting so keen disarms 
Cruel Adversity . 

These linps immediately recal the 
beaut’i'al stanza in the Minstrel, com¬ 
mencing 

Shall 1 be left forgotteilKn the dust? <&rc. 


The thought is somewhat amplified 
by Hurdis, and though he has not 
etjualled Beattie, he is yet very plca- 
iing. 

There is much excellent advice in 
the following lines; advice, which, 
■when duly followed, will tend more 
to the melioration of society and the 
happiness of mankind, that) seems to 
be generally supposed; 


Unwedded maiden, is there yet a man 
or wisdom eminent ? seek him betimes. 
He will not shun thcc, tho'thy frequent 
foot 

Wear out ihe pavement at his door. Ye fair, 
Be sedulous to wu> the man of souse; 

And fly the empty fool. Shame the dull 

boy. 

Who leaves at college what he leani'd at 
school, 

And whips his academic hours away, 
fJas'd in unwrinkled buckskin and tight 
boots, 

More studious of his hunter than his books. 
1) I Ivtd ve sense to see what powder'd apes 
Ye oft admire, the idle boy for shame 
Would lay his racket and his mace aside, 
And Iqve his tutor and his desk. Time was 
When ey'ry woman was a judge of arms 
And military ^plolt; 'twasauage 
Of admirable heroes. And time was 
When women dealt in Hebrew, Latin, 
Greeks 

Ko dunc& then, but all were deeply Icarn'd. 
} do not wish to see the female eye 
.Wfste all its lustre at the midnipt lamp; 
1 db wish to see the fehude cheek 
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Grow pale with application. Let your care 
Be to preserve your beauty } that secur’d, 
Improve the judgment, that the loving fair 
May have an eye to know«the man of worth. 
And keep secure the jewel of her charms 
From him who ill deserves. Let tlie spruce 
beau. 

That leati, sweet-scented, and palav'rous 
fool, 

Who,talks of honour and his sword, and 
plucks 

The man, who dares advise him, by the 
.nose *, 4 

I'liat puny thing which hardly rrawU about, 
Ucduc’d by wine and women, yot drinks on, 
And vapours l<^iidly o'r*r his glaNS, resolv'd 
'lo tell a tale of nothing, and outswear 
The uorihcrn loinpesi*, let that fool, 1 say. 
Look for a wife in vain, and live despis'd, 

I w.onUl that all tlie fan’ ones of this isle 
Weio such as one 1 knew.* IVace to her 
soul, 

She live*!, no more AiuM a gmiiis need 
To paivit her as .she was. Most like, me- 
^ thinks, 

That amiable maid the poet drew 
\Yith angel pencil, and baptiz'd herFoitia, 
Ifjppy the man, and h.ippy sure he was, 

So wedded. BleS's’d witli he<, he wandei'd 
n<»t 

To seek for happiness*; ’l was his at home. 
How often havcl rham’d my truant tongue 
To hear the music of her sober words ! 
How often have 1 wonder’d at the grace 
InsVruciion borrow'd from her eye and 
check! 

Surely that maid deserves a monarch's love, 
Who bears such rich resources in herself 
For her sweet progeny . A mother taught 
Entails a blessing on licr infant chatge 
Better than riches; an unfailing cruse 
She leaves behind her, which the faster 
flows 

The more 'tis drawn 5 where ev’ry soul may 
fl-ed. 

And nought diminish of the puttlic stock. 

Show me a maid so fair in all your 
tanks, 

V crowded boarding-schools. Are yc not 
apt 

To taint the infant mind, to point the way 
To fashionable folly, strew with flow'rs 
The path of vice, and teach the wayward 
child 

Extravagance and pride? Who learns in 
you 

To be the prudent wife, or pious mother ? 
To be her parents’ staff, or hu&band's joy ? 
/Tis you dissolve the links that once held 
fast 

Domestic happiness. 'Tis you untie 
The matrimonial knot. Tis you divide 
The parent and his child. Yes, 'tis to ycn^ 
We oare the r«ih of o^^ dearest bliss. 
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Thftbefit instructress for the prowing tass And feeU that liberty is wondVous sweet,' 
Is she that bare her Let her firbt be taught, Tho’ the crook’d pin fast fix’d, and tr^ling 
And we shall see the j-ath of virtue smooth thread, 

Willi oftJiJ irCiUling. ^hc can best dispense Admit no remedy. A while he tives««» 
That fra^jineiu m<-dicine the soul requires, Hw threadelmgbfust—he famishes,anddies. 
And tiiiik-* it grateful to the tongue of Go,Tom, aladder bring,and reach the nesu 
youth, T'is but a chirpin spanow's, and ’twill 

By mixture of affection. She can charm serve 

' Wht‘n others fail, and leave the work un- To pacify the boy. What if the dam 
doiie. I . In patient expectation sit, and hope 

Shu will not flint, for she instructs her own. Another day shall all her cares reward. 

She will nut turiure, for she feels herself. And bring to light her helpless progeny? 
So e.d tcathui thrive’', and the swoct maid Kortli from her liigh maternal office dragg’d 
Jmpn ves in beauty, like the shapeless rock With rude indignity, behold she comes 
Unde the soiilptoiS chliel, till at length A jhyful victim to the callous boy. 

She u idertakes her piogrcss ihio’ the world. He with delight her rufHocI plumes surveys, 
A woman fair and good, as child for parent, Seizes her nest, and the dear charge pur* 
Parent for child, or man for wife, could w ish. Joins; 

Say, man, what more delights ihec than Then with a frantic laugh down drops the 
the fair’ egg'< 

What should we not be patient to endure. And blindfold hops to crush them as he 
If they command? We rule llie noisy goes. 

™, 111. • hapless bird, yet happy still, if jhis 

But they rule us. riieii teach thum now ^|| cruel foe intends. 

.. .1 . I .1^. . Nothing availM thy labour of an age 

And hold the rein with ludgment. Ihcir weave the genial nest, with many a root 

^applause And many a straw far fetched ? ’Twas all 

>Idy once again restore the quiet reign 

Of virtue, love, and peace, and ycL bring loif-slarv’d Grimalkin claims thee for his 
Delete prey I 

1 he blush of folly and the shame of vice. cruel paw fast-clutch’d devours 

When the period comes tint the Or the hoy aware, himself 

female mind is duly ca tivated then o.ilv thescver’.l lla.d-heartca lout, 

it Will be tound tliat weakness, SteelM execuli‘)ii''r, tndiold the blo<Ki 

and ignorance are unpronlable quali- (jf parent and of otF'?pTing. Burn with 
ties: but bow can we expect that a ‘^halne;• 

woman should have a relish ot that For thou ha^t done a deed which Heav'n 
whicli she has never been taught to abhors. 

understand^ Let the wise parent laugh, ro see how well 

We leol, ,l.e folding »*h mad. ' 
pleasure: — » 


O undeserving parent, who neglects 
To train the infant hoy to tle^'d-i humane. 
See how hit spijits, lus pastimes, dearest 
child, 

Are all to be indulg’d, whethcM lie choose 
To wliip his iiursf, to lash tho sleeping 
puppy, 

Or pinch the tail of unoffending puss. 

Oq, catch the Hiirly becilc, ami suspend 


Tho well earn’d rrxl. In thee, great state, 
Klernal glory of tho GentiK* world, 

Jubt Athens, had il\e beardless youth'pre¬ 
sum’d 

A deed ’ 0 villainous, the public arm 
Had the mean wretch chastis’d, tili it had 
wak’d 

A soul huirane and sensible of wrong. 
Behold and mark the sturdy fool, at lungtK 
Grown up to man, (if such*he may be 
dectn'd, 


'1 he harmless prisoner by the wing or tail, . 

I’o make the booby laugh. But if, so loud Possessing nothing human but the shape), 
His well-ilesorv’d rebuke, the timid child What are hh sports ? and how delights the 


Standfi ofl alarm'd, then let him see llice 
crush 

7 'he thing he fears. Or give it liberty. 
Not unct>nstraUi’d4^ as Heav’n bestow’d i|. 
No. 


dunce 

From morn to night to spend the Itvcdong 

day ? • 

^ Can the swartK Ethiopian* change bis 
skin ?* 


Set the gall’d pris’ner free, but Ior:lt his Or can the leopard at his will be white, 

Atid lay his spots aside ? From niorv to cro 
FulLAuft about him. Bid him to tlte field. See how he toils with generuUs Intent 
Sot pluck no arrow from ids side. > He’s To be themurd’rer of the tim’roos hare^ 
goae^ To win the bruBh of Reynard nobly skOi’df 
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To vex the badger; or vith cruel joy 
$toops o’er theTcock-pit, eager to behold 
The dying struggles of poor chanticleer 
*Twas jiaturc taught the gcuVous bird to 
fight. 

And drive the brdd intruder from his roost, 
In care for thce^ mean wretch, who hast 
fiupply'd 

The weapon nature kindly had refus'd, 

Or made to strike in vain. Now mark his 
gait. 

When morning hardly dawns, and ttom the 
hutch 

He lets thefull-ear’d pointer loose toraiijtR. 
Weil arm’d is he, within with morning 
dram, 

Without with oldAurtout, thick shoes, and 
hose 

Of leather, button’d to the buckskin’d* 
knee. 

£o forth he fares, brAye knight; but6rst 
he primes 

And crams his musket, then suspends his 
pouch, 

His powder-horn, and whip with whistle 
lipt, 

On his broad shoulrlers. l..et me not forget, 
What he might well forget, th’imporUint, 
bag. 

To be ere long (for so he thinks) well lin’d 
With j)hca'»ant, partridge, snipe, or taidy 
qiail. 

So mounts the popping ITudibras or stile 
Or crarkling hedge, or leaps the muddy 
ditch, 

His armour clatt’ring as he goes. l;sne 
Where he lias swept the dow away 
Across the pasture. Now he climbs the 
gate. 

And heys his dog to run the stubble round, 
While he stands still, or scarcely moves a 
pace. 

So have 1 seen the hastv minute hand 
llpn round and round, while tU'other.idly 
stood, 

Or seem'd to stand, and with commanding 
tone 

Bray’d loud to instigate hi*^ race again 
Tdkc heed, take heed- With no»e infal¬ 
lible 

ITie silent pointer winds toward the game. 
Now motionless he stands, one foot lift up, 
His nostril wide distended, and his tail 
Vtftoagg’d. Now speed, thou hero of the 
gfin, 

And when the sifdden covey springs, let fly 
And miss them all. O 1 rejoice to sec 
When our amusements are so innocent 
They give fto pain at all. But spare the 
whip, 

And if the wary covey spring too soon, 
liCt S^ncho still be safe; and let not rage 
Prompt thee to staotp upon his guiltless 
neck 

TiU the blood issue flrom his Ups and nose; 


Much less let fly uponthefiithful cur 
The volley fate has spar’d, for he is staunch. 
And true to thee as Uiou art false to him.” 

[To he centinuedj^ 

Intolerance tke Disgrace of 
Christians, not the Fault of 
their Religion. By the R^), 
Christopher Wtvill. pp. 1 ri- 
8vo. 1808. 

\^Conclud€d from p. 53 .] 

R. Wyvill, though convinced 
that the arguments which he 
advances are founded in reason, that 
his cause is just» and that his pleas 
will satisfy the friends of humanity 
and religion, yet is by no means san¬ 
guine in his hopes, that the supporters 
of intolerance will suddenly abandon * 
ihcir system. It nius't not be for¬ 
gotten,” he says, “ how difficult, how 
nearly impossible, it has been usually 
fqiind to convince men of any truth 
which is opposed by their interest, or 
the violence of their passions. Our 
adversaries may feel that it would be 
vain to deny that toleration is the 
duly of chnstians; but they may still 
hope to preserve their credit without 
renouncing their intolerance; and 
they may endeavour to alarm the 
fears of the public, when they desnair 
of convincing their reason. The 
struggle with panic feats will be long 
and arduous; arguments that are 
sound, and ought to overcome those 
fears, will be urged and re-urged, for 
years perhaps, without success; but 
neither let the friends of toleration 
be dismayed; for, at last, time, pa¬ 
tience, and the Gospel will conquer 
all." -p.6(), QJ. * 

Our judicious author '' anticipates 
the false terrors, the sj^ecious but liol- 
low plausibilities, which the advocate.^ 
of intolerance probably may oppose 
again and again to the dictates of po« 
licy and humanity, to the commands 
of social justice and religionand 
the remaining part of the treatise is 
^iven to the task of stating and expo¬ 
sing them,. 

tie supposes that they, who are 
hostile to a full toleration, will endea¬ 
vour to alarm the nation with appre^ 
hensioas of the danger it will threaten 
to religion, es|>eciallv to the church 
of England ,,ana of a demand for sonie 
further church-reformatiooaa con- 
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sequence of it: for the enemies of fend, that innocent persons cannot ba 
toleration,** Mr.W. observ^, ** are punished for their consciehtioiia ifis- 
usually the enemies of all improve* sent from the national religion in ^xnf 
trfent in the churcj).’* He subjoins, of these ways ^ which are but vark- 
with ingenuous frankness: we do tions of intolerance, more or less se- 
not hesitate to acknowledge, that cc- vere, without a breach of social 
clesiastical reformation is not, in our tice and civil duty/’p. 07 , 98 . It i« 
Judgment, an event to be deprecated; then shewn, that the objection is on 
but rather most earnestly to be wish- the grounds of social justice, of out 
ed by every fi iend of rational religion, duty a!i Christians, and of policy, in-* 
And no fitter time probably could be defensible. 

chosen for rectifying what is ^snm in Lastly, Mr. Wyvill foresees, it may 
our religious forms, than that when be gain, “that the test-laws wer© 
liberty of conscience shall have been passed in the immediate prospect of 
granted; when tiie grant shall have the crown devolving on a catholic 
promoted peaceand goodwill through- head; and though sucb an event at 
out these islands; and when the go- present be utterly improbable, yet 
vernment itself, with the concurrence still Jt is a possibility, and against its 
of the leading ministers of religion in fatal consequences the nation would 



will presume to say, that the repeal We shall content ourselves with quo- 
of the test-laws would be no less than ting one remark, founded on fact, 
an infringement of the oath taken by namely, “that, in 1688 , the test- 
tlie s(fl?ereign at his coronation; and laws did not prevent the necessity of 
that the king vi^ould refuse his assent'a revolution; their efficacy, in the 
to the repeiu on that account/* In time of need, therefore, was of little 
answer to this objection, among other avail/* This remark is illustrated 
reinark.s, it is replied, “ I’he olyec- and confirmed by other facts in con- 
tion is advanced too late ; or brought nection with it; and from the series 
forward, at least, under circumstances of farts adduced, Mr.W. justly con- 
most unfortunately suspicious. After eludes, “Our church andf our civil 
the establishment of popery in Ca- liberties were saved, not by the test* 
nada,and the repeal of the test-laws laws, but by the general zeal for 
in Ireland in this reign, the imputed the constitution and for the protestant 
scruple ctuinot puss currently for religion, more especially for the esta- 
more than a mere politic pretence, a blished religion.” p. 103, 105. 



have declared, that they are Willing amply'discussed by an appeal 

to tolerate, dissidents; but, with se- m reason and fiict than that drawn 


D. ivir. Wyvill’s reoly 
cannot consent to the repeal qi the intolerance set up by 

test-laws, by which the dissidents ^^ 1,0 affect a fear for the ho- 
would acquire both. And tins verbal Christianity, as it lieth in a 

subtlety," he adds, “ no doubt, wdl small compass, and is a fair specittiea 
be repeated. He first asks, “ W hat author’s manner, sh^l be given 

then IS the power the dissidents crave ? «*. ipnath 
lire power, for they already have the . ® . 

right, to exercise their private judg- “ Leave Christianity to the free 
xnent in matters of religion, toem- choice of men,”'says *Mft W. “an<l 
brace and profess what may appear to in every region of‘ the world ignorant 
them to be the truth, without l^eing and superstitioua unbelievers would 
punished for it, either by death, by open their eyes, and hail the spread- 
corporeal infliction, or by fines, ira- ing light of the Gospel; they would 
prisonoifiQti and infemy. We con- hear the voice of reason speakipg ia 
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the ns^mt cf Jesus* exhorting them to 
aban^D the follies of superstitionst 
md to learn from his precepts to be 
virtuous ami happy j they would lis¬ 
ten to rational arguments fairly and 
candidly stated* they would be gained 
hy zeal benevolently and disinterest¬ 
edly exerted^ and would adore the 
Gospel as truth revealed from Heaven. 
Evenleartied and philosophical infi¬ 
dels, so long disgusted by the faults 
ofamuitious and intolerantChristians, 
too truly to be lamented as the faults 
of our ^nature, committed in contra¬ 
diction to the commands of our reli¬ 
gion, would learn to blame the inc('n- 
sistent Christian but to acquit the 
Gospel. They would also listen to 
the plain and honest reasoning of our 
advocates; their picjudiees and their 
subtleties would gradually yield to the 
joint effect of candour, gcncrositv, 
and reason; at last, convinced of its 
truly benign tendency, by its happy 
effects on the temper and conduct of 
its disciples, and sati^ficd, on an im¬ 
partial examination of it^ \vi<lelv-ex-/ 
tended proofs, they would embrace 
the Gospel, and acknowledge Jesiii, to 
have been indeed a messtnger com¬ 
missioned by God if> instruct and re¬ 
form the world/’ p. O 9 , 70, 71. 

Mr.Wyvill, even under an appre- 
hension that groundless fears, narrow 
jealousies, ana the spirit of seculariiy, 
hypocrisy, and intolerance will be 
successfully opposed to his liberal rea¬ 
sonings and generous wishes, yet con¬ 
cludes his pamphlet with a strain of 
animated anticipation of the final pre¬ 
valence of the true Gosjx;!, very ex¬ 
pressive of the comprehension of his 
viewfi^ and in itself higiily pleasing: 

** Disappointed," says be, we 
^may be: but wc shall remain fixed in 
our belief, that the age of candour, 
charity* and rational Christianity is 
fast approaching. In different ages, 
in countries of greater or less civility 
and knowlt’diije, the progress of chiis- 
tianity lias been sometimes more, 
Kometiines less rapid; but it has been 
constant. FroDv its continual advance¬ 
ment iu past ages, under all the disad¬ 
vantages which have arisen from, uii- 
•ettled governments* barbarian con* 
questf, and illiberal establishments of 
religion* its efficacy to attain that 
great purpose* for which alone a ini- 
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raculous interposition caff be admit* 
ted, appears to be fully established;- 
and the conclusiou of Christians 
just, that the Gospel will ultimately 
be the religion of mankind. It is the 
same treasure of celestial truth now, 
as it was in the age of Christ and his 
apostles; it is still the same precious 
gift of the Almighty as itwasihen; it 
has been and will be, in all age;:*.' 
equally worthy of our most grateful 
acceptation; CMirist has founded his 
religion on a rock of adamantine 
proofs, and neither time, nor force, 
nor craft, can prevail against it.’’— 
p. Ill, 1 hi. 

Black Rock House, or Deqr 

liou}fhi Experience. 3vols. l2mo. 

1810. 

a writer of no\eIs is 
VV found to keep in view the 
cause of morality and religion, seve¬ 
rity of criticism'is deprecated. The 
author of the volumes before .us, ia 
llie progress of iier story, illustrative 
of the high price at which exj>eiicnco 
may be bought, has evidently intend- 
ed to promote both: therefore we 
shall toucl) as lightly as possible upon 
those parts that appear to us I'aulty; 
observing, at the same time, that our 
object is not to check rising merit, 
but to lead it into the right path, from 
which it would not otherwise, per- 
liaps, liave been conscious it had 
swerved. 

The heroine of this tale is involved, 
by one false step, in sorrows and diiFi-.* 
culties, from which she iS relieved* 
only by death. Jn order that tins 
step may not appear unnatural, Ger- 
irude frallace.{ut&hcro\ue) is made. 
the perfect contrast to her hall' shier, 
Catherine Halford, w'lio is represent¬ 
ed as formal, l egular, and precise; the 
“life, spirit, and soul-subduing viva¬ 
city” of the former naturally inclines 
her to Jove one of the other sex, cha¬ 
racterised by similar sbewy propensi¬ 
ties : they propel her, also, to unite 
with him, without the sanction of pa¬ 
rental authority. But. suddenly* and 
without sufficient cause, she changes 
to a character as totally opposite as 
that of Miss Holford. This is unna¬ 
tural j for, though her father’s inter¬ 
diction of all intercourse between 
them* till marriage shall receive. 
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the sanction of her husband's father, they put in the mouth of a character, 
must necessarily make a strong im- When It is done well, it certainly as- 
pression upon a mind endued with sists to realize the event. But it is 
sensibility, it could not totally change injurious in a greater degree wheii 
the very nature her being, espe- detective, as in tne latter case the de- 
cially when strong hopes existed of lusion of the scone suddenly vanishes, 
such sanction being obtained. In and we contemplate the author alone, 
shoi't, from the. period of her mar- The effect is the same as on the stage, 
riage till her death, instead of the If a man were to'represent a Frenai- 
*^gay and vivacious," we see only the man;and speak a few lii’os with tole- 
staid and discreet matron, unvaried rable proaunciation j then, suddenly, 
by one unbending moment or a single to thunder out half-a-dozen words in 
trait of the original character. We rank cockney dialect, the effet't must 
have no objection to Gertrude in this be ridiculous, and the reality of the 
character: we mention it merely as scene destroyed. Our author is de- 
inconsistent with that laid down for fective in her Scotch and Irish ch^ 
her, and strongly marked by contrast, racters. Even her Irish name ig 

The clKiracter of Miss Hawely is faulty; it should be O'Flaherty, mA 
particularly ill managed. Thedaugh- not O'Flarty, Mr%, O'Flarty uses 
ter of a manufacturer in a jjreat town, ‘‘ that there”—decided cockney; and 
and in a great Hue of business, could knowed,” which belongs to our 
not, in our times, be so ignorant as to northern counties—not to Ireland, 
use equestrian for aquatic, and vice Mrs. Falcoubridge is a character 
versa. Very few authors sucdeed not to be found, we hope, in nature, 
well in what is called slip slop km- An attempt to introduce a female 
gnagft: there should beat le.tSt a si- Zanga'wMa this species of compo.si- 
inilarity of sound in the w'ord niisuscd' tion has been observable of late years; 
to that which ouglit to he used. The and it should seem as if the hint for 
original slip slop of Fielding uses the Mrs. Falcoubridge, in the book 
nuate for insinuate, cojivicted for cnn^ before us, was taken from a similar 
vinced, coininenstaalimi'oT coviviise- character in a modern novel, called 
ration, spetious for species, &:c.— Falcojihruige Abbey, In both, th® 
Smollett improves upon it; as he in- authors have rather created demons 
eludes, in the'inisUike, some ridicu- than erring mortals; and the attri- 
lous meaning contrary to that intend- bntes, when applied to a female cha- 
ed. Tabitha Bramble de.siies her racter, can create no other-sentiment 
housekeeper to send lier the in the n^ind of the reader, than loath- 

^^fTy> instead of the Beaum-da-me; ing and disgust. And we think it 
and also, “ the casings of Dr. Hill’s would require very Httie argument to 
dock water," for, we presume. Dr, prove, that they must tend to injure, 
fiilh essence of water dock. Speak- rather than to serve, the cause of mo- 
lug of Clinker, slie says he is an im- rality. No individual, however vi- 
potent (impudent) rascal. IVimfred cious and contaminated, can believe 
Jenkins say^ the servants in Bath it possible that a female could exult jn 
are devils i/i gflrnc/,” (incarnate), and the violent and untimely end of 4 
thatCjinker produced blessed fruits brother; or in the agony of mind 
of generation (fSgeneration) and re- thence arising to him who gave her 
peatance," &c. But injection and being; more especially as the former 
solution for selection, humbug for never injured her ; and the neglect of 
humdrum, epithalamium for enco~ the latter arose fVom laws, imposed- 
viium, &c. &c. are mistakes not likely by custom on the titled father of ill©- 
to be made by persons of any degree gitiraate children, 
of educiitioaor in any situation in life. We will finally add, that the work 

We would recommend to novel is deftxtive in poetical ;ftstice; as mi-* 
writers to avoid the peculiar idiom of sery and death are too high f price for 
any particular country or county, un- Gertrude to pay iov her experience t a 
less they are in complete posses.sion while the demon in womanis form i| 
of the niceties and peculiar turn of suffered to go unpynUhed, 
expression, belonging to that which ^ /rSf# 

VuiYMMAi Mao. Vot. XllL R 
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(^Continued from VoLxu, ;). 224 .] 
No. III. 

night! 1 love to ponder on thy form, 
When not a star illuminates the sky 5 
And much 1 love to hear the ^ringed storm. 
Howl from the cloudy battlements on 
high: 

Yet, if the moon shou'd beautify the scene, 
And light the meadows with her holy ray, 
Still would 1 ponder on thy charms serene, 
Still thro’ the woods with meditation 
stray: 

Or there, alone, beneath some oaken shade, 
Fore on the stream that babbles as it 
flows; 

Catch the bright vision of the lovely maid. 
Who leaves the tomb to listen to my 
woes; 

Or, while the nations in oblivion lie, 

Talk with the genius of eternity. 

IV. 

To THE Moon. 


HOOK ! thou dost seem with melancholy 
eye, 

To watch the changing character of 
things; 

And as thou walkest thro’ the starry sky, 

To list the anthem that the night-bird 
sings. 

twelvel and hark t how gently on the 
gale 

The numbers echo of the distant clock! 

X solemn stillness reigns throughout the 


Th'herdsman now from labour freed. 

His weary cattle on'tgard low ; 

And as they amble o’er the mead, 

Theii^lengfh’ning shadows seem to grow. 
Descending now (Aurora’s king) 

To western seas, his chariot’s driv’n 1 
While sweetly now his beamings fling 
Their last expiring rays to Heav’n. 

Now the rivers, rills, and fountains, 

■ In a silent cadcncc flow; 

From the hills and from the mountains, 
Health reviving breezes blow. 

Now the twitt'ring swalMws fly, 

And circumambulate the stream; 

And whore the youngling ravens Cry ; 

O now 1 hear the owlet scream, 

And now, to guide her mate to woo. 

The glow \form trims her lamp anewv 

The weak ey’d bat renews his flight, 

To welcome in th’approaching night; 
Amidst these scenes I love to roam 
While nightingales their notes^ittiine, 
»When autumn’s clear and ful^ orb’d 
, moon 

Foreiels a grateful harvest home. ^ 

^For then, led on by sprightly eve, '' 

TTie rosy nymphs their chaplets weave; 
With music sweet the plains resound. 

The happy rustics dance around. 

No mental cares their minds annoy, 

But what kind Heav’n ordains to come,'^ 
With one accord of general jey ; 

To him they raise 
A song of praise,. 

Who blest their fruitful harvest home. 


vale^ 

Save where the spirits of the warriors 
flock. 

In marshal’d lines, o'er yon monastic height, 
Hurrying their pennons to the*neighbor¬ 
ing green; 

Lo 1 where beneath the canopy of might, 
Their lances glitter in the streamlet 
sheen! 

Yet, lovely moon! when all around is 
mute, 

f’U soothe thy sufferings with my vagrant 
flute. 

Qrajton Street, J.G. 


tRaEoui.AK Ode to BNINO. 
jcame still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober Uv*ry all things clad, 

MxtTON. 

^OW adown the western sky, 

Sol proclaitns th’ev’iiing nigh; 

BUnd m 4 katuie*s calm re)>ose, 

Adown the vale the aephyr blows. 

The warbling birds now^sink to rest. 
While lovely eve, by fancy drest, 

Gomes tripj^g o’er the veniant lawn, 

fffUQdas th’effulgent nom. 


And when mild eve her reign renews, 

To circumfuse proliBc dews, 

^ And cherish drooping flow’rs; 
ril seek again the verdant plain, 

And shun the bittef throes of pain 
, That dissipation pours. 

Then come, sweet Eve! and with thee bring 
Thy halcyon balm, to soothe life’s sorrow. 
But, blest with health, to thee I'll sing, 
And chaunt anew thy praise to ntorrow. 
Homerton* Reuben ViHiTas* 


The Injunction. 

TTASTF, Sir Knight, Oh haste to save! 

Haste thee warrior, bold and brave | 
Deep within yon darksome walls, 
Chained tu earth a father calls! 

Calls fur mercy on a son; 

Haste thee ere the deed be done! 
Grimly furrow’d in thy face. 

Savage lines of blood I trace; 

Fury in thy eye*balis glare, 

Matted is thy ebon hair; 

Sable is thy armour too, . 

Ehckas H^iU «r night to Yicw l 
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Kecking fresh A’om slaughters fane, 
iKow you scour the peaceful plain; 
Then haste, Sir Knight, oh haste to save, 
Haste thee, warriorf bold and brave ! 
C^hoakM with brambles is the way, 

Tet let not that your soul dismay; 
iSpXir your steed, and, ere 'tis night. 
Reach the^astle in despite; 

Reach it ere 'tis set of sun, 

Haste thee ere the deed be done ! 

For parricide its front uprears, 

Bathed in blood and orphan’s tears ! 
Dripping warm with human gore, 
Irnatiate still, still craving more! 

'i'here he drugs the |>oWon’d bowl«^ 
Furies seize and rend his soul! 

There beneath the welcome smile. 


Murder dwells and hellish guile. 

Hark \ 1 hear the dreadful cry !•— 

Haste thee, warrior ^ fly, O fly! 

Hark ! the rising tempest growls, 

Boreas from hU cavern howls ; 

The sun forsakes the lurid sky— 

Forked lightnings ’gin to fly 
All Heaven trfjmbles at the deed : * 

Good Sir Beitrand shall not bleed.— « 
Thenjiasio thee, warrior* haste away, 

And sweep him from the eye of day ! ^ 

Fed. 18 JO. M. 


Ode to Solitude. 

^ONTENTED nymph ! that lov’st to rove 
In daisied vale, in darkling grove; 

Or near the circumfluent rill, 

That bubbles by the furze>clad bill; 

Or on the mountain's rugged brow, 

While foaming waters rush below. 
Whether afar or near 1 stray, 

At ev'ning hour>or dawn of day, 
i Jn dreary wild or arbour rqde, 

Be thou my guest, sweet Solitude. 

O lead me where the billows rise, 

And dash their spray to fiowning skies; 

To listen to the Petereil, 

That sportive roves, while whirlwinds yell. 
That hears, unmov’d, dread thunders roll; 
(Pure emblem of a tranquil soul, 

Which braves the ills Pandora gave, 

And builds its hope beyond the grave) 

In gloomy cave, where none intrude^ 
With thee Pd muse, dear Solitude! 

When plaintive Philomela sings, 

And thro’ the grove the owlet'wings, 

To thy retreat, Oh let me stray. 

And on my dulcet flageolet play; 

To waken echo from her cell, 

Sweet goddess of the vqcal shell ! 

Whose notes, when borne in circling aiy, 
Seraphic soothe the list’ning ear. 
Enchanting maid ! in dell or wood. 

Be thou my guest in solitude. 

At midnight hour,' O with me hie 
Wher* Henry's slumh'rini ashei lie; 


While on the yew that shad« hb um, 
’Midst vernal gales that sighing mourn, 

I hang my airy, •^oft-ton’d lyre. 

Whose wild notes soothe as they expire,^ 
Yet as by aether they are driv’n, 

They sweetly trill—as if in Heav’n 
The angel choir cndcav'ring, stood, 

To bless the hour of solitude. 

. A.K. Rusticui. 


Love Letters io wy Wipe. 

James Woodhouse. 

-LEl'TER Kl. 

[^Continued from page 55.] 

T-TERE, Hannah, stretch thy intellectual 
view, 

And look the various haunts of nature 
through. 

With philosophic s&nse the difference trace. 
Betwixt herbivorous beasts and beasts of 
chace,—s» 

What herds and flocks subsist on plantt 
and seeds, 

With scanty numbers of carnivorous breeds! 
Mark the ferocious quadrupeds of prey, 
How they avoid the very dawn of day! 
Throughout the hours of sunshine secret 
lurk, 

In darkness to pursue their sanguine work! 
Eions and leopards hide in privy den, 
Hyaenas, tigers, and frateflial men I 
The hypocritic fox and crafty cat, 

The filthy fitches and the mongrel bat; 

All squint, and scowl, and sculk, in open 
light, 

But slily prowl, and pounce their prey by 
night 1 

In public love no fierce flesh«eatersdwell, 
But growl and gormandize in separate cell. 
Each pamper’d savage acts a savage part. 
No kind emotions thrilling thro' the heart. 
But lust and hatred, policy and pride, 

The stormy mansions of their breasts di- 
vido-» 

And while the beasts and birds of gentle 
race, 

With softest soothings court the kind em¬ 
brace, 

These grin, growl, scratch, and bile, and 
squeak, and squall, ^ 

Ferocious still 'mid love’s moat tender call; 
And while* they hfe a live of fraud and strife. 
These live a peac^u^, free, and loving life. 

Behold tlio pasttve horse and patient ass, 
Which draw their sustenancedftom grain 
and grass, 

Submit to sovereign man with useful td^ * 
To bear his burdens Or to till his soil.^ 

' The burron'ing rabbit, bounding ham and 
deer, 

B^ray no prions but fond lorveor fwr j 
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tier e>r with furious looks^ or feigning While in&tiWcc points out no compounded 
voice, things, * 

Attempt to terrify or falsely tice. But simple water from the limpid springs^ 

The inoffensive sheep and harmless ox If suddon sickness rise fiom fumes impure. 

Gregarious graze in friendly herds or Hocks, The doors or windows open'd vi^dd a cure. 
And, With meek visage and a virtuous If hro' intemperate rest ot<structioas re gn^ 
mien, IVaverse the room or range the open plain. 

Sleep on the plainer gatpbol o'er the green; Or if, thro’toil or travail, strength’s de- 
Guaff 'the cool spring, or crop the whole- press'd, 

some herb, [disturb ; The remedy is always ready-*—rest. 

Nor neighbouring man distress, or beast unforeseen afflictions ^ 

But With nutniious .iuire or fostering n(?cce, 

Sustain his streng.ii or kindly warmth in- mclement 

' skies- 

From coMs or heats above, or damps beloW, 


With nightly howH no vicinage annoy. 


Butble.u, or bellow out, the,r fear or joy ; Catarrhs,consum,nions,fe;e.s.agues,growj 
Or utter warrn des.res, ,n U,ve s true tone, Kssemial evils, separate or combin’d. 

To make their simple pains and pleasures mi nd- . 

^ X ^ Whether the changeful elements around 

The feather’d groups that feed on frmts Un^^indthest reiig h,or.constitution wound, 

, • , „ j Or deeper mischiefs mar the deathless ]»art. 

Cheer wil l bnght plumes each woodland, Miseries ihatmeU,oi wrongs that wring the 
hill, and plain— ^ 6 

TB* \ 1 * I ^ ’ Temperance may still procure in every place 

For mmual converse, love, or social songs ^ Sufficient aids to help each hapless 

And, like the peasant race, with pure de- sup*e,Hoous draughts which’drunkenness 

destroys 

labour and sport by day and sleep by j},, . ^ 

mghte [drear ® ^ 

But note, carnivorous kinds, him dark and ^he noxious dishes gluttony devours 
Their looks, their manner, and their plumes re,t„rativc-s in starving hotirs-s 

appear. ^ , The countless articles consum’d in waste, 

In act ferocious, in seclusion s y, cramm’d satiety scarce deigns to 

They hide in solitude, or singly ny taste—- 

Jnsullen silence; when not wholly mute, g,, spoils which long have luxury 

Whoot, shriek, and scream, to fright hke cloy'd 

fellow brute. , . , , . That pomp and fashion offer up to pride— 

The man who s.n.,.lifies h.s daily food, 

Keeps all his vital pow’rs in proper mood; That ha'cl.discase.and forward awful fate— 
His inoial motions .n graminatic tense, ,he’amalgam*at«d draff. 

Thro reasonslabyrinths led by logjcsense; 

quickening pace the tardy ' 

me^s in poisonous mixtures 

Or checks tte gallop of the rampant blood. .^^31 foUyfuJnishes or pimps compotiiid; 
He needs no chemist s or physician s art, or misery premature, 

lo brace the vesseU or impel the heart. 

Might famish’d mortal’s Lble frame sus- 
With God s prescripuou»-*e-drug$ his com- ® 

inmi dow r. Subdue each sickness and repress each pain : 

Should heat reto, or shivering c^d alarm. And things oft thrown awiy by wealth or 
Ambrosial bread will brace milks nectar whim 

. 1 j Make strengthening treats or cordial drobi 

If l^erbs or fruit sharp H^tulence produce, for Him 

Me tenders med'einea form'd for common 


use} 


[7b 6e contiPued."] 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

f 

SoYAL SociEl'Y. pillar prejudice in favour of thesup- 

T HREE successive evenings have posed superiorstrengtli of foreign salt, 
b^n occupied in reading a very compared with British, Dr. H. pro* 
long ^and important' paper on the cecded to detail the general process of 
comparative strength of British and preparing salt in different paits of 
culinary salt, by Dr. Henry, England and Scotland, compared with 
of Mf^nchester* After stating the po* -the sea or bay-saU from St^Ubes^ 
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which is vuljrtrly believed to preserve 
meat better than English bay-salt.— 
To ascertain whether there could be 
any reason fot this belief, Dr. H. ana¬ 
lysed s|)eriinci)s from all the mines 
and maniifactotics of the common 
salt of cornnu tce, and found rheir re- 
811 ’ t ^ so ar al» ouas to render any great 
ditfcience i.. their curative powers al¬ 
most iinpo^‘.il>le. The results of his 
experiments he flrew up in a tabular 
form, exhibiting the const.luent piiii- 
ciples of the salt ofyarious places; in 
1000 parts he found the quaiuity of 
jfuirrate of^oda to vary ouh from 
to lowest and highest 

in any muriatic salt. In tlie forcn'gn 
salt he found, generally, two or 
three part's moie.of muriate of soda 
than in tht* liiitish; but this advan¬ 
tage was nif.re flian counterbalanced 
by the extra quantity of sulphates of 
lime and magnesia in tbreign salt:* the 
latter substances also exist in British 
salt, i)ut generally in much less pro- 

f iortions, particularly the sulphate 
imc. Hence Dr. H. concluded that 
our native salt is, in every respect, 
equal to foreign salt for the preserva¬ 
tion of provisions, and that tlic vulgar 
prejudice against it should be instant¬ 
ly removed by cverv rational and 
practicable means, as injurious to tlie 
commerce and prosperity of the king¬ 
dom. 

fn the process of manufacturing, he 
observed, that in the north of Scot¬ 
land, where the fire to the pans is al¬ 
lowed to become low bf neglect on 
Sundays, a species of a very strong salt 
has been produced in consequence, 
which has obtained the name of “ Sun¬ 
day salt,’* which Vic thinks even more 
powerful than any foreign salt. The 
cause of this superiority be attributes 
to the slowness of evaporation, which 
makes the grain of the salt larger. 
Large grained salt is best for curing 
<hv meat, as*it dissolves more gra¬ 
dually,and ^ways affording fresh sup¬ 
plies of saline moisture; small-grain¬ 
ed, on the contrary, is beit for making 
brine.' The decrepitation of salt Dr, 
11. found nearly alike; the water of 
crystallisation being in very small 
quantities,'not exceeding two or three 
per cent in salt dried at the usual 
temperature of 213. The specifiegra- 
YJtyis also very little difterent; that 


of St. Ubes was 19—^8, while the Bri¬ 
tish varied from 20-*23 to 20—88. 

In concluding. Dr. H. related some 
of the tedious and complex operations 
whiph he adopted in these researciidk. 
Luna cornea, or niurjate of silver^ 
was one of his principal tests; hut (h« 
expei imeiits to d^ect the sulphates of 
magnesia and of lime were the most 
tedious of all, especially in a'icertain- 
ing the presence of an ammoniacal 
sulphate of magnesia. Anumg many 
other curious experiments, he ascer¬ 
tained tVie compalihilitv id* sulphate of 
soda and su^ihate of magnesia, iii the 
same inpiid, contrary to the chemical 
axiom laid down i>y Mr. Kirwan. It 
was not, lipwever, till after two days 
digesting, that a very small quantity 
(»f these salts was fijund lo be partially 
uni*^ed; and from this experiment 
1)?'. H. did not seem disposed to ques¬ 
tion the trutli or utility of Mr. Kir- 
wau's position, in regard to salts la 
their natural state. 


Royal Academy. 

M ^R. Soane commenced hti 
. course of lectures tjii ar{ hitec- 
tuie in the great exhibition room, bo- 
meiscl House. His first lectuix? was 
introdyctoiy, and he began with a 
powerful appeal to the students on 
the importance of the art, and the ne¬ 
cessity of a close and attentive study 
of its principles. He detailed the orjf 
gin of building in a clear and;co 0 i- 
uicheiisive manner, elucidating hiS; 
remarks with a numerous display of 
beautiful and ^elegant drawings, exhi¬ 
biting general plans and details of 
some of the earliest architectural 
works of the ancient world, and tbo 
probable invention of the various 
inodes of building adopted by difn 
ferent people. 

Mr.'Soane, it is admitted, deservea 
the highest praise for the zealous and 
indefatigable industry and UberftUty 
with whicli lie has embellished hit 
lettures, and for the learning and 
scitmee which he ha%shewn ip their 
composition. The architecturol ttu- 
dents, who. for eight or nine yearsj^ 
have been^ieft without a guide, mitat 
be gratified in receiving instrucUont. 
from an architect pf such expeneocei^ 
practice, and ability. The {HtifeMor. 
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took occasion, when dilating on the 
many absurdities of the present timei 
vur. Egyptian shop-fronts, miserable 
and miniature copies of Egyptian 
nlonstrosities, whose gigantic style is 
appropriate to its age, its soil, its uses, 
to lash severely the attempts of many 
men, trailed survej't^s, of the present 
day, being builders, paper-hangers, 
&c. but arrogating to themselves the 
title of architects, and uniting both 
the designer and executor of one 
work, which certainly has done more 
to the corruption of true architectural 
taste, than any other of the many 
abuses this art has suffered. 

Th^ Royal Academy celebrated the 
anniversary of her Majesty's birth¬ 
day, at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
Mr. Flaxman in the chair, deputed by 
Mr.West, who was indisposed. Among 
several appropriate toasts, was ‘The 
Proprietors of the British Institution.' 
The day was spent vrtth that harmony 
and conviviality which might be ex¬ 
pected from men, whose occupations 
are among the highest in the scale of 
human intellect, and whose works are 
the arts of peace. 


Society of Antiquaries. 


dl9» all different, and confined to a 
small extent of the bill of the swan. 
The outlines of them are au oblong 
square, circular atone end, contaming 
dots, notches, and arrows. So late as 
the istfa of Elizabeth, laws were enact¬ 
ed for the preservation of the swans in 
l^incolnshir'e, 

*Some curious particulars as to the 
former perquisites of the Board of 
Green-cloth, and the conduct of Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, keeper of the King’s 
plate, during the reign of William In, 
were read: h\xt they only shewed that 
a love of intrigue, and ^violent pas¬ 
sion and* love of placcs"nd perqui¬ 
sites, have prevailed in every reign, 
less or more. 

Mr. Douce exhibited to the Society 
a French marriage-token, never used 
as a coin. On one side it bore tbe 
circular inscription, **Pour Epousct* 
round Jieurs-de~iys with a ”D” at the 
bottom; ahd, on the other, 'Dtuirs 
de Ejy.'* These tokens were formerly 
^iven in betrothing brides. Mr. D. 
quoted Several decrees and ceremo¬ 
nies relative to the performance of 
marriage, and among them, a decree 
of the council of Toledo prohibiting 
the Queens of Spain from marrying a 
second time. 


T iHE Right Hpn.^ Sir J, Banks, " 

Bart, communicated a curious Linnaak Society. 

parchment roll, exhibiting the marks T^R.Maton, vice-president in the 
made on the beaks of swans and cyg-, chair, read a description of some 

nets in all the rivers and lakes of Lin- new species of plants from New Hol- 
colnshrre, accompanied with an ac- land, by Edward Rudge, Esq. F.L.S. 
count of the privileges of certain-per- Part o^ a paper, by William Spence, 
sons keeping swans in those waters,* Esq. F.L.S. was also read, on a genus 
and tl^e duties of the.King's swan- of insects named Choleva, by La- 
berd in guarding these fowls from de- treille, with a description of eighteen 
predation, and preventing any two British species, which was prefiiced by 
persons from adopting the same ngures some remarks on the comparative me* 
or marks on their swans* bills. Tbe rits of the difierent systems of ent«^ 
Bumbar of these marks extended to mology. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOBHICALj 

^ Vh^tk Notices respectiw Men of Letters^ Artists^ and Works 

tn irc, Src< 

H e who can penetrate the conn- has shewn that every step he has taken* 
; cils of tl^ enemy and conceal and every measure be pursues, origi* 
htskiwn, roust be successful* Such a tiated> in that author. So curious an 
person is Bonaparte $ but the masic analysis of Bonaparte's system, as this 
wUI| ill a few days, bestrippedofi', and is likely to prove, must excite the cu« 
bis 'whole system exposen $ as Mr. riosity of all ranks, from tbe prince to 
By^rlc^f in the Introduction to bis the peasant 
TW 8 latiio» 0 fMachjavelU’s ** Mr, Benjaiqin T^n, 
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ior of anatomy, and surgjeon to the 
honourable East India Coixfpany, has, 
nearly ready for publication, an Ex¬ 
perimental Enquiry concernii^ Inju¬ 
ries to the Canal*of the Intestines, il¬ 
lustrating the Treatment of penetra- 
tii^ Wounds and mortified Hernia. 

Robert Steele, Esq. of the Royal 
Marines, is preparing for the press a 
Tour through the Auantic, or Recol¬ 
lections from Madeira, the Azores, and 
Newfoundland; including the period 
of discovery, produce, manners, and 
customs of each, with memorandums 
from the convents visited, in 1800, 
jo bis Majesty's ship Vestal. 

The Rev. D. Davies, of ,Miiford, 
Derbyshire, is writing a new histori-* 
cal and descriptive View of the Town 
and County of Derby, in one large 
volume octavo, and has solicited com¬ 
munications relative to the antiqui¬ 
ties, natural history, and recent im¬ 
provements of that county- • 

Dr. Watson will shortly publish a 
Theoretical and Practical View of the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb\ 
containing hints for the correction of 
impediments in speech, together with 
a vocabulary; illustrated with cop¬ 
per-plates, representing the most com¬ 
mon objects necessary to be named. 

Mr.Parkinson has withdrawn the In¬ 
troduction to the Knowledge of Fos¬ 
sils, announced at the end of his first 
volume of Organic Remains of a for¬ 
mer World,-considering its publica¬ 
tion as entirely superseded by Mr. 
Martin’s excellent systematic Outlines 
of the same subjwt. The third vo¬ 
lume of Organic Remains is in consi- 
dciable forwardness. 

The author of the Husband and 
Lover ha#, in the press, a romance, 
entitled the Daughters of Isenberg. 

Mr, Parkes has further impioved 
h?s Chemical Catechism, and a fourth 
edition is nearly ready for pubiicu- 
tion, with numerous additions. 

The Rev. Mr. Phelps’s Botanical 
Calendar* will very shortly make its 
appearance. 

New and interesting Discoveries in 
Horticulture, as an improved sv'ttem 
in propagating fruit-trees, hardy Ame¬ 
rican and, other cver-greens, with de¬ 
ciduous ornamental trees and shrubs, 
ky Mr.Tbomas Haynes, an experi¬ 
enced propagator of trees, shrubs, and 
will appear early iu thcMpring. 


Dr. Scott, late oriental professor at 
the East India College, is preparing a 
^lendid edition of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, to' which he has - 
added ,a new volume, comprising 
thirty-nve tales, now first translated 
from the Arabic copy brought into 
England by Edward Worticy Mon* 
tague, and deposited in the Bodleian 
library, with an introduction, and 
notes illustrative of the religion, man¬ 
ners, customs, and domestic habits of 
the Mabummedans, 

Mr. Elmes’s Dictionary of the Finn 
Arts is in the press. 

The Rev. Thomas Comber is com¬ 
piling, from unpublished manuscripts 
and other authentic sources, the His-• 
tory of the Parisian Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, which will contain the 
most minute particulars. 

Mrs. Rundell of Percy House, Bath, 
has completed a Grammar of Sacred 
History, including the Old and New 
Testaments, with maps.’ 

Major Samuel Dales has nearly 
completed an Essay on the Study of 
the History of England, in one octavo 
volume. 

Dr. Lawrence is preparing for the 
press, from the papers of bis late bro¬ 
ther, a volume of Critical Observa¬ 
tions, on the New Testament, par¬ 
ticularly on the ^Prophecies of'tiiv 
Revelations. 

Mrs, Pelhani has, in ih^ press. 
Seven Letters to a Young Woman 
under Dejection of Mind. 

Mt.'NichoIs has undertaken the re- 
publicaiiou of Fuller’s Worthies, and 
wlio, in addition to many Valuable 
materials in his own possession, has 
been favoured with many useful hints 
from gentlemen of the first distinc 
* tion in literary research. Tim text 
of Fuller/as an English classic, will 
be preserved, and with the correction 
of the ancient errois of the press, the 
whole will be occasionally illustrated 
by brief notes. 

A new ediiiou of Purchas’s Pilgrims, 
in quarto, are in the press, printed ia 
uniformity with the recent editions of 
the EugiishChropici^. 

A translation of the Civj} Architect 
ture of Vitruvius, in an iinperiai 
quarto volume, and illustrated by nu- 
inerous engravings, executed bv LOw- 
rv, from the |>en of Mr. Wiiliata 
Wiil^itts, author of the Antiqultleti of 
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Ma^na Graeciai will appear ip the 
course of the spring. . 


ARTS, sciences, &C. 

Notwlthstatidiui? the part Mr. Spen¬ 
cer Smith has lately*taken, in intro- 
ducinp: the valuable plant which pro¬ 
duces the Turkey madder roots, it 
appears that Mr. J L. Philips, of 
Manchester, twenty years since, im¬ 
ported seedii from which the same 
plants were produced, and that he still 
retains plenty of plants for the same 
purpose, and that he has, in his pos- 
aes'-ion, cotton dyed from roots of his 
own ftTowinp fifteen years ago; though 
Jhe allows that some later itnprove- 
snents in the art of dying would pro¬ 
bably produce a finer colour now. 

New virtue of the loadstone .—Henry 
Hinde Peliy, Esq of Upton, Essex, 
a gentleman advanced it) years, and 
who used to be laid up annually for 
three or four months witli a violent 
tit of the gout, having read in some 
old book, that a load-stone, worn next 
the skill, was a sure preservative 
against that excruciating disease, and 
jenowing that some of the most power¬ 
ful magnets are found in Golconda, 
employed an agent in India to procure 
him one from that province. I'liis 
«toiie chipped into a convenient size, 
it is said he constantly wears in a 
little flannel case suspended from a 
black ribbon round his neck, next 
Ills skin. It is dl>out two inches long, 
an inch and a half broad, arid two 
tenths of an inch thick, Mr. Peliy 
found its virtue so great, that he 
thought he might lay it by with safety, 
blit many days had not passed before 
he was convinced of fiis mistake; be 
Awoke one night in torment, but call¬ 
ing for his old safeguard, lie threw it 
about his neck, and escaped for 
that time with asliglit attack; this 
has induced him, never to ^ 
without Ills load stone, and hence, it 
is silid, he enjoys perfect freedom fnun 
all tjie pains, inflicted by his old 
el^emy, 

'■r . . . 

I 

'• America. 

A Urge body of warriors, hunters. 
See* all well arihed and equipped, took 
their dqiarture a few months ago from 
Xouisvule, ipi the United oua 


three years expedition to join the 
Missouri com)}aQy, who design 
establish themselves not only on the 
river Columbia, but to enlarge the 
sphere of their conferee to the East 
Indies. 

A cluster of seven islands has been 
recently discovered in the south seas, 
by Captain Bristow. I'bcy are in 
50® 4®' soutli latitude, and IfitJ* 35'^ 
east longitude. The laigestof them 
contains a fine harbour abounding 
with fi^'b. wood, and water may 

be easily procured. Captain Hpistow 
has called them Lord Auckland's 
group. 

France. 

The imperial conservatory of tnustc 
at Paris have made a very farouiable 
report on the new musical instrument, 
denominated the Ciavircylinder, in¬ 
vented by M.Chladni, This report 
.describes it as resembling the note 
and«clarionet in the high notes, and 
th§ bassoon in the lower keysj it ad¬ 
mits, however, that the instrument is 
^;iot so well adiqded for lively strains 
as to solemn music; but its effects in 
the crescendo and diminuendo are 
highly piaiseil. M.C/hladni himself 
gives the following account of his in¬ 
vention;—^The clavi-cylindcr contains 
a set of keys, and behind this u glasi» 
cylinder, seven centimetres in diame¬ 
ter, -which is turned by means of a 
pedal and a, loaded wheel. "J'his cy¬ 
linder is not the sounding body, but 
it produces flic sound by friction on 
the interior mechanism. The soumls 
n.ay be prolonged at pleasure, with 
all the shades of crescendo and dimi¬ 
nuendo, in proportion as the pressure 
on the keys is increased or diminished. 
This instillment is never out of tune. 
It contains four octaves a^d a half 
from ut, the lowest oU the hai psichord, 
up to fa. 

Two pyrotechnical machines are 
said to have lately been invented by a 
Vrencliman of the name of Houy, at 
Ahlan. The first consists a fulmi¬ 
nating barrel, by which an army 
ranged in order of battle can be throivn 
into confusion. An experiment was 
made l^efore many distinguished offi¬ 
cers, and the result was satisfactory. 
^The barrel was hurled at a great 
distance in a particular direction, 
fell on the very point aimed at, and 
blew Mp wliJa a tpeatfudous explosion* 
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scatteHitg Sta contents far around.— 
The-«econd, which consists of a new 
kind of firc'ship, intended to occasion 
the corfflagratiotfof a whole fleet, did 
not, on account of the deficiency of 
local advantages, fully answer the in¬ 
ventor's expectations. As its failure 
could not be attributed to any defect 
in its construction, no doubt was en¬ 
tertained that the next experiment 
would prove successful. 

The use of copper vessels in cook¬ 
ery is justly dreaded; still various ar¬ 
ticles are dressed in them—without 
any injury! M.Proust determined, 
if possible, to discover the cause of 
these contradictory etfects. He boiled 
a quantity of strong vinegar, above an 
hour, in a copper vessel, and which 
completely filled it. The most active 
re-agents, such as suipliuratcd hydro¬ 
gen, did not discover the smallest ef¬ 
fect produced on the liquor by*tiiis 
copper. He found, noiwiihstandvig, 
tliat^lhc copper becomes'ox ided or 
rusted only when the vessel is not full% 
in which case a portion of its surface 
is exposed to the action of the atnios- 
j»herc, the oxigeii of which combines 
with it. The heat produced by boil- 
ing, greatly dilating the air which 
Gonics into contact with the copper, 
prevents this combination: accidents, 
therefore, are occasioned hy sufTering 
liquids to cool in them, during which 
time the air has access to the surface 
of the copper. Hence our hovisewives 
will perceive the icason why cleanli- 
nesb IS their security, when culinary 
vessels become partly untinned by 
continued use. 

A chemist, at Paris, it is said, has 
made som« experiments on tobacco, 
winch if found to be correct, may oc¬ 
casion great innovation in the trade 
and manufacture of thataiticlc. His 
results were, that the acrid principle 
of tobacco ditfeis from that of all 
other veg^ablcs whose properties are 
known ; and that, by an easy process, 
it may be separatetl from the plant 
either green or dried, and in a liquid 
state, aud that the juice thus ex¬ 
tracted may be combined with the 
dried leaves of any tiee, and thus 
form tphacco. The remains of the 
]}Iatit, after the acrid principle is thus 
tTeparated, have neither smell nor 
taste; 

M. Vaquelrn, in the name of the 
Universal Mag. Vol. XIIL 


comipittec of Chemical A rtf, hRs 
scribed the manufacture oftalldvr for 
candles, said to be purified from, all 
animal substances of an injurious 
hire, free from all moisture, and 
at all discoloured, demi-transparent^ 
perfectly dry and sonorous, and Id 
very dry, that when a blade of iron jf 
passed over it, a phosphoric light it 
emitted, extremely lively, and occa* 
sioned by all appearance from an 
electrjc motion. When this tallow is 
fresh melted, and the surrounding air 
extremely dry, the mere passing of 
the hand on it is sufficient to produce 
sparks and crackings. The dryness of 
this tallow is still further illustrated 
by its perfect transparency ^ when 
melted^ when it is at the temperature 
of boiling water, neither bubbles nor 
clouds are discernible. This tallow,it 
is affirmed, may be kept without any 
discolouiatioii or rancidity for two 
years. The candles made of it are 
very white; their light very purewdth 
little or no smoke; and their price 
about 5 per cent above the common 
sort. 

Germany. 

The Franckfort Gazette has an¬ 
nounced a decree from Ratisbon, by 
which a commission is appoint^ to 
visit all pious foundations in Franck¬ 
fort, to examine their accounts, docu<^ 
incuts, aud charters of foundation* 
without exception, and to report on 
the detail of their present state, with 
the administration and employment 
of their revenues; adding, as soon as 
it can be done, a plan of amelioration 
and economy pnrper to answer the 
purposes of their establishment. This 
plan is to be afterwards submitted to 
the magistracy and the civic colleges, 
and to be regulated according to the 
oiiginal intention of the founders^ 
and tile benefit of the city of Franck¬ 
fort, 

Since the conscription for the last 
year ha-s been carryintf into effect by 
the proper officers, the Jews, it is un- 
dcthlood, will not be exempted,but a 
battalion will be formod among these 
people, on the same e^fabJ[iihnlei 1 t as 
that rai'-ed in Holland. Till lately 
the individu.ils of that religion here, 
have paid a sum of money by ^ay of 
exemptiem. 

The Royal Society of Friends to the 
Sciences, at Warsaw, have Tfquested 

s' 
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tll^ CDncOcrepce Af the learned in col¬ 
lecting materialf for b complete his* 
t^y of Poland, down to the present 
period. 

The famous gallery of pictures, 
wbfch h|td been transferred to the 
Ibrtrai^ o( |j[oDing8tein, during the 
h^lMoiiwy iocu^ of the Austrianst 
havp o%tp Drought back, and sjnce 
Christni^, has, again been opened to 
i|)j^pubi{c« 

The most discerning men in tbe 
Itingdom of Prussia, it is said, are of 
<>pisiibn that the total luin of that 
country can onlj' be averted by a 
system entirely agricultural; and such 
htu been the numbers of officers re¬ 
cently out of employment, that as 
they have persisted in petitioning to 
t1\e kirigi notwithstanding the repeated 
rohibitions issued on tlpit subject, 
is Maiesty has been obliged to de¬ 
clare that such petitioners shall, in 
future, be punished with the utmost 
ligoiir, in the same manner as those 
officers, who being in service, do not 
execute the orders they have received. 

The following were among the 
works most in request during the last 
I^eipsic fair. The History of the 
French Revolution, by M. Bakao, of 
Koningtberg; a Histo^ of Poetry and 
Eloquence, bv M. Bouterwerk; a 
Journey fiom lloUtein into Franconia 


and Bavaria, by M. HgKeri t M* Eifk- 
horn's, of Gottingen^ History of Lite¬ 
rature; Femowx Life of Ariosto; 
Lectures on Natural Philosophyt by 
M.'Lichtenberg; Travels by M.Ncm- 
nick, of Hamburgh* Private Letters 
from Vienna, by M, Reichard, the 
author of Private Letters from Paris; 
Sermons bv M. Reinhard, of Dresden; 
M- Schrieber on the'Belies Lettres; 
Travels into Upper Austria; Vater on 
the Population of America; Wein- 
brenner on Theatrical Architecture;, 
besides several excellent works on 
Philology, by Sebutz, Hager, Zim¬ 
merman, &c. 

tSpain, 

By a recent decree of Joseph Bona¬ 
parte, King of Spain, he cedes to the 
commerce of Madrid, the church of 
Good Success, with all its buildings, 
in order that an exchange may occupy 
the ficite of it. For the many demo¬ 
litions and openings that have already 
been made in Madrid, and are daily 
leaking, the reason given is. the salu¬ 
brity of the air. The proprietors of 
the houses taken down receive equi¬ 
valents in national domains. By an¬ 
other decree, the Ring has made over 
the hospital of tbe royal residence at 
St. Ildefonso, with all its medical esta¬ 
blishment, to tlie poor and infirm of 
that place. 
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, Dr. Pike. 

HIS gentleman, lately deceased, 
was Dorn in King Street, near 
the Sev^n Dials, in the parish of St. 
Giles, in September 1745. His father 
died when he was scarcely four years 
old; and when the family affairs were 
settled,^ the widow found herself in 
very narrow circumstances. This 
might have been i^tal to the plan 
which bis parents bad intended to 
ad<^t Ibr their^ son. But genius will 
force its way.* He wp intended for 
pne of the dniyersities; and, after 
h^hig taught to read correctly, lie was, 
Wt five years ofd, placed under a cler- 

E into, a^friend 5f his mother, and 
fore bit sixth year he began learnr 
ju Latin. With this gentleman he 
•emtihuedten or twelve years; after 
which tbe writer of bit memoirs teems 
to hai^ iott tbe clue of bit progreis 


til! 1766 , when be was a classical aS' 
sistaut at a considerable boarding- 
school at Guildford, and afterwards at 
a grammar-school in Kent. The na- 
tuial turn of his mind, at, this time, 
led him to critical theology and to 
medical studies, which might be call¬ 
ed his> hobby-horse. He attended me¬ 
dical lectures in l^ndon during the 
vacations. He rose ^rly, and sat up 
late at his studies. Even bis walks for 
exercise were solitary, and bis pocketa 
were always stuffed with books. Mb 
was fond of sitting in Catharine Hill 
Chapel, a fine old piece of ruins, near 
Guildford, where he could remain 
undisturb^ fofbours; and afterwards, 
when in Kent, he bad some seques¬ 
tered retirement on the banks of the 
Medway. 

He c^menced his clerical career as 
a minister in the church of England, 



littd wds recommended to hit btiliop christiaoit for bthe^ disitffitdri ii^l 
a mott respectable iiuthber of cler- suit yon; aiPohg Vdd iUdV^tfo 

Ity, to whom was well known,— useful.' About I777»nedet;laedfy 
Amont; the inblicTibed* names, were nounced the establishment, atlii 
thosb of Dr. Sumner, the master of after preached his first serifiob for Dr. 
Harrow school; Mr. Gibson, a relative Ktppis. He was afterwards Idflh^tb 
to the Bishop of London; Dr. Burdett with the London mittliteh, catldd 
and Dr.Hill, of Guildford; Dr. Wil- presbyterians,, and all tiiteir 
son, of Dyjtford, &c. He was well were open to him. 
known to Dr* Seeker, the archbishop; About this time be kept a boarding- 

Dr.Terrick, then Bishop of Londnri, school in town, which he afterwards 
and Dr.Thomas, Bishop of Winches- removed to Stoke Newington, and 
ter: with the latter he spent many soon after to Edmonton: when^there, 
pleasant hours in his study at Chelsea, he married a Miss Gregory, the dangh- 
But, notwithstanding all this, he did ter of a Russia merchant, deceased, by 
not continue many years in the esta- whom he had a large family* In a 
blishment. He soon began to doubt few.years he gave up his school to her 
of many things, and strongly to dis- biother, accepting an invitation to a 
like others. ' He repented his sub- congregation somewhere in the west, 
scription to the articles; yet, from through the medium of Dr.Savage, 
the narration of his life, it is not clear But whether he found things disagree- 
whether he ever undertook any stated able there 1 cannot say; for hisstaty 
clerical duty while in the establish- In that part was not long. Here then/" 
ment. He was once, however, o6{pred says the relator, “ is again a break in 
a grammar-school in the Weald of the information! hs I then left Eng- 
Kcnt, to which two good curacies wftje land for five,years. At my rirtarh, m 
annexed; but the water of the place 179L he was practising medicine In 
was bad, and he did not embrace the London." 

offer. After this, his memorialist Here we may endeavour to fill up 
says that he was offered a comfort- the information which the relator is 
able rectory, which conscience would unable, or unwilling^ to give. L i* 
not allow him to accept. This offer manifestly his object to represent 
to a man, who had never shewn any Socinian dissenters as the most perfect 
public specimens of his abilities, is patterns for conscientious integrity; 
truly strange ! But, there are a cer- and that the preachers are so in parti- 
tain class of dissenters, who seem as cularl Ifthese, however, dissent from 
if they wished to monopolize con- the church for conscience sake, they 
science among themselves 1 But the very frequently find their congrega* 
narrator proceeds, The more he tioni can dissent likewise; and for 
read (controversy it is supposed), the conscience sake too, rei>der the situa- 
more he thought; the more his dif]^- tions of these conscientious ministj^s 
cuUies increased. He had prejudices so very uncomfortable that, like £H. 
hanging about him respecting achism, Pike, in the present instance, they 
and^was therefore. not clear, that to very fre<jucntly renounce the minis- 
secede from the cburch was innocent, terial charge altogether. But- to fe- 
He was unacquainted with dissenters, turn* 

and thought that the great majority of The Doctor’s diploma was supposed 
them wtere merely ranting enthusiasts* to have come from Scotland or .An^e- 
Hittiewi opened by littleand little,and rica. However, as his own health was 
therefore be theii thought Dr.Priestley always tender, he was obliged fo liye 
went too wide. At length, it is said, at a small distance from town. And 
by the reasonings of a very intimate one reason why he was never exteti- 
friend, a curate of a neighbouring pa- sively known, as a p^^yiician, ^s, tl^et 
rish, he was freed from the apprehen- he couid'never push himself intp np- 
sioD of guilt in separation. * Go,’ tice. He hated all little trts. Never- 
lakl this wonderfully liberal-minded theiess, when he declined prat^ttpe, he 
friend, * if your conscience cannot be had acquired some coinfortable pro* 
aatlifi^ with us, let not your talents perty, on which he sud^mhed Ids 
lie Idle) go, hear Kippis, Price, Far- large fomlly wRlf economy for sivera) 
mitt Pickerdf thet body of years. The; letd Dr. mclkui, idiUi 

Ss 
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^hom he wai very intimate, spoke 
-vitb great respect of his medical abi¬ 
lities} but he thought him too fond of 
the shade and the back ground. About 
this time, this unknown and unfortu¬ 
nate man, according to his memorial- 
iait ** had a tempting offer, if he would 
return to the establishment; but his 
views were not altered.'* 

' 

At length, it appears that a bitter 
and most infamous persecution was 
commenced against him, by a set of 
persons acting in a Confederacy, which 
compelled him, with a broken spirit, 
at the age of sixty, to quit a comfort¬ 
able situation and all his connections. 
Nobody knew to wliat part he* had 
retired: some said to Holland, others 
to Ireland, others to Yorkshire. But 
his memorialist thinks he went west¬ 
ward, as he saw him, in lR05,at Brid- 
pott and at Exeter. He did not speak 
to him, as he thought his feelings 
might have been burl by it, if He wish¬ 
ed for conceahnent. From that time 
he heard no more of him, till he read 
his dentil in the daily papers, between 
two ancf three years ago. 

He was a very vahiablc and worthy 
man, unassuming in his dispositibn, 
bland in his manners, and strict in 
moral principle; hisheartwasfriendi v, 
and he was sympathy itself towards all 
kind of distress. He was an able das- 
sfqjl scholar, a good biblical critic, 
a very pleasing poet, and deep lead 
from his youth in medical lore, which 
was his peculiar delight. As a preacher 
he was clear in his instruction, and 
powerfully impressive. Tlieie is a 
sermon against drunkenness, in a vo¬ 
lume which he published many years 
'a^o, supposed to have been a master- 
pTece. 

When young, he bad some pecu¬ 
liarities of opinion: it is probable that, 
as he was a thinking nian, he mi^ht 
either drop some of them or adopt 
bth^rs as he grew older. From former 
coitverpations with him, the narrator 
fef his life, and from what he liad since 
beard, thought, though the Doctor 
did not lightly *ad«»pt any peculiarity 
6 f sentiment, he held the following 
opinions:— 

I. That the inspiration of the scrip¬ 
ture was partial only; for that divine 
inspiration was not necessary to dic¬ 
tate pvration of facts, or those 


historical books which appear to be 
extracts fiom the Jewish registers. 

II. That (hp mosaic account of the 
fall of man is probably aUegorical; but 
if not, that in that and the hisiory of 
the creation,the facts were collected by 
Moses-from tradition, and embellished 
in a way something like the machinery 
of poeti y, by the fancy of the writer. 
It could not be supposed be would say 
that God actually walked in the gar¬ 
den, and cliosc the cool of the day, as 
if he could be affected by heat. Many 
similar matters he considered as em- 
bellishmeutf'. 

III. That Adam was asleep when 
Eve was placed b>' him, and he dream¬ 
ed that bhe w'us taken out of his side. 

IV. That there is no proof that Abel 
killed his cattle for sacrifice, hut that 
it is more probable he brought them 
on a day appointed for solemn wor- 
shipjliy his father, and presented them 
before ilie Loid as a grateful acknow¬ 
ledgement, and pel tiaps pouicd out a 
Ijwation of the milk or the cream, 
which Dr. P. thought is misti^aaslated 

V. That human sacrifices were not 
uncommon prior to the days of Abia- 
ham; and that, having them familiar 
to his mind by repoit, he dream¬ 
ed he was commanded to sacri*- 
fice his sou; which supposed com¬ 
mand, judging the dream to be di¬ 
vinely impressed on his mind, he 
hastened to obey. 

VL That the ceremonial part of the 
Jewish law, &c. was not given by God, 
but only suited, by the prudence of 
Moses, as a wise legislator, to the 
Jewish people at that time. 

VH T iiut the story of Balaam's ass 
was only an impressive dream of tfie 
prophet, but perhaps under divine 
direction. 

V^II I. That the books composing the 
sacred volume huviug been written at 
ve^ diffeicni times, and upon very 
diilcrent occasions, may sometimes be 
difiicult to be undeistood; 4iit that uo 
part of scripture has a double or hid¬ 
den meaning. 

JX.^That the P.salms were written 
by several'persons, and on particular 
occasions. That the sublimcst devo¬ 
tion and ail the beauties of finewiiting 
are to be found in them. But he de¬ 
nied .them any inspiration, excepting 
poetical inspir^tiup. That uo one pf 



Dr. Pike. 





them can be found wholly applicable 
to the Mesifiah; and that therefore 
(notwithstanding what Jews or Chris¬ 
tians may have thought to the con¬ 
trary) no one of them is prophetical, 
or has any reference to Jesus Christ. 
The passage in Luke xxiv. 44. “ and 
in tile Psalms,” he thought he could 
prove fo be an interpolation. 

X. That what are called t> pcs in the 
Old Testament, were never intended 
as such; but are only fanciful appli¬ 
cations by the Jews and Christians. 

XI. 'T'hat the Can rides were merdy 
love poems, ad niial^le indeed for their 
tender beauties. That they were not 
w/itten by Solomon, but by some one 
of his courtieis, and placed in the ca¬ 
non by Ezra, to ])leasc the Jews,-and 
in compliment to their favourite So¬ 
lomon. 

Xl(. That the hook of J(mah is pro¬ 
bably a Jewish legend, like th^at of 
Tobit, 'j'hat our Lord’s notice *of it 
did not cstalilish the facts in it,*but 
only* spake to the general belief aln^d 
cuneiit opinitm of the Jews. The 
iinpossibiliiy of a man being so long 
in the stomach of an nniinal, where he 
could not breathe, and must have been 
ground to chvle, he thought an in- 
sunnotinlablc objection. That it was 
loiraculous was not to be supprised; 
because miracles were not wrought 
but for some weighty reasons, am! to 
an^we^ some gicat ends; but no such 
reasons or emls are apparent. If iheie- 
foie the narrative be true, he siijiposed 
tJiere must have been some hill near 
the shore commonly called theCiieat 
Pish, perhaps from some resemblance 
in its form, (a^ the long hill between 
CTUildfoi'd and Fainham is called the 
ling’s Back); and that under or in 
this hill was a cavern, where Jonah 
might he confined for the whole time 
ineutioutd. But he judged the former 
su{ipohition the most probable. 

XIH. That history atfords the best 
comment on the wTitinp of the pro¬ 
phets ; for, that though tneieare many 
clear piedictionsof the Messiah given, 
no doubt by the highest inspiration, 
yet, that many other passages, sup¬ 
posed by some to be such also, have 
nothing to do with that subject, but 
only relate to other persons and 
things. ' 

XIV. .That iba bpok of Job is a 
poetical allegory, founded chiefly on 


some anciept facts, emb^Iisbed bjf 
the machihery of poetry; and that it 
was written by Moses. 

XV, That the bodies of Adam and 
Eve were created mortal byniturei 
and that theycntcnce of death passed 
on them related to the death %>f the 
soul. ' 

X.VI. That the inspiratkm’of tlkh 
New Testament is )>art$ifl also. I'hat 
there was, no doubt, a superintendancy 
according to the promise of our Lord, 
to bring all necessary facts proper to 
be recorded to the rememorance of 
the writers; but there is no proof of 
any thing more. 

XVII. That it is an injury to the 
rinistian cause to assert more autho¬ 
rity tiian can be proved. That its in¬ 
ternal evidence is abundantly suffi¬ 
cient to prove its divine origin. That 
the discourses and parables of oilV 
Lord are so infinitely superior to any 
thmg else in the world, that they prove 
divine wisdom to have been given to 
him in abundance, because he spake 
as never man before him spake. 

X VIII. That the orthodox doctrines 
of the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus, 
oi igiual sin, the imputation of Christ's 
righteotiaucss, his vicarial satisfaction, 
unconditional personal election and 
reprobation, irresistible grace, necea- 
saiy final perseveranpe, and theeter- 
nit\ of hell torments, were not in the 
Bible. 

XIX. That to suppose the great Fa- 
thcrufall furious and severe, till Jesus 
made him propitious, is contrary to 
the plain declaration of the apostles, 
as well as to rea5<in. 

XX. That there cannot be guilt in 

mistaken opinions; and that to sup¬ 
pose God will punish his creatures 
for these, is forming most unworthy 
notions of the great and gracious 
Father of all. # 

XXL That Christianity Is entirely 
a moral system, sanctioned by future 
rewards and punishments. * 

XXil. That the wicked and im¬ 
penitent will hereafter be punished, 
according to, and tii proportion to 
their guilt, and then wil4 bp put Out 
of being. 

XXill. That the second death,mn9 
the destruction so frswjaentVy tmtr 
tioued in the scripture^ is the'^^inc* 
tiou of a wicked souli and eternal 
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life the gr<at prize and gift of God to 
the righteoiu. 

XXiV. That the whole bodj; which 
ii ^id in the eatth tr not to arise^ hot 
cmly tbeoekinal stamina, which had 
been eaqpaoded by adventitious nou- 
ritliiaeat Tbat the matter of this 
tmorishoient will be left behind^ and 

body will bp ex- 
paMM arid Mkoe. perhaps, as subtle 
•• ligtal itaeli^ and filled with a glorious 
.pUn^ mr* af the final allotment be 
happiness. 

luV, That notwithstanding the 
corrupt practices of multitudes of 
Christians, it is idolatry to worship, 
as God, any being, except the Great 
Spirit, the Father of all. That our 
Ijord never ordered divine worship 
to be paid to himselfv and that be is 
not the right object thereof, but only 
the Great Universal Parent. 

XXVI. That in the present state of 
tbeChrUtianchurc'h, ignorantondiin- 
oducated ministers are its disgrace,^ 
aind never truly useful. That a dis¬ 
tinct order, carefully educated, and 
separated from secular employmeats, 
is absolutely necessa^ for the true 
understanding of the G<wpcl. Never¬ 
theless such an oider is not divinely 
appointed, and any one who under¬ 
stands Christianity may teach it: any 
Christian may baptise another# and 
any number of Christians may cele¬ 
brate the Lord's supper, either with 
or without a clergyman. 

XXVII. That baptism of infants is 
absurd, because they cannot repent 
prbelievp^ and that, in the baptism 
of adults, It is immaterial in what way 
the water is applied, whether by im- 
Oiersion or sprinkli^. 

To conclude, if Dr. Pike made 


no 


secret of all or most of these senti¬ 
ments, in his most singular creed, his 
want of a pemtafiput establishment 
among the religious is pot very hard 
to accodm for. 


Ja»b Stvaat, 

^ JMmmt Dossier of James II, 

A ' 6Til4hBG£ story, apparently 
grounded upon some tradition, 
hag lately^ been disseminated, of a 
young «>woaPttii (the person here de- 
•cftbed^ after her supposed ft^her bad 


abdicited the throne) suddenly loor* 
ing London, and strolling into Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, in harvest-time, and ask¬ 
ing for employment of a Quaker, a 
farmer; after which it appeared she 
grew attached to those people, and 
resided in a singular manner at Wis- 
beach, to which place, when she first 
came, she sought emplovmcnt. by 
standing (as usual with labourers at 
this day who want work) at the foot 
of the bridge, where, in hay-time and 
harvest, the farmers resort every 
morning to hire. She afterwards se¬ 
lected for her abode, a cellar, In a 
part of the town called the Old Mar¬ 
ket, where she spun worsted, to dis¬ 
pose of which she regularly had a 
stall on the marketrday." Being once 
thus employed, she is said to have 
recognised a coach by the arms and 
the livery,which was going to the Rose 
and .Crown, the principal inn. Upon 
this she hastily packed up her worsted, 
retired to her cell, and carefully con- 
<tt;alcd herself. The Bukeof Argyle, 
who came in this carriage, is said to 
have endeavoured to find her, but 
without effect. The house under 
which she lived, it is added, has been 
since rebuilt, and part of it is now 
occupied by Lady Mary Knollis, aunt 
to the present Earl of Banbury. She 
constantly attended, when in hcalth,the 
meeting of the Friends in Wisbeach ; 
was humble and exemplary in her con¬ 
duct, well esteemed by her neigh¬ 
bours; she invariably avoided all con¬ 
versation relative to her family con¬ 
nections ; and whets, in the freedom 
of intercourse, any expression inad¬ 
vertently escaped leading to an en¬ 
quiry, she stopped short, seemed to 
regret having disclosed so much, and 
sileireed further research She read 
the New Testament in Greek, hut 
even this was discovered. She died, 
according to the Friends' register, the 
l!^th of 7tb month, 1743, aged eighty, 
and was buried in the Society's grave¬ 
yard in Wisbeach; where, it Is added, 
(but tlie circumstance admits of much 
doubt) out of respect to her memory, 
box has been planted round her grave, 
with her inmsds, age, and date, that 
still remain to mare t\st spot cdt her 
iotemient. 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Covskt-Gardeh Theatre. 

A new drama exhibition, ar* 
ranged by Mr, Farley, was re- 
presentea on Thursday, Feb* 8, for 
the first time, at this theatre, entitled 
Free Knightii or, T^e Edicts of 
CAuriemagne, The following is a 
sketch of the story: 

Scene, in the Fourteenth 

% Century- 

Agnes, the infant daughter of the 
late Prince Palatine, upon her father’s 
death, being at some distance. Count 
Manfredi is dispatched by her uncle 
to escort her to court, but with secret 
instructions to destroy her, and thus 
make way for his usurpation. The 
Count seemingly consented, the bet¬ 
ter to preserve the Princess, and on 
their journey he dismissed her train, 
to bear her secretly to some foreign 
friendly court: in this attempt they 
are attacked by a banditti, and MafA,i^ 
fredi believing Agnes was slain, Hed; 
The young princess being supposed 
dead, her uncle usurps the throne,and 
to destroy Manfredi's evidence, aims 
at his'destruction; but the Count, in 
disguise, and under the assumed name 
of Bellarmin, sought and obtained pro¬ 
tection in Corbey Abbey, built ,by 
Charlemagne, to commemorate bis 
victories, and by him endowed with 
gift of sanctuary, and its abbots with 
the prerogative.of pardon. At Baron 
Ravensburg's castle, where the prince 
is on a visit, to be present at the ce¬ 
lebration of young Ravensburg’s nup¬ 
tials, he sees, and recognises, in the 
person of Agnes Lindorf, his niece, 
whom he long tliought dead. He con¬ 
ceals his knowledge of her, demands 
of the Baron her history, and is by 
him informed,i that about fourteen 
years back he had found her exposed 
on the banks of the Danube, that he 
had adopted her, and from that time 
brought aer up as his daughter. The 
Prince appears satisfied, but secretly 
diipatcbes Walbourg to the court of 
the Pree^nightSf who soon returns, 
accompamed by some of its members, 
summoning Agnes Lindorf to appear 
before them. Young Ravensburg, 
who bad just been elected a Free 
Knight, and had witnessed, with dis¬ 
may, the boitid proceedings of a 


court, which spread terror tbronglKHit 
Germany, would openly have pfo^ct^ 
ed the Princess, but Is nrevented 
the Prince Palatine, who threatena 
him with the vengeance of the bio*: 
therhood, should he pgrsisU TItm 
youth (between whom and Agi^m 
mutual inclination subsMi) hM re¬ 
course to stratagem, and, at the trial 
of the Princess for an attempt to poi¬ 
son the usurper, he is one of the most 
forward to accuse her, by which means 
he stifles suspicion, and is chosen to 
convey to Agnes the warrant for her 
execution, ana to see her sentence pot 
in force. loi^tead of the warrant, Ra* 
vensburg delivers to her a papery ex« 
plaining his desips, and pointing out 
the means by which abe ms^ escape, 
which she, in consequence,enccts, ana 
Hies for sanctuary to Co^ey Abbey. 
She is there protected by the abb^ 
(Beliarmin), who, finding her aecused 
as the daughter of Manfredi, and that 
her accuser is the Prince Palatine, is 
convinced of her innocence. He dis¬ 
patches Ravensburg to his father for 
information respecting the fugitive; 
and, by the intelligence he receives, 
finds his sovereign under his protec¬ 
tion. The Prince Palatine, thus foiled, 
attacks the abbey, forces its gates* 
commands Agnes to be dragged from 
the sanctuary, and is on the point of 
sacrificing the Princess, when the 
abbot proclaims her his lawful sove¬ 
reign. The Prince, appalled, drops 
his sword, and, stung with remorse of 
conscience, acknowledges bis guilt —» 
The Princess accepts the hand of Ra- 
veusburg, and the drama conclodee 
with tl^e ceremony of the Installatioui 
of t he abbot. 

The piece, we understand, is from 
the prolific ppn of Mr. Reynolds. The 
plan of it is somewhat similar to that 
of The Exiic, that is to say, it is nei¬ 
ther more nor less than a melo-dnwne. 
There is much stamping and starting 
in it j but it is not without interest, 
while it abounds in sQectlcle, and It 
heightened with some pleating music. 
It was announced for a teednd repre^ 
sentation with general ai^lantc. 

On Friday tbo Ifith, a fbrcc was 
produced at tbit tlmatiUt estitbd A 
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Budget of principal 

persons of this petite Attma were 

Growley... •. Mr. Mvmden 

Dr. Smugfac^.^ ..Mr. Liston 

Dr. Le Blanccour. Mr. Farlet 

Captain..Mr Brunton 

Sophia^ (ward toGrowley) Ml<;s Bolton 
IMboiah. Mrs. 

.Mrs. Ginys. 

W«M^t.l^b8tUUon3, Servants, &c. 

TBit whimsical trifle opens with a 
view of a country ale-house, the sign 
of the Bell, where Or. Smugfacc is 
discovered discouising with a waiter: 
we are soon taught to understand that* 
he is the tutor of Sophia, who is se 
cretly enamoured with Captain Bel- 
grave. A servant delivers a letter to 
Dr. Le Blanccour, who keeps a house 
for the reception of lunatics, situated 
hear the Bell. 

Old,Growley and his ward Sophia 
are discovered at a table, where the 
proposed union between Sophia and 
Dr. Smugface is mentioned by Grow¬ 
ley, and opposed by the maid. When 
Growley leaves the chamber, a sound 
of drums and fifes is heard in the 
street, and the maid intimates that a 
regiment is marching through the 
street, to whicL it is.probable that 
Captain Belgravc may belong. In 
her trepidation she drops some utensil 
out of the window, which is supposed 
to have struck the Captain, who enters 
the chamber in anger, but is immedi¬ 
ately soothed on beholding his beloved 
Sophia. A tipise is heard, and the 
Captain, to avoid being discovered, 
puts on the cap and rode dc chamhre of 
Growler. Old Deborah now enters, 
and announces the approach of a gen¬ 
tleman, who proves to be Dr. Smug, 
face. He addresses the presumed 
guardian of his Sophia with a letter of 
introduction, but, not receiving an ar¬ 
ticulate answer, supposes Mr,'**(iiow- 
ley to be in an apoplexy, and runs out 
for^ surgeon, in this inteival (''ap- 
tain Beigrave escapes, end Growley 
enters, and puts on bis cap and guwu ; 
hut he is scarcely seated in bis chair, 
when Dr. Smugiace comes in, atu iid- 
ed uy D|i Lc Blanccour, and Uliey 
prpceed to bleed Growley, when Lc 
Blanccour discovers his mistake. In 
the consternation that ensues, Grow¬ 
ley su^ettft to Dt; Le Blanccour that 
$inu§face iuu4t be a patient his, 
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who had recently jutnped out of the 
Doctor’s wdndow, a circumstance 
which the French physician had pre¬ 
viously made known. 

A plan is now laid to surprise Sinug- 
face, which produces some merriment 
in the audience. After a variety of 
comic incidents, Smugface is disco¬ 
vered sleeping in a chair, having had 
a soporific administered to him by Le 
Blanccour, with the Frenchman and 
Growley cautiously watching his 
symptoms. At length he recovers his 
senses, and frightens his companions, 
but eventually escapes from the win¬ 
dow into a garden, where he is much 
alarmed on hearing Captain Belgrave 
scaling the wall to meet Sophia. Here 
the Captain mistakes Smugface, in the 
dark, for his servant who bad neglect* 
ed tt» obey his orders, and chastises 
him; then the Captain and his mis- 
tresF escape througli the garden-gate, 
and the maid enters w'ith a bon¬ 
net and shawl, and puts them qn the 
Unfortunate Doctor. 

Growley, on hearing a tumult, 
comes into the gaulen, and is alarmed 
at the appearance of 'Smugface, when 
the Captain and Sophia cuter, and au 
evlah'c'mnneni fakes place, by which 
Smugface resigns his claims, and the 
lovers are rendeied hapj*y. 

There were some symptoms of dis¬ 
approbation manifested by some per¬ 
sons towards the conclusion of ihe 
piece: but we cannot avoid thinking 
this resistance a little fastidious, as we 
have witnessed a cloud of absurdities 
ill a first piece, that have been swal¬ 
lowed in the wholesale, without any 
signs of public nausea; and why they 
should be averse to admitting absur¬ 
dity by retail in a farce, is what creates 
our surprise. 

Wc understand that The Budget of 
Blunders is the production of a com¬ 
mercial gentleman in the city, who is 
the author of Is he a Prince? On 
the occasion of his receiving lOOl. 
from the treasury of Covent-Garden 
theatre, as his portion of the profits, 
he geneiou'-Iy presented It ti the fund 
established for decayed actors. 

The performers exerted themseh-e* 
with great zeal and success, particu¬ 
larly Mr. Mfinden and Mr. Liston. 
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Lvcsvit Theatre, Strand. 

N Saturday, Feb. 3, a comedy, in 
five acts, called Riches^ or The 
Wfe and Brother^ was presented for 
the'first time. This piece was origi¬ 
nally the production of ^3assinger, a 
very eminent dramatic writer of his 
day; but it has, in the present in¬ 
stance, been entirely re modelled by 
Sir James Bland Burgess, a gentleman 
of unquestionable literary talent and 
judgment, 7'he scene of action lies 
in London, in the beginning of the 
!7th century, and may be thus briefly 
described:— 

Sir John Traffic, a city merchant, 
with a young wife, and two daughters 
nearly her own age, takes into his 
house an extravagant and wicked bro¬ 
ther, who had reduced himself into 
distress, but avows his determin<itiou 
to reform: but Sir John, still doubt¬ 
ing him, resolves to satisfy himself.— 
For which purpose, he, with theasfiist- 
ance of his friend. Sir Maurice Laow, 
pro^a^ates an account of his havii^ 
committed suicide, and leaving his 
brothel tils sole heir, and his wife and 
twq daughters eniiicly dependant-on 
him foi support. This has tlie <lesired 
eiTcct; the real chinacter of the bro¬ 
ther is tlcvclopcd, he throws off the 
mask, and treats the supposed widow 
and daughter with every species of 
indignity, and is only stopped in his 
career by thearri\al of his supposed 
dead brother. The piece terminates 


with his banishment, tjie reliM'niictioa 
of Lady Traffi c, who, by the bye, had 
been a great shrew, ana the mafthigt 
of the two young ladies. 

Though in the progress of the sietkf 
there is a want of diversity atid istci* 
dent, still is there no material 
interest in any part; and iUdefeehfeM 
other respects are considerably 
pensated by the excellent language 
and sentiments which pervade m 
whole. The characters, though in 
some instances rather unnatural, are 
very strongly marked, and bear inanv 
features which arrest the attention and 
interest the feelings of the audience. 
The part of Lady Traffic is particular¬ 
ly well drawn, and is admirably sus* 
tained by Mrs. Edwin; and the de¬ 
praved, revengeful, and avaricious 
Luke has a most able representative 
in Mr, Raymond. In the other cha¬ 
racters there is nothing particularly 
novelorstriking; butFoWell,Wrench, 
Holland, Dc. Camp, and Mrs. Orger, 
made the most of their respective 
parts. 

The piece, on the wholes was fa¬ 
vourably received. Towards tlie con¬ 
clusion some dissentient voices were 
heard ; but, on the question for its re¬ 
petition, the ayes decidedly carried it, 

A sprightly and divertingEpilo^e* 
fiem the pen of Mr. Arnold, was deli¬ 
vered with iycat effect Wy Mrs.EdwiD. 
Every point told, and the applause, 
was universal. 



STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

eyes of England are turned It had been declared, ill a speech 
X towards its legislature, and a from the throne to the city of Lon- 
most melancholy scene lias been dis- don, that no enquiry into the conduct 
played, capable of rending the licarts of the coinmanefers of the navy or the 
of its inliabitantsh I'he disgraces of armv employed in the expedition to 
tlie summer expedition to Walcheien Antwerp was thought expedient or 
were e|«eu to the whole world. The necessary. On the meeting of parlia- 
extent of our losses, the waste of na- ment, it was evident that so ^eat a 
tional treasure, the causes of the fail- disaster da had befallen the British 
ureof the expedition remained to be troops could not pass unnoticed; and, 
developed by tbe grand tribunal of on the first motion for an enquiry, the 
the nation. It is not a question of minister was left in a injuority. This 
party. It is not to decide, ^vhether was a presage, that the en^iry," at 
this or that description of persons is least, would be carried on with a con- 
to be intrusted with the management siderable degree of vigour, an4 tbe 
of public affairs. Not tbe interests of nation has not, in this respect, been 
ministers only are concerned, the ho- disappointed: but sever^ cinfiMU- 
neurofourarmy and navy is involved stances have littcnded it which wens 
in this melancholy controversy. but little expected* The fiiwt wa^ 

Univ£usal Mac. Vox*. XllL T 
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that the isation was exduded from the 
oral te»tiinony> as the galleries were 
cleared on the house going into the 
committee for the examining of wit- 
ndtes: and of course there were no 
shorthand writers to commit the iu- 
C}4mit( llmt might arise in the course 
oftlmf^odnatFon. This is in a great 

by the priiUing 
of the evidence for the use of the 
members, and the reprinting of it in 
all the papers. 

The rhotion for excluding strangers 
is open to any individual member, 
suid when made, cannot, according to 
the standing orders of the house, be 
opposed. It is not, of course, a po^ 
pular measure j and the member who 
makes it must be of strong nerves, and 
expect to hear, both within and with¬ 
out the waits of the house, some un¬ 
pleasant allusions to his conduct. The 
member, upon this occasion, who 
nightly puts the standing order in 
force when the Walcheren witnesses 
arc to be examined, is Mr. Charles 
Yorke, the member for Cambridge¬ 
shire, a gentleman of a family distin¬ 
guished in many respects. His grand¬ 
father was the celebrated Lord Hard- 
wickc, who, from very low circum¬ 
stances in his native town of Dover, 
was, by his abilities and some ])ecu- 
liarly fortunate occurrences, raided 
to the dignity of Chancellor and an 
earldom. His children all attained 
con:»iderabIe honours. One pf tlie 
younger sons was made a baron ; nnd 
another, the father of this geirtleman, 
had a patent of a peerage made out 
for him, whilst he held for a few days 
the dignity of Chancellor? yet, though 
it waited only for his own signature, 
he expired, leaving this designed ho¬ 
nour to him and his family, unenjoyed 
by himselfand unattainable by them. 

Mr. Yorke has been in places of 
tVust, and hxs sbewq talent in a consi¬ 
derable degree, united with that spirit 
which enables him to support any 
measure that he has undertaken, it 
vtOe to be expected that he should find 
occasion for {his spirit, and an oppor¬ 
tunity was soon given; but previously 
to itthb house had divided on the 
propriety of the measure of shutting 
tbeValleriet,aud had decided In his 
Ur Sur. <inestion was brought on 
by Mr.merrdan, m a motion for con- 
aieerjiqi tbe Itaaaing order of the 


.bouse, with a view to set it aside in 
this particular case, and it ^ve rise 
to an extraordinary debate; in which 
the sentiments of Mr. Windbam 
excited considerable animadversion 
from the language which he held on 
the reporters of debates, and his ap-^ 
parent indifference to popular censure 
nr applause on the speeches which he 
delivered in that house. Theconduct 
of the two members of the house (Mr. 
Yorke and Mr. Windham) was seized 
upon by the conductors of a place for 
popular debate, as a subject for dis¬ 
cussion, and doubtless it was likely to 
draw together a crowded audience. 
Their names appeared, in larj^e capi¬ 
tals, in placards about the city, and 
the question was put in strong lan¬ 
guage, Which was the most deserving 
of censure, the one for shutting up the 
galleries, or the other for his contempt 
of Ijic liberty of the press ? Little ef¬ 
fect was, however, we believe, pro¬ 
duced by these placards^ except in the 
d^etty foiuin, where the question was 
agitated. We should have known no¬ 
thing of them, but for the debates 
in parliament and the accidental sight 
of one of the placards on the walls, 
which, from the notice taken of them 
ill thq preceding evening in the house, 
MT had the curiosity to read. 

Mr. Yorke brought the matter be¬ 
fore jiar’dament, complaining of a 
breach of priyilege. The printer was, 
in consequeucc, oideied to the bar, 
where he expressed his sorrow for bis 
concern in an act that displeased the 
house, and gave up the name of the 
writer of the placard. This was Mr, 
Gale Jones, a celebrated popular ora¬ 
tor, wlio was ordered to be brought 
before the bar; and, in the m^an 
time, the poor priiifer, M‘bo had made 
the amende honorable^ was placed in 
the custody' of the serjeant-at-arms. 
The next night the author was brought 
before the bar of the house, and con¬ 
fessed tlie writing, expressing regret 
at the inconvenience sudereu on his 
account by the printer; and adding, 
that it was not his intention to infringe 
on the privileges of the house, or 
asperse the character of any member. 
He looked upon public character as a 
sort of public property; and when he 
first drew up the paper, he was not 
aware that he bad done wrong; but, 
on again recurring to it,, be found he 
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had transgressed the bounds which 
ought to limit , public commentary 
upon the proceedings of the bouse: 
for this he expressed his concern, and 
threw himself on the compassion of 
the h<iusc. On Mr. Yorke's tnntion 
he was, hy a Speaker’s warrant, com¬ 
mitted to Newgate, and the printer 
was discharged without paying his 
fees. 

On the propriety of debarring 
strangers froth being present at some 
discuRsions of the house there can be 
no doubt: and, if w-e might have he¬ 
sitated in the hrst instance to concur 
with Mr. Yorke, circumstances that 
have since occurred would incline ns 
not to disapprove )iis measure. The 
enquiry befttre the house becomes, 
every cay, of a more serious nature, 
and it involves a variety of characters. 
It may happen, in the warmth of at¬ 
tack or defence, much may hp said 
which sliould not, if possibly, get 
al^^oad among the public: we aU^ude 
particularly to the nisenssion, as irfc- 
lates to the army and navy, between 
whom (as a inembew said) the apple 
of discord lias been thrown in a very 
extraordinaiy manner. It may be re¬ 
collected, that soon after the great 
ends of the calamitous expedition 
were given up, and our troops were 
lying in a most deplorable condition in 
the island ofWalcberen, it was said, 
that the Earl of Chatham had hud an 
audience with his Majesty, to whom 
he presented a narrative of the pro¬ 
ceedings of tilts disgraceful campaign. 
This report has been lai<^ before Uie 
House of Commons; but, if we l^e- 
lieve its date, it was not presented to 
the King till nearly four months after 
the time at which he was understood 
to have dune it. In this report be 
completely exculpates himself, and 
throws the whole blame, in a very 
strong manner, upon the admiral, 
leaving to him to account for various 
parts of his conduct. The delivery of 
this |>aper will be attended with very 
curious consequences.* 

Lord Chatham is a cabinet minis¬ 
ter. He either kej>t within his own 
breast the contents of bis report till 
the da| of the date of it* presentrpcift, 
or be did not. If he did not, tlten 

* For a copy of the narrative, tee 
Uitlorical CbrobieJct 


blame attacbee io tbe minttters for 
putting the answer which they did 
into the King's mouth to the city of 
London: for assuredly, upon 
paper from the coinmahder-in-cllief» 
it is evident that an enquiry at leait 
is necessary, if not a court-mattiaU 
upon the commanders of the INffny 
and navv. But another edhtideti^hn 
was justly stated: Is it jnstlfiabW fh m 
com'mander-in-chief to lay before the 
King a paper in private, reflecting 
upon the conduct of officers, who may 
never have an opportunity of defend¬ 
ing themselves? And, in this case, 
it is evident, that if the House of 
Commons had not taken up the ques¬ 
tion, our admiral might have laboured 
under an undeserved censure, without 
any means of juslificalioin For our 
own pai t, we hold the character of aa 
admiral of the navy in too high esti¬ 
mation to listen, for a momenj:, to the 
insinuations of any one who has not 
given decisive proofs of his ability to 
censure. The paper is now before 
the public: the characters of the com- 
manders of the navy and of the army 
arc at stake. We hopo that justice 
will hold her even scales upon this 
important question. 

But the question relative to* the 
arniv and navy forms but a small part 
of the important enquiry, which may 
be divided into Xvio general heads, 
namely, of the plan and the execution 
of tlic expedition.' For tlie plan of 
the expedition the ministers only are 
accountahle; and here a variety of 
facts has already appeared, and'many 
more will he brought forward. Some 
very curious ones have occurred rela¬ 
tive to the medical department, vdiich 
it seems, was not consulted on tbe 
peculiar disorders to which the troopa 
mightbe cxposed.The evidence ofseve* 
ral officers of the army and navy, who 
were consulted upon tne plan has been 
given, and from their evidence, with 
that of medical men, it does jnot ap¬ 
pear that any one thing has occurred 
which might not previously have been 
expected. Allowing the plan to have 
been a good one, the praise or blame 
attached to the time ofqtnde1rtafcinj|[ it 
belong to the ministers $ and it Baa 
transpired, that it was not expect^ 
hy Austria to operate materially in its 
service. W ith respect to the pSirt be¬ 
longing to miajstcrst the bUbe will 
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be divided amon^ difTerent persons ^ 
for the two duellists are accountable 
poly for that part which took "place 
whilstthey were in office; unless, by 
tbeirabrupt departure, they left things 
in confusion, and then they will be 
deserving of a double censure. 

' the dptaib of the expedition 

tJiady grounds of en- 
dniry^^H^ M it is generally allowed, 
tnat both navy and army were well 
mppointedi the enquiry from the time 
the ships left the Downs to the return 
of the Earl of Chatham, will form a 
aeparate account, which will neces¬ 
sarily occupy the attention of all who 
are -well acquainted with military 
Inatters. Here a plain question oc- 
curi-—Would Bonaparte, with such a 
fr>rce, have been contented with his 
officers if they had just come in sight 
of the place of their destination, and 
had not cveft hazarded the taking of 
the forts before it, on which they 
inigbt have judged of ulteiior ope¬ 
rations? As to all the operations in 
the island of Walchcren, we look upon 
them as of j)o consequence, as the 
afmy ni^htSave moved forward with¬ 
out taking Flushing, the Beet being 
perfectly competent to prevent that 
island from interfering with the ob¬ 
jects of the expedition. 

A melancholy enquiry now occurs: 
When Lord Chuham had letircd from 
his troops and their complaints, what 
was the conduct of the ministry as to 
the cure of those complaints, or the 
•withdrawing of the troops from the 
vnhappv island? This question be- 

I ongs solely to ministers. On this (here 
s somewhere an awful responsibility. 
Such distressing scenes have seldom 
occurred in any army, and an enquiry 
cannot restojr-e to life or health the 
thousands that have fallen a sacrifice 
to the Walcfaeren disease. 

Whilst the nation has been looking 
ydth great anxiety and attention to 
the prai$:eed?Qg6 of its great council, 
on a calamitous expedition, meetings 
have been held in which the interests 
of part of our fellow-subjects have 
^ome under dUcu^ion, and produced 
a manful ap^^^al in a petition to tlie 
li^slattire on the grievances under 
which they suffer. It is one of the 
curious osrcutostanceS attending the 
preaching of Christianity, that that 
iuligiosif which was intendad by the 


Great Teacher to be the religion of 
love, has been perverted, by his fol¬ 
lowers, into a system of deadly hatred. 
These Islands were formerly of a pe^ 
culiar description of Chibtians: the 
mmority change their minds, and at¬ 
tribute to the minority the most odious 
crimes, such that their oath cannot 
be taken,and, in consequence, deprive 
them of a great number of civil pri-^ 
vilegcs. The majority forget, that 
almost every thing they possess that 
is valuable was obtained for them by 
ancestors who were of the opinions 
which the sons now hold in such ex¬ 
treme contempt But it is moie re- 
maVkable, that these islands affect to 
he more enlightened, aud to have a 
purer insight into Christianity than 
their neiglibours on the continent; 
and yet, on the other side of the water, 
religious distinctions ore abolished, 
whilst here we are attached to them, 
and not only attached to them, but 
denjfttothe majority’of the population 
of^ie country a participation in civil 
privileges. For it must be recollected, 
that the members of the church of 
England are the privileged cast, and 
this cast does not contain a fifth part 
of the population of the two islands. 
The question must come toan ample 
discussion in both houses. The peti¬ 
tion presented to them lirings the case 
of the Catholics fairly before the pub¬ 
lic : this will ie^, wc hope, to a coin- 
)lcte revision of all the laws on le- 
igion; and, whilst the rights of the 
churches of England and Scotland 
are recognised, we trust that, in civil 
matters, tlic members of them will 
not be allowed a superiority over their 
feIIow»-«ubjecl5. As to the acticlos of 
faith of these societic.-, they aie scarce¬ 
ly worthy of a moment's notice: they 
cither agree with scriptutc, or they do 
not. In either case, if the members 
are contented, let them retain their 
opinions; but why should they'wish 
to thrust their system down other 
people's throats? We are persuaded^ 
that the state will find no difficulty 
from religion, but what is created by 
itself. The established churches have 
immense revenues settled upon them; 
let them enjoy, in quiet, their com¬ 
forts,; no one will interfere with them: 
-—but to throw a stigma on their fel¬ 
low-citizens, who do not go into their 
churches, is a tbing so absurd, and so' 
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ridiculous* and so viischievous, that 
wc are aitonishcd that any persons, 
enjoying; the advantages of education, 
can civc them encourajxcment. 

WhiUt we are enquiring into the 
history of an expedition, and part of 
our feilow-subjccts are claiming the 
rights of citizenship, Bonaparte is em* 
ployed in the continuance of his de¬ 
signs,—in giving laws to his new em¬ 
pire, removing every kind of intole¬ 
rance, enlarging the hounds of his 
kingdom, and removing his troops 
from the past scenes of glory to a 
country which tliev will awe hv their 

^ » V 

])re8cnce. The mai riage that has been 
so much talked ot, has not taken place. 
Demurs, it is said, Imve arisen at St. 
Petershuigh, and .the lady fixed on 
sliields hciself under a pi ior engage¬ 
ment. Jt will not, however, be dif¬ 
ficult to find a partner to bis bed ;»and 
lie may perhaps lenew the Persian 
system, which, however foreign ^ 
European politics, was better adapte\ 
to improve a royal bieed. Holland 
is not yet iucorporalccl, hut a great 
pait is placed within the limits of 
France, and Walchcren, renowned 
for our calamities, is become u suh- 
piefectiire of the great empire. The 
value of Antwerp is made known to 
the world by our futile attempts to 
dcstioy Its navy, and both sides of 
the Sciieldt are French, The naval 
arsenal is receiving daily accessions 
of strength; and the time is altered 
since we liad a commissioner at Dun¬ 
kirk to sec to the demolition of the 
fortifications of that town. But the 
great point on which the enemy has 
been em)>loYe<l is the withdrawing of 
his troops from various quarters, and 
inarciiing them into .'**'paiii. Immense 
bodich have crossed the Pyrenees; 
ami, as might he expected, the King 
of Spain has begun his operations, 
and marched from Madrid to ternii- 
nafe the war. 

Of all the histories of conquered 
nations, this of Spain will he most re¬ 
markable. A large population, with 
great resources has seen, within its 
bosom, its enemies, who have been 
permitted, after being once driven 
back, to recruit their strength at one 
extremity of the kingdom, then to ad¬ 
vance ogain into the middle of the 
country, aiKl,whiUt theirattentiou was 
occupied with a distant warfare, they 


were unaisailed in the capital, and 
waited very composedly till theycottU 
advance forward, with increased 
strength, to subdue the whole ocHiii* 
try. To render this history the more 
remarkable, the inhabitants, wore as* 
sisted by a powerful island that 
the complete command af the atia 
and could convey troops to any.part 
it pleased; but which, from the con-* 
fusion either of its own or of Spanish 
councils, tTever sent its forces to any 
place where they could make an ef¬ 
fectual impression. Talavcra will bo 
renowned for giving a peerage and a 
ension to an IbigTishman, who left 
is sick and wounded to the mercy of 
the enemy, and cariicd the remainder 
of his troops with gre^t rapidity out of 
(heir reach. After that battle, the 
French were perfectly secuie, they 
discomfited the Spaniards in several 
inferior engagements, and prepared 
tiieinselves for putting a complete 
end to the contest. 

The time arrived for the great 
struggle. Tlic junta at Seville bad 
long shewn its inability to carry ou 
with honour the aflairs of the nation* 
Tiiey were low minds, who could n<4 
look to tfie new order of things, but, 
under the name of Ferdinand, go¬ 
verned with all the petty intrigues of 
his father's weak and vicious courh 
Their flight, in great confusion, gave 
to the inhabitants of Seville the fiist 
intelligence of their impending fate. 
I'he mountains of La Mancha were 
supposed to be impenetrable barriers 
between them and Madrid, and^the 
passes were guarded by so large an 
armed foice of Spaniards, that no 
apprehensions were entertained of the 
security of the south of Spain. On 
a sudden the truth was blazoned out 
at Seville,—the barriers were forced, 
the Spanish troops were dispersed in 
every direction, the French wer# 
inarching into the valliejt 6f the soujh# 
and theie was nothing to impede tlKir 
progress to Cadiz. 

Nothing could fie more evident 
than that, on the settlement of tbn 
afiairs of Austria, a great tbtfe would 
be sent into Spain. As'th^ pasted 
the Pyrenees, the north of Speitk 
would soon be secured, and theticgini 
in the middle of the kingdom wdoid 
be at liberty to move forward. No 
time ifas lost by the king. At looft 
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U» belia^ secured the middle of the 
l^ingdotn, and bad troops sufficient 
for ulterior operations* he marched 
touth««rda* atid* by one of those weli- 
cmnbined operations of which the 
Trench aniSiuch masters* he attacked 
aMrery post pn the mountains at the 
pe ee .ifa b* a»d the defenders disap- 
it were by enchantment, 
leavi^ tbitr country entirely at the 
mercy ofthe enemy. Nothing* in the 
plains^ could resist his impetuosity: 
a large body of troops* under the 
command oftheDukeof Alhequerque, 
escaped to Cadiz; and here arc placed 
the last hopes of resistance* The 
Spanish navy in that port is placed 
out of reach of every attack* and the 
fortifications arc put into a state of 
defence. The inhabitants seem de¬ 
termined to resist to the utmost; but, 
in the mean time* the Kin^'is reiluc-, 
ing to subjection all the iptctior of 
the country; and will he enabled to 
bring such a force against the town* 
that* though the place may exhibit' 
proofs of valour* it will be only a 
useless exjKUiditore of blood* and fend 
not iu the least to alter the destinies 
of Spain*' 

A total want of policy has been ex¬ 
hibited by Spain and its allies. Spain 
had been most miserably.governed. 
Its abomihabie inquisition had de- 
.stroyedttber energies of the nation.— 
What wai‘a Bourbon to them? an<l 
particularly, a Bouibon whose right 
^ the crown was disputable: a son* 
vAto had intrigued against his father* 
and seized the crowir before bis time? 
•—Tied up in formalities, the junta 
never proposed any grand measure to 
unite the people* and to stir up en¬ 
thusiasm. They called indeed the 
Cortez; but at what time—when half 
the kingdom could not jios.sibly send 
deputies. In short* the whole is such 
R history of imbecility in council* as 
no nation ever before exhibited. 

Portugal is in a peculiar situation. 
JEngland is debating on the propriety 
of taking thirty thousand Portuguese 
into its service at the moment that 
beveral l^eoch corps are entering into 
Portugal; and probably before our 
money can reach that unhappy coun- 
try* it will a^in be in possession of 
the French. The titled and tlie to-be- 
pensioned Lord Wellington is in that 
counuj with the remains of bit Eng* 


lish army. We have not the least 
doubt of *the valour of our troops. 
In retreating to their ships, as therr 
comrades did under General Moore* 
they will not disgrace their country, 
though they must excite regret* that 
the effiorts of our land-forces have, in 
so many instances* of late years been 
unavailing. 

The rest of Europe aiTords little 
matter for observation. The Turks 
and Russians seem' to be resting on 
their arms; and at St. Petersburgh, 
various alterations are taking place in 
the arrangement of llieir difterent 
boards of administration, probably 
suggested by the improvements in the 
executive governiiHjnt at Palis* We 
are still far from a complete account 
of the transactions in Sweden: but 
their late king is travelling through 
Geimany* and the declared heir to 
the crown made Ins public ap¬ 
pearance at Stockholm. Holland Is 
/Waiting in fear and anxiety for its 
future destiny. It has still a king; 
but whether he will long remain so* 
or what will be the fate of his king¬ 
dom, time must determine. 'J'he 
peninsula of Spain and Portugal will 
probably aflbrd liim a happy retreat 
from theembarassmentbuf his present 
kingdom. 

At home* the petitions from the 
city of W'’estminster to the King and 
the House of Commons were cartied 
unantmuusly* and they expiess truths 
so often repeated to the nation* that 
it will hear them as things of course* 
and they will then fall into neglect. 
1'hcy gave occasion, however* to Sir 
F. Biiidctt and Lord Cochrane to 
meet tlicir constituents, and to re¬ 
ceive from them unbounded applause 
for their conduct in parliament.— 
The Common Council of London 
also petitioned parliament against 
Lord Wellington's pension bill; the 
motion for the petition being carried 
without a division. Such a petition 
cannot fail of meeting our most cor¬ 
dial approbation; for we see* with 
extreme regret* a man loaded with 
honours* wlio ran away from the ene¬ 
my as fast as he could* leaving bis 
sick and Wounded in their possession ; 
whilst Sir Robert Wilson* a for mora 
meritorious officer* is so little ootiedd 
for his {piUant services. 

The Hoase of Commons bas pro^ 
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sented very extraordinary scene*— 
the minkters in repeated minorities. 
The Walcheren expedition is a miil- 
■tone ^out tlieir necks; and Lord 
Chatham's paper* with bis examina¬ 
tion* gave rise to a debate of the 
greatest importance. This took place 
on the 33a* when Mr. Whitbread 
moved for whatever papers* memo¬ 
randa* reports* &c. relating to the 
Scheldt expedition* which might have 
been presented by Lord Chatham to 
his Majesty. His Lordship had been 
questioned on this subject; but* after 
long delay, had declined to give an 
answer, and consequently gave ground 
for the presumption that such papers 
were in existence. In his Majesty's 
speech it was said* that orders had been 
given to layon the table such papers on 
the subject of the expedition as would 
be thought sathfactoi y. Of the narra¬ 
tive of Lord Chatham ministers could 
know nothing, and his evidence j:un- 
firmed that point. As it was asfcr- 
taii^pd that a paper had been presenyd 
to the King* of which they kney 
nothing, their ignorance with respect 
to similar papers was not an argument 
against the demand for their produc¬ 
tion. As to tlie delivery of the nana- 
tive to the King by Loid’Chathani* 
it was unnecessary to dwell. The 
theojy of the government did not 
warrant it, and business could not go 
on if such things weie allowed. In 
his Lordship's ouiciiil dis))atchcs the 
services of the navy had been spoken 
of with unqualified approbation; but 
in the narrative an imputation was 
cast upon it* which must be substan¬ 
tiated or removed. Had not this en¬ 
quiry taken place, there would have 
been in the King's closet an accusa¬ 
tion of an admiral, wliich he would 
never have had the opportoniiy of re- 
pciling. By such a system of fa¬ 
vouritism* his Majesty's best subjects 
ip'ighi be ,catumiuat|d without the 
possibility of the accused being heard 
in his defence. 

Mr* Rider admitted the right of 
calling for these papers* but upon the 
grouun of discretion, he should op¬ 
pose the motion; asking whether they 
could search, the private escrutoire 
for them ?—Mr. Ponsonby asked whe¬ 
ther it would be discreet In the House 
|o allow a military commander and a 
privy epuosellor to resort to such prac¬ 


tices as fhese ? If such plots esMQiacBL 
nations were to be carried oa without 
responsibility on the part of tttulsterit 
ourgovernmentwoula differ in ndCbiiig 
from an absolute monarchy*—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that it was impossible to answer 
address of that House without a pelu 
sonal application to the adt 

he stated that when the auv^ was 
given to thecity ofLobdon^tlHq^Wi^ 
not in possession of Lord Chatham's 
narrative; and if they had been so* the 
at»wer would not have been altered. 
—Sir Home Popham* with great feel¬ 
ing* addressed the House on the wrong 
that would accrue to Admiral Stra- 
chan* if the motion was not agreed to. 
That papers do exist of the kind de¬ 
scribed in the motion we are warrant¬ 
ed in believing* from the circumstance 
that none of his Majesty's confidential 
ministers deny the fact* and of course 
it follows that the admiral's conduct 
may have been still more misrepre¬ 
sented. If no other papers were pre- 
Msented, why did not the noble I*ord* 
when questioned* give a candid an¬ 
swer to this purpose? As to the ad¬ 
miral, what security can he have that 
other papers of accusation do not exist 
against iiim } Me is not theonly sufferer; 
every officer in his profession sympa¬ 
thises witl) him. It is a question of 
justice. With what face coisld any 
one who i^iked against this address 
rct\irn to hts i^nstiluents ? Make me 
your representative* who denied to a 
brave officer the opportuniU of re^ 
peiling charges derogatory ot his ho¬ 
nour* and secretly and clandestinely 
conveyed against him to his sovereign. 

‘ Mr, R. Waid asserted* that if thera 
was any proof of the existence of the 
papers called for* he should vote for 
their production; and Sir S. Romilly 
reiniuded him of the practlcWof the 
courts he had quitted* where* if a 
witness refused to answer to a ques* 
tion on the presentment of a pitper* If 
was taken for granted that such .a pa¬ 
per was in existence. As to the pro¬ 
duction of the papers called £r>r there 
could he no doubt* since his Majesty 
would cheerfully proSuce them to h» 
faithful Commons. The Hjouse woul4 
recollect the means reiortcm to for the 
production of a paper from Captain 
Huxley Sandon* and it couldmbt vt- 
fu«e to addict for documdhU most 
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important to tlm intereiti jMStiee 
and the Rood'order of the navy and 
^riny.-<-^>ir J. Amtruthor pontendodi 
that unleas they wished to shelter the 
accused parties behind,the King's 
namet they must accede to the ad- 
drest.«r-Xhc Attorney-General vindi- 
Mded, of hord Chatham in 

|tfft » li ^ inydhe question. 

for the motion, 
be urged from their 
beipii^^lik an important part of an 
anqtufya knowing that an important 
document did exist, and therefore 
they were bound to ask for its produc¬ 
tion. Lord Chatham, from the mo¬ 
ment he took the command, became 
as responsible to his country as any 
other soldier; and he had no right to 
cut out for himself, and his represen¬ 
tations, a royal mad to the King's ear. 
He ought to have made his communi¬ 
cations in the regular channel. The 
King can do nothing without an advi¬ 
ser. Here was an unofficial paper made 
official, and by whose advice ^ Some 
one must have ad vised it, and the same 
person might make the other commu¬ 
nications official."The Solicilor-Ge- 
aeral asked whether, if a private let¬ 


ter upon a public subject were ad« 
dressed to (be King, that letter was to 
be laid before the House, if it bad any 
allusion to this inotion ?"Mr. Whit- 
bread, in a very niasterly manner, 
summed up, and was peculiarly,though 
not improperly, severe in his concui- 
sion upon the conduct of ministers; 
and he had no hesitation in saying 
that, if they retained their places,Eng¬ 
land must be the victim of their,dis¬ 
cordance between each other and their 
general mismanagement. It was im¬ 
possible to look upon any part of their 
conduct without indignation. How 
was their answer to the city of-Lon¬ 
don to be accounted for ? Were they 
in the habit of consulting with eacn 
other? They met indeed at cabinet 
dinners; but ttfeir cabinet supper, 
this evening, they niight eat with what 
appetite th<y'may,—On the division 
were found mr the motion 178 
against it - 171 

over ministers 7 

We congratulate the country on 
tills division, and expect, ere long, an 

Impeachment, 
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Adultery Analysed, AddrjtiaqA to 
Mr. and Mrs. ———, of 
Notoriety. 8vo. Os. 

A Letter addressed to W.WiUner- 
force, fisq. on the Subject of the pro* 
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posed Establishment of ttMarine In¬ 
surance Company, with a Capital of 
Five Millions. By A. Freeport, Esq. 
Ss.6d. 

""Practical-and descriptive Essays on 
ft[e E^nrithy’bf Fnel and Manage- 

Buchanan. 8vo. 

fO$.6d. 

Observations upon the 
pfopdsiro Application to the l^cijisla- 
torc of these Kingdoms, for the Grant 
of a Charter to effect Marine Insu¬ 
rances. 2s. 

A Letter to the UIght Hon, W. 
Windham, on his Opposition to I^ord 
Erskine’s Bill fot preventing Cruelty 
to Animals. 2s. 

Observations on thellostilityevinced 
by Mr. Wm. Hale and the Rev. John 
Thomas to the Principles of the Lon¬ 
don Female Penitentiarv. Is. 

A Defence of Bank 'Notes against 
the Opinions which have appeared in 
the Morning Chronicle, Cohbet's 
Register, and a recent Pamphlet, en¬ 
titled the High Price of Bullion, a 
Proof of the Depreciation of Bank' 
Notes, By Jw Grenfell, Ksq. is. 

A I..etter from M. Burgoyne, Ksq. 
e>f Marks Hall, to the Freeholders and 
Inhabitants of the County of Essex. 2s. 

Considerations deserving of the 
"State on a national sacred Temple, 
Itc. as preferable to tlic naval Pillars 
and other Tro])hies proposed to cele¬ 
brate British Victories. By F. l^ec, 
A.M, 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 

A short DescrijUion of the Human 
Muscles j arranged as they appear on 
Dissection, By J. innes. i2tno. 
7s. 6d, 

Observations on the Rupture of the 
Uterus, on the SnuRleV in Infants, 
and on Mania Lactea. By T. Den¬ 
man, M.D. 28.6d. 

A New Pttmily Herbal, or popular 
Account of the Natutc an<l Properties 
of tiic .various Plants used in Medicine, 
Diet, and the Arts. By R.J, Thorn¬ 
ton, M.D* With Cuts, by Bewick. 
DemyBvo. ll^lls.dd. or royal, al.2s. 

MILITAHY, 

A sho^" Narrative of the late Cam¬ 
paign the British Army under the 
Ordert of the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Chatham, K.G. ds. 

NATURAL HISTORY. . 

The History and DelineMiion of the 
Hone in alfbU Varieties; with the 
Character of the Race Ho*ae and the 


BusitiNs of the Turf. By J. Lawrence. 
4to. dl. 15s. 

NOVELS. 

The Refusal. By Mrs. West. 5 
vols. il. Is. 

The Festival of St, Jago: a Spanish 
Romance. 2 vols. los. 

The Alderman and Peer, or (he 
Ancient Castle and Modern Villa. By 
M ias Byron. S vols. 15s. 

The Libertine IJusband. From the 
French of Madame de Stael Hohtoin. 
2 vols. 8a. 

A new and uniform Library Edition 
of the British Novelists. Comprising 
every Work of acknowledged Merit 
wliici) is nsuallv classed under tlic 
Denomination ofNovcIs. The Works 
of each Author wilt be given, succes¬ 
sively, preceded by a biographical 
Sketcli; and a critical Preface will be 
prefixed to each Work, Interspersed 
with the British Novels will be given 
tl^ best Translations from tlie most 
.esteemed foreign Writers. 'i"o be 
pubiislu'tl in Nuiiihers, price Is.— 
Each Number will contain T'Orty 
Pages of l...ctier-press, and an illus-tra- 
livc Engraving, higldy finished, from 
an original l^csign, by an Aitisi of the 
first celebrity. 

Family Piide and Humble Merit. 
By E. Senate, M.D. .‘7 vols. Ifis. 

BiondcUa, or the Enamoured Spi¬ 
rit. 5s. POETRY. 

I'he Curate: a Poem. fc. 5»!. 

English Minstrelsy; being a Selec¬ 
tion fugitive roctrv from the iiest 
Englisli Anthois; with some original 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. 2 vols, 
fc. 1 Is. 

The Pursuits of Fashion: a satirical 
Poem. 10«. 

The Council of Twelve, or St. .Ste¬ 
phen’s Mu.ster-Roll: a satirical Poem. 
$s. fid. 

Sonnets and otlier Poems. By 
Martha Hanson. 2 vols. fc, 14s. 

The Conquest of Canaan : a Seato- 
nian Piizo Poem. By G. Byrne, 
Esq. M.A. 2 s, fid; 

Hero and Leandcr* a Poem. 3s. 

The 1 landscape: a Poem. By the 
Rev. J. Richards, M.A. ‘ Js. fitl. 

*rhe Rise, Progress, and Termina¬ 
tion of the O.P. War: in poetic Epis¬ 
tles; including, all the Songs, Pla¬ 
cards, Toasts, &c, &c. By T. Tegg, 
M.A. fc. 5s. 

Select Poems, &c* By the late 
J. D. Worgan, of Bristol. 8vo. Ts 
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Three IiCtters a(Ulrc!»:ied to tlicRight 
Hon. Lord Eldon, on the Subject of 
his liaviug excluded (Iciiticmen, who 
have written for the public Journals, 
from the Mngiisli liar. Is. Cwl. 

'J’lu* Substance of a Speech deliver¬ 
ed by the Uiglit Hon. Lord Viscount 
Melville, .fan. 9> 1810. 

An Ap))caf to his Majesty on the 
State of the Nation, By .1. Hague. 3s. 

A Jjctter on the Genius and Dispo¬ 
sition of the rrench Government, 
including a View of the French Em¬ 
pire. (»'. 

Answer to I.ord Grenville’s Letter 
to the Earl of Fingaion the Sui»ject 
of the Veto. Is. 

Historical Survey of the Foreign 
Allairs of Great li^ ituin for the Year 
Ism. By G. F. l^cckie. ils. 

Observations respecting the public 
Jsvpenditurc and the InHuence of the 
Grown. By the Ut. Hon. G. Hose. ‘i^s. 

Correspondence between Mr. 
<;rctai»v Canning and llie lion, D. 
^Erskine. 3s. * 

A Letter from the Right Hon. l-nrd 
Viscount Melville to the- Isarl of Abei- 
deen, relative to the Management of 
tile Civil Serviec V)f tlie Navy. ‘^s.(id. 

Observations on tlic Sinkin^ Fund, 
luiinijly lecoinincnded to the Atten¬ 
tion of Members of Parliament pre¬ 
vious to the passing of a new Loan 
Bill. ts.Od. 

Cursory Heinai ks on the (lorrcspon- 
dence between Lord Melville and Mr- 
Fercevat. Is. (3d. 

A short historical Sketch and Ac¬ 
count of the Cxpeiisea incurred un¬ 
der tlie Heads of (Mvil List, ‘is, (id. 

Effects of ilie CJontinental Biockadc 
upon the <^>mmcrce, I'inanccs, Oe- 
dit, and Prosperity of the British 
Islands. By Sir F. jrivernois. 4s. 

Radical Ueforin; its Effects on the 
Abolition of Sinecures and Pensions 
in tlic moderating of party Violence, 
and in the Restoration of a secure and 
lasting Peace to Europe, es, 
RKLIGION. 

The Book of Job. Translated from 
the Heb^e^♦, by Miss Smith. With a 
Preface and Annotations, by the Rev. 
F. Randnlph, D.D- 8vo. 78. 

All Address,deli vered Sunday, Nov. 
!36,1809, at WorshipStreet, Finsbury 
Souare, upon the Interment of S. 

^wdell» J* Evans, A.M. H. 



1'he Gleaner’s Remarks on the Pa- 
r-ables of the Prodigal Sou and the 
good Samaritan; ' with some Frag¬ 
ments. Is.Gd. 

A Sermon, preached in his Midot-l 
ty’b (?hapel atWhitehaih Jatuadltt^. 
By F. Haffgitf, D.D. Is-Od.; ' 

The Clmrcli Corntnunie^t 4 
mnn, preached, altered; and 
fn>m* Dr. Rogers. By £* 

D.D. Od. ^ 

A Sermon, preached before the 
University of 0.xff>rd, at St. Mary*s» 
Jan. *^8, 1810. By D. Wilson, M.A. 
is.Od. 

A lirief and clear Confession of the 
Cliristian Faith. Written by that 
learned and godly Martyr, J. Hooper. 
Js. (id. 

Fresh Cautions to the Public,*ora 
Letter to the Rev. E. Pearson, D.D. 
from the Rev. C. Simeon, M.A. is, 

A Letter addressed to the Editor of 
the Orthodox Churchman’s Maga¬ 
zine ; containing Remarks ou the 
Rev. Mr. Simeon’s Sermon, entitled 
the Churchman’s Contession. ByE. 
Pearson, D.D, 6d. 

I’lie Christian laid Forth in his 
whole Disposition and C.arriage. By 
J. Hail, D.D. Revised, drc. by H, 
Badd^A.M. is, 

topooraphy. 

A Topographical Account of the 
Parish of Scamjiton, in the County of 
l.incoln, and or the Roman Antiq^oi- 
ties lately discovered tlicre; together 
with an Account of the Family of 
Bolle. By the Rev. C. Illingworth^ 
A,M. FU.'S. 4to. il,lls.6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels or Observations relative to 
several Parts of Barbary and the Le¬ 
vant. By T. Shaw, D.D. F.R.S* a 
vols. 8vo. ll. 4s, 

I'ravels through tlie ISmpire of Mo¬ 
rocco. By J. Buti'u, M D. 7s. 

A general yPHR®* 

and Travels j forming a cttmieilrflis- 
tory of the Origin and rrogress^of 
Discovery by Sea and Land. By J- 
Pinkerton. 6 vols« 181. 13s. 

A Tour through the Atlantic^ or 
Recollections fiom Madeira, the A- 
zores, and Newfoundland; ii^luding 
the Period of Discovery, I^^tice. 
Manners, and Customs of each^ace} 
with Memorandft from tbe Convenii, 
visited in 1809v io H.M.^ VostaL By 
R. Steele, Esq. ivo. Os# 
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HISTORICAL 

Walchemn Extebition. 

Ci^ ^ the Earl ChatkanC$ State- 
mM qf .hi$ Froc€edtngs\ dated the 
‘ 16/if Od^r* Presented to 

14^4 Fehruariff 1810 . 

MillmiMiog to your Majesty a 
Mf j s Ma$smU of my proceedings in 
-tho ex#eii«ion of the service vour 
Mqealy graciously pleased to 
coitfida to me* and of the events 
Yhich occurred in the course of it, it 
U not my intention to trouble yo*ir 
Majesty with any further details of 
the earlier parts of our operations, 
wbicb, bavin|[ terminated In the 
speedy reduction of Watcheren by 
your Majesty's troops, and the occu¬ 
pation or the adjacent inlands, and of 
the important post of Batz, received 
at the time your Majesty's most gra¬ 
cious approbation^ but to connne 
snyielf principally in the narrative, 
which I am anxious to be permitted 
to bring under your Majesty's view, 
to the consideration of the two fol- 
Ibwinip points, as most immediately 
^plying to the .conduct and hnal rc- 
ault of the expedition to the Scheldt: 
r—1st, The ground upon ^bich, after 
the army was at length assembled near 
Bata, a landing in prosecution of 
the ulterior objfecis of the expedition 
was not deemed advisable :T-^dty, 
Why that army was not sooner there 
assembled, in reading to comnieuce 
further operations. 

With respect to the former proposi¬ 
tion, I am inclii^ed to think Ihat it is 
$o clear and evident, that no further 
operations could at that time, and in 
the then sickly state of the army, have 
been undertaken with any prospect 
of tuepets, that it would be uuneces- 
aarity trepassjng on your Majestywto 
agtcrjillj feiiiftt cb more detail on this 
poiniPyiiBBp been already brought 
ne&re yod*Filajesty, in inv dispatch 
of ^th of August: and the chief 
object of this paper will he directed 
to shew to your Majesty, that the 
second poin^ namely* why the arpiy 
was not^hrought up sooner to the 
dcitiej^n from wucnce its ulterior 
f^pcra|M>ns''were to commence} ir 
pttr«dT a naval consideration, and that 
the oelay4id ii) no shape rest whh 
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in which the army was concerned, 
every facility, on the <ontrary, having 
beeaafforded by their movements to 
the speody progress of the armament. 

In doing this, it will, 1 conceive, be 
necessary, for the sake of perspicuity, 
that 1 should take up the considera¬ 
tion of this business from its com¬ 
mencement 

Your Majesty will permit me here 
to recall to your recollection, the 
change which took place in the ori¬ 
ginal project formed for the attack of 
Antwerp, and of the French fleet in 
the west Scheldt, in consequence of 
the opinions of the General and Staff 
Officers, to whom this question was 
referred; and a combined operation 
of the army and navy; the whole, with 
the exception of the force to be left 
for the reductien of Walcheren, to 
proceed up the west Scheldt, was 
acjtordingly determined on. 

upon the practicability of such an 
bperation being at once cariiedinto 
execution, which was, however, the 
groundwork of the expedition, and 
which alone, in the opinion of all 
persons consulted, seemed to afford 
any prospect of success, even in the 
most sanguine view of the subject jii 
all ether respects, 1 must confess I 
entertained great doubts, till the com¬ 
munication of a distinct official opi¬ 
nion, given on this point by the Lords 
of this Admiralty, decided, in the 
affirmative, this important question. 

At the same time it is to be re¬ 
marked, that the occupation of WaU 
cheren, which by some persons it had 
been thought possible to leave behind 
us, and the feduclion of Flushing, 
which it had once been proposed only 
to mask, were deemed indispen^hie 
to the security of the fleet, in case of 
disaster; and accorflingly a consider¬ 
able separate force was allotted to this 
service} and, in this view, it was 
besides dutiiictly agreed upon, that a 
vigorous attack by uie navy, upon the 
sea front, should be made at the same 
time that the troops, after effecting 
their igBdipg, advanced to invest 
Flushing;} it being hoped, that, by 
a powenoli eo-op^tion from the sea, 
at the moment the troops presented 
themselves before the place, the labour 
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have been aVoide^^ and a considerable 
|>ortion of (he force allotted to this 
service set at liberty, to follow the 
army up the Scheldt. How far this 
expectation was fulfilled* 6r whether 
the assurance given that the whole of 
the arnianient (the part to be landed 
atWalchcren excepted) should beat 
once transported up the Scheldt, in 
prosecution of the ultimate objects of 
the expedition, was carried into effect, 
or was wholly disappointed, the in¬ 
formation already before your Ma¬ 
jesty will have in a great measure 
shewn, and which it wilt be my duty to 
bring more particularly under your 
Msgesty's view, when I detail the sub¬ 
sequent course of our proceedings. 
From what cause this failure en¬ 
sued, whether it arose from insuffi¬ 
cient arrangements on the part of the 
Adirriial* or was the unavoidaldc le- 
sultof difficulties inherent in the na¬ 
ture of the expedition itself, it is not 
for me, considering it entirerj^as a 
najal question, to presume to differ 
any opinion upon to your Majesty, , 
it may, however, be here proper to 
remark, that, in all the projects whirh 
have at various times been brought 
forward on the subject of an attack 
upon the island of Walchcren and (he 
Scheldt, the necessity of having a 
wind a good deal to the wcstward.with 
moderate weather, has always been in¬ 
sisted on. Without these advantages, 
in the one case, the passage would be 
difficulty in the other, the surf would 
prevent a landing on the points 
deemed most favourable in other re¬ 
spects* In the present instance, 
owing to the wind blowing strong from 
the westward, the surf was actually 
such as to prevent a landing on either 
of tlie points fitst hxed on for that 
purpose bv the Admiral; and the 
situation of the gdn-boats and trans- 
orts, at anchor in the Stone Deep, 
cconiing very critical, and the gale 
increasing, he found it necessary to 
carry such of the Heet as was 
arrived, for safety, into the Kooin-pot, 
and by which means the division of 
the army destined for the attack of 
Waicberen was enabled to effect its 
latMUog from a more sheltered an¬ 
chorage on the Brre Sand, to the 
westward of Fort den Haak, At this 
licaet the division under Lieulenaut- 
fBaneral Lord Eosslyo^ as well as that 


under Lieutenant-General GrQeTetKir» 
also the cavalry, artillery, &c, were 
not arrived; but they weiwaftonaardn 
on their making the lelaad. ordered 
by the Admiral into the Veer Oat 
It is, however, particularly deserviM 
of attention, that this measdiW, thosm 
in itself one of great advamakge, mTw 
as it applied to the divide^ itiMiiiiadi 
for the attack on 

placing the transports* M 

small craft in security, wm if carried 
further, certainly not a little at vari« 
ance with the leading imrpose of the 
expedition, namely, the running with 
the right wing, and the advance of 
the army at once up the West Scheldt, 
at the same moment that the attack 
upon Walchercn was proceeding; but 
that even this need have delayed it 
for more than three or four days, un¬ 
less on account of naval difficulties, 
which it will be for the Admiral, not 
for me, to explain, i deny; for as 
soon as Ter Vecre and the Fort of 
Rammakins fell, which happened on 
theddof August, the j^sageof the 
Sloe was open to the transports and 
gun-vessels; or they might have en¬ 
tered by the Durloo or by the Zout- 
land passages, the batteries of Dyi- 
kook, of Vygeetcr, and the' Nolle* 
having been all carried by the army, 
early on the Ut of August; and on 
the same day tlve battery of Borslen, 
at the soutlr-west end of S, Beveiand, 
was abandoned on the nvovement of a 
detachment fmm the corps under hir 
John Hope; and I know of notliing 
(but this, of course, is a point for Uid 
Admiral to speak to) to have pre¬ 
vented the^ line-of-battie ships and 
frigates from coming in and j>aMing 
up above Flushing, in the first in¬ 
stance, according to the plan on* 
ginalF decided upon. 

BeftHc, however, 1 pursne further 
the details of die proewdiags of the 
army, governed as flinty i^cessarily 
were (until a footing dj^d ht^leajwea 
on die continent) b^Kr me^ements 
of the navy, 1 must for a moment 
refer to two separate operatloirs: the 
one under Lteuteiiant-General Lord 
Huntley and ComAiodore (Iwen, and 
the other under Lientiwaiit-Generai 
Sir John Hope and Jicar^dimral Sir 
Richard Keats; but both ^reeled to 
as istand insure a rapid prioress up 
the SebefaR, bad tbe Adoiiral finuid A 
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practicable hi other rei|*ects. With 
mpcct to the former, which was des¬ 
tined to desttov the Cadsand batteries, 
and particularly that of Breskens. had 
it been carried at once Into eftect. 
fnd that the Admiral could have 
MiUtd bimsetf of it. to take the ships 
up the l^beldt by the Wheeling 
it* utohhi have been of the 
'lidvirrtage i but it was ccr- 
!pmoricnTOnate it did not take 
pl^eft’ltittter period, as, after all the 
trantporta* »tore8hips,drc, were order¬ 
ed into the Vere Oat, and the plan of 
running at once up the West Scheldt 
by the Wheeling Channel seemed 
amdoned, the object of destroying 
the Cadsand batteries ceased, and a 
landing there would only have been 
an unnecessaiy risk, and a very in¬ 
convenient separation of our force, 
and of course occasioned great delay 
in collecting it for ulterior operarions. 
It must not, however, he forcottcu, 
that the diflBcultics here turned out to 
be much greater than had been at all 
foreseen before wc sailed. In thcflist 
place, the beach was so exposed, that 
in blowing weather it -was found im- 

i iossible to land; and, from what cause 
know not, the Marquis of HuntieyV 
division could not be taken up, in the 
£rst instance, high enough to attack 
the Breskem battery, the only one, 
from Its situation, of much impor¬ 
tance* In addition to this, the enemy, 
•who had been represented by all the 
intelligence communicated to me to 
be veiy weak, almost actually without 
troops in that quarter, appeared to be 
well prepared, and in considerable 
fbree. Under these circumstances, 
^cording to Lord Huntley's report, 
Cominoaore Owen appears to ^ have 
experiencetl great disappointment in 
not having the support of Lord G jrd- 
ner'i fleet and of nis boats ; but his 
loribbip. as I believe, could never 
enter ,the Wh|l4ing channel at all j 
nor indeifew ii^g ver acquained with 
what instUMlIpi were given to him 
on tbisWfl^. 

When it was found that Lord 
Huntley's division could neither land 
nor proceed by th^W heeling Passage 
up tm Scheldt, as I had intended they 
should. It ym determined to withdraw 
them; butAfrom the boisterous state 
of the weal her. it was some days before 
tiiiscouid beofiected. Astoop asit 
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was accomplished, they were passed 
over to iSoutI) Bcvcland. ' 

With respect to Sir John Hope's 
Operation, Jt more prosperous* 
iW object of it was this:—In the 
original arrangement, for carrying the 
army at once up the W cst Scheldt, Sir 
.lohn Hope's division was included; 
but just before wc sailed, the Admiral 
received intelligence that the French 
fleet was come down abreast of Flush¬ 
ing, and seemed to tin eaten to oppose 
our passage up the Scheldt. 

In tliih view, it w^as conceived, that, 
by a landing on tlie north side of 
South Beveland, the island miglit be 
pofisessed, and all the batteries taken 
in reverse, and thereby the positinn 
of the French fleet, if they ventured 
to remain near f lushing, would he, 
as it wfcie, turned, and their retreat 
rendered n.orc ditlicult, while the at¬ 
tack on them by onr ships would IiJtvc 
been jnuch facilitated ; and, for this 
object, the division of Sir.John Hope 
ratluT preceded, in sailing from Vlio 
Dpwns, the rest of the fleet. 

The navigation of the East Scheldt 
was found most difficult; but, i>y the 
skill and perseverance of Sir Richard ' 
Keats, this pm pose was happily and 
eaily accoiiipiislicd, though the troops 
werq can ied a gi eat way in schuyls and 
Ijoats; and this division was landed 
near Ter-Goes, fre^m whence they 
swept all tlic batteiicK in the island 
that could impede the pi ogress of our 
ships up the West Scheldt, and pos¬ 
sessed themselves on the 2d of Aug. 
of the important post of Batz, to which 
it had been promised the army should 
at once have been brought up. 

Sir .John Hope remained in pos¬ 
session of this post, though not with¬ 
out being twice attacked uy the ene¬ 
my's flotilla, for nine days before any 
of the gun-boats, under Captain SiV 
Home Popbam, weie movea up the 
Scheldt to his support. 

But it wilt be recollected that both 
these operations tended directly to 
forward the original purpose of a rapid 
progress up the Scheldt; the former 
by opening the Cadsand Channel, 
could the landing of Lord Huntley's 
division have been effected; the se¬ 
cond, by Covering the progress of our 
fleet along the coast of South Beve¬ 
land ; while this division under Sir 
John Uopci was 9^,1 the same time eej 
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far advanced towards the destination 
at which the rest of the armament 
was to 1>e assembled. 

It will now only be necessary for 
me to bring before your Majesty the 
dates at which the several parts of the 
armamcMit were enabled, according to 
the arrangements of Sir Richard 
^trac1iaii» to pursue their progress up 
the Scheldt, In this place, however, 
it may be proper that I should pre¬ 
viously adveit to the grounds on 
which the 3d division, under Lieut.- 
Gen. Grosvenor, as well as the two 
light battalions of the King’s German 
I.egion, (composing part of the force 
dcstiiud in tlic first instance to pro¬ 
ceed against Antwerp) w'ere landed at 
Walcheicn, and- employed before 
Flushing. 

Your Majesty will be ]i!eased to re* 
collect, that the troops wliicli sailed 
from Portsmoutii, under Lieut.-Gen. 
.Sir Ryre Goote, were destined foi\fhe 
service of WaUheren, and^ad been 
considered as sufficient for tMt objeef, 
according to the intelligence received, 
and titc supposed btrength of tlie cne- 
niv; though, .at the same time, cer¬ 
tainly relying, for the first efforts 
against h'lushiug, on the firomiscd co- 
operaJion of the navy, and on their 
estahlisiiiiig, as was held out, in the 
first instance, a naval blockade, except 
on tlio fide of Veer and Rammakins. 
Unfoituiiatcly, however, tliis did not 
take*place, and foi several nights after 
liie army was lieforc I'lusliing, the 
enemy succeeded in throwing from 
tlic opposite coast, prnhahly from the 
canal of (ihent, coosulerahle rcin- 
foi<-cmcnts into the place, which 
cnahled him constantly to annoy our 
out-posts and working paities, and 
finally to attempt a sally in force, 
though happily, from the valour of 
your Majesty’s troops, without suc¬ 
cess. This proving very harrassing, 
particularly fiotn the gifat difficulty 
of communication between the several 
parts of ^ur line, I determined, in 
order to relieve the troops, and press 
forward the siege with as much vigour 
as possible, to avail myself for the 
time of the services of these corps; 
but it is to be renjcinberetl, that this 
was only done because I saw no move¬ 
ment making to push forward a single 
vessel up the West Scheldt ;.and[ it 
therefore seemed pore advisable to 


have their astittaooe before Fbishiiig', 
than that they should He ilihetiv* m 
the Veer Gat; and they miglR ftt any 
time be re-embarked fiom lmneaaltitia 
in a few hours, whenever |Anir 
ports could be brought npIkM Ve^i 
and there was the least 
proceeding to our ulterior distil 

I have already stated, tteb 
kins surrenders on the evenittg of 
the 3d of August. 

Immediately upon this event, feel¬ 
ing, as I did, great uneasiness at the 
delay which had already taken place^ 
and at the departure from theorigioid 
plan, 1 wrote a letter to the Admiral, 
then at Ter Veer, expressing my hope, 
that the ships would now be able to 
enter the West Scheldt by the Sloe 
Passage, and tlwt no time^should be 
lost in pressing forward, as spe^iljr 
as possible, our further operations; 
and 1 reauesied, at the same time, that 
he would communicate to me the ex¬ 
tent of naval co-operation he could 
affiird, as well for the future blockade 
of Flushing, as with a view to protect¬ 
ing the coasts of South Beveland, and 
watching the passages from tile Meuse 
to the East Scheldt, as this comidcra- 
tiun would govern very much the ex¬ 
tent of force I'lnust be obliged to leave 
in South Beveland, when the army 
advanced. To this letter he did not 
reply fully till the 8th of August; but 
I had a note from him on the 3th, 
assuring me the transports shpuld be 
biamght forward without delf^; and I 
had also a very long conversation with 
him on the morning of the Bth, on the 
arrangements to be taken for our fur- 
tlier operations; when Purged, in the 
strongest manner, the necessity of not 
losing a moment in bringing up the 
cavalry and ordnance ships, tranw- 
porhi, ;store-ships, victu^ers, &c. &c. 
in order that the flight 

proceed without dehn|Kp||pasiina- 
tioii; and I added my iS^K^at they 
would receive the protection oT the 
ships of war, none of which had yet 
entered the West Scheldt. 


To all of this, and to the several 
arrangements explained to him in de¬ 
tail he fully assented. ^ 
in his reply to my letter otbhe 4th, 
on the ^th of August, he a^a^intt 
me that several of the smaller vriHfeU 
of different descriptions bad pass^ 
Uirough the intricate passage of the 
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Sloe, firi OmA be beA ordered the 
frigetci to pm up the Scheldt* 
to be lellowed by the lioe-of-batUe 
ebipt; he g^e hopes that he 
sh^ld booble to go up the river vrith 
the llutij^ on the JOto of August, at 
|u0he»4 fM. the frigates, and 
ijlte abips, should follow, as 

succeiBton. 

The Mghtea however did not pass 
Fliiffaing till the evening of the i itb, 
mad thellne-of-battle ships only passed 
to the anchorage above Flushing on 
the 14th, the second day of the bom- 
fc«rdment. 

These ships began to proceed up 
the river on the I8th, and. arrived on 
the iptb; one division as high as the 
Bay below Waerden, the other utT the 
Hunswent, where they remained j the 
€}ouhafi^eux passed above Batz; the 
cavalry ships only got through the 
Sloe Passage into the West Scheldt 
from the doth to the S3rt, and arrived 
oiT Batz on the Sdd and d4tti; the 
ordnance ships and store-ships passed 
through from the 2dd to the d5d, and 
arrived at their destination otf Batz 
on the 94th and 95th; the transports 
for Lieutenant-General Grosvenors 
division only came up to receive them 
on the 19th, on which day tiiey em¬ 
barked; and those for Major-General 
Graham's division on the 90th and 
91st; and they arrived otf Batz on the 
94tb. Thccorps of Brigadier-General 
Rottenburgh, and the light battalions 
of the German Legion proceeded to 
join the Earl of Rosslyn's division in 
Bouth ^veland. 

From this statement, your Majesty 
will see, that notwithstanding every 
eftrt on my part with the Admiral, 
the armament was not assembled at 
the point of its destiuatiun 4ili the 
t5tb, and of^orse that the means of 
comm^imMberations sooner against 
j|^waiy4^pSever in luy power. 

It %kow became at this advanced 
period my duty to consider very se¬ 
riously the exp^iency of landing the 
army on the continent. On comparing 
all the inteliigeace obtained as to the 
strength of the enemy* it appeared to 
be inch/? to leave (as stated in my 
dUpiU^ of the 99tb of August) no 
reesbaable pmpeet. of the force under 
a^y coamaud, after accomplishing 
Ibe pisdl mi tmf yepe rat i e Baofi^ 


Fort Lillo as mil as Lfefkenshoeck on 
the opposite side of Antwerp, without 
the possession of which, the destruc¬ 
tion of the ships and arsenals of the 
enemy could not be effected; and iir 
addition to this, the sickness which 
bad begun to attack the army about 
the 90th, and which was hourly in¬ 
creasing to an alarming extent, created 
the most serious apprehensions in the 
minds of the medical men, as to its 
further progress, at that unhealthy 
season, and which fatal experience 
has since shewn to have been but too 
well founded. 

Your Majesty will not be surprised, 
if, underthese circumstances, I paused 
in requiring the Admiral to put the 
army on shore. That a landing might 
have been made, and that any force 
that had been opposed to us in the 
field would have yielded to the supe¬ 
rior valour of British troofTS, I have no 
doijbt; but then, any such success 
could h^e been of no avail towards 
the attaifinent of'the ultimate object, 
and there was still less chance that the 
enemy would have given us the op¬ 
portunity. Secure in his foitrt^sses, 
he had a surer game to play, for if ever 
the army, divided as Jt must neces¬ 
sarily ha\e been in order to occupy 
both banks of the river, exposed to 
the eftectsof inuiuiationon every side, 
and with ali its communications liable 
to be cut off, while tlie force of the 
enemy was daily and hourly increasing, 
had r>nce sat down before Antwerp, it 
is unnecessary for me to point out to 
your Majesty how critical must in a 
short time have been their situation. 
But when, added to this, sickness to 
an alarming extent had begun to.spread 
itself among the troo))s,^atid the cer¬ 
tain and fatal progress of which, at 
that season, was^but too well ascer¬ 
tained, it appear!^ to me, that ail fur¬ 
ther advance could only tend to com¬ 
mit irretrievably the sa^ty of the army 
which your Majesty bad confided to 
me, and which every principle of mi¬ 
litary duty, as well as4he direct tenor 
of my instructions, alike foi bad. 

In this state of things, fcoustdered' 
that there was left me no alternative^ 
but to pursue the course I have already 
stated, for your Miyesty's information, 
in my dispatch of the 99th of Augusts 
and that conduct I uow most humbly, 
but at the same time aeiih pwbiet 
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eonfidencei submit to your M^esty's 
judgment. 

1 shall here close this report; which 
has» I fear» already detained your 
Majesty but too long; by observing 
that wherever it has been necessary 
for me to advert to the disappoint¬ 
ments experienced, through the ar¬ 
rangements of the Admiral, in the 
naval co-operation I had been taught 
to expert, 1 have confined myself to 
stating the facts; abstaining, as it be¬ 
came me, from all comment, and 
leaving if to the Admiral, in such 
report as he may make of bis pro¬ 
ceedings, to bring under your Ma¬ 
jesty’s view the circumstances which 
may have occasioned them, and, above 
ail, to account for the ditEculties 
which prevented the investment of 
T'iusbing (a point never even doubted 
of before) as well as shew the obstacles 
which presented themselves V> 
early progress of the armament im the 
WestSclieldt, which operation 1 had 
artvays looked upon as the primary 
object of his instructions, and on the 
accomplishment of which our best 
hopes of success in any of the ulterior 
objects of the expedition principally, 
if not wholly depended. 

(Signed) Chatham, Lieut.-Gen. 

October liiih, 1809> 
Presented to the King, 

UthFeb. 1810. 


Gazette Intelmgence. 

Admiralty^OJicCf Fc6. 13 , 1810 . 

Dispatches have been received at this 
office, by John Wilson Crokcr, 
Esq. from Vice-Admiral Bertie, 
Commander-in-Chief of his Ma¬ 
jesty's ships and vessels at the Cape 
of Good Hope, addressed to tne 
lion. W. Wellesley Pole: 

Admiral Bertie's letter, dated op 
board La Boutbopaise, Table Bay, 
Nov. l6, 1809, contains the fijllowing 
inclosure:— 

Ramna^lcf SL PauPs Roadp 
%9ih Sept. 1809 . 

Sir,—H aving acquainted you, by 
xny letter of the 96th of August, with 
the reason wbiclrindgced me tore- 
quest the assistance of Lieut-CoLonei 
Keating, commanding the troops at 
Koderique, to co-operate wi^ his 
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Majesty's ship in an attack on St« 
Paul's, 1 have now further to acquaint 
you, that being joined by the Nereide, 
Otter; and Wasp schoouers, batrin^ 
on board a detachment of tfie AQtC 
regiment, and of the 9d regiment of 
Native Infantry, amounting in 4lsn 
whole to 368 men, und^i^MOOnitaaiMl 
of. Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Sirius having joined, we proceed¬ 
ed at dusk on the evening of the 90th 
for the Isle of Bourbon: the force in¬ 
tended to be landed were the detach¬ 
ment of his Majesty's and Company's 
troops, re-inforced by the marines of 
the squadron, and a party of about 
100 seamen from this ship and the 
Otter, under the command of Captain 
Willoughby, whose xeal induced him 
to volunteer the command of so small 
a party. As secrecy and dispatch 
were essential to the success of the 
expedition, the whole of this force, 
amounting to 604, were embarked 
with five additional boats on board the 
Nereide, Captaia Corbet, who, from 
his perfect acquaintance with the 
coast, as well as his known skill and 
activity, was intrusted with this im¬ 
portant service. 

On our approach towards the Bay 
of St. Paul's, to prevent suspicion, the 
Nereide preceded the other ships, and 
being anchored close to the beach, the 
whole of the detachment were landed 
with the greatest celerity, without any 
alarm being given to the enemy, and 
proceeded towards the battcries,which 
were successionally stormed and car¬ 
ried with the greatest gallantry, and 
several of the guns pointed on the 
ships in the Roads; in the mean time 
the squadron stood into the Bay, and 
according to the plan agreed upon, 
lyhen the movements of the troops 
enabled them to act, opened their firt 
on the shipping, wbiem was warmly 
returned by La Caro^ue frigate, the 
Indiainen, her prizes, and those bat¬ 
teries which, from their distafccd from 
the first point of attack, were enabled 
to continue their fire; but these being 
finally carried, our ships preparing to 
anahor, and the Sirius bavli^ already 
taken a close raking posit^^o-head 
of La Caroline, they fbundv nece»» 
sary to surrender, hSTing tafMkT an 
honourable resistance, and by nina 
o'clock the whole of the batteriOia 
town, and shipping, .were to toe po»» 
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feesBion of hii Majesty^s troopi and 
squadron. 

The souadron having anchored in 
the Roaas close off the town of St. 
PauVSf immediate exertions were 
made to secure La Caroline and the 
rest of the shifiping. ivho&e cables 
hei^ qtiti bad oHfted on shore, and 
they iveha’iioee off without material 
injury. 

The gups and mortars at the differ¬ 
ent batteries and on the beach being 
spiked, their caniages burnt or de- 
'stroyed, and magazines blown off, un¬ 
der the directions of Capt. Willough¬ 
by, the whole of the troops, marines, 
and seamen, were embarked soon after 
dark on board of the different ships: 
thus. Sir, have we completely suc¬ 
ceeded in the objects of the expedi¬ 
tion, by the capture of the enemy’s 
ahipping, the destruction of ail the 
defences of the only safe anchorage in 
the Island, and which has always been 
^ a place of shelter for the cruizers and 
prizes when prevented from entering 
the ports of the Isle of France, besides 
the rescue of property to an immense 
amount out of the bands of the 
enemy. J. Rowley. 

A return of the killed and wounded, 
states the former at 15, the latter at 58. 
•^Tfae officers wounded are, Lieut. 
Grant, Sd battalion Native Infantry; 
Lieut. Lloyd, of the 4th; and Lieuts. 
Howden and Pye, of the Marines. 

A dispatch from Lieut.-Col. Keat¬ 
ing, of thedOth, gives the details, but 
which have already been laid before 
the public. Lieut.-Col. Keating be¬ 
stows great praise upon the King’s 
. and Company's troops, as well as upon' 
the officers, seamen, and marines, 
employed in this service. He men¬ 
tions, in warm terms, the exertions of 
Capts. Wtibtughby, Corbet, Forbes, 
Iinlack* and Kannor, <of the 56th), 
Lieut. ItemaoirW the-wmbay Engi¬ 
neers: and Ensign Pearse, of the 56th. 

[By the articles of agreement, a mu¬ 
tual tnspensioQ of arms wat immedi¬ 
ately to take place; and public pro- 
ptrty to remaintsn thg possession of 
ihe ^ho are not, however, 

ipstratne^'from attacking apy ofber 
iNUi of m island either by sea or land. ] 

A lii^Vf ships and vaiseb captured 
ud^mtroyed in the road of St.P8urs, 
^ of BourtMm, Sep. 01, 1809:'^M 
frigato, of At, gups {& Idog 


18-pounders, eight Sd-pounder car* 
ronades), and 3^ men; commanded 
by Mons, Fcrretier, Lieutenant de 
Vaisscau,—Grappler brig, pierced for 
16 guns, 11 on board; six 18>pounder 
carronades mounted, three long six- 
pounder carronades in the hold,— 
Merchantmen captured and destroyed, 
Streatham, ship, of 30 guns, and 819 
tons, partly laden with saltpetre, the 
rest of the cargo landed.—Europe, of 
26 guns and 820 tons, ditto.— Fanny, 
brig, of 2 guns and 150 tons, laden 
with a little rice and corn.—Trois 
Amis, of 6o tons, laden with slaves 
and rice.—Le Creole,'schooner, of 
50 tons, in ballast.—Three vessels, 
names unknown, destroyed.—One 
ship, name unknown, burnt on the 
stocks. J, Rowley. 

Admiralt^-OfficCr Fed, 17 . 

Admiral Lord Gambler has trans- 
mitted.a letter from Captain Kerr, of 
his bfajesty’s ship Unicorn, stating 
the capture, on the 3 d instant, of Le 
Gascon French privateer, of 16 guns 
and 113 men, out two days from 
Bayonne without making any prize.— 
Axid also two letters from the Hon. 
Capt. Aylmer, of the Narcissus, giving 
an account of bis having captured on 
the 19 th of last month, the Duguay 
Trouin French privateer, of 14 guns 
(thrown over-board) and 75 men; and 
on the 5lb inst. another called the 
Amiable Josephine, of 14 guns and 
105 men; a brig which had been cap¬ 
tured by the former waa also retaken 
by the Narcissus. 


The brig Berlin, of Jersey, was cap-, 
tured about the SIstof Oct, by the 
Decide, French privateer; who took 
out alt the bands except two men and 
a];»oy, and put on board a Prize Master 
and seven Frenchmen, who remained 
in possession of the sliip until the 8th 
of Nov. when the two men and the boy 
rose, and succeeded in throwing over-^ 
board the prize master, and drivin^he 
other seven to the fore-cabin, where 
they battened them down, and kept 
possession of the ship for five days, 
when the Frenchmen forced their pu- 
kage, killed the two English sailors, 
leaving the boy to tell fate of his 
unfortunate companions, which he 
soon bad an crpportunuy to do, as the 
ship was two days after- 

war*, 
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Thanks of the City of London to 
Colonel Wardle. 

Colonel Wardle attended at Guild- 
hall* on Tuesday, Jan. 30, to receive 
the thanks and the freedom of th^ 
city, in a gold box of the value of 100 
guineas, voted to him by the corpora¬ 
tion. He was introduced to the 
Chamberlain by Mr. Alderman Good- 
behere and Mr.Waithman, attended^ 
by several of the Livery, After ad¬ 
ministering the oath, the Chamber- 
lain addressed him in the following 
words:— 

Owyllim Lloyd Wardle, Esq. I 
give you joy, and in the name of the 
Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, Alder¬ 
men, and Commoners of the city of 
London, in common council assem¬ 
bled, and agreeably, to tbeir unani¬ 
mous resolution, admit you to the 
freedom of the metropolis of .the Bri¬ 
tish empire. ^ 

• The Court has likewise unani¬ 
mously tesolvcd, that you * having, 
unawed by inhiisteriai threats, exlji- 
bited serious chari'cs against the late 
commander-in-chief, which have been 
clearly substantiated, and which have, 
in fact, induced Ids Uoyal Highness to 
resign a situation, of which, in the 
opinion of the Court, be is unwoKhy/ 
are.«ntitled to the esteem and grati¬ 
tude of this Court and the couiitiy. 

“ I am, therefore, Sh', to Teturn 
you the thanks of the Court, together 
with a memorial of your admis' ion to 
the freedom of this city, in a gold box 
of the value of lOO guineas, * in grate¬ 
ful testimony of tlie high sense they 
entertain of, the iieal, intrepidity, and 
patriotism, which are so eminently 
evinced in.that arduous and laudable 
undertaking/ 

** The Court having so fully ex¬ 
pressed thdir sense of the importance 
of the late Investigation, and of your 
mei iloi ious conduct and perseverance, 
thei'e is nothing ict\ for me to add 
upon that subject* but. Sir, allow me 
to express a wish for your hcAlth and 
happiness, and that )ou«may live to 
vdtness the good which we may hope 
will result from your exertions; and 
may mankind in general, and espe 
ciallv those of exalted rank and in 
confidential situations, be deeply im- 
piesscd with tlie truth of what has 


been declared by the prince of hiato* 
rians, that 

Mulier mniske pudieitia houd aha 

j 

Mr. Wardle then, on recei^iM a 
copy of the thanks and the box Wtft 
the Chamberlain, addressed him M 
follows:— - 

• ** Sir,—With sentirrtetiti of tbo 
highest respect and gratituc^ 1 accept 
the freedom of the city of London^ I 
am little capable oOavitig how mneh 
f feel honoured by so high and proud 
a mark of distinction for, howevcf 
strong my nerves may be when my 
duty calls me forth in defence of the 
rights and liberties of the people, still, 
when so highly respected a portion of 
that people are conferring upon me 
such an invaluable pledge of their 
approbation, I feel myself unequal to 
do more than offer ray plain but heart¬ 
felt thanks. And yet. Sir, it is not 
alone this mark of favour that 1 am. 
bound to acknowledge; but 1 have 
also to express my gratitude ‘for that 
uniform and Steady support given me 
by the citizens of London, during the 
progress of tlioSe unexampled attacks 
that have been made uijoii me, in con¬ 
sequence of that very conduct wditch 
has been so distinguished by tbeir ap- 
probatlou. That support. Sir, bas 
enabled me, successfully, to defend 
myself against my enemies—the ene¬ 
mies of every public inati who darrs 
to expose and attack corruption. By 
continuing to expose and attack it, 
wherever it may offer itself, I trust to 
having continued to me the confi¬ 
dence and support of the first city in 
the world. * 

“ It is no small satisfaction to 
me to receive my freedom during the 
mayoralty of a gentleman, wbo^ has 
already shewn himself the firm friend 
of the rights and liberties of the peo¬ 
ple and of our exceHcnt constitutioh 
—such as it once was; and such, as} 
trust, it once more will he. * 

To you, Sto for the handsome 
and Hattering manner in which you 
•have conferred tbfs high honour upon 
me, much is due; and I beg lyaveto 
thank you kindly,'* 

A wdman devoid of chastity is devoid of 
every thing. 
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Deaths ih and near London. 

Id Jbhn Street, Bedford Row, in his 
Ssth year, Nathaniel Newnham, Esq, 
alderman of the city of London, and 
colonel of -the West London Militia. 

abilities, integrity, and manly 
firmness of ehassictcr, early brought 
him into public life, and raised him 
tosituati^uf the highest trust and 
dignity in the city, in 1774, he was 
chosen aldwrcpan of the Vintry Ward; 
in 177Q» be served the office ol sheriff \ 
in 178N# he was returned one of the 
members for .the city $ in 1783, he was 
chosen Lord M^or j in 1781, he was 
again returned for the city of Lon¬ 
don; and in the next parliament he 
aat for Luggershal, in Wiltshire. He 
afterwards withdrew entirely from 
iwliamentary business, and divided 
nis attention between bis regiment 
and the extensive concerns of his 
banking-house. He was likewise pre¬ 
sident of St. Thomas’s hospital. 

Mrs. Jane Ridley, aged 68, .widow 
of B.tlidley, of Little Mary-le-bone 
Street. She died almost for want of the 
common necessaries of life, although 
in the midst of plenty. Her property 
was left to two sisters, one of whom, 
on hearing of her death, died in a few 
hours afterwards. 

At Mlllb^nk, Westminster, John 
Vidler, Estj, by whose persevering at¬ 
tention the niail-coacn manufactory 
was brought to its present improved 
state. 

In Ely-place, Ilolborf!, suddenly, 
aged 37» J. C. Saunders, Esq. late de¬ 
monstrator of anatomy at St. Thomas’s 
hospital, and surgeon to the London 
•Infirmary for curing diseases of the 
lyc. 

At Kensington, aged 80. Mrs. E. 
Middleton, wudoW of D. Middleton, 
Esq, and daughter of the Jlev. T. Fair¬ 
fax, of Eyneshury, Huntingdonshire. 
This lady was tm last descendant of 
the brother of the celebrated General 
Fairfax.' 

In Cleveland Row, Westminster, 
afuer a long illness, the Rev. C. De 
.GuiffiMtere, rec{or of Newington 
Butts, Middlesex, and of Great Berk- 
hamstead, Herts, one of the French 
preacuem a^be chapel at St. JamesX 
and a pmwudary in the cathedral 
, church of Sarpm. 

In WelU str. Oxjford-stn Tiberius 
CayaUo, Esq. This geiitlvs 


man was the son of an eminent physi¬ 
cian of Naples, where he was born in 
the year 1740- His original destina¬ 
tion was to be initiated at London 
into a mercantile profession; and he 
came to England with that view in 
the year 1771. But the study of na¬ 
ture displaying superior attractions, 
he was seduced from the accompting- 
house to embrace the leisure of a phi¬ 
losophical retreat. In the year 1779, 
he was admitted a member of the Nea¬ 
politan Academy of Sciences, as well 
as of the Royal Society of London.-r- 
The publications of Mr. Cavallo have 
bepn as follows: A Complete Treatise 
of Electricity in Theory and Practice, 
with original Experiments; 1 vol. 8yo. 
1777, (enlarged to three volumes in 
1795 ).—An Essay on the Theory and 
Practice of Medical Electricity; I vol. 
8vo. 1780.—A Treatise on the Nature 
and Properties of Air, and other per¬ 
manently Elastic Fluids, (with an In- 
trodueftion to Chemistry); 1 vol. 4tq. 
1781.—The History and Practice of 
Aerostation; 1 vol. 8vo. 1785.—Mi- 
neraloi^ical Tables; folio, (accompa¬ 
nied with an octavo explanatory pam¬ 
phlet), 1785.—A Treatise on Magnet¬ 
ism, in Theory and Practice, with 
original Experiments; 1 volume 8vo. 
1787.—Description and Use of the 
Telescopical Mother-of-Pearl Micro¬ 
meter, invented ^T. C. a pamphlet, 
8vo. 1793.-“An Essay on the Medici¬ 
nal Properties of Factitious Airs, with 
an Appendix on the Nature of Blood; 
1 vol. 8vo. 1798. 

In St. George’s hospital, in consc- 
ueoce of her clothes taking fire, Mrs. 
eymour, wife of the keeper of Hyde- 
Park. 

Mr.Tattersal, of Hyde* Park Corner^ 
one of the oldest horse dealers in the 
metropolis. 

In Hill Street, Berkeley Square, Sir 
Henry Strachey, Bart, master of Ins 
Majesty's household. 


List of the New Sheriffs. 

Sherrffh appointed hp his Majesty if 
. Council for the Year 1610 . ^ 

Bedfordshire^SiT G. O, Turner, of 
Battlesden, Bart. 

Berkshire--^?. Green, of Crookham, 
Esq. 

Buchni(kamskire —Sir W. Cla}toa, of 
H«rleyford, Bart. 
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Comb* and ifuntin.—G, W» Leeds of Pemhroke^J, Myrehousc, ofBrown- 
Croxton* Esq. slade. Esq. 

R. Viner, of Bidston, Esq, E. Powell, of Nanlisos, 

Cnm&eriand—Siv H. Fletcher, of Clca Esq. 

Hall, Bart. Giamorgan—T» Lockwood, of Dan-y- 

Der6ysAire--J, Crompton, of Derby, graig, Esq, 

E«q* Brecon —Jones, of Lanthomas, Esq. 

Devonshtre—Sh M. M.Lop<;z, of Ma- Badnor —H. J> Hague,ofBaileyHoote, 
ristow, Bart. Esq.* 

Dtfw/sAirc—H. Seymer, of Hanford, north wales. 

Esq, McTioneth^^J, Davies, of Aberllcfeni, 

Essex —J. Rigg, of Walthamstow, Esq. Esq. 

G/oiices/erj/i/rf—P. Watheii,ofLyplat Carnarvonshire — H. R. Jones, of 

Park, Esq. Ystirallyn, Esq. 

Herefordshire —^R^ Higginson, of Buck- Anglesey —H. Evans, of Henblas, Esq. 

nill Park, Esq. Montgomeryshire — E. Heyward, of 

Hertfordshire —T. Haworth, of Bore- Crosswood, Esq. * 

ham Lodge, Esq. Denbighshire —R, Lloyd, of Bronhac- 

.J. Bqrton, of Mablcdon, Esq. log, Esq- 

Leicestershire —^'I'hc Hon.T. Bowes, of EHntshire—Y> R. Price, of Brynypys, 

Higham-on-the-Hill, Esq. 

Li^olnshire—E. Turner, of Panton, ^ Council ofliis Royal Hi!<hnei« 

Ijsq. »rT>-n' * ru n the Prince of Wales, held at Carlton- 

JWou/A*A«r«-T.Pilkii.glou,ofHilV February, 

11 * 1 . J* -r n J810, Richard Oxuam, of Penzance, 
Micklethwaifc, of Bees- appointed sheriff of the 

ton, L.sq. c! I j r county of Cornwall for the year 1810, 

2^or/yi«^^«^;^^re-^V.&awl»^dge, of by his Royal Highness the PiSnce of 
Last Haddon, Esq. Wales in Council. 

Northumberland^J» Reid, of Chip- 


chase Castle, Esq. 
Nottwghamshire~-Vost\ioned. 
Orfordshir€^\y Ah Ashurst, of Water- 
stock, Esq. 

Butlandshire —W. Gillson, of Wing, 
Esq. 


Answer of Bonaparte to a dongra^ 
tulatory Address of the Legislative 
Body. 

" Gentlemen, President and De¬ 
puties of the Legislative Body I I ac- 
Shropshire —W. Lloyd, of Aston, Esq, cept the sentiments which you ex- 
’Somersetshire^T. S, Horner, of McIU press. I know the attachment of 3'our 


Park, Esq. 


bpdy to my person. France stands in 


Staffordshire —H. Webb, of Fore- need of a moderate bnt strong monar^ 
bridge. Esq. chy. The present epoch ought to be 

County of 8outhampton-^9*\v J. W. .S. distinguished not only by the glory of 
(lardener, of Roche Court, Bart. the French arms, but also by the pros- 
Suffiflk—d, Grigby, of Drinkstone, perity of its commerce, the wisdom of 
Esq. its laws, and the brilliancy of arts, of 

Surrey---\h E. Austton, of Shalford jciejice, and of letters. I have over- 
House^ Esm come many obstacles to conductFrance 

R. VVyatt, of Courtwick, Esq. to its actual situation. Both myself 
IFrt/^icA#^/re—J. West, of Arlcscole, and family will always sacrifice even 
Esq. Qur dearest atiections to the interests 

\Viltshire-^h* L«dlow, of Ileywood, and welfare of this great nation. With 
Esq. liie assistance of God, and the con- 

Wovccstershire-S, Smith, of Sion stant love of my people# I shall over- 
HTII, Esq. come whatever shall oppose my great 

Yorkshire*-^T. W.Belasysc, of New- designs. I wish still to livcvf^jr So 
burgh Abbey, Esq. years, that I may serve 30 ycamnore 

my subject, consolidate this vas\ein- 
souTH WALES. pire, and sec this dear France embel- 

T.Stcpoey,ofDany- lished by ail the prosperities which 
rah, Esq. I have conceived.** 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We liav« great pleasure in informing Mr. Burdon^ that the continuation of the 
XJJk ond Traveh ^ Vogel will be resumed in our ensuing number. For its authenticity 
ve can answer thus for, that it is translated frbm a German work in three \olufnes, 
published at Leipsig, 1797. 

Hie ** Acrostic,'’ by^wt-cnw, U very lncorrect.-—He can do better. Why does he 
trUe^^hen he might be serious ? 

,%Olim Oxoniensis,** shall appear next month. 

To the proposal of ** R. H. J.” of Bedford-square, we (fan say nothing, unless we 
were &Touted with some specimens of his plan, which has some merit# 

ReTeric,” by Reuben Veritas, next month. 

Mr. Brewei's communications have been received, and shall appear in the ensuing 
number. His suggestions respecting Mr. Scott's poems require a reply. Nothing can 
be more certain that those poems derive all their transitory popularity from the 
fashion of novdty> which, like every other fashidii, has its day, a short day, and is for¬ 
gotten. The thoughts will not endure analysis. Yet, we shall be glad to see Mr. B.V 
decomposition of them, of which a specimen shall be inserted, and the continuation 
will depend upon the utility that may then appear. 


PROVINtilAL OCCURRENCES. 

CUMBERLAND. left his knife behind, four youni^chil- 

A SCHOOL was lately opened dren, who had been witnessing the 
l^lly-greeD,8olely instituted and operation, agreed to play at kill-pig-^ 
supported by the Rev. Mr. Myers, of the youngest was to be the pig, when 
Shipley-bali, rector of Edcnham, in one of the others, who acted the part 
Lincoinsbire, for the instruction of of the butcher, stuck him in the throat 
twenty girls, in succession for ever, in and killed him on the spot: the other 
all the necessary aiKl useful branches three alarmed at what they had done, 
of ferqale education, whose parents ran into the adiuining mill, and bid 
(sober and industrious labourers) be- themselves unuer the wheel, which 
long to tlie united parishes of Milton was not working at the time, but was 
and Thwaits. set going almost immediately after- 

About a year ago, a few individuals wards, and crushed them ail to death I 
in Kendal established a society, under Died.} At Lympstone, on Friday, 
the name of the Kendal Female So- Feb. 9, Lady Charles Fitzroy, in' the 
ciety, for visiting and relieving the 31st year of her age. She appeared 
sick poorj and by the report of the to have a fair prospect of recovery 
committee, just published, it appears from a complaint in her lungs, and 
that the society has distributed, iu daily gained stren^b, when she was 
provision^ and clothes, to 145 persons, suddenly attacked by a violent inflame 
the value of 67l- 5s. 6id. exclusive of ination, and subsequent mortificatioD, 
three casks of wihe, which cost in the bowels.—Her last hours were 
61. Is. 6d. and that the general supply marked by the most singular com* 
of clothing in use, and resumable, posure and pious resignation, 
consists of blankets, sheets, bolsters. At Weston House, near Sidmouth, 
shirts, flannel bed-gowns, dec. aged 95, John Stuckey, Esq.—He 

DEVONSHIRE. was a gentleman of superior undcr- 

Shockirtg CofusfropAe.—The follow- standing and ability, of great iutegri- 
ing tale of wpe should serve as a cau- ty, and highly esteemed by all who 
tion to parents not to permit thejr had the pleasure of knowing him. 
children to witness scenes of cruelty He has left the bulk of his fertune, 
of description whateverMr. above 604K)1. per annum, to his rcla- 
Hala-B miller at King's Bridge, having five, B. Bartlett, Esq. of the General 
employed a butcher to kill some pin Post Office, nephew to Mr. Palmeiy 
for him, duriiYg the absence of the of Bath, to whom the public are so 
latter to gut some refresiunent, having much indebted for the great improve-* 
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menu in that department. — Mr. 
Sturkey bai likewise left 30001 . per 
'annum to another relative, Vincent 
Stuckey, Esq. of the Treasury, 

KENT- 

A serious occurrence lately hap¬ 
pened at (iravesend. r—The Tigris, 
Indiaman, was about to be paid off, 
when a slop-boat went alongside to 
supply the crew with cloathing. While 
the ship'-i company were engaged in 
purchasing, three of the seamen, with 
the intention to desert, seized the slop- 
boat, and were making to the shore; 
when Mr. Uphain, the chief mate, 
hailed the deserters, and threatened 
to shoot them if they did not imme¬ 
diately return to the ship. No atten¬ 
tion being paid, he lired and killed 
one of the deserters-. The other two 
were taken. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Shocking Accident at hiverpooL^ 
On Sunday heb, U, in the forenool), 
a few minutes before the commence 
nicnt 3f divine service, while the bells 
of the parish church of St. Nicholas 
were ringing the second peal, a por¬ 
tion of the congregation being already 
assembled in the church, and more 
collected in the yard, and just as the 
officiating clergyman was about to 
enter the building, the key-stone of 
the tower gave way, when the north¬ 
east corner, together with the adjoin¬ 
ing walls, and the whole of the spire 
which was erected on the tower in¬ 
stantly burst through the roof, and 
falling along the centre aisle, buried 
beneath the ruins the greater part of 
those who had unhappily entered the 
church. The ruins extended nearly 
to the communion rails, bearing down 
and demolishing the western gallery, 
the organ, the reading desk, and such 
of the seats in the bony of the church 
as they encountered in their progress. 
—^The first impulse of astonishment 
and dismay occasioned by the sudden 
and tremendous shock were succeeded 
by a scene of confusion, grief, and 
anfuish, whtdh language is unaUe to 
describe;'in the midst of whiem the 
activity and humanity of the Mayor 
and Magistrates, the gentlemen of the 
faculty who gave their assistance, and 
the subordinate officers of the police, 
are deserving of the highest applause. 
—'-A falKng stone, which struck the 
^ftb belli wari^d the ringfrs of t^fr 


danger, and they were enabled to 
escape unhurt: but dd bodies^ were 
dragged mangled and lifeless fcotio 
the ruins; many who survived were 
severely bruised, one since dead.—Of 
the unfortunate sufferers there wera 
eighteen girls of the Sunday and daily 
charity schools, the eldest not above 
fourteen years of age. 

TJie'tower of St. Nicholas'church 
is the oldest erection iq that town, 
and in consequence of the jfiili of the 
spire is likely to be taken down, but 
the spire and upper part of the tower 
were modern. The old tower on which 
these were erected is supposed to have 
been built, at least, as early as 136(), 
450 years ago. The new erection was 
completed in the year 1750, the pay¬ 
ment for which is entered in the 
church disbursements 310l. in ad¬ 
dition to which 2Sl. Is. was paid for 
chipping the old tower, to which cir¬ 
cumstance the accident may probably 
be attributed. 

The Rev. L. Pughe, the officiating 
minister for the day, was in the act of 
entering the great south door, when 
he was stopped for a few seconds by 
the children of the Moorhclds School, 
who were pressipg into the church at 
the same time. Upon his appearance, 
a young woman, a teacher in the 
school, and one of the unfortunate 
sufferers, began to separate the chil¬ 
dren on each side to afford him a 
passage, when he beard a person ex¬ 
claim, “ for God's sake, Mr. Pughe, 
turn back.” He stenped back, and 
looking up, perceivea the spire sink¬ 
ing down towards the east. Immedi¬ 
ately the whole fell in. 

The Rev. R. Roughsedge, the rector, 
was at that time turning the north¬ 
west corner of the tower, and proceed¬ 
ing to the vestry, which is also at the 
west end of the church. His lady wgi 
already in the vestry, as were also Mr. 
Coventry the clerk, and the sexton. 
The worthy rector appean to have 
owed his safety to the circumstance 
of his taking tne way on the outside 
of the church to the vestiy, in pre? 
ference to the more direef oue through 
the sooth door and the west aisle.— 
Knowles, one of the church¬ 
wardens, was pwing from the v^ntry 
to the south ooor, and was withm a 
few pacjBs of being buried under tbt 



108 pTfmncicd 

A person t( the name of Martin cx- 

J ^eiunceol an escape almost miracu- 
—The pewa around him vere 
bt >kon to atoms, and, heaped with 
RP'wes, but' that in wh'ioh he sat sus¬ 
tained but little injury* and he him- 
seif got out of the church uuhvrt.— 
Jolvn Brandretb, one of the singers, 
was the only person in the organ gal- 
lef v, which is placed in the south-west 
coi cr of the chuixh, immediately 
joining the inside of the tower. The 
organ and front of the gallery were 
brf light down and dasheil to pieces, 
arid Brandietli was buried in the 
wieck. The incumbent weight was, 
however, sustained hy the limber 
W'hirli Mirroiindcd him in cross di 
reefions, and he was dug out with no 
other hurt than a slight cut in his 
foiehead. 

NOUFOLK. 

Died.'] At (^unton, in the 77 thyear 
of his age, the Bight. Hon. Harbord 
Hai bol d, Lord Sufficld, Baron of Snf- 
hcld, in the county of Norfolk.—His 
Lordship v^as elevated to the pceragfe 
in the year 1780* under the admini- 
. stration of Mr. Pitt, He was one of the 
numerous instances that existed in 
that day, and subsequently, of persons 
bartering their popuMavity as repre¬ 
sentatives of the people for a seat in 
the upper house of parliament. After 
having, in several contested elections, 
represented the city of Norwich, and 
alwais brought ip wdth a high hand, 
at liitle expense, by great majorities 
in the independent interest, he no 
sooner obtained the summit of bis 
ambition* than he endeavoured to 
kick down the ladder by which he 
was elevated, ever after exerting his 
interest in favour of the court party, 
in opposition to his original connec¬ 
tions.—He is succeeded in his titje 
and estate by the Iloiu W. Asheton 
Harbord, (now Lord) Lieutenant of 
the county. 

Aged 75, greatly lamented, Mr. J. 
Mitchell, of New Houghton. — His 
favourite mule, now 34 years old, at 
the request of the deceased, went in 
recession to the grave, and was to 
ave been shot immediately after¬ 
wards; hut, through the intercession 
of Ms grand-daugnter, Miss Young, 
thc^ife of this excellent animal was 
laved, with a promise never to suffer 
it to \tp i^a|i ifsedbjr any om^ 
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Mr. Reynolds, surgeon, of Massing- 
bam.—He was called upon to attend 
the above Mr. Mitchell, and, while at 
bis bouse, Mr. R. expired by a similar 
fit to that which proved fatal to bis 
patient, 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Lord Grenville has intimated his 
intention of adding a third prize to 
the two which were before given hy 
the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. This prized we understand, 
will be for the best composition in' 
Latin prow. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

, Exiraordimtrj/ Vatnilif. — Andrew 
Pearse, a very industrious man, who 
works at Messrs. Flare and Son’s floor¬ 
cloth manufactory, Bristol, was mar¬ 
ried Jan. ^ 0 , 1801 * to Hannah Tay* 
lor, by whom be has had 14 children 
m Utile more then six j/ears, with a 
speedy prospect of a farther increase 
to the family. The children consist 
of three boys, born October 1, ISO I; 
two boys, Oct. 3, 1802; one boy. and 
a girl, July 16 , 1803; two boys, May 
33, 1804; one boy and a girl, Feb. 14, 
1805; one boy and a girl, Jan. 14, 
1800; one boy, Nov. IG, 1807. 

SUFFOLK. 

The following interesting particu¬ 
lars, in addition to what has already 
appealed in our Magazine, fully esta¬ 
blishes the efficacy of Capt. Manby’s 
invention for rescuing persons fr6m 
shipwreck.-— It^ the Copt- 
mittee of the htywesieft hfe^Doat, 

On Saturday, January IS, the hoy 
Elizabeth Henrietta, of Pappenburgb, 
Capt, Vanderwall, from Liverpool to 
Rotterdam, sprung a leak, and after 
fifteen hours of incessant toil at the 
pumps, the men were obliged to run 
the vessel on shore, near the signal- 
house in Kessingland. The distance 
from Lowestoft is nearly four miles; 
the wind was at east, and blew very 
strong; a very heavy surf was upog 
the shore; it was evi^nt, that unWs 
a communication could be secured, 
by throwing a line from the shore to 
the ship, according to Capt. Manby’s 
judicious plan, the crew must inevi¬ 
tably perish; all the apparatus was at 
Lowestoft; evefy possible exertion 
was applied tp facilitate its removal. 
The crew consisted of the captain and 
seven men. The captain betook him- 
eelf tp the shrouds about 
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of the way up the mast» the seven men 
»ecur«(l theuistilvcs on the bowsprit. 
The deck was under water} the whole 
ship ready to sink. In these circum¬ 
stances the mortar was firedj the shot, 
aod Hpe reached the bowsprit, and 
fell in the midst of,the seven men. 
The line was only one inch and a half 
io circumference. To this the seven 
men fastened themselves, about two 
yards distant from each other, 'f'hey 
then dropt in succession into the sea, 
and 8ui)k till the line was hauled ti^ht 
from the shore. Sometimes they were 
seen—sometimes covered with the sea. 
In this manner they weie drag^^ed 
about SO yards through the water, and 
then all safely landed: six out of seven 
lowered themsclycs into the sea free 
from entanglement, but the 7tl], by 
accident, threw himself on the wrong- 
side of the rope attached to the bow¬ 
sprit. In tins situation they would 
have pciished, hud not the rope fSist- 
cned to the bowsprit broken, when 
the line fiom the shore was hauleiT 
tight. The feelings and painful anxie¬ 
ties of tile persons on shote, who wcie 
aware of the extent of the pending 
calamity, cun heller be iniagine(l than 
describetl; but the most alHictive part 
of the nairative remains to be stated. 
Captain Vanderwall was still in the 
shrouds, and saw all his people safe on 
^shore. The signs he made shewed the 
anguish of his mind.—All was done 
for his’ relief that could be done—A- 
second shot was fired, and the rope 
attached to it was thrown on the yard 
of the ship where the captain was 
stanxUug. He looked earnestly at the 
yope, but from some cause, made no 
attempt to reach it. The deck was 
then broken up, and all coniniunica- 
tion with every other putt of the ship 
was cut ofil Another shot was firca, 
nnd the rmie passed very near the un¬ 
happy sufierer. At this instant all the 
masts gave way, and the captain was 
btiried in the'wreck. The greatest 
praise is due to the pilots and seamen 
of Lowestoft and rakefiebi for their 
aeal and exertions upon this occasion. 
Ko sooner were the poor shipwrecked 
13u!chmen landed, than the persons 
present seemed to vie with each other 
who should render them the greatest 
service; 'the wet clothes were stripped 
off and dry ones of those on the beach 

(IiitvfasAL Mag, VoL. XIII. 
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put upoi^hem, and to e%th nuttirer^ 
two supporters were immediately as* 
signed who conducted them to the ina 
at Pakefi^d, were every possible, care 
and attention was alTorded them. Al 
soon as opportunity would allbw, a 
fresh stock of clothes was provided 
to supply the loss of those that had 
sunk with their vessel. » 

About the same period, during d 
strong gale of wind, the Dutch galliot* 
Hope, Jacob Johnson Lust, master, 
from Embden, bound to l_.ondon, was 
driven on shore at Happisburgh, Nor^- 
folk. Lieutenant Dcnni«, command^ 
ing the signal station at that place, on 
seeing her inevitable fate and the pe- 
rilous.situation of her crew, seven in 
number, wilh a zeal and alacrity that 
did !)im the highest honour, hastened 
down with the mortar, ropes, &c. to 
save the unhappy sufferers according 
to the iustruclioiis left by Capt. Man* 
bv.—The vessel soon parted in the 
middle, but most providentially the 
crew were assembled at the stern that 
.still-remained whole. A rope, with a 
barbed shot to it, was soon tlirown to 
them, and, by the shot securely fixing 
itself on the wreck, a boat was imuled 
over the sin fj five of the crew and a 
passenger instantly availed themselves 
of it, and were brought in safety to the 
shore; nothing could induce the other 
reniuining person to be their com¬ 
panion in the boat, as the sj?a w'us 
running so tremendously high, pre¬ 
ferring to rely on his strength aud ex¬ 
pertness in Swimniiiia foe safety; but 
alas t no sooner was the attempt made 
than he was dashed by the following 
surfi and seen no more^ nearly at the 
same instant the vessel went entirely 
to pieces. 

On The same morning, the vrow 
Maria, from Delszyi to London (that 
had beat over Happisburgh great sand, 
and there lost tliree of her crew) was 
driveiii with only three hands-on 
board, on Horsey outer bank, at a 
distance of 800 yards from the shore. 
The Sea Fencibfes of Wintertou re¬ 
paired with all possible^expedition to 
their assistance, with the mortar, &€. 
but from no oiheer being present^ or 
accomjpanyiug them to see the ^fic¬ 
tions tuily attended to, their m&ftt 
nearly proved abortive, by a shot, 
ropd, and preserver being fired away 
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•withcfut eflfect: fcc^iced to an only 
shot, they at length efTected a com^ 
innnication. The master immediately 
made fast the rope round liis son, and 
then secured himself by the same, as 
did thtf passenger; thus prepared,they 
lifted up their hands either as a signal 
of being ready to be hauled by the 
tope, or to implore the goodness of 
Providence, and then coosigned them¬ 
selves to the enfuried waves. In the 
attempt the passenger became en¬ 
tangled with some part of the rigging 
that was hanging to the wreck. No 
language can here describe the distress 
of the scene to all wdio were jnesent, 
by the struggles of the father and son, 
and the efforts of ihe parent to save 
his ciiild. At last, l)y a presence of 
mind scarcely credible, the father 
took a knife from his pocket and dis¬ 
engaged him^-clf from the passenger, 
when himself and son were hauled in 
safety to tlie shore. The vessel soon 
after went iut(> a thousand pieces, 
and the unfortunate pa^8e^ger was 
buried in its ruins.-™--Twenty-scvrn 
persons have now been saved within 
one month by this system. €ui Uhtt 
nrtt sua credejtdi^ esi, 

A petition is intended to be pre¬ 
sented to parlialnent for the purpose 
of obtaining leave to bring in a bill 
for the removal of the assizes from 
Bury to Ipswit h j a measure that will 
be strongly opposed by the western 
side of the county. 

D/Vrf.l Tn Ihe 66th year of his age, 
Mr. James Chapman, of Bungay, ira- 

B ropriator of the rectory of Jtketshall 
t. Lawrence, in this county. In all 
tJic relative duties of life he was ex- 
emplaij, and in every part of his con- 
4uct cousistent. As a Christian, he 
yras sincerely pious without bigotry, 
and charitable without ostentation.-^ 
Hif memorv will be long cherished 
and revered by that congregntion for 
whose prosperity and welfare be was 
active and zealous. 

At Ipswich. Mrs. Parish, a maiden 
lady, whose benevolent disposition 
induced her to relieve every one 
whose necessities appeared to call on 
her chanty; she actually had twenty* 
pennoners living at her hicnisS when 
she died, besides cliildren supported 
at different schools, ahd numners rt* 
Iicved by her occasional donations; 


SUSSEX* 

The Jubilee has given rise to a new, 
but praise-worthy species of benevo¬ 
lence, at Brighton. It is to be called 
the Acemnuiating Fund; and the un¬ 
fortunate of the fishermen, at that 
place, who, during the inclemency of 
the season, are exposed fo uncon- 
trouiable misfortunes, arc to be the 
primary objects of relief.—It is intend¬ 
ed, however, for general purposes of 
benevolence. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

’ A bronze-statue, the production of 
Westmacott, erected in the Market- 
pliice, Birmingham, in honour of Ad¬ 
miral Lord Viscount Nelson, was late¬ 
ly opened for public inspection. In 
tins woik, intended to perpetuate the 
greatest example of naval genius, sim¬ 
plicity has been the chief object in 
the arVangement. The liero is repre¬ 
sented in a reposed and dignificcl at- 
titdcle,.his left aim reclined upon an 
anchor; he appears in the costume 
of his country, invested with the in¬ 
signia of those honours by which his 
sovereign and distant princes distin¬ 
guished him. To the right of the 
statue is introduced the grand symbol 
of the naval profession; to the jeft is 
disposed a sail, which, passing behind 
the statue, gives breadth to that view 
of the composition. Above the ship,, 
is the fac-siinileof the flag-stah'struck 
off the L’Orient, fished up by .Sir 
Samuel Hood the day following the 
battle of the Nile, presented by him 
to Lord Nelson, This group is mount¬ 
ed upon a pedestal of statuary marble; 
a circular form has been Selected, as 
best adafrted to the situation. To 
personify that aftectiouate reprd 
which caused thd present patriotic 
tribute to be raised, the Town of Bir¬ 
mingham murally crowned, in a de¬ 
jected attitude, is represented mourn¬ 
ing her loss; she ia accompanied by 
groups of Genii, or chHdren, in al¬ 
lusion to the rising race, who offer her 
consolation by bringing her the tri¬ 
dent anti rudder. — On the front of 
the pedestal is the following inscrip^ 
tion:— 

This Statue 
In Honour of 

ADMIRAL LORD NELSON, 

Was erected by the 
^ Inhabitants of Birmingham* 
a.d.^dcccis. 
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- At Rirrningfham, in his 

yeai. Janv‘s Bolchcr, printer and 
bookfleiU'i, a man who, to use the 
language ot' a very eminent scholar 
concerninir Ihm, ** had dilij»ence, 
infegtitv, and the true &|uiit of a 
ChiWith so much per:.onal 
merits it was his least honour to he 
descended tVorii worthy ancestors. 
His paid nal a;iandfathei was, for many 
years, minister of a dissentinj^ con- 
lyrelvation at llenly in Aiden; and, 
judging* fi'oni some of Ids manusciipts 
which ate in the hands of the family, 
he appears to have been a man of 
Considerable knowledge and observa¬ 
tion. Mr. Belcher served his appren¬ 
ticeship at Coventry, and, at the ex¬ 
piration of this service* went to Litch¬ 
field, to assist and s\iperintend in the 
office of a gentleman, whom, from 
that pciiod, he ranked among bis 
friehds. With the view of improving 
himself in his art, he visited Loftdon, 
and, during his residence there,worked 
biif in one office- it had been the cg- 
lebrated llichardson's, of whom its 
master was formerly tlie apprentice, 
and its oveiseer the servant, Mr. B. 
cpiitled the metiopolisin consequence 
of a contested election at Coventry, 
of which city he was a freeman j and 
here he very soon afterwards formed a 
xnatrimonial connectiou that added 
gf’eatly to his happiness. His next 
and last lemuval was to Birmingham, 
J)is native town, where he enteied into 
the employment of the late Mr. Pear¬ 
son. About the year 1700, he began 
business for himself, and piiutcd Dr, 
J^ricstley’s Sermon, occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Robinscin. An Authen¬ 
tic Account of the Riots in Birming¬ 
ham, on the 14tb, 15th, lOth, and 17 th 
days of July, 1791, Sec. Src. was the 
production of bis own pen. This 
pamphlet, which contains the only 
succinct and faithful nai rutive of tlie 
scenes, &c. that it professes to de¬ 
scribe, reached a second edition, and 
is a very favourable specimen of the 
compiler's temper and abilities. In 
179^ he took a house in a more pub¬ 
lic part of the town, and, during the 
following year, was selected for pro- 
ficcutton, in consequence of his selling 
Puiues works at a time w1k*!i they 
were sold by all the booksellers in 
Birpdngham. The sentence, iimugh 
comparatively light,' was of serious 


imtmrtance to a man who had not beOii 
long in trade, and the support of whose 
f.imiiv depended chie^y on his dwu 
exertions. However, the prosecutton, 
and his conduct under it, strengthened 
the attachment of thofie who knew 
him; and he was in the highest degreo 
gratified by their friendly efforts 
spontaneous aid. His release frmit 
confinement was followed, naturally 
enough, by a seiious Ulness. For 
nutny years befoie his death his health 
wasweqk; and, having for the last 
two months of his life, experienced 
an aflbction of his lungs, fie sunk 
tranquilly under the pressure of dis- 
euve. lie was a man of thought and 
loading: his feelings were rctndrkably 
kind, his manners gentle and unas¬ 
suming. As a trailcsumn, he w'as 
skilful, assiduous, upright: and hia 
pure and independent mind revolted 
at every thing like sclfishnei^s and 
mere worldly wisdom. Hence, as 
well as for his general chaiacter, ha 
obtained the esteem of the very learn¬ 
ed and able person whose testimony 
to his wortli has airaady been adduced; 
hence he is unaffectedly regretted by 
all who knew him, wliether intimately 
or otherwise; and, thus dUtjngni&hcd 
by habits of leligious virtue, he ha$ 
left to his family and friends 
“ A fair example how to live and die.” 

YOUKSIIIUE. 

At the late quarterly meeting qf the 
Iloldciness Agricultural Society, the 
question discus.«cd was, ** 1'hc value 
of straw for sale, or for manure, and 
llic effect of stubble before and after 
ploughing being estimated,—Is it tbo 
best husbandry, to mow, or to shear 
white corn r” As to the general ques¬ 
tion, whether it is the best husbandry 
to mow or to shear white corn, the 
majority weie in ftvour of sliearing. 
Some important communiLations were 
made by Thomas Oimstoii, Esq. of 
Grimston Garth, for which the So¬ 
ciety voted him their cordial and una¬ 
nimous thanks. 

As some workmep were cutting 
down an elm belon^ng to Mr. Jcp- 
son, of Cotiisbrough, they discovered, 
in the heart of the tree* a horse-shoe, 
with a nailin it, in oxtreiient pre&erya- 
tioti. it is supposed tha* it m^t liave' 
tain in the tree for.fifty years. .Tho 
elm iftfivi;^ffet ifi Uri 

Y 9 
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Green/of High-street, Sheffield, has 
the shoe in his possession. . 

SCOTLAND.. 

, According to the Aberdeen Jour¬ 
nal, the executors of a gentleman, re¬ 
cently deceased, are by his 'will ciu- 

? owcred to offer a sum not less than 
200l. for the best treatise on ** The 
Evidence that there is a Being,.all- 
powerful, wise, and good, hy whom 
every thih^ exists; and particularly, 
to obviate difficulties regarding the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity; 
and this, in the first place, from the 
whole, to point out the inferences 
most necessary for and useful to man¬ 
kind,” i'hc Ministers of the Esta¬ 
blished Church of Aberdeen, the 
Principals and Professors of King’s 
and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Trustees of the Tcftator, are 
appointed to nominate and make 
choice of three Judges^ who are to 
decide, after the first of January 1814, 
upon the comparative excellencies of 
such treatises as shall be laid before 
them. There is also left, i>y tjic same 
testator, a further sum, not exceeding 
4001. for the treatise on the same sub¬ 
jects, which shall be thought, pur¬ 
suant to the same decision, next in 
to the firat premium treatise. 
The Trades' House of Glasgow have 
iinanimciusiy voted their thanks to 
James Neild, Esq* late High Sheritt* 
for the county of Buckingham, us a 
mark of their resppet for nis philan¬ 
thropic character, apd for the many 
recent proofs he has given of his 
humanity, iq suggesting important 
improvements ip ^he structure and 
management of thp jails in Scotland^ 

IRELAND 

The mills in the town of Newport, 
county of Tipperary, with a quantity 
of flour and corn therein, were lately 
consumed by fire. The cause of lhi§ 
conflagration and destruction of pro¬ 


perty, is attributed to Ibe malignity 
of some persons as yet unknown, who 
at the dead of night (an unusual flood 
then prevailing in the river), opened 
the sluic'e, by which the machinery 
was set in such rapid motion as to 
cause Ignition. 

A most barbarous murder was lately 
committed at Carrfgavantory, in the 
coiyity of Waterford, cm a poor man 
of the name of Hearn, This unhappy 
victim of cruelty, on having, some 
time since, taken a few barren acres, 
was threatened with a night visit. On 
its being repeated, he went for some 
time toTramorc, as a place of safety j 
but, having returned to his humble 
dwelling, his door was forced open, 
and on I)eing dragged into the open 
air, lie, by six assassins, was at the 
same montent shot, through the head 
and bellv. He expired in a few hours; 
but in his last momens mentioned the 
names of two men in his neighbour¬ 
hood, as the perpetrators of this horrid 
qriine. 

Died.'] At Dublin,ThomasFleming, 
E-q. one of the aldermen of that city. 
He was preparing to make a summer 
excursion to Wexford, and was exa-* 
mining his travelling pistols, when 
one of them went oft’, and the ball 
cntciing below his nostrils, produced 
immediate death. He died in very 
atfluent circumstances, and was a very 
upright and active magistrate. Dui'in|F 
the dreadful year J7^, he was Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, and eminently 
serviceable to his fellow-citizeus iq 
that period of peril and difficulty. 

DEATHS ABIlOAp. 

Died.] At Kingston, Jamaica, 
Brig,-f5en. French, whose levy occa¬ 
sioned so much discussion during a 
late investigation. 

Jn India, Dr. Anderson, late Phy¬ 
sician-General ; and B. Roebuck, Esq, 
late Paymaster-General to the Army. 


* ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

Jan. ^4, to Feb. so, 1810, inclusive. 

_ ^ 

Jpstracted from the Sclicitor*' Natne$ are between Parenihesee. 

A TKINSON W. paradise-street, Ro- nen-draper, (Vmrd drCo, LincolnVlnn). 
therhlthe, broker, (Martin, London- Ashley 4.^* Gfoucesler-tewace,merchant, 
street). Ambler j. juft. Islington, horse- (Wild, jun Castle-street). 

®nd Co. Covent-garifen Barlow T. Strand, mercer, (Beetham, 
Church^arii). Appleton W.A. and £. Bouverie-strect). BovU B. and Hartbury 
9m«dtey, ^per tuanufactureri, (Eftis, C. Gatherine-court, Tower-hilt, (Dtaee, 
Chanoary4aue> AttAley W. Bflatol, It- BiUiter-square). Bingham T« Bath, tallqr, 
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(Highmore, Bt»h>ltnc). Brown J. Ber¬ 
mondsey ,tnnner, Son, Bedford- 

street). Barron T. late of Great St. Tho¬ 
mas Apostle, warehouseman, (Foiilkes & 
Co. Holhom-court), Barber N. Cursitor- 
street, stationur, (Bennet, Dean*s court). 
Bacon J. Eari of Chatham public-house, 
Deptford, victualler, (Whitton, Great 
James-strect). Brookes J. Whitchurch, 
shoemaker, (Blackstock, St. Mildred's- 
court). Hirket R. Gloucester-st.reet, tailor, 
/Mills, Vine-street). Binns J. Oxford-st. 
founder, (Hannam, Great Piazza, Covent* 
Garden). BabbJ. Leadcnhall-street, ho¬ 
sier, (Collins and Co. Spitabsquare). 

Common K. North Shields, grocer, (So¬ 
iree, St. Mary Axe). Collirr R. Bond- 
court, Walbrook, wine-merchant, (AUis- 
ton, Freeman's-court). Chinery F. Ox¬ 
ford-street, linen-draper, (Wadesoit and 
Co. Austin-friarsy Clowes J. Birming¬ 
ham, jeweller, (Baxters & Co. Furnivars- 
Inn). Croosc T. Pickeit-strect, Hiieii- 
draper, (Sweet, King’s- Bwich-Walks). 
Cooper W. II. Walworth Common, sur- 
veyor, (Hughes, Chrtstchurch-paslage). 
ChiddellJ. Southampton,porter-merchant, 
(DaDnan and Co. Rmn«ey) Carroll^. 
Hoxton-square, victualler, (Darby, Grayl 
Inn-square) Chambers S. Maidstone, 
corn-merchant, (Druce, Billiter-square). 
Clough G. Derby, grocer, ( Baxter:? and Co. 
FumivaPs-lnn). Coward T. Bath, linen- 
draper, (Jenkins dr Co. New-lnn). 

Duncan W. Thatched-house court,work¬ 
ing-jeweller, (Gaines, Hart-sireet). Duck¬ 
worth J. B. Ashford, Kent, wine d; brandy- 
merchant, (Taylor, Field-court). Davis 
J.K. Kdgeware-road, dealer, (Rogers and 
Son, Manchester-buildi»igs). Davies T. 
Tarwin, Chester, cornfacior, (Huxley, 
Temple). Downing J. Harwich, grocer, 
(7'aylor, Souihampion-buildmgs). Doyle, 
J. Covent gardoii-marknt, cltina and glass- 
man, (Naylor, Great Newport-str ). linns- 
ford J. Plymouth, curler, (Alexander, New- 
square). DonnithomeJ.Truro, victtialler, 
(F.dwards,lVuro). Dore F. High-st. up¬ 
holder, (Pcarse, Salhbury-square). Dixon 
W. dr li. Uotherhithe, timber-merchants, 
(Courtoen, Walbrook). 

Eliott E. Lambetli, victualler, (Few, 
Ilenrietta-street}. 

Flemhtg J. Blackburn, Lancaster, coiton- 
manufacturer. (Milne and Co. Temple). 
Fliide C. Fenchurch-street, bardwareman, 
(Kmg,Castle-street). Forge W. Withani, 
Sutton, threshing-machine maker, (Rosser 
and Bon, BartlettVbuildings). 

Gibson J. Liver/tool, tador, (Shepherd 
and Co. Bedford-row). Goodwin W. Gos- 
TOrt*baker, (Bleasdale and Co. New-lnn). 
Gissing T. Borough-road, shop-keeper 

i lia^tcs, Bevis Marks, Sc. Mary-Axe). 
rnifitkiJ* Hill) Milibjook, Souibamptooy 


slater and builder, (lUddUig/Southampton). 
Green W. BrownVlatte, 8pital-fields,djrer« 
(Freame, Great Queen-street). Oiras R. 
Bristol, dealer, (Meredith Sc Co. LincolnV 
Jnn). s 

Harrison J. Stoke-upon-Trent, potter^ 
(Willis and Co. Warnford-coutt). Hopl- 
den R. St. Margaret*8-hill, (Foulkes and 
Co. Holbom-court). UhidO'J. White- 
chapj;!, tin-pUte worker, (Hodgson, Surrey- 
street). Hir,st H. LtngardVwood, Ald- 
mondbury, clothier, (Battye, Chancery- 
lane). Hood D. Sun-street, (Harding, 
Primrose-street). Herbert W« jtin. Lla¬ 
nidloes, draper, (Taylor, Exchange-street, 
Manchester). Hills J. Leeds, miller, 
(Webb, St. Thomas's-strect, Southwark). 
Hill O. Shoreditch,cheesemonger,(Adams, 
Great Russell'Sirect). Hey T. Lombard- 
street, Fleet-street, dealer in spirituous 
liquors, (Robinson, Charter-house-square). 
Haynes T. Bristol, chemist, (Gabell, Lin- 
coln’s-lnn). 

Ivoiy J. Mark-lane, broker, (Murray, 
Bircbin-lane). Jones J. Whitechapel- 
ruad, cordwainer,( Metcalfe,Basinghall-st.). 
Jacob J. Isle of Wight, miller, (Clarkes Sc 
Co. Newport). Jackson S.J. Birmingham, 
button-maker, (Johnston, Temple). 

King W. Newport, miller, (Griffiths, 
Newport). Keyse T. and Wyatt C. P. 
Langbourn-Ward-Chambers, merchants, 
(Hodgson, Siirrt 7 -street). 

Lindsay A. and Irvine J. Manchester, 
dealer in cotton poods, (Edge, King’s Bench 
Walks) Lowton F.. Mark-lane, merchant, 
(Day i Co. Lime-str.). Lock P. Nails- 
worth, Gloucester, yarn-maker, (Shepherd 
Sc Co. Bedford row). Lyon J. North-<place, 
GrayV1 nn-1 anc, inonuy-sen vener, (1 saact, 
St. Mary-Axe). Lewis J. Fashion-street, 
victualler,(Godmond, Bride-court). Letnls 
8. Great Mibsingham, miller, (Trenchard, 
Swaffham). 

Morrish W. Bath, cheesemonger, (Ne- 
thersole ik Co. Essex-str.). Moss J. jun. 
Newbury, timber-dealer, (Gregory, Cle- 
mentVlnn). Metralf W. Banks Mill, 
Durham, miller, (Pringle, Greville-street). 
Malcolm W. Watling-str. warcho\^seui||ni, 
(BovjH, New Bridge-street). Mears H. 
Greenwich, tavern-keeper, (Shepherd, 
Dean-street). M‘Leod J.C. Huntley Ho¬ 
tel, Leicester-held-;, merchant, (Forbes and 
Co. FJy-place). Munro J. CHpstofie-str. 
tailor, (Wilkinson and Co. Margaret-sir.). 
Martin J, Millbrook, Cornwall, surgeon, 
(Blakelock Sc Co. Ten^ple). Moody H. 
Salt6cet,«An-Sauits, Lincoln, jobber, (Bar¬ 
ber, GrayVInn-square). Marsden W. 
Leeds, merchant! (Lambert d; Sons, HaU 
ton-garden) Mowbray A- Durham, vino- 
merchant, (Fa'nless, Staple-Inn). • 

Nicholson H. OharltomCresceiit, 

ton, merchant^ (Hiurding, Primraiu-street). 
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NlcholU T. Bradford, Witts, Unen-drapor, 
Jenkins and Co. New-inn). Niven A. 
Great Piescot-street, mastei-mBriner, (Nind, 
'Thro^orton-street). ' 

Ockenden R. Bopeep, near Hastings, 
(Turner, BoureTle-street). 

Patterson J. Woolwich, grocer, (Mang- 
tta1l,Warwiek-flqnare). Phillips T. Plough- 
court, mefobant, (Sherwood, Cushion- 
dcourt). Parmeter J. Borough, AyUham, 
Norfolk, miller, (Shaw, Aylsham). Paul- 
den £. Cateaton-street, warehoaseman, 
(Bwd, Temple). Purnell R. Newent, 
tanner, (James, GrayVlnn). Perry F. 
Tower-street, merchant, (Palmer and Co 
^Copthall'Court). Palmer U, Plymouth, 
haberdasher, (Street and Co. Philjjot-lanc) 
Parker H. Halifax, merchant, (Palmer and 
Co. Copthall-coun)- Preston W. I^eeds, 
merchant, (Lambert and Sons, Hatton- 
garden). Pass W. T. and Bailey J. Dock- 
head, Bermondsey, brewers, (Lee, Three 
Crown-couri) ParsonsJ. Bread-street-hill, 
callcnderer, (Payne and Co. Aldcrmanbo ). 

Rifey J. Mt^ton-lane, Hackney, baker, 
(Bond, Seething-lane). Robinson U. Ken¬ 
dal, coal-merchant, (p'othergill, Cliffo'd’s- 
inn). Richardson .1 Birmingham, dtaler 
andchapman, (Stevens and Co. Old Jew,y). 
Ross G. Hasinghall-street, merchant,(Wilde, 
Warwick square). Robinson F, Bordcs- 
ley, Birmingham, boot maker, (Baxter 
and Co. Furnival's lim). - Hutlidge T. 
Reading, hatter, (Williams & Co. Princes- 
etreet, Bedfoid-row). 

Sellers U Sculcoarcs, York, grocer, (Ed¬ 
munds and Sot), Exchequer-Office). Ste¬ 
phenson T. Rochdale, common-brewer, 
(Hurd, Kiiig's-Bench-Walks). Shepherd 
W. C Nottingham, iron-merchani, (Tay¬ 
lor, Field-court,Gray’s-lnn). Saunders S. 
Walbrook, vrine-merchant. Schofield J. 
Slaithwaite, cotton-manufactuier, (Battye, 


Chancery-lane). StelRng R. Norton, York, 
wool-d^er, (williams. Red Ltoti-square). 
Sunntdts T. Ratclifie-highway, carpenter, 
(Hughes, €hristchurch-pa«sage). Salts T. 
Preston, plumber, (KIiis, Chancery-lane), 
Slade T. and T. jtin. Bartbolomew-close, 
oil-merchants, (Tilson, Chatham-place). 
Stone J, Btide-road, seedsman, (Clutton, 
Bt. ThomasVstreet) Stokes Y. Chepstow, 
money-scrivener, (James, GrayVinn-sq.), 
Spottiswoode J. Tokenhouse-yard, money- 
scrivener, (Watson and Co. LambVbuild- 
ings). 8yme G. Vine-street, merchant, 
(Wild, jun. Castle-street). Scabrook S, 
Bowling-alley, millwright, (Farton, Wal¬ 
brook). 

Taylor J. Great Tower-street, woollen- 
draper, (Toulmin, Aldermanbnry). Tetley 
J. Horton, Bradford, calico-manufacturer, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). Tucker J. Tiver¬ 
ton, watchmaker, (Lys, Took's-court). 
Taylor J. Ware, oat dealer, (Ik^nd, Seeth¬ 
ing-lane) 

Verrall ViT. Uckficld, grocer, (Turner, 
Bouvorie-street). 

Watson M. C. Charlotte-street, laceman, 
(Watkins, Sione-buildmgs). Winch R. 

5 )ress maker, (Lee, Castle-street). Wallis 
f. Croydon, tailor, (Jones, MariinVlane). 
Wainwriglit J. Sheffield, builder, (BJake- 
lock and Co. Elm-court). Walker J. 
Blackman-street, linen-draper, (Hartley, 
New Bridge-street). Wilcox W Parson^s 
Green, Fulham, victualler.(BousfiuUl, Bou- 
verie-street). Wright R. Watlmg street, 
wareliouseman, (Bovill, New Bridge-str ), 
Whitaker J. Francis-strect, book-binder, 
(Hurd, Trample). Worr J. Little Cheap- 
side, butclter, (Palmer and Co. Copthall- 
courj). Wilkes J. St. JamesVstrett, gun- 
maker, (Parry, Charlotte-street). Willis J, 
Pudding-lane, merchant, (Swain and Cok 
Old Jewry). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


l«mdon Dctek, 156/. per rent. 

West-lndia ditto, IKS/ ditto. 

East Jndia ditto, 136/. ditto. 

East Country ditto, 84/. per share. 
Commercial ditto, 90/. per share pretb. 
Grand Junction Canal, 243/. pershari;. 
Grand Surrey ditto, 81/. ditto. 

Kennet and Avon ditto, 49/. ditto. 

Wilts and Berks ditto, b2l. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 421. ditto 
Lancaster ditto, 26/. ditto 
Croydop ditto, 50/ ditto 
Rochdid:: difto, 44/. ditto 
Leeds and Liyerrodl ditiq, 100/. ditto 

Lm Wolfb and 


FcA. 19, iftio. 

Thames and Medway ditto, 43/. per share 
prem. 

East London Water Works, 228/. per sh. 
West Middlesex ditto, 142/. ditto 
Kent ditto, 36/. per share prem. 

Portsea Island ditto, 67/. ditto 

Portsea and Farlington, 36/. ditto 

Strand Bridge, lOi. ditto 

Vauxhall ditto, lOi ditto 

Globe Insurance, 129/. persl^are 

Albion ditto, 61/. ditto 

Iniperia! ditto, 75/. ditto 

Rock Life Assurance, 6s, per share prem, 

_ » 

Qq, JPoci&s 4* BroixrSt 
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AOEICULTUHAL REtORt. 

T HOTTGH tlie late frosts liiye occasioned the surface of the lauds* In some districts* 
to work with difficulty, yet none have proved better than those thttt were well 
fallowed in autumn. A yromlsirtg and Ueaithy appearance is seen in moat of the 
epring rrops; but winter tares, rye, and grass are much in want of warm and more 

e^ial weather. • - 

The ploughing of lays and stubbles has been much retarded. Turnips, cabbages* 

and other green crops have been so much injured by thewemess of theautumnal 
rnrmths, that the anitnaN that fed upon them do Aot Uirive as usual. Potatoes, though 
an abundant crOp, do not keep well this season, but very speedily fall to decay ml 
dissolution. The large sorts are more hollow and bad within than at any former periodu 
Lean s^ck continues heavy of sale, but pigs increase in price. 

Price of meat in Sinithfield MarketBeef, 4s. 8 d. to 6 s. Od. Mutton, 4s. 6 d. to 
eis, 4 a.;—‘Veal, bb. Gd. to 7s- 8 d.Pork, Gs. to 7s. 6 d. 

MidtUejtexy I*eb, 25. ——— 

average prices of corn, 

BytlieWinchestcrQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEALpw Boil ofuolbs. 
Aveidupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Feb. 17 , ibio. 


rdupoi 

INtAND COUNTIES. 

Rye (Barley 


Middsx. 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedfurd 

Hiuitiii. 

Northa. 

Rutland 

Leice>>t 

NoUing 

Derby 

Staffot d 

Salop 

Herefor 

Wor'st. 

Warwic 

Wiks 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Montgo 

diadnor. 


Wlieat 
s. d 
94 8 
105 8 
94 11 

101 10 
98 4 
97 lU 
92 9 
92 2 
9H 8 

92 2 

102 0 
102 
105 
102 
lOS 0 
105 G 
105 0 
105 8 
100 10 
113 8 
105 
118 


s. d 
51 8 

50 0 
53 e 
62 0 


66 C 


58 

59 


4 

9 


69 0 
54 4 
5:3 4 


89 6 


8 . d 
39 10 
44 0 
46 4 
46 10 

43 0 

41 2 


44 

45 
45 
49 1 

51, 11 
59 11 
.51 2 

54 10 

.55 6 
41 8 

41 0 
40 3 

42 11 
52 9 

.56 0 

55 10 


(!>ats 
s. d.i 
29 \\ 
53 % 

52 4 

29 e 

25 2 
22 10 

24 0 

25 7 

26 10 
28 4 


51 I! 


Essex 
Kent 
Sussex 

t^iffolk . 

Cambridge .... 

Norfolk .. 

Lincoln .. 

York .. 

Durham .. 

Northumberland 
Cumberlaml .. 
Westmorland . . 
Lancaster 
Cli ester 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Anglusea •• • 
Jarnarvon • •. • 
Merioneth 
Cardrgin 

e 

Carmarthen.,., 
Glamorgan 
Gloucester • • • • 
Somerfet.. •, •. 

Average of England and H'dles. IlMonmouth .... 

_ .H. T. 1 . Ti—- 8..** 1 1/4 . I^iirli 


33 1 

51 3 
58 10 ; 
35 9 
33 81 
30 7 
29 11 

29 8 
27 2 
27 5 

30 41 


MAItlTlML COUNTIES. 

Whcaii Rye 1 Barley! OaU. 
s. d.l s. d.j 
95 4 45 01 
94 0 


WheatUd ; Rye 57*. ltd.; ^rley 

47s. Id.: Oats 27s. 4d.; Beans 
52$. 7d.; Peaife 56s. 5d. 5 OatmCa 

548. 4d. 




Devon. • 
Cornwall 
Dorset.. 
Hants ,, 


04 

97 

80 

92 

84 

85 
79 

93 

94 


106 
t05 3 


59 0 


101 

98 

79 

104 


114 

119 

lOl 


109 

^u4 



47 0 
44 9 

57 0 
56 10 

64 0 
59 0 
58 7 










> 

a 




1 

p ‘ 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from JAN. 24, to FEB. 5^, 1810. 

buribd. 


11834 

Femides 934 \ 


CHRISTENED. 

Ifd 1492 

Femalusi 726 5 ,- - - 

Whereof have died under two ywrs old 405 
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“ We shall never envy the lionours which wit and learning pbiain in any other 
cause, if we cun be nu||bered among the writers who have given ardour to viitue^ 
and confidence to tiufl^— Dr. Johnson. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Account of some remarkable 
Circumstances in ike Kingdom 
of New Spain. By Alexander 
DE Humboldt ana Amie Bon- 
FLAND. (See Universal Mag. far 
Sept, last, p. 177.) 

OF THE LAKES OF THE VALLEY OF 

MEXICO. 

HE valley of Mexico, or of ,Te- 
nochitlno, is situated in the cen¬ 
tre of the Cordilleras of Analiuac, at 
the lack of the por|)hvi ic aiirl basaltit* 
mountains, which range iiom the 
S.S.P:. to the N.N-W. This \allcy 
is of an oval form, and surrounded by 
mountains of considerable elevation. 
It is eighteen k‘ague» and a half in 
Jengih, and twelve and a lialf broad. 
Its surface is 244 square leagues, of 
wbicii 22 square leagues are occupied 
by dilferenl lakes. The largest is that 
of I’ezi'uco, near Mexico : its waters 
are bnnish, and contain muriate and 
carbonate of alkali. Its elevation is 
li277 nietres above the sea. All the 
waters which fall into this vast basin 
flow inU) the lakes, and they gradually 
disembogue themselves by the river 
of Tulaor Rio Desague. 

But, when the rains are abundant, 
the waters cannot discharge them¬ 
selves with sufficient rapidity; the 
level of the lakes is raised, and they 
inundate Mexico and a part of the 
valley. The ancient inhabitants had 
erected several imi>ortant works to 
obviate these inconveniences. 

But these works have been con¬ 
tinued by the Spaniards, and have 
been conducted with more skill. They 
saw that the only means was to facili¬ 
tate the discharge of these waters by 
the .river de Tula or Rio Desague.— 
The first Spanish engint^ers who were 
employed upon them, opened a canal 
unoer the mountain Noohistongo; 

Universal Mag. Vol. Xlil. 


but the continual falling down of 
matter which took place in this sub¬ 
terranean <*anal, compelledthem after¬ 
wards to dig it on the surface. They 

f ave it the name of Desague Real do 
hickuetoca. This canal gives pas¬ 
sage to a sufficient quantity of water 
to lessen, considerably, the level of 
the waters of the lake of Tezcuco; 
and consc(]uently the city of Mexico 
is farther removed from it than 
hitherto. 

It was in digging the bed of the 
Desague, that they found the fossil 
bones of elephants. 

f%ily the lake of Tezcuco has its 
waters brinish; those of the other 
lake^> in the valley aic fresh, 

OF THE FLOATING GARDENS. 

Plants and vegetables are very a- 
bundant in Mexico. The greater 
part of them is cultivated on the Chi^ 
nawpas, which the Europeans desig¬ 
nate by the name offlontine gardens* 
I'here arc two -«orts of these: the 
one is moveable, and driven every 
way by the winds; the others are 
fixed and joineii to the banks. The 
former alone merit the name of float¬ 
ing gardens, but their nunvber is daily 
diininishing. 

The ingenious invention of the CW- 
naninas may be fixed at about tb4 
conclusion,of the fourteenth century. 
It arose from the extraordinary situ¬ 
ation of a people wlio, surroutwjed 
^ith enemies, and forced to live in 
the middle of a lake that had but 
little fisli, refined upoi\ tba means of 
providing for their owif subsistence. 
It is even probable that nature herself 
first suggested to the AEtics tha 
idea of floating gardens. On tha 
marshy banks of the lakes of XcAhil- 
mllco and of Chaleo, the water wbidi 
is agitgted at the time of a large influx, 
raises up clumps of oartb which afi 
Z 
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covered with gravel and intertwisted 
with roots. Inese clumps or hillocks, 
floating about from place to place at 
the mercy of the winds, unite sotne- 
times together and form small islands. 
A tribe of men, who were too w^eak 
to maintain themselves upon the con¬ 
tinent, thought to avail themselves of 
these portions of earth thus offered to 
them by chance, and the property of 
which no enemy disputed with them. 
The most ancient chinanipas were- 
only clumps of tnrf artificially united, 
dug up, and sown by the Aztics. 
Similar floating islands are formed 
under all the zones. 

Simple clumps of earth, removed 
from the banks, gave rise to the in¬ 
vention of the cliinarnpas; but, the 
industry of the Aztic nation has 
gradually brought this system of cul¬ 
tivation to perfection. The floating 
gardens, wliidi the Spaniards found 
to be very numerous, and many of 
which are still existing in the lake of 
Chaleo, were rails formed of reeds 
.(fo^ora), of rushes, roots, and the 
branches of briars. The Indians co¬ 
vered these light and intertwined 
substances wMth" black mould, wnich 
is naturally impregnated witli the al¬ 
kaline muriate. This salt was gra¬ 
dually disengaged by watering the 
soil with the water of the lake; and 
it became more fertile in proportion 
td the more or less fre<|uent repe¬ 
tition of this lixiviation. *lhis process 
was successful even with the brackish 
water of the lake of Tezcuco, because, 
far removed from the point of its sa¬ 
turation, that water is still proper for 
the solution of salt, in proportion as 
it filtrates through the mould. The 
chinampas sometimes contain an In¬ 
dian hut, which serves as a guard for 
a whole set of floating gardens. They 
tow them, or* push them with long 
poles, to convey them, according to 
their wish, from one bank to another. 

In proportion as the lak^ of fresh 
water is distant from that which is 
salt, themoveable’chluampas become 
Of tfcis latter class they may 
be seen all along the canal of the 
Viga, in the marshy ground contained 
between the lake of Chaleo and the 
lak&of Tezcuco. 

OF THE PYRAMZnS. 

Tha only ancient tnonuments which, 

ia the JSMxican valley^ can strike^ by 


their grandeur and their magnitude, 
the eyes of Europeans, are the remains 
of the two pyramids of Jam Juan de 
Teutihuacan, situated to the north¬ 
east of the lake of Tezcuco, conse¬ 
crated to the sun and moon, called 
Jhnalintfi Yt%aqunl> house of the sun, 
and Meztli Ytzagual, house of the 
moon. From an admeasurement 
made in )@03|i|by ^ learned young 
Mexican, Dr.Weyza, the first pyra¬ 
mid, which is the most soulnern, 
has, in its present state, a base of 045 
feet in length, and feet in heights 
The northern front of the Hoteldei 
Invalides is only (iOO feet. The second 
pyramid, that of the moon, is 31 feet 
lower, and its base is much less The 
people whom the Spaniards found 
establi.shed in New Spain, ascribed 
these pyramids to the Toultec na¬ 
tion ; they must have been construct¬ 
ed, consequently, in the eighth or 
ninth century, for the kingdom of 
ToTlan flourished fiom 007 lo 1031, 

;—The interior of these pyramids is 
bomposed of clay and small stones, 
and this is covered witJi a thick wall 
of porous amygdaloide. A stairciise, 
formed of large hewn stones, for¬ 
merly conducted to the top of them} 
and there, according to the accounts of 
the early travellers, were fqund .sta¬ 
tues covered with very small plates 
of gold. 

It is impossible to speak, with cer¬ 
tainty, of the interior of these pyra¬ 
mids. The Indian traditions, from 
which v^e should account them hol¬ 
low, are very vague and ambiguous. 

One thing is very remaikable, 
(especially when we recollect the as¬ 
sertions of Pocock, on the symmetri¬ 
cal position of the small pyramids of 
Egypt), that all round the two large 
pyramids may be traced a systenj of 
small pyramids, not more than thirty 
or forty feet in height. These monu¬ 
ments, of which there are many hun¬ 
dreds, arc scattered through large 
streets, which foll6w precisely the di- • 
reciion and the parallels of the meri¬ 
dians, arid which terminate at the 
four sides of the two large pyramids. 
The small pyramids are more nume¬ 
rous towaras the southern side of the 
temple of the moon, than towards 
that of the sun. Hence they were, 
according to the tradition of the coun- 
tiy^ dedicated to the stars. 
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It setfnw to be sufficiently certain 
that they served as burial places for 
the chiefs of the tribes. 

The Toullec people, who con¬ 
structed these pyramids, were they a 
Mongol race? Uid they descend from 
onecotnruon stock with the Chinese, 
the Hiongnn, and the Japanese ? 

Another ancient rfonuineiit, well 
WOTthy of a traveller’s attention, is 
the ntililary entrenchment of Xochi- 
calco, situated to the S.S.E. of the 
town of Cuernavaca, iie:?r Tetiama, 
belonging to the parish of Xophite- 
|)eque. This is a hill of about 11/ 
metres* in height, surrounded with 
ditches, and divided, by the hand of 
man, intofive lays or tenaccs covered 
witli masonry. The whole forms a 
truncated pyramid, of which the four 
sides are exactly ananged according 
to Hie fourcartiinal points. The stones 
of porphyry, on a basaltic base, are,re- 
uiariy Iicwn, and ornamented with 
ieroglyphic figures, among which 
may be distinguished crocodiles spout- 
ing'water,anJmcnsit!ingcross-le<jged 
in the manner of the A.^iatics. I'he 
platform of this extraordinary monu¬ 
ment is near pfKX) square metres, and 
resents the ruins of a small square 
Uilding. which served, no doubt, as 
the Inst retreat for tlie besieged. 

There is also a great pyramid on 
the side of Vera Cruz, in the northern 

f iart ol that government, near the 
arge village of Papantla. It was dis¬ 
covered ^ove thirty years ago, by 
some hunters, in the midst of a thick 
forest; for the Indians carefully con¬ 
cealed this monument, which was the 
object of a Ion" standing veneraiion. 
This pyramid of KapamJa is not con- 
stnicrcd, like those which we men¬ 
tioned above, of clay mixed with 
stones and covered with a wall of 
arnygdaloides. The only materials 
that have been employed in it are 
immense hewn bh?cks of porphyry. 
Its base is exactly square. Each side 
is 25 metres long. Its perpendicular 
height is from 10 to £6 metres. The 
covering of stone is ornamented with 
hieroglyphics, in which may be seen 
aerpents and crocodile^, engraven in 
relievo* * 


• A metre h about three feet, eleven 
Hues and a half. 


OF VOLCANOS. 

Volcanos are, as is well-known, 
very numerous in the whole of Ame¬ 
rica. Tlieir peaks are the most ele¬ 
vated summits on the whole globe. 
Chimborazzo, in Peru, is near GiSOO 
metres in height, according to Hum- 
bolijt. 

At the extremity of S. America 
there are peaks equally elevated. 

Mount St. Klie, in the north-west 
of N. America, in ()0* 12' of latitude, 
is 2797 loiscs high, according to Ma- 
laspina, and I 98 O, according to La- 
peyrouse. 

'i'he volcanic mountains, in the 
centre of New Spain, are also very 
elevated. 

To the west, is the peak Oribaza, 
which constantly emits smoke, and 
very often flames. Its height is 27 J 7 
toises, or 5295 metres. 

Th% Popocatepcil, the height of 
which' is, according to Humboldt, 
2771 toises, or .0400 metres. 

The ihtaccihuatl, or the white wo¬ 
man, is 2455 toises in height, or 
47«4 metres. 

The Nauhcampatepetl is 2 O 89 
toises. 

Hie Nevado-de-Toluca, the height 
of which is 2370 toises. 

l iie volcano of Colima, the height 
of wliicli is e'itimatedaf 2^X) metres. 

The \ olcano of Jorullo, which first 
appeared in l7-^^9» is not so high. 

FKBSH WATER IN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SEA. 

Along the whole coast of Yucatan* 
from Cainpeachy, or from die mouth 
of the Riode San Francisco, as far p 
Cape Cafocho, the navigator does iw 
find a single source of fresh water; 
but, near this last cape, nature has 
repeated tlie same phenomenon as is 
to be found to the south of the island 
of Cuba, in the bay of Xagna. At 
the mouth of the Rio I^agarto , aRoiit 
four hundred metres from ihe shore, 
there are springs of fresh water issuing 
from the middle of the salt wafer 
the sea. They call tliese remarkable 
springs, the Mouths (boccasj of Conik 
It is probatile, that, by a strong hy-’ 
drosiatic pressure, the fre.«h 
after having broken the sides of the 
calcareous rock, between the 
of which it fiows outj rises above the 
waves of thes^a. 

Z 2 
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THE PAI6AGB 07 THE ASIATIC F£0- 
FLB INTO AMERICA. 

Tiie author examines the manner 
in which the people of Asia have pass¬ 
ed into America. In a preceding ar¬ 
ticle in our Magazine, (see last vo¬ 
lume, p. 177 )* 0® has expressed his 
opinion, thatToultecs and the Aztecs 
were perhaps Tartarian colonies li'ho 
have passed into America. The large 
pyramids of New Spain have many 
aflimties with those of Egypt. Many 
learned men, also, have discerned 
striking similarities, in the physical 
structure, between the lartars and 
the natives of North America. 

As it is more than probable, says 
Humboldt, that Asiatic or American 
colonies have passed the ocean, it is 
worth while to examine the breadth 
of that arm of the sea which separates 
the two continents under 05^ 50' of 
north latitude. From the most^ccent 
discoveries made by Russian navigators, 
America is, more than elsewhere, ap¬ 
proximated to Siberia, on a line which 
crosses the strait of Behring, in the 
direction of S. E. and N. W. from the 
Prince of Wales’ Cape to Cape Tac/iou- 
kotskoy. The distance between these 
two capes is 44arc, or ISj'^leagues 
au de^ri* The island of Iniaglin is al¬ 
most in the middle of the canal. It is 
about oiie-fifth nearer to the Asiatic 
ca}>e. Jt appears, besides, that in or¬ 
der to conceive how the Asiatic tribes, 
fixed in the plains of Chinese Tartary, 
have passed from the old to the new 
world, there is no need to recuf to a 
transmigration made in such high lati¬ 
tudes. A chain of neighbouring 
islands extends from the Corea and 
J^m Japan, to the southern cape of 
the peninsula of Kamtschatka, be¬ 
tween 35 and 51" degrees of latitude. 
The large island of 1 ohoka, united to 
tlie continent by an immense bank of 
fljnd, (under the 52" ot latitude), faci¬ 
litates the connnunicaiion between 
the mouths of the Amour and of the 
Kurille islands. Another archipelago 
of small islan<js, which is formed to 
the south of the great bay'of Behring, 
sidviinces, from the peninsula of Alas- 
kdi four hundred leagues towards the 
west. The largest of the Aleutian 
islanfls are not more than 144 leag 4 es 
distant from the eastern coast of 
Kamtschatka, and that distance is di¬ 
vided into two nearly equal parts by 


the islands of Behring and Mednoi, 
situated under tlie 55* degree of lati¬ 
tude. This brief detail sufficiently 
roves, that the Asiatic tribes might 
ave proceeded from island to island, 
and thus from one continent to the 
otiicr, without ascending higher in 
Asia than the 55* degree j without 
turning the sea of Ochotsk to the 
west, and without ever performing a 
longer voyage, at a time, than twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours. The iiortn- 
west winds, which, during a great' 
part of the year, blow in these parts, 
favoured ine navigation from Asia 
into America, between the 50 and 60 
degrees of latitude. We do Rot in¬ 
tend to establish any new historical 
hypotheses, or to discuss those which 
have been repeated for these last forty 
years: we are satisfied with having 
displayed in a clear manner the prox- 
inii^ of the two continents. 

Tlie author observed, that travellers 
of different nations, who have vistted 
these countries, have given different 
names to the same places, winch 
causes much confusion in their de¬ 
scriptions. Without an exact know¬ 
ledge of geographical synonyiw, the 
Spanish, English, Russian, and French 
works, which treat of the coast of 
north-west America, become almost 
unintelligible, and it is only by a scru¬ 
pulous comparison of maps that this 
synonymy can be fixed. 

There is a phenomenon at Mexico 
which is worthy the attention of the 
philosopher. It is known that epide- 
mias attack, in general, only animals 
of the same species. Thus, m Europe, 
an epidemia. which attacks men, does 
not attack domestic animals ; and, re¬ 
ciprocally, the epidemias of our do¬ 
mestic animals do not attack men. 

It is observable, also, tharepidemias 
which attack particular species of our 
domestic animals do not attack otbei: 
species. Thus, tlie epizootic of 
oxen does not attack horses or sheep; 
and the epiznoiie of our sheep does 
not attack oxen, &c. 

In Mexico, the yellow fever, or tl:e 
black vomit, attacks the whites or 
Europeans, but does not attack the 
Indians or ancient inhabitants of the 
country. 

Bui these Indians are subject to a 
disease which is peadiar to ^hem, and 
which they call the matlazahuatl* U 
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was parficularly fatal in' J545, in 
1576 , and in 1736 . The Spanish au¬ 
thors call it a pestilence,or plague. 
The last epideinia having taken jdace 
at a period when, even in the capital, 
medicine was not considercvl as a sci¬ 
ence, we have no exact details re¬ 
specting the malLatahuatl. It doubt¬ 
less has some aflinity ^^ith tlic yellow 
fever, or black vomit; but it does not 
attack white men, whether Ewropeana 
or indigenous descendants; while,gn 
the other hand, the yellow fever 
rarely attacks the Mexican Indians. 

Some white, nr European Mexicans, 
observed, m consequence, loDelame- 
therie, that it was probable the Indians 
were a particular race of people. 


.Characteks m Imitation of Bi¬ 
shop Eakle*£ Mxcuo-Cosmogka- 
PHY. 

[Continued from Vol. xi. p. C94 ] 
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The modern Patriot 

PPEARS to be a cvaisin-german 
of tlie ancient strtics, for he af¬ 
fects t!) di'iClaini all the weakness that 
leads ordinary men to bestow a lenrier 
pieferencc on ties of bloot!. Listen 
to him <jn the hustings, and he would 
fain per.iuade you liiat he has a deeper 
regard toi the iiitcresls of tiie thou- 
santls whom lie never saw, than for 
the merits <if those’wiioni he knows 
closely, and who naltna!ly depend on 
him. The words ** count/y ! fiee- 
doui! and the rights of the petipJer* 
are ihc bells on which he rings the 
c'hanges oi his ninsicai elocution ; but 
it would require some ])rnctice to 
quahtv him lor tlic hand “ of college 
youths,’’ for to the nice oar his ring- 
jog is wofiilly apt to ho out of time. 

He certainly is an aimer at wit, for 
his whole study is to exptess, in new 
terms, what was often' thought and 
said before. He is a great stickler for 
old tiine.s, but proves ihe'doubtfulness 
of his meaning by crying out, mean¬ 
while, for new measures. ' He 
mightily aflects to deride ihecon.se- 
uience of riches; but his remarks on 
Inis head come under a suspicious 
character, for he is usually too poor to 
understand the nature of affluence. 

. Most men are so fond of novelty, 
(bat his pretensions are generally put 


to the touchstone, and tlien it isiound 
that, by a natural associatton of ideas, 
he had joined the have of himself 
with t lie love of country; but has so 
much increased his wit by the study 
of tine speechc", that his memory is 
sJiortened, and he forgets his country 
as he goes forward, and only takes 
care of himself. 

Behold him now in office, and ask 
him what new light has occasioned 
him to discover that the subject of 
his former dcclamai ion is of a different 
colour, and he will answer you (if 
not loo busy) from the history of 
Pope Gregory,—Being liftedlii^er, 
I sec more clearly 1 ” 

The good Woman 

Is u picture designed by the hand of a 
cherub, to shew mortals how th©^ 
angels look. And this portrait is 
draw'll in fading colours, lest the 
■w^iild should turn to idolatry, and 
believe there is 110 greater perfection 
than that attainable on earth. 

' How^ever fashions vary, the good 
wtiraan is always admired, for she 
appeals not to the eyes, but to the 
lieart. She is not loquacious, but 
says just (*noiigh to make every hearer 
wish she wal talkative; and yet, when 
she is silent, there is such a persuasive 
charm in her look, that we wonder 
how we could think her more admi- 
ral)le while speaking. 

I'hough every word is expressive 
of the stores treasured in her mind, 
the nursery is her study; and her 
(‘hief care is, so to correct the little 
volumes arranged there, as to prevent 
a list of errata from appearing at the 
end. # 

She is no satirist, and yet her re¬ 
proof is more dreaded than the se¬ 
verest line in Jevenal; for she shames 
by example, and the sting of her re¬ 
mark lie-i in the superioiily of her 
demeanor. * 

Her virtue would not be complete 
without trial; and thus i.s she often 
neglected, and smilesi like the sun 
over Kamtschatka, on a churlish and 
steril soil. Bpt it is no matter; she 
bolds her course so near to the Hea¬ 
vens, that the failings of, the qjrthly 
may grieve, but they cannot interiupt 
her. She now directs lier eflbrts en¬ 
tirely to the little spotless souU which 
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have sprung from her« and strives to 
ameno her husband by rearing him 
children free from the defects to which 
he is subject. 

Her death is the strongest argument 
in favour of immortality) for who 
can believe that so much virtue was 
made to perish } She dies, ^^itbolU a 
pang», ill tiie arms of her descendants^ 
and leaves behind her the exalted 
praise of being a woman whom the 
world talked very little about. 

Tht Critic hy Prof ssion 

Is one who, if he be honest, has tried 
to write a book and failed, and there¬ 
fore believes in his conscience that no 
man’can do it well, and censures ac¬ 
cordingly. Thus he never examines 
a tome thoroughly, and often takes 
the data of his ridicule merely from 
the title-page. He prides himself on 
the variety of his strictures, and the 
number of authors destroyed by tiie 
venom of bis quill, as if he believed, 
with the tribe of fanciful saviit^es, that 
a man inherils the virtues of the slain, 
and imbiljes vigour in proportion to 
the number of scalps in his posses¬ 
sion. 

As he constantly labours in a mask, 
he escapes personal rerftonstrance; 
and passes with the multitude for a 
man of prodigious acumen, unless he 
happen to blame, in his journal, the 
bad English of a book which is written 
in Latin 5 or stakes his credit for an 
author being a vain arrogant fellow, 
when in the course of lh(^ work the 
writer is acknowledged to be of the 
feminine gender. 


the successful Provincial Pettifogger 

Resembles a cenotaph of brass, whu.h 
stands on the ground, t>nce occupied 
by the solid marble pillar of old Eng¬ 
lish gentility. He considers himself 
SO irecessary an appendage to tlie 
knight of the shire, that he feels en¬ 
title to write esquire after his name, 
though his father was footman to the 
lord of a neighbouring manor. He 
often entraps the wise as well as the 
unthinking, for men fidd him so 
8 hallo£v a reasoner, when out of his 
office, that they capnot comprehend 
he has power to over-reach them.— 
But Uiey forget that he mty draw a 


very strong argument from an act of 
parliament, though be has not logic 
to defend it. ' 

A character of this sort resembles 
the pike in voracity, but devours his 
prey rather in the manner of the 
trout, for the current is generally 
against him; iind yet he delights in 
troubled water. 

He lives iri a large house, and is 
much renowned for hospitality : but, 
in his very dinner, contrives to find 
the weak side of an act of parliament; 
for he invites a neighbour only to 
gain a client, and regiuarly places the 
expenses of entertainment under an 
“ Item ** in his bill of costs, and thus 
takes advantage of the law to sell wine 
without a license. 

He does not sirive to conceal his 
contempt for the decayed gentry) for 
whom, indeed, he has a mortal aver¬ 
sion, because their estates passed 
through the* hands of more ancient 
conveyancers. And he has no other 
Idea of a perfect gentleman tlian such 
as is conveyed to liis mind by the ap- 
jjearanre of a huge bundle of parcli- 
ment t’i tie-deeds. 

This man is the oracle of a meeting 
of jastices, who believe him to be 
always in the right, because he never 
contradicts them. No man has so 
few unph’asant things s))<>ken to his 
face, since Jt was known to be a point 
of Jiivv that the greater the truth the 
greater the libel. 

He advocates warmly the wisdom 
of that act wbiclt precludes all impro¬ 
per persons from admission to the 
honourable fraternity of solicitors; 
but bisauditor.s always take leave to 
recollect that he was admitted before 
the regulation was carried into effect. 


The perfect Gentleman 

Is a Corinthian column in the temple 
of society, which embellUhes the ms- 
tiq work that supports it. Of all men 
living he is ftie least subject to pride, 
for he believes nothing worthy of 
esteem that is not the purchase of his 
own exertions, and has so refined a 
feeling, that he is never entirely satitt 
fied with what is done by himself. 
His neighbours think of him with 
awe; but his dmile banishes all fear, 
and makes every man feel himself hk 
friend. 
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His acqUAintaoce learned to bow 
from lha same master, and yet own 
that his mannew have more ease.— 
Such a grace does philanthropy lend 
to hts deportment! 

He gives no more than others, and 
yet his charity is more extolled, tor 
ne adds the look of benignity to his 
alms. In tlie chair of justice, pity 
dwells on hia brow; yet the guilty 
tremble to behold 5r, for he has so 
tnily learned to walk with his God, 
tnat it seems the pity of a superior 
being. His rebuke humbles the ob¬ 
durate; for the deformity of vico 
stands hclf-coufessed before his glance. 

His ancestors were illustiious, and 
they are venerated for his sake; but 
are little ihouirht of,—for all direct 
tlieir chief atleiilion to those who are 
to descend from so good a man. 

His usual residence is in the coun¬ 
try, though he is sometimes seen at 
court, but there is so much noise that 
he seldom makes a long stay. You 
will Jook for him in vain at a sub¬ 
scription house, though Sir Arthur, 
and my lord marquis, and the duke 
are there. He has a seat in the house, 
but is of no faction, and is not famed 
for raising laughs'* in a dbbate on 
the atfairs of the nation. 

HU estate comes much improved 
to his son, but the legney of his repu¬ 
tation is the most valuable bequest he 
makes to his successor. 

Methodist. 

He usually goes to the tabernacle 
from want ot wit, or from want of 
money, and has, at least, the comfort 
of linding a fellowship in necessity 
when he arrives there'. He soon as¬ 
sumes a long face, and learns to sing 
Jove distiches to the inne of a popular 
catch, on which he becomes one of 
the elect, who may be said to resem¬ 
ble the whale, wliich, though it had 
a narrow faculty, was capable of sw'al- 
lowing a large body; and the hierar¬ 
chy is in danger ot proving a second 
Jonas. 

He now forms a rosary from the 
list of exposition nights, and terms 
himself a saint when he has counted 
all the bead.s. 

Provided he be a bachelor, he soon 
feels called to make approaches to 

i 9 me toothless devotee with a long 


purse, to whom he reveals his passiott ' 
with one aide of the face, whdo ihm 
other seems devoutly attentive to the 
preacher. He then builds a tabernacle 
on speculation, and repays his piety 
by letting out the pews. 

But, if he carried simplicity with 
him to chapel, and is suited with a 
wife, it is ten to one that, within a 
twelvemonth, be prove preacher or 
madman; if the latter, it is a conso¬ 
lation that he is furnished with aa 
excuse for his fanaticism. 

[To be continued.^ 

On the Expbnsivenbss of the Dress 
the Gentleman Commoner of 

OXFOKD- 

Sir, 

OUR correspondent has stated^ 
in a very able manner, the dis¬ 
advantage and impropriety of the cost¬ 
liness of the Cantab's drass: in his 
observations I must, in common with 
every reasonable person, heartily con* 
cur. Permit me also, as a lover of 
useful reform, to make a suggestion 
through the medium of your widely 
circulated pages, relative to the neces* 
sity which exists of an alteration in 
the garb of the gentleman commoner 
of Oxford. It is doubtless an unplea* 
sant circumstance to parents of rank 
and consequence, to be compelled to 
enrol two or three sons, destined for 
the university, among the second das* 
of gentlemen, from the expensiveoesa 
of tin? dresses wt»rn by the first. Dii- 
linctions should indisputably, for ob* 
vious reasons, be carefully maintainedj 
but they should be maintained at a 
less expense; and tiiey should bo 
so simple as to prevent the excitation 
of envy, Surely the black gown of 
the commoner would, if ornamented 
with a purple binding, be sufficiently 
distinguishing for the g^tleman com¬ 
moner, and a purple tassel in the cap 
instead ot the black one. The frib- 
ject. Sir, though to some it may ap¬ 
pear triding, is nevertheless of consi* 
durable importances to those concern* 
ed .with it, and should certainly Im 
attended toby the gentlemen in whose 
power the regulation of the matter 
rests. Trusting that it may sj)qp(ti)y 
be looked into, and that some one of 
the present sojouraenoa the beaks 
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of Isis” martin due time, "report 
progress” to your readers, is the earn¬ 
est desire of your well-wisher and 
constant reader^ 

OlIM OXOKIBNSIS. 


HBPOBLICATION of 

SCARCE TRACTS. 

No I. 

A ntfw Discovery of a Littie 
Sort of ProPtE, anckntly dls- 
cour&tdof called Pygmies. 

[ Continued from p. 09 . ] 

FTER this favourable farewel, 
the residue of our supper was 
taken away, in the same order as it 
was all brought in, and immediately, 
upon the ringing of the golden bell, 
the priest, which they call a Dra- 
mesco^ i. e. a representative of Christ, 
returned in the same habit and man¬ 
ner as before, who, mounting on the 
atbreroentioned ivory basis, returned 
the thanks of the guests to the su¬ 
preme Deity in these words: " O 
thou ineffable Being, whose goodness 
is as boundless as thine empire, in the 
name of these'strangers, I, thine un¬ 
worthy substitute, return thee de¬ 
served thanks for this present com¬ 
fortable repast, as well as ihy daily 
favours to them; beseeching thee, 
that, as their weak bodies, through 
thy mercy, are nourished with dnuy 
food, so their immortal souls may 
continually be satisfied with the spir 
ritual banquets of thy grace, iliat both 
their souls j4nd bodies may join in a 
pure life, to the glory of thy great 
name and the hemth of Iheir own 
,ftouls: grant this of thine unspeakable 
cilemency. So be it.” 

Having so said, he blessed us, and 
bid us rest in peace; adding, that he 
would see us the next morning, and 
conTer with us; at which saying we 
all rose up and bowed to him, which 
he Wmeti to take no notice of, but 
went^^directly out of the hall: after 
which there came in four damsels, 
(wbo^ were df the hundred before- 
HKntioned,) with lighted tapers in 
tbeif bands, who approaching to me 
first, as being the chief, beckoned to 
roe Ao follow them, which 1 did, 
Ueaving the rest^ behind on their 
cushioasA as the custom of (he country 


r^uired,) till they brought me into a 
fair chamber, wherein there was a 
large couch, standing on four feet of 
ebony, and covered with a rich man¬ 
tle of silk, quilted with wool, on 
which there seemed poppies to grow; 
they pointed to the couch, and set the 
tapers in sockets of silver, which were 
purposely placed on each side the 
conch, and so left me to my repose, 
closing the door after them. 

No sooner was this done but the 
most fragrant scent im'aginable began 
to allure my yielding senses to a re¬ 
tirement ; it proceeoed from a smoke 
of burnt spices and perfumes, which 
I suppose the rtiaids, by some tube, 
transfused into my chamber through 
the hole of the door. I was thinking 
what a rare subject that would prove 
for Eucorripsus to exercise his poetry 
on; but, indeed, the virtue of this 
sweet fumigation was so eftectinlly 
soporiferous, that I had no sooner laid 
myself on the coucli, and covered me 
w^ith the mantle, but the irresistible 
'charms of Somnus looked up my 
weaned senses in the cabinet of rest. 
And so I lay, till a knocking at my 
door awaked me with this tetrastich: 

An«e, O n)an, for whnt i>> sleep 
But death’s effigies riplit ^ 

The Fates -will on<u thy vitals steep 
In a more lasting night. 

At which serious apt memento, I 
saw the tapers began to confess them¬ 
selves useless at tne approach of Au¬ 
rora, and seeming desirous to resign 
their office to a brighter luminary; 
they hid their dying heads in the 
.sockets, and yet in their very snuffs 
left an odoriferous savoiir behind 
them. Then I arose, and having 
taken a turn or two in ray chamber 
and viewed the delectable and costly 
furniture thereof, the four former 
maids came in, and beckoning me to 
follow, they reconducted me inio the 
same hall, where, having left me, 
four others came in with Eucompsus, 
and so every one in the order they sat 
at sapper was conducted in by four 
maids, till we were all met, and then 
it was found that all of us had a like 
ceremony used in all respects. But, 
while we were debating on the past 
occasions, applauding their magnifi¬ 
cence and hospitaltty, the venerable 
Dramesco came in according to bis 
promise, and, desiring us to mt down 
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on onr cushions, he himself mounted 
on a step of ebony, opposite to the 
ivory basis, and made Inis fblio.wing 
discourselo us;— 

Friends and brethren, first of all, 
as Englishmen, I bid you welcome) 
but, as Christians, I embrace your so¬ 
ciety. That basis of ivory being con¬ 
secrated to holy uses, 1 never stand 
on it unless while 1 am praying or 
praising of God j but this whereon 
now I am is the place where I usually 
discourse, and it is of this colour, to 
signify, that all otlier talk is as mucli 
below that as black is contrary to 
white. But these tilings are obvious, 
and of themselves explicable enough. 

1 suppose you may all wonder 
to bear luc speak so readily your lan¬ 
guage in so remote a country; but 
you must know that our Draiuesco’s, 
whom you call priests, are taught, 
from their infancy,all tiie most known 
languages of the world, which, fof the 
most part, we orcity well attain to, 
notwithstanding the brevity ot our 
lives, which never exceeds forty years;' 
nay, we count twenty a suificieut age, 
though many attain to thirty; hut 
forty, as I said befor<‘, is the lii^hest 
apex to wliicii our life can or ditrever 
climb. And yet, some among us 
have been found able in all the sci- 
ences, and skilled in fifty-four lan¬ 
guages ; a thing which, to ihtj Euro¬ 
peans, may seem incredible, but as 
soon as they know our circumstances, 
it will not prove so difficult to be¬ 
lieve. 

The nature of our climate is so 
providcntally disposed, as if Heaven 
intended to compensate the deficience 
of ()ur lime in a more vigilant apti¬ 
tude to industry; for he that is most 
weaiied with labour among us', in the 
space of twenty-four hours, requires 
but one three hours sleep, by vyhi^* 

only be is sufficicntlydnvigQraiq^ a^^d 
refreshed. Besides, we liave thejprc' 
sence of the sun t,wo hours and an 
half sooner than .any in Europe, and 
find him setting but one hour sooner; 
«o that our day gains of them one 
hour and an half; moreover, naturf 
has enriched tuis soil wifth a soverei^ 
plant called Anthypuum, tbe^bernes 
whereof being made mto^a vipk, da 
refresh us as well a» any 
'MVtt us the lots of imt ;, foj 
fhough our ar^fp 
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able, and of years so few, vet our lifia 
may be justly reckoned the longest attd 
most proper life, because it is hardly 
ever, and then but for a small 
prh'ed with its operations by that silent 
unactive interregnum of sleep. And X 
remember to have heard of such a 
drink among you in England, which 
is called by that improper name of 
cofiec i you count that a great help to 
vigilancy, and so I grant it may be, 
but I can assure you, it is made of t 
plant which is the bastard to our an- 
ihypuum, and has scarce one sctuplo 
of the virtue which belongs to ours. 

1 suppose it LS the way of Hea¬ 
ven to bless each soil with those fitrils 
which are more congruous and agree¬ 
able to tiie dts[K>sition of the inhabit¬ 
ants, and most profitable and neces¬ 
sary for the sustenance of the country. 
Our people are, for the most part, 
husbandmen, gardeners, and keepers 
of cattle ; only two hundred thousand 
of the commonalty are specially em¬ 
ployed in <iigging of mines, which 
abuund here, and coining the gold and 
silver; though there are but fifty 
thousand of them work at it yearly. 
Others make it their trade to work in 
all kinds of silk, to make tapestry and 
quilled works, and to make apparel 
for the rest of the nation, ptners, 
that are of the militia, are sent every 
spring to tlie sea-side to break tli# 
eggs of the young cranes, ancbkill the 
old ones, as many as they can, 'Thua 
every one is helpful to another, one 
sprt manures the ground, another de* 
fends the country; another clothe« 
us, another feeds us, and another 
.helps us to barler for what we want, 
by' enriching our coffers;, so that 
every one being content with his prof- 
fession, and every profession being 
sufficiently gainful, a^> we are all in¬ 
dustrious, and ]|uu)w pot those lux¬ 
urious ways of spepding money which 
others practice, those tnat We.^uch 
have butfenoug^, those that bavo 
little want nmhipg. Now, the desire 
of riches being unnatural to our con¬ 
stitution, the of deceiving 
being qnknawn, whi^feyery one en¬ 
joys nis own, nobody Is in want^ ogd 
our ow,n soil yMd^. as much as tJie 
whdgworiq cwld., Hence;,ajawng 
no ngfd t»Xal| ixfto.jtosepr^lia^rw^ 
kre i 
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practice and gams of our trade to our country, beard of biro, be came him- 
children, who, as we wrought before self to do him honour, and carrying 
to ttiaintain them, are now, by the bin; into the temple of Jupiter, who 
law, both of nature and out* land; wa^ then god of the land, made there 
forced to nourish us,* which they do a sumptuous feast for him ^ dt which 
most dutitully) but if any neglect it, he, havingeaten little and drank less, 
as I never yet could hear of more came to the king, and spake to this 
than two, (beJudges that go about lo purpose in the Indian language, which 
look to Such things, bring mcrn from was scarcely then understood by oiy i 
tlK^ir father’ 9 ^ house, and, having ancestors. * O king, I am no God, 
caused their eyes to be pulled out ana nor person that merit such divine bo- 
branding them with tne figure of a nours, but ^Grecian bom, and a man 
vip>er In tlieir foreheads, they send that have travelled most parts of the 
them forth tiw>s* helpless into the known world to increase Itnowled^# 
fields, and so those who refused to I have been in Egypt, and seen tpe 
nourish their parents are now inca- wisdom of their priests and magi- 
pable of finding nourishment for cians; I have been in Persia, and 
themselves; but,being hated and ab- conversed with their Magi. 1 have 
horred of all who see them so stig- noted the holiness and religion of the 
niatized, they wander about till they Jews, and read the poetical writings 
(lie deservedly miserable.” of their learned King David. I have 

And here the good man having also examined the skill of the Chal- 
made a pauae, anef looking stedfastJy deai;il in the stars; but, preferring the 
On me, 1 thought fit to make some strict and temperate life of the ^nc^jan 
reply; and. thinking nothing could gymnosophists,! have conversed with 
prove more acceptable than ifl should them above this ten years, so thaf 
fetaliate him b/ a narration of our now, by my speech, habit, and pro¬ 
customs, I prepared to answer him in fession, I seem a native of that coun- 
that kind, though I was ashamed to try. But of all the people I ever met 
see how these small ones exceeded with, none as yet have appeared to 
us; but yet, because I doubted whe- me to live so irregularly as your peo- 
ther be might not have attained to the pie do, who, though they are natu- 
knowjedge of them as well as of our rally well Inclined to hospitality and 
language, J first chose to ask him. a sense of religion, yer> being desti- 
*—Whether he had ever yet been ac- tute of a sufficient law-giver, they 
quajnted with our ways of govern- ‘ live among themselves more like 
ment, or would desire' to hear any brutes than rational creatures. In 
news from us? To which he thus short, give me authority, O king, and 
returned': I shall so employ my skill in cuTtivat- 

About 2,660 springs past, (for ingtheir manners by wholesome laws, 
commonly use that part of the and in modelling your government by 
year in discourse for the whole, it good policy, that you shall have cause 
tong th^ only memorable time for to remember me for ever.* At this 
action with qs) tlxere came into our saying Ihe king fell down at his feet, 
country an Indian Brachman, for so and testifying his ready acceptance, 
their wise men ar^ called, the first committed an his affairs to the discre- 
stranger that dur knnals make men- tion of this sti anger j but would suf- 
tion %f, called Melesigenes, of a fer Kim to reside no where but in the 
comely personage, tall, and Jong vi- tecnple of Jupiter, with the priests of 
toed, his ^es plack and sharp-sight- that God, partly because be esteemed 
hU hair and bealrd as whitq as him next that deity, and partly be- 
ffOittVrollk, hiftcompleetion sanguine; cause no place beside in that province 
and, in short, hiit aspect such, as could was big enough for the reception ^ 
allure men's lore and enfeto their such a man. Here then he abo^S 
ftoetit. ’ ' and, after he bad institnted all those 

If e whs po sponer seen by soto very laws wherelq^ this land is jret 
sr natloh but rb^ received fmii fedvtrned, he devised, for increase of 
— fiku end anwledge, two ptoes, which hi 

trhdn the King ewedlimcto, the one for the JDra^ 
h ^ or hp^y ueoi the other for 


of opr bstloh 
as a God. 
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the Talcomnmtni, which you call 
laymen i and added this difterenpe, 
that the DramejiCtVs should be bred 
there, and (rained up from their 
childhood in all the known languages, 
and, afler the attainment of them, in 
the mysteries of ^ theology, ethics, 
metaphysics, astronomy, and geo¬ 
metry onlyi and that the Taico- 
raunimi should only know the most 
proper dialect of the Indian tongue, 
and in that find out the secrets of na¬ 
ture, studying logic, mathematics, 
music, and etmes, which comprehend 
all the liberal sciences; and to this 
intent he left us forty volumes, every 
one in a several language, which he 
ever bore with him, being light roils 
of parchment, one whereof contained 
the writings of Moses, David, and 
Solomon; adding, that they had been 
aervants of the true God, and that by 
their writings he had persuaded him¬ 
self how ine heathen gods slftjuld 
shortly be demolished, and the true 
God, manifesting himself to th^ 
world, should teach men a way to 
serve him; in the mean time he left 
us in our Lescha this wonderful pro¬ 
phecy,— 

Xi 7rga>T9V, t'Trura m taar 

'iTy’AA-'raUf o o’/u.ixpcv xai aXX-JV trXyfAa SAfiTH^P. 

Which I may thus English to you. 

Six hundred first, one huiidri^ then, 

And, after ten. 

Six; seventy, and two hundred more, 

VV ill bring you to the Saviour. 

He said, when this number of 
years was complete, which is 986 ', we 
should understand the prophecy.— 
Now, which is strange, those letters 
in Greek which make this number, 
being joined together in that order he 
placed them, do constitute the word 
Xplr^ (Christ), who was preached to 
us ill that year, which this prophecy 
foretold. After this he ordered such 
castles as these to be made in sucli 
places that may most annoy the 
cranes; and shewed us the nature of 
three most useful things, the one of 
the tree w'hich he called Geranopho- 
non, w'hich signifies a crane-killer; 
tor, if a crane doth but touch it, it 
make* the claws, or bills, or any other 
part that touches it to fall on, and 
soon destroys that enemy of burs,— 
Then he shewed its the use of an 
herb| called Moly by as« bot by him 


Cynocepbal^, w'hich^ bebig beat tb 
pow'der and drank in wine, is a sovb* 
reign remedy against witchcraft antt 
poison. Hut this most profitable anti¬ 
dote, who'ie chief virtue lies in its ro6f« 
is so deeply and strongly radicated in 
the earth, that we ought to use our 
utmost care in digging about it ^ 
fear of breaking tlie root. 

And lastly, he taught as the man- 
ner of making that drink, which wo 
use instead of sleep, and therefore? ha 
called it Anthypuum. And, having 
done all these things of love for os in 
the space of eight or nine years, ha 
told us he would depart for Greecej 
and promised to mention us to thfe 
world, in the writings he intended to 
pnhlisli, which, he s-aid, should com<- 
prehend the vigour of the bcnly and 
the strength of a wise mind, as a 
means to eternize lus name, whicht 
though first he said was Melesigenes, 
lie afterwards acknowledged to bh 
Homer, that is bhnd, because his 
countrymen seeing him not pvcr^ 
come, as others, by vain pleasureo, 
which begin at tlie eyes, they count** 
ed him as blind, and therefore called 
hiinHomer, never considering that thb 
quick eye of reason and virtue had 
purposely closed the eye of concupis¬ 
cence, with which, as long as mefi 
see, they themselves are no bettef 
than blind. Hot when our king heard 
of his intended departure, after all hla 
prayers, persuasions, and promisei 
proved inotfectual to stay him, ho 
offered him many large favours, 
which, when he refused to accept, the 
king begged of him to say what he 
should do for his sake, that had done 
so much tor our country. He only 
desired him to do three thiriigsi 
first, to erect a temple, bigger than 
that of Jupiter, and dedicate it to 
Tw to the Ciod that 

was to come, and to honour him with 
no other sacrifices than those of con¬ 
tinual prayer and praises; and, to*thaf 
end, institute a choir, with songs and 
music, to bless and magnify liim.—^ 
Then he desired him t^^ive hts mind 
to hospitality; and, to that purpose,’ 
to provide two hundred chambers iA 
every castle, and to furnish them aftef 
the 'manner you saw your losings 
furnished. And, lastly, he desired 
him to transmit his laws to posterityt 
and to choose out every yo^ 

2 A 2 % 
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the most grave and just Talcomummi 
to expound the law to the p^ple, and 

select out of them two judges for 
every province in his dominions of 
Gerania. 

First, for the province of Gado- 
*olia, (so called from that King Ga- 
4 ozal,) where is the chief city, and 
the largest men of all the pygmies, 
.who are also the longest lived* and 
best learned. 

" Secondly, for the province of 
Homeria, which took its name from 
that gymnosophist, where the people 
deligj in chiefly in caverns and cottages, 
baiu of mud, and adorned with fea¬ 
thers and whites of eggs. 

'' Thirdly, for the province of Ca- 
llngi, where the pygmies are the 
smallest of all, marrying at five 3 'ears 
pf age, and not living beyond twelve; 
who chiefly feed on fish, which they 
take from the river Arbis, that runs 
through their province. And, lastly, 
for the province of Eiysians, so called 
fox its wholesome air and pleasant si- 
,^tion. All this the King Gadozal 
promised, and thereto swore by his 
^ptre, which was made of wood and 
platted over with gold: and so that 
god-like man left our country, and 
left an eternal memory of his acts 
yfith us,, which the grateful king 
strove to increase several ways; as 
first, by a golden image, representing 
Homer giving laws to the pygmies, 
with this motto,— 

fito-i ITvyjucawo^ vojjLov Sfcr^uoy 

idnxa. 

To pygmies 1 tbe\r la^vs did give, 

And prftctjils made, by ^hkh they live. 

** Moreover, he instituted an order 
of Greek-Talcomummi, who are only 
permitted, beside their mother tongue, 
to learri the Greek, both verse and 
prpse^ which they were much assisted 
In by several admirable pwms of his, 
which he wrote for tnem, chiefly 
.three; his Thesmophoron, whicn 
contained all bis laws in verse; a 
small one called Epicichlides; and 
bis Maigites, which it may be; have 
never come to your hands, because 
ne left them wholly here# except 
seme few fi:agments of them, which 
be took wdth him. And this Greek 
order*from him arjs called to this day 
fiomeridee. * But 1 forgot to tell you, 
that tdmple^ which he wished 


to be built to the God that should 
come, there was an adytum, called 
the Proseucha, over which'Homer 
left his distich to be wrote in golden 
characters, for we soon had learned to 
make letters by his assistance. 

*T{i Oltf, ra fAriv, ia4\k Ktti kai 

avIlMTA? 

Which I thus English for yon, because 
eVefy one may understand me; 

O Son of God, give us what tbou secslfit, ' 

Whether we pray for it or no; 

But dft for evil, never piVe us it, 

Though foolishly wewUh it so. 

And thus, by this man's nieans^ 
we have not only lost our barbarism, 
but have arrived" to a tolerable degree 
of knowledge, and have a way to un¬ 
derstand the language, customs, and 
government of all countries, especially 
since these Indies have been so open; 
for'the Indians learn of English or 
Diilch merchants the affairs and trans¬ 
actions of other countries, and from 
\bem theBrachmans learn the same; 
and they, in memory of Homer, send 
to us every year with writings of 
those matters.” 

Here he paused again; and Eu- 
conipsus, being a great admirer of 
Homer, began to be altered in his 
countenance, with a more than per¬ 
haps moderate joy, which I \enly 
believe came bnt little short of a lap- 
ture, and would have soon extempo¬ 
rized an ode, had not the three young 
’squires come, who making very low 
feverenep to the Dramesco, he went 
straight out of the room, bowing to 
nobody*; for it is a law to the priests, 
never "to bow their bodies to any but 
God, as being above all others by vir¬ 
tue of their function ; likewise, they 
are nev^f to be seen in public, unless 
standing, to put them in mind of the 
uprightness of their lives, and to make 
(hero more watchful and diligent. 

[To be continued 


Rxmauks on a Csixiaux in God¬ 
win's ENauiBXfi. 

Sir, 

F all cants, says Sterne, the cant 
of criticism is the most torment¬ 
ing. It is natural to recur to this ob¬ 
servation when we peruse the strlc-» 
tores made by Mr. Godwfe> 10 

• ' 'm 
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Enmiirer, on one of the finest passages 
of Paradise Lost. " Milton,*' Mr, 
G. gays, * Ms ofien glaringly ungram¬ 
matical, and hi^ periods are broken 
off, abrnpi, and unfinished. Instances 
of this 1 1 st frequently occur in his 
Paradise Lost. One that ought to be 
singled out is in, perhaps, the finest 
passage of the whole poem; Satan’s 
speech to his companion, in the open¬ 
ing of the work, before he has yet 
raised himself from olf the burning 
lake. The speech begins with a by- 
othetieal olause, * If thou beest he;’ 
ut the hypothesis is finally left with¬ 
out a consequence. 'Jlie sentence is 
suspended through the wliole speech, 
interspersed with parenthesis upon 
parenthesis, and left imperfect at last.** 

There is an evident want of feeling 
hi the texture of tliis ci itique. Satan 
is described by the poet in a position 
of all others the most unfavournblc to 
grammatk'al precisron or regularity of 
oratorical arrangement, lie vibwed 
hihiself in a 

“ sjtua‘ion vid-1 * and wild, 

A dunp.'on h*>rrtb)<* on all ‘7n1cs round 
A< one great furn.xe flam d ;' 

a place 

‘ \vi'»rre peace 

And iC'Jt can neve 

He contemplated (if the wild agony 
with which he viewed Iiis brethren 
in inihory can be expressed by that 
word)— 

“ the coiripaniojis of'hisfdH o’crwI ehnM 
W ith floodf; and whiilvviinls of tempcstiwus 
fire.” 

Thus circumstanced, with confused 
ideas ami half-tormed indi'^tinot 
wishes, lie addrcs^.es t!ie being '** next 
himself in power and next in crime,” 
find can it be expi cied that he should 
address him in v^nnccted iangnage, 
and with consistency of rheftoncal em- 
bcliishmeiu >—Assuredly, the confu¬ 
sion of ideas and the want of perspi¬ 
cuity evident its the first speech of 
fiatan constitute its most proniiuent 
beauties, Ifspeeclies of piu^ion are 
lo be reformed by the cavils of verbal 
priticism, whabwill beiome of three 
arts of the finest passages in the great 
Uakspeare himself? 

I am. Sir, 

your constant reader. 


Catalogue Raisonnee; or a con¬ 
cise and coBHEtiT Account 
the Statues, Bas-reliem, and 
Busts, in the Gallery of An- 
TiauEs, Museum of NkPOtzoVt 
at Paris. 

[Misumedfrofnp. IIS,'} 

60. Ariadne, known under the 
name of C/eopa/ra.—Stretched Upon 
the rocks of Naxcw, whence the ]^r- 
fidious Theseus is supposed lo have 
recently departed, Ariadne appears to 
be boned in profound sleep, as she it 
feigned to have been when Batxhut 
beheld her tor the first rime and be¬ 
came enamoured of her. Several an¬ 
cient pieces of sculpture and the works 
of the heathen pools represefit her in 
a similar dtuaikm. Her tunic partly 
loosened, her veil negligently thrown 
oyer her head, and disgraceful 
disorder of lier drapery, indicate the 
agnnieswlfich preceded i>er temporary 
calm. On ilje upper part of tne left 
arm a bracelet, in the torna of a small 
serpent, which the ancients denomi¬ 
nated Op/iis, is observable. This 
bracidct was supposed by many to re-. 
])resent the asp with which Cleopatra 
effected her dissolution, and lienee 
has arisen the err<)r with respect 
to the name* of^ the statue. This 
statue, wrought in Parian marble, 
was, for the space of three cenlurirs, 
one of the principal ornTafnents of the 
Belvcilere of the Vatican, whore h 
liad boon placed by Julius II. It 
served to adorn a fountain, and gate 
its name to the grand gallery con.- 
strucled by Bramanie. 

61 . Flora .—Flowers crown tho 

head of liie youthful gmldess, and iu 
her left liana, which is modern, she 
also lioldv bunches of which 

complete the characteristic appear¬ 
ance of Flora, Nevertheless, the re- 
^enjblnnce which the head bears to 
that of the muse Polyhymnia, toge¬ 
ther with some other circumstances^ 
leads us to conclude that it w;ts origi¬ 
nally designed to reprt stMU a mu^e, 
and not the goddess of spring. This 
statue of Penielic fnarbU* was disco¬ 
vered at Tivoli, among the ruins of 
the villa Hadriana. Benedict XIV 
caused it lo be placed in the musoiun 
of the capitoh ^ • 

62 t A Funereal Genius .—^Standing 
erect, with crtNwed legs, the 
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Tared and resting upon the head, and head is of Parian marble; bnt the 
the back support by a pine-tree 5 g^reater part of the bust, wrought iu 
this genius rorciblv expresses by his Fenteltc marble, is due to an ancient 
attitude the eternal repose const^aent restoration. It was brought from the 
upon death. The ancient Sarcopha- Lesser Tnanon. There exist some 
gua’ frequently present us With simi- copies of the bust in bronze, modelled 
Mr figures placed beside that of Bac- from the original since the sixteenth 
thus, whose luysteries. in the opinion century. 

of die ancients, were an;d<^qu 8 to A iZor/zaw Lady^—A bust of 

death. It was also to this Go'd.and Parian marble,'the head of which pre- 
to Cybelc, who participated in his ce- sents us with the portrait of a Roman 
remonies/that the pine was sacred. lady. The head dress is that which 
63 . Trajan <Ae £Wer—This bust, prevailed tf.wards the commencement 
which is perfectly naked, bears some the second centur}'. I he bust is 
resemblance to the portraits ofTrajan remarkable, on amount of a figure 


his son. Trajan the Elder was a na- rVLV'"" 

tive of Spain, served the office of con- , a ciown 111 one hand, and 

^ul. and distinguished himself in the palm m the other. 'VVe 

east while ho was proconsul of Syria, conjecture that this symbolical figure 
«£.->• a# Vj/ o denotes the bust or a W'oman to whom 

%j*L P/ultp the Euler. Some re- the prize of niusic has-been adjudged, 
semblance in the physiognoniy and Trials of skill in this charming science 
attire of this bust has caused it to be frcqaently took place at the capitoline 
denommated the portrait of the Em- games, and in difierent parts of ilie 

comes itoman empire, b'everaf ancient re- 
. . , mains, and especially the niedallions 

65 . Fihius yoLunanits.—A. bust- called conlorninti^ exhibit females 
The physiognomy ot this- emperor is viiih singular emblematical devices of 
supposed to be recognised in the pre- victory. Ihis bust, which is perfect- 
v^l aTk^ brought from jy ufii(/u€ by reason of the appendage 

described, was formerly in the 

TO. ./ajwi/mn.—The very rare me- gallery of. the Chateau de Richelion. 
dais of this emi)eror bear some like- 70 . Lucius Cwmr -A bust. The 
ness to the portrait which the bust medals of Lucius Caesar, the son of 
presents. Ihis IS likewise the pro- Agrippa, and grandson of Augustus, 
ouce of yiiia Aibani. haVe a very near resemblance to the 

07 . A Bust of some unknou'n Per~ bead of this bust. A cross belt (in 

-It IS supposed to represent the form' of a St. Andrew’s emss) is 

1? general, or a provincial governor, brought over the breast, and from if 

pi the time of Anionius. liie cut of depends the small sword called para* 

the beard and hair tends to coiTobo- xonium. 
rate this supposition, and the cuirass 

IS indicative of a military character. the hall of illustrious mekt. 

68 . A Bust of Nero. —The last of The three pictures seen in this hall 
the Caesars of the Augustan race bears ar6 allt^orical representations of Ih® 
a radiant fro/diataj crown upon his arts, of peace, and ot' commerce.— 
head, tliat ornament of mortals, which Tiiere are eight marble pillars in the 
was usually assigned to deified empe- hall, which were brought hither from 
rors, akd Which Nero made use of the church of Aix la Chapelle, tliat 
even in his life-time, as the generality contains the tomb of Charlemagne, 
of his medals attest. Underneath the 7\. A Phihsophtr , known under 
rays of the crown we notice certain, the name of Zeno .—^This statue hav- 
iittle cavities, square and oval alter- ing been discovered in the ruins of 
hately, and which w'ere probably set Marcus AoieltuS* villa, was at first 
y('i\h precious stones. The |:wrtrait supposed to be thaf of Zeno of Cy- 
of the monster is not flattered in this pros, the head of the sect of Stoics, 
bust, as iS the statueofwhich mention who reckoned the emperor in the 
hu beep made m,4foriuer^ap€;r* number of its proselytes; but ev«r 
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•ince the Vatican has been put in 
session of a well authenticated bust of 
Zeno, ttfith ft’atures widely different 
fropi' that under consideration, this 
Opinion has been deser\ edly su uted. 
However, the square gat ment which 
envelopes (his fine figure, the form of 
the beard and hair, and the scrinmm 
of the feet, clearly pixive that it was 
designed to represent a Grt'cian plii- 
losopher; it possibly rejires^its some 
other celebrated stoic, such as Epicte- 
tufi or Clcant hes. This statue,wroucht 
in that species of Grecian marble 
which is called Grcchetta, was disco¬ 
vered, in 1701 , at Lanuvium, or 
Civita-Lavinia, in the same spot as 
the beautiful faun described under 
Ko. 50. Benedict XIV presented it 
to the museum of the capitol. The 
right arm and the feet are modern. 

72 . Demosthenes.- Seated anil ckld 
in a simple mantle he here appeals 
with « volume lying open upon his 
knees, to the perusal of which his 
whole attention is directed. Several 
other portraits of Dwnosthenes, au¬ 
thenticated by genuine inscriptions, 

f irove that the present is an excellent 
ikeness of the prince of orators. This 
statue was formerly to be seen at the 
Villa Montalto, afterwards called Ne- 

f roni, situated upon the F-isquilinc 
iill, whence it was removed to the 
Vatican*by order of Pius VI. The 
antique head of Demosiltenes has 
been subsequently added. It is not a 
little remarkable, that the under lip 
evidently falls back into the mouth, a 
natural defect, w'hich probably pro¬ 
duced that difficulty of utterance un¬ 
der which this celebrated orator la¬ 
boured. 

73 . TVq/an.—Clad as a philosopher 
rather than an emperor, Trajan is here 
represented in a sedentary posture, 
sustaining a globe with his left band. 
ThjB lieaOi which, is an antioue, evi¬ 
dently presents us with the likeness 
of this prince, whose medals are so 
generally known. It is necessary fo 
observ-e that the present head did not 
origiuaily belong fo this statue, and 
that tile restoration of the hands took 
place in consequence of the accession 
pf (behead. Before ClementXIV 
plac^ this stanie in the Vatican, it 
was to be seen at Villa Mattel^ on 
Mount Caltu^, at Home. 

74. 
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of Sextus of Cheronea, the dnde o# 
Plutarch the historian, and one of 
MarcusAmelius* preceptors, was giveti 
to this sutue on the strength of a pre¬ 
tended resemblance between it and 
an ancient Greek medal. The beard, 
the hair, the tunic, and the mantle 
(palltumj, are in the Grecian style» 
and accord with the fashion of those 
times in which the philosopher flou¬ 
rished. This statue, wrought m Gre¬ 
cian marble, is brougiit from the 
Vatican. The antique head was sub¬ 
sequently restored. 

75 . A tVarvioT, detiominated PAo- 
cion.—The figure is erect, the feet aro 
bare, I lie head is defended by a hel¬ 
met, and the body partly covered with 
a MnmySy which aj^ars to be form¬ 
ed of coarse stuff. The extreme sim¬ 
plicity of the attire is, perhaps, the 
only reason for bestowing upon this 
statue the name of a warrior ever dis- 
tinguislied by his unaffected modesty. 
T'iie opinion of those who imagine 
that the figure represents Ulysses ia 
disguise, and reconiioitrii^ thcTroJan 
camp in company with Diomedesj ia 
built upon far more plausible grounds. 
This statue of Parian marble was dis¬ 
covered at Home about the middle of 
the last century In the foundations of 
the Genilli palace, at the foot of Qui- 
rinalio Mens, near to the sdte of the 
temple of Aychemoriis. Pius VI had 
it placed in the Vatican. Thelega 
are modern. 

7^- Menander .—Seated upon u 
couch, called a hemicyclus, on account 
of the semi-circular form of its back, 
Menander, who was honoured with 
the title of ** The Pritice of Modern 
Comedy by the Greeks, appears to 
rest from his literary labours, and baik 
in the sunshine of fame. He has no 
beard, and is clad in the tunic, anq 
pallium^ or square mantle of thq 
Greeks. Hie name was doubtless to 
be seen in former times upon that 
)art of the plinth which is now bro¬ 
ken. In default of this,«an ancient 
)as-relief representing this celebrated 
poet, with ah authentic inscHpt^i 
serves to prove that the stalu^resenta 
ns with a correct likeness. This fliM) 
figure, in Pentelicmarble, aswdlw 
tmt of Posidl{^os, whiA may Hi 
considered as its companion, was di#* 
covered at Ilnine, in the idsb century^ 
upon Mohs ViisiiMUs, ia Ae gjssdm 
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cf the tronvent of St. Lawrence, in 
panisperna. Both one and the other 
were d^osiled in a circular apartment, 
which formed a part of the baths of 
Olympias. Sixtus V had them placed 
in the Villa Montalto, whence, under 
the pontificate of Pius VI, they were 
removed to the Vatican 

77 . Posidippus. —A native of Cas- 
sandrea, in Macedonia, was accounted 
one of the. best authors among the 
Greeks intne line of modern comedy. 
He is clad nearly in the same manner 
as (he poet Menander, and, like him, 
he is seated upon a hemieyclits. He 
has rings on his fingers, and his feet 
are ornamented with clasps. The 
name of noSElAinnOi:, engraven 
npon the plinth, leaves no doubt as 
to the identity of the person repre¬ 
sented. This production unites a ca¬ 
pital imitation of nature with extreme 
simplicity of execution. The statue 
was found in the same place, and was^ 
successively removed to the same si¬ 
tuations as the foregoing. It is neces¬ 
sary to observe, that the mask of the 
twp statues were formerly removed 
by the rust of an iron pin fixed on the 
iop of the heads, and which probably 
served to support a sort of shade (me- 
niscos), with which the Greeks usually 
provided such of their statues as were 
deistined to remain in exposed situa¬ 
tions^ in order, to protect them from 
injury rain, &c. 

78. Minerva,—The daughter of 
Jupiter is here represented in an up- 
rignt posture. The figure is clad with 
that sort of double chlamys, called 
diplax, which is brought over the 
tunic, and fastened, as was customary, 
to the right shoulder. The head is 
defended by a helmet, and the bosom 
by the aegis, which is surrounded 
with serpents, and centered by the 
hgad of Medusa, This statue, wrought 
In Pentelic marble, was brought from 
the ancient ball of antiques. The 
hea^ and arms are modem. 

, 79- A bermes, AI- 

tbovtfh fhis bead U not finished, being 
nouerdy rough-chiseled, It bears so 
firpng a* resemblance to the authenti* 
paW portraits pf Alcibiades as to en* 
fi^ it.to itspresait designation. This 
piece is valuable on account of its pre¬ 
ferring those traoQiof the mechanical 
{Dptho;^ whldt rpefenu pursued 


in modelling their sculptures. It is 
wrought in Pentelic marble: 

80. Mercury Enagonios, —A hermas. 
This head, wrought in Pentelic mar¬ 
ble, displays some of those traits which 
characterise the figures of Mercury. 
The ears, marked with horizontal 
scars, are peculiarly appropriate to the 
inventor of gymnastic exe*rcises. This 
piece of sculpture comes from the 
Chateau de Richelieu. 

' bJ. tlypocrates.- A hermes. The 
portraits of the coryphaeus of physi¬ 
cians were multiplied ad infinitum 
among the ancients: that which is 
now under consideration bears strong 
marks of authenticity. It was found 
at Villa Albani. The name of Xeno- 
crares engraven upon the frame is a 
modern a<klition. 

82 Quintus H^irtemivs, —A hermes. 
This piece presents us with a Roman 
head, very nearly resembling the por¬ 
trait of Quintus llortensius, a ^cele¬ 
brated orator, of whom a ljust exists 
at .Rome, authenticated by an unde¬ 
niable inscription. This hermes, 
wrought in Pentelic marble, comes 
from Villa Albani. 

[ 2\} be resumed hi our next. ] 


The LiTERARV Life and Travels of 
Baron Holberg. Wiiiien ty 
Himself, Extracted from the La.- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743 . 
By W. Hamilton Reid. 

[Continuedfrpn p. 110.] 

SHOULD have mentioned that 
the entertainment to which I was 
invited was a wedding, and that the 
only desert which I saw among Irish 
nobles consisted of kisses ; tor we all 
kissed the new bride, and this even 
in the church, a thing common among 
the Irish. J did not much like the 
custom for my part: for the bride in, 
this case was of that description, that 

Sluali per mediam nvlis occurrere 
• noctcfn. 

But most of the Irish at Paris subsist 
upon public contributions, and make 
no hesitation to acknowledge that 
they have left tbdr country on ac¬ 
count of religion. They all talk of 
the consider^le estates, the rank of 
their fiimilies,' and (he privileges 
which they have cheemlly given up 
gt) aocoom o£ thmi aaberence 
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to the catholic cause. But, as to their feel when descending a precipice: wo 
conduct in general, there is no kind are imjjeiled by a power over wbicti 
of distinction between them and ihe we have no command, I was told, 
lowest sort of people, if we except by a French student, that, with eco- 
the pride with which they seem to be noniy, a person might travel to Romo 
plagued. Their mode of living, also, for about twenty rix-dollars. Thi» 

I tound to be so coarse and slovenly, intelligence lo me was the most agree- 
that at length I left them entirely, able in tiie v/oiid; and, atier having 
and renewed niy intimacy with the weighed all the cii cumstanct of the 
French; for light and inconstant as case, I could not divest myself of the 
they certainly are, their obliging man- idea of travelling to Italy. I knew it 
rter, and their cheerfulness, constrain was a propensity that 1 ought rather 
us as it were, to like them against our to contend against than indulge; and 
will. But, as tliere are no rules with- to oppose this there were many con* 
out exception, so, among many of the siderations, such as a light purse, a 
french, I could still discern, sonic weakly habit of body, heat, dust, and 
remains of barbarous manners; and highway robbers; but all in Vain ; I 
particularly in the house where I decided perhaps as many other tra- 
lived, it seemed to me that French vellers had done, that is, to take a 
gaiety and good humour were quite vast deal of trouble to see that abroad 
excluded. The whole of them, the which they might have equalled at 
hostess excepted, wcrcat times gloomy home fora great deal less. Reason 
and hypocondriacal. Partaking, ^ in in nic was also oyerconie by desire, 
some degree, oi this disposition,*# I and I was fixed upon my departure, 
iniag^ued, at first, there might be This gave rise to the report, in my 
something contagious in the house; *owu country, that I had changed my 
and I thought that if a comparison religion,and never intended to return, 
were made 6et ween thehypocondn^ jn beginning of August I set 

m any of the streets of Puns and those out, by water, for Auxerre The in- 
of this house alone, that the super- habitants of this place seem to be great 
fliix would be found here. Among Je^otees; for the image of St. Cnris- 
other^, we h^d student in theology, jopher here i$ much larger than that 
who was stiied advv, at times the Paris, though this is so large as to 
most fractious ai^ ihelanclioly that an altar between its legs, 

could be imagined; but, in other re- j^Yom the large statues at both places, 
spects, he was a man of that strict itseerasthat thepeoplepaySt Chris- 

topher great honour. As Auxerre is 
so faitiiful to his friends, that, when I more than a day’s journey from 

went to Italy, I left every thing I Iiad Paris, the carriage did not cost much, 
lu his hands Without the least scruple. t^e* voyage was to be continued 
About this time several of my couu- by watfr, and we were to travel 

trymen arrived at Paris. Fbe first night, 1 had in a manner pre- 

person I saw was Miehael Krog. an pared fo?my adieu to sleep. Hbw- 
excellent medaliist; the celebiated ever, the variety of the views on the 
Luitrup liad thought him worthy of sh,,res of the ?iver, the woods, vil- 
being sent to the academy of CoiJen- rendered the wliole much 

hagen, after he had been with me niore pleasant than I expected, 
some time at that of Bergen. In the , .j r/ ^ .i_ .. 

course of a very short period he proved When we landed, I found that the 
himself the best artist. As soon as greatest part of the com way had 
he biid shewn a specimen of his made up their minds to travel on ; 
skill at Paris, he was employed for '''‘^rthy example I was resolved 
the king of France follow, and lo proceed mu man- 

Havi4 been at Paris full six months, per to Chalons;, in Burgundy. This 
I was by no means satisfied with hav- journey I jicrformed in six days.— 
mg seen France. Holland, and Eng- 9“^ ray companions I cbme thaw 
land, I,bad still the iteslre of seeing I esteemed to the b^t; but I w« 
ofhar countries. The in^uation in much deceived, and I found that thf 
f tiavefier to st?e mqre and more, is *^*^*^7 observed, ^ 

fftmedung like tt»e mp^ whiph we Nimium erttie toiori, 

U»h«£rsalMao. VVl.XUI. aB, 
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Of tbrre of thy fellow-travellers, I 
tminfi but one possessing honesty or 
good manners, and of this one I had 
at first the most disadvantageous opi¬ 
nion. Ail the gaiety and levity which 
the other two had brought with them 
from Paris did not com(^ensate for 
their want of principle; and though 
these gentlemen were catholics, J 
found that their respect for the honour 
of the saints, was not much trouble 
to them; tor, wiiile travelling in Biir- 

f undy^ being overtaken bv a very 
eaVy shower, we took refuge in a 
peasant's hut by the road side; and 
nere the good woman told us that, as 
rain had been very much wanting in 
that part of the country, the present 
sliower had been procured by a 
procession in honour of the patron 
aaint. As the poor woman expressed 
these words with uplifted hands, one 
of my companions, who stood at the 
window drying his clothes, was so 
much enraged that he most angrily 
exclaimed— Qne le dr able vo7/s em^ 
^pmte avee voire bougre de saint !— 
Another of them observed, that if he 
bad it in his power to effect such a 
reformation as he wished for, he 
would soon send those gentry (the 
saints) a parking. The other said, 
tl\e patriarch Noah should the 
patron of his choice, because lie had 
found out the method of cultivating' 
the vine. However, before bed-time, 
they all three fell upon their knees 
ana prayed most devoutly, and seem¬ 
ed to winder very much that I did 
not do the same; Wt 1 confess I was 
the most astonished to see that such 
worthless livers as they seemed to be, 
were not sensible of the presumption 
they were guilty of in thus tlirowing 
tliemselves as it were befoie the pre¬ 
sence of God! 

Tlie third, of whotn I have spoken 
haibre, and wiioni 1 looked u(^n as 
my protecting genius, was an apothe- 
cai^y, from Lyons. I feared nothing 
when he was^ present, as he always 
had sufficient influence and address 
todit^rt the tethers from any mischief 
which they intended against me.— 
One evening, however,t&ough losing 
my cornpanTou, 1 was tet 

TO a cobsidemble way through a de- 
nk; with these two scoundrds $ one 
wliom was no sooner aware of my 
apprehensiOBs^ $baii» drawing bis 


sword, he began to abuse and threaten 
me in tlie most scanUalbus terms.— 
Now my fears were redoubled: I 
looked about to see if there were any 
meansof flight,but none offered them¬ 
selves ; besides 1 knew that my enemy 
was both swifter and stronger than 
myself; but as he continued striking 
the bushes out of wantonness with 
his sword, it flew out of his hand. 
This loss of his weapon seemed onlV 
to render him more desperate. I took 
this accident as the most favourable 
event that could happen for me, 
though I thought proper to make him 
believe that f was assisting him in 
l)is endeavours to find it: but we 
sought for it in vain ; and soon after, 
meeting with some peasants, they 
made us sensible that we had lost our 
way, and put us once more into the 
right path. 

At length we met with our other 
companion at a wine-house. T ac¬ 
quainted the honest apothecary,with 
what bad befallen me in his absence, 
and we formed the resolution after¬ 
wards of travelling by ourselves; how¬ 
ever, as we were only four miles dis¬ 
tant from Chalons, we concealed our 
intention from the other two, b>it we 
put it in execution when we left 
C^lialons, and proceeded to Lyons by 
water. 

During this part of our journey we 
had a great deal of entertainment iq 
the company of an abbfc, a zealous 
Cartesian, and well skilled in La¬ 
tin and-'Greek literature. All his 
learning was much obscuretl by his 
rudeness and pedantic behaviour. He 
agreed with none in sentiment, and 
was therefore deemed an object of 
attack by all. At Lyons I remained 
some days. This city, for its magni¬ 
tude, and the handsome buildings 
within its walls, yields to none in 
France, if we except Paris, Lyons 
appeared to me as if 1 had entered 
into a new world, so different are its 
inhabitants from those in the northern 
parts of France, both in their speech, 
their manners, and morals. This 
city was at that time under great con- 
cehi for the death of Louis XIV; knd 
as the deaths of great men, accoraing 
to vnlgar apprehensions, are generally 
announced by some ominous event, 
the people qt Lyons had persuadea 
tbei^YeB that tm King's i^paiitiQ9 
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had shewn itself in several parts of both Turks and Christians loaded with, 
their city. All they said on this sub- irons. Such a spectacle aa this mi^ht 
ject, however, was not intelligible to justly have excited iny tears; but its 
me, as the dialect of Gascony, which novelty overbalanced c^Very other con-* 
they use, wms what 1 had not been sideration, and excited a pleasure pe^ 
habituated lo. This dialect seems to culiar to'itsW. Exelusivelv of the 


have been derived from Spanish and 
Italian, but di>es not bear a perfect 
resemblance to either, as it j)(>s5esses 
something that is common to both. 
For instance, instead oiliru andpoule, 
the Gascons say lega and gallina. It 
is on this account that the rest of the 
French do not readily understand 
them. 

From Lyons I went again by water 
to Avignon, which is a very pleasant 
passage; there being no need-of 
towing-paths horse-*, &:c. we de¬ 
scended the Rhoiie wiih the stream. 
Tlie Rhone is sometimes so rapid, 
that the vessels would easily receive 
damage without a skilful person 
the helm; lor often they are not to 
be gyverned with their rudders.— 
Wifm)ut» hoisting sails or the use of 
the rudder, we made the voyage of 
forty Gascon miles in tw'o days but 
it re*»uUs from the .strength of the 
current that it is sometimes almost 
out of the power of the crews (o utnk 
the vessels against it on their leturn. 

We had now only seven miles to 
proceed before wo should have ^ot 
<juite to the extremity of Provence. 
'Jhis part of the country 1 traversed 
with the greatest pleasure; fur here 
the number of towns exceeds that of 
the villages, and the country is so 
fruitful with corn, wine, &c. that it 
appears like one continual garden. 
In fine, I never saw any country 
ni6re fruitful than this. 

After having proceeded to this great 
distance, the wildness of the undeiv 
taking began in a manner to stare me 
in the fitoe. i considered that a foolish 
fancy iiad already expt>sed me to a 
number of dangers; but my appre¬ 
hensions were again allayed when I 
considered that probably the worst 
was past, and that perhaps in a very 
short time I should conqnej: the 
whole of my difficulties. At Mar¬ 
seilles, in particular, I was highly 
ratified, as f there met with a num- 
er of o^ects of which I had 
ceptiou. 1 there saw the natives of 
Heveral countries in the £ast, with a 
OOmber of galleys and many slaves^ 


galleys, the port of Marseille.^ was 
CTOuded with vessels lying ready to 
sail fbr,Sniyrna, Constantinople, Alex¬ 
andria, and other places in the Medi¬ 
terranean. I'he mere sight of the 
Mediterranean awakened in me a 
peculiar pleasure, as I thought that a 
very short time would in a manner 
iiitroduce me into a new world. 

Reyond the boundaries of Mar¬ 
seilles, the villages lie so thick that 
one might alniost imagine the whole 
consisted of a number of towns ail ly¬ 
ing together. I was particularly pleased 
with that part of Marseilles where 
tile merchants meet, which is called 
Lc Loges; not so mucli on account 
Of the beauty of the buildiitg, as tho 
vast number of merchants wTio meet 
tljci'c, almost all did'ering m their 
speech and clothing from^he rest of 
ine F^itropeans. Still the people here 
are. not so conversible atul obliging 
as in other parts of Fiance; hence the 
Italians, wno are in the habit of giv- 
ing by-names to various places, have ■ 
given Marseilles that of Maysiglia 
la Bruit a. 

After waiting her^ eight days, I pro^ 
reeded by sea to-Genoa. llie port of 
Mnr-'cilies is difficult to enter, and U 
is equally as difficult to leave, as this 
cannot be done without sailing as it 
were in a circle, before we get into 
tlie open sea. But, in proportion as 
this difficulty may be, so the safety 
of the ships lying there is enhanced. 
In the most boisterous weather^ the 
ort of Marseilles is generally calm, 
had a fever daring the voyage, 
brought on, as I Irelieve, by eating of 
grapes, so ffiat, during eight days, I 
wtis confined to the cabin. Sorhe of 
the passengers, durijig this peridd, 
went on sr Ire several times for re¬ 
freshments, One of them told me, 
in a fit of laughter, that ike Ligurians, 
in sonfie place where he had been on 
sliore, made use of a very singular 
language. He indeed repeated severe 
words which he had h^ard, that were 
neither French nor Italian. 
for instance, is a name they giv« H 
youm girl;^ and the NcH:wegtana ta 
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this day call a young woman tosa or 
>Yrom whence 1 make no doubt 
tiiaf it originalcd with the Goths apd 
Longobards, together with these like¬ 
wise-. which are used in the Levant, 
tosca, stvffoj slnlia, stirala, he. 

Arrived at Gt noil, I battered my¬ 
self, with the assistance of medicine, 
to get well in a short time; but my 
fever increased, so much, that 1 was 
compelled to keep my bed. This 
fever soon terminated in an ague, 
wliich the Genoese very comf irtably 
informed me might last the whole 
winter. A fever in snmnier, they 
fiaid» generally produced an ague in 
autumn,and lasted the winter Ihrougli; 
a circumstance which Juvenal had rc- 
markcii in his time, in the loJlowing 
words,— 

Autumno quartanum operantibus 
aegris. 

I would willingly have submitted to 
this hard fate, if it.had fallen to my 
lot in any other country than Italy;' 
or any other citv than Genoa; for 
here X learned tnat the fear of God, 
merry, and- other Christian virtues, 
aeldom took up, their al^ode among 
the hosts. Indeed, being denominated 
genti senxaferie by the Italians them¬ 
selves, it was not to be expected that 
strangers should give them a better 
character. It these landlords or hosts 


help in life, and without a friend to 
close my in death, or afford a 
word of consolation to a soul just 
ready to take its flight. Still, lest the 
monks should intrude themselves and 
make a complete end of me with 
their absurd prattle, I concealed all 
rny apprehension as much as possible: 
I Committed myself devoutly to the 
hands of the Most High and his pro¬ 
vidence. This, and the patience I 
had determined to exercise, bore me 
up against my fate, till it seemed to 
relent in my favour; for, as 1 was 
owe day looking out of iny window, 
seeing a youngTrenchman, though a 
stranger, I begged him to come to 
me, telling him what 1 had suffered 
from my host, &c. Sympathising^ 
with mv condition, he ('ame in, ana 
told the latter such home truths, that, 
words arising, the Frenchman fol¬ 
lowed up his arguments with blows, 
^d, notwithstanding the landlord de¬ 
fended himself, he made his way to 
my room; when, after iitfofmingme 
what had happened, (indeed I saw a 
ood deal thro' a chink) he left me, 
ut soon returned again, desiripg me 
to get ray tilings together, as he had 
provided me with fresh quarters. 

Being thus happily ddivered from 
this den of robbers, I recovered so 
effectuilly, that in a very short time 
I was able to walk out oi the house. 


are by the Genoese compared to And now the beauty and magnificence 
ravens, J think strangers may well of the buildings in Genoa excited my 
take the liberty of comparing them astonishment, for they exceeded my 
to wolves. Mine host was exactly expectation, and every thing I had 
one of this stamp, lake others to even read on the subject. In the street 
whom lhad bt?en accustomed, he did- called Strada Nuova, (New Street), 
not reckon how many nights I had thebuildings cannot be deemed simply 
lodged with him, but he seemed to houses, but palaces. In other streets, 
countever}» hour that I slept; for, jf though inferior to this, there are 
fliroflgh weariness, I threw myself numbers of fine houses, some qf them 
upon the bed in the afternoon, he constructed of marble, in several of 
would make an .additional charge; the churches, the walls, and even the 
and, in answer to any objection on pavements are the same, 
tijis ground, bp would exclaim, TfT?iio [Tb be continued,'] 

per la notte, e tanto per it ginrno, 

|o much for the night, and so much Animadversions upt^n the. Oeskr- 

The S*e at length increased to Gunpowdeh-Plot. 

mich a height, that I somewhat doubt- StR, 

ed of my recovery. How much I now TTN the whole course of my reading, 
,r^rettea my foolish journey may be A. 1 do not remember having ever 
coRfectured, by the consideratioD that met with so gross an error as that 
I might have passed the winter con- committed by your correspondent in 
tentraly atPans^ in the midst of my Jiis remarl^s on the Gunpowder-Hot. 
friends; whilatj hm, 1 was without (SeelasthumberUniver,Mag.pj 130 
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On the NavignHm of ike Romans, 
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He truly obswves, that, “ in reading navy. It is not, hoWevet*, ta})e 
the history of past events, great care sidcred, that they h^d ttb bifr- 

ought be taken in examining what fore that time, or that they had heve^ 
we read;" and, iiad he attended to yetpetlbrmedanyexp^itiortkby 
this adnionition, it is scarcely possible The continual wars in ^ich thi^ 
that be sliould have made such a long were engaged with their nfd^boui^ 
quotation from the work of a late both defensive and offensive, 
illustrious patriot, respecting the ab- vented them paying thit atterition 
surdities of the Popish Plot, iflys, in Wdiich was necessary to the equips 
order to evince the proprie^ of ex- ment of a fleet, or to carry on n naVM 
ponging, from the Book of ConimAn war with the saihe success as by laitA 
Prayer, the thanksgiving service for Jn the year 4Q^, in which they 
the deliverance of this nation from began to signalise thetoselves on tbd 
the Gunpowder Treason, l605 !— ocean, it is ccft^n th^t their vessdB 
Contonndingthese very distant events were mast rudely coibitructed 5 that 
together, he gravely rcnaarks, ** If they were not expert ih the manage'* 
IMr. Fox was now living, he would meniofthem '; and even in the year 
certainly (if applied to) make a mo- 563, in the war against Antiocnus, 
tion for leave .to bring in a bill to they were not, according to the re¬ 
prevent our oftering thanksgiving to port of historians, far advanced ih 
the Almighty on fcign(?d pretences'!" the art of navigation. 

Ignorance, accompanied with mo- The Romans did not, like the Odr- 
desty, ought ever to be ireatod with thaginians, apply themselves to navi- 
jndulgence ; but, wdicn it assuhies a gation with a view of extending their 
high diciaiorial lone, and censures commerce, but with the design of 
'‘those who take tilings upon trftst, augmenting their power by extended 
rather than be at tiie trouble of cx- conquests. Rome was not, howeVer, 
amining for themselves,' exposure of deficient in merchants, who trafficked 
such presumption becomes a duty. bv .‘■ea ; and, in the different treaded 

It i'' indeed truly singular that one which Rome entered into with Cat- 
who thus publicly assumes the offiee lhage, it is evident that marine com- 



' Lord Stafford," and the King and or no attention to navigation. Sicilyj 
his brdthtr," w'ithouf remembering he says, wa.s the first foreign country 
that those cliaractcrs did not ffourish on wliich they landed, for the purpose 
till long after the Gunpowder-Plot, of giving aid to the Mam^tinians; 
and that James the First had no bro- but. he adds, that if was not in theit 
ther ! The reality of the Gunpowder- own vessels, but in those w hich they 
Treason might indeed be contested had borrowed from the Locrians and 
on other grounds, and strong nrgu- the Neapolitans. 'Die Consul Dnilliua 
nicnts might glso be adduced in op- then fought a battle with the Cartha- 
po ition 10 t!u)«eof Fox and Rose re- ginians, the enemies of the Manier- 
Bpeeting the Popish-Plot: but I shall tinians, and captured a covered galley. 
no]l,at present, occupy your valuable —It was on the model of this galley 
pages by the discussion. that the Romans, in the space of two 

I have the honour to be, mouths, built a fleet of 120 galltes, 

„ with winch they dared to attack, and 

Sir, your s, &c. defeated,theflcet of the Carthaginians, 

__ , i who, until that lime, w^rtuhemasler? 

Keivcastle, March 10 , IblO. of Mediterranean. Polybius ad, 

mires, witli gorid j^ounds, ihe bold- 
^ , ness and the skill of the Romans on 

On ike Navigation of the jhig occasion. Notwithstanding, it is 

Romans. not to be supposed that these vesseli 

I T was in the 403d year of the Were anything but litilebaiidii for 
foundation of Rome, that the Polybius asserts, that the naval battle, 
Romans began to apply themselves which the Consuls Atiilius and Re^ 
seriously to navigation, and to form a guius fought against the Reet of ^ 
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Carthaginians, five years after the 
victory diDullius, every vessel carried 
300 rowers and 20 soldiers. Tiie 
Roman fleet, which consisted of 330 
covered gallies, defeated the Cartha¬ 
ginian fl^t^ which consisted of 3d0 
vessels. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of 
Polybius, it cannot be denied that tj}e 
Romans were .acquainted with navi¬ 
gation long before the first Punic war. 
This same author mentions a treaty 
entered into between the Romans, 
and the Carthaginians in tiie 245 of 
the foundation of Rome, under the 
first consuls, that is, about 250 years 
before the first Punic war, by which 
the Romans engaged, as well as for 
themselves as for their allies, not to 
navigate beyond the cape wiiich co¬ 
vered Carthage to the nortlnvard;— 
granted that they were not driven by 
contrary winds. By a seaind treaty, 
made in the year 402, we see the 
Romans exercising piracy. In another 
treaty, mentioned by Titifs Livy, be¬ 
tween Rome and Carthage, in the 
year473< it was stipulated, that the 
Carthaginians should furnish to the 
Romans vessels in time of need, whe¬ 
ther for commerce or for war; whence 
we may conclude, that the Romans 
had not, ip fact, at that time a marine 
pf any magnitude, but that their 
thoughts began lo be directed to nau¬ 
tical aflairs. 

In the year4lfi, that is, 74 years 
before the firat Punic war, the Romans 
destroyed the. port of Autiuiu, ahd 
paptored 22gairies, six of which were 
adorned with a prow, or figured head. 
The Consul Moenius burned the six 
gallies, and placed the prows in the 
Rostrum; and the other gallics he 
conveyed to Rome w|> the Tiber.— 
They who affirm that these prows, 
which adorned the Rostrum, were 
captured from the Carthaginians, la¬ 
bour under a very great mistake ; for 
they have only to consult Polybiii.s, 
ftod other historians, to ascertain the 
truth. 

In the year 445, the office of Naval 
Decemvir was created at Rome; the 
business of which was to equip and 
maintain the vessels of the republic. 
From thi)s it is evident, that, before 
tfie first^Ponic war, the Romans were 
not, in reality, very powerful by sea; 
but tb^ ijt^y werp in possession of 9 


number of vessels, and w^ere engaged 
in several maritime expeditions: 2ind 
it is in this sense that the words of 
Polybius ought t 9 be understood, 
when he says, that, before the first 
Punic War, the Romans had paid no 
attention to navigation, because it is 
true, that, at that time, they had not 
studied it with that prcci.sion which 
*was so conspicuous in after times, 
and because tlit^y had not, at that 
time; fought any naval battles. 

The Carthaginians were, as has 
been before remarked, the masters 
of the Mediterranean,and they shared 
ail the commerce of it with the Ty 
rinns, their allies; and, directing al] 
their views and all their enterpnse.s 
to the uiaintainance and success of 
(hat commerce, fheir thoughts were 
consequently directed to the accumu¬ 
lation of riches; and, on the mo-st 
trivial pretext, they often ravaged the 
coastiof Italy. '* It is the sea/’ (the 
Consul Marcins said to them, in tlip 
tiivc of the third Punic war, in de^ 
daring to them the decree of the 
senate for the destruction of their 
city), “ it is the sea, and your over¬ 
grown riches, which are the cause of 
your ruin; it is the command of the 
sea which made you invade Sicily, 
and afterwards Spain. Even in time 
of peace you attacked our merchant 
\e.sscis; and, to conceal the horror of 
your crime, you threw the sailors 
into the sea/' 

By degrees, the Romans, having 
formed-a powerful navy tor the safety 
of Italy, and to favour her commerce 
and that of her kllies, began by dis¬ 
puting with Carthage the empire of 
the seas, and defeated her in several 
engagements. It is, however, true, 
that they, on Uie otlier band, were 
often defeated; that several of their 
fleets were wrecked, even toThe loss 
of, at one time, 200 vessels, at ano¬ 
ther 50, at another lOO. ^It was then 
that the Carthaginians, reinstated in 
the empire of the sea, laid waste thoso^ 
pai'ts of Italy most proximate to 
Sicily. The fiomans were then in¬ 
duced to re-establish their marine, 
to contend with the tyrants of the 
Mediterranean. They therefore 
formed a^ fleet of 200gallies, and, by 
the victory which it gamed under the 
ebrurnand of the Consul Lutatius, la 
th^ year $Uj period to 
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Mrar, which had continued for 24 
years, and in which Carthage lost 500 
gallics and RomeytX); and the treaty 
which was concluded, confirmed to 
the Romans the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, and ihe evacuation of Sicily 
by the Carthaginian trtiops. 

It was not only \\iih the Cartha¬ 
ginians that the Romans had to con¬ 
tend with at sea : the Jllvrians, and 
especially the Istriaiis and Liburnians, 
people who inhabited the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic gulf, carried pi¬ 
racy at that time to an alarming 
height. Tenta, 'heir queen, sanctioned 
them in their lawless undertiikings, 
and permiued them to pillage every 
vesseX to W'ljiitfver nation it might 
belong. As they often attacked ilie 
Italian merchant's, atid treated them 
in the most inhuman manner, they 
made tliemseJvcs odious to the Ro¬ 
mans, who were in possession ^of a 
great part.of Italy, and who had great 
and numerous allies. The senate 
therefore began by sending Ambassa¬ 
dors !o IVuta, w'ho was a woman of 
a iiKist ferocious nature. She received 
the ambassaciors in a most haugiify 
and nnconrteons itipnner, and carried 
ber barbarity so far as lo order one of 
them lo be pur to death, under the 
pretext that he had used disrespectful 
language to her. Tlie Romans de¬ 
clared war against her, and canicd it 
on with so much success, that they 
constrained her to sue for peace. It 
was granted to her, under the harsh 
conditions that she should abandon 
all Illyria, and have only two Brigan¬ 
tines at sea, which should not be al¬ 
lowed to pass the city of lassus, situ¬ 
ate on the confines ot Macedonia. 
•The Istrians, however, remained 
not faithful to the treaty; they re¬ 
commenced their ordinary pillages, 
and attacked the Roman vessels laden 
with corn for Rome. The Romans 
had recourse a^in to arms, and pu¬ 
nished them. Demefrius, the Plia- 
lerian, put to sea with 50 brigantines. 
He was defeated by the Consul Emi¬ 
lios, to whom the honours of a tri¬ 
umph were adjudged for the victory. 

The peace betw'een Rome and Car¬ 
thage having continued for 23 years, 
was at last broken by the siege of 
Sagentum, a city in alliance with the 
republic, and which Hannibal, the 
irreciKiGilei^le eaeihy of ibd Romans, 


ventured to attack* against the faith 
of the treaty concludedwith Akdrubsd. 
This gave rise to the second Ihinic 
war, which lasted 17 years. Hannibal 
penetrated into Italy, and having 
gained several victories, he encampeo 
at the very gates of Rome. To mal^ 
a diversion, Scipio received orders to 
pas§ over Into oicily, and thence into 
Africa. It is astonishing that, in the 
course of six weeks, recoiling from 
the day on which the trees were cut, 
he succeeded in building 50 pHies, 
armed, equipped, and placed them in 
a situation to join the fleet destined 
for his expedition. Hannibal was re¬ 
called to Africa, and conquered by 
Scipio. — The Carthaginians were 
obliged to sue for peace; and the 
treaty which was imposed upon them 
stipulatecf. that, henceforth, they 
should only maintain ten galties; that 
the remainder of their gullies should 
be delivered to the Romans, to whom 
they were also to restore all the ves¬ 
sels captured from them. Even the 
size of t!)e vessels was fixed which 
they w ere lo employ, in future, in the 
fisheries or in the transportation of 
merchandise. Scipio burned before 
tiieir eyes 500 vessels of diflferertt 
sizes, which, it is reported by his¬ 
torians, gave them greater chagrin 
than if he had burned their city. The 
Romans then became absolute masters 
of the sea, after having destroyed the 
empire of the Carthaginians, their 
commerce became more flourishing, 
and brought luxury and superfluity 
to Rome. R. H. 

ITo he continued.'^ 

Reply to Inixagator’s Enauiry rr- 
specthg a Halfpenny //Gboroe 
THE First. 

Sir, 

HE enquiry of your correspon* 
dent .about the Halfpenny of 
George the First, 1722, is ansvtared 
simply by saying, that it U merely 
the knee and drapery pboMt it of Bri¬ 
tannia, that resemvtes^ accident^ 

a Rat. i 

George the Secon4"* halfpence, and 
many since, assume, more or less 
heightened by the imagoiatioii, IiImi 
same appearance. 

Marth 12, ISlO. 0 li 9 . 
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Thb ton FfAST j or. Tub Sai^t*s 
« CA9PV8i^{.. 

Sirs 

QHOULD you thmk the following 
M subject possessed of sufficient 
merit to ednNt of jsn insertion in the 
ooluxnoB of your amusing publication, 
k is touch at your disposal. \ 

Your’s, <cc. 

A Lovek of real Wit. 

Sketch of a dramatic piece, entitled 
The Love Feast, or Tke Smnt's Ca* 
rOusal, intended to have been o^red 
for representation at one of the thea¬ 
tres, but abandoned on account of the 
fote of Mr, Hook's farce of Kiiling 
no Murder, a part of which was 
obliged to be expunged, owing to its 
oontaiping a satire on methodism. 

xffiAMATIS FBR 80 MJB. 

Men, 

J^er. Mf. Cantington, Tministcr of 
Save-all Chapel). 

Mr. Straighthair - - (his clerk). 
Weakmind > (a fanatic). 
Allfaith - (ditto), 

^cknose - - (ditto, but>yith- 

out a nove). 

Humdium - - (a fanatic, but 

deaf). 

Lapstone - (a cobler). 

TFbmen. 

L—-y Sanctity, (Canlmgtoii*s spouse). 
Mrs* Frailflesh, (beloved by Weak- 

mind). 

Followers, Visitors, fire. Ac. 

The first scene discovers Canting- 
ten and his clerk busily employed m 
making preparations for* the carousal, 
ultimately appear^ to be the 
abandoned and cantal revel that 
was ever witnessed. B.eer is altoge¬ 
ther excluded, but wine and all sorts 
of spirituous liquors are to be had iu 
ifoUndance, ontfer the weak and ridi- 
colom pretext that the former was 
SMed*at the copper of Capernaum, and 
foat in th,e latter, the word spirituous 
l^ws shine ktialogy to the word spu 
nitetul } wben,^he deaf and obvious 
reason is, foat Contington anticipates 
rhatiHfob oocnmodities amnotfail to 
be graHi|%]g to the depraved and vi- 
IMadkWMmof his ettphcied visitants. 
In foe biipk ^cene L—y Sanetily is 

*!®®W** 4 ^ enfhfwoj>s»g 


to adorn her faded and withered 
charms, which, though having lost 
the lustre and bloom of youth, never- 
foeless do not fas to rouse the Vei* 
DUS loitering in the veins” of this pure 
and immaculate saint, now near sixty 
years old, the Rev. Mr. Cantington. 

The second scene shews Canting- 
ton and his spouse waiting, at the 
upper part of a large room, to receive 
the company; at the extremity of 
which appears hisderk, who officiates 
as door-Keeper. In a few minutes the 
apartment becomes almost inundated 
by women and numerous. babes of 
grace: amidst the foremost of the 
crowd are the fanatics fVeakmind, 
All faith. Humdrum, Lacknose, and 
Ffaitfiesh, The hectic glow of rage 
tints the cheek of Cantington, on bk 
observing an old cobier forcing bis 
way through the throng, and careless¬ 
ly sealing himself between two fe- 
malCis: but, for reasons best known 
to himself (but which hereaftsr ap- 
/ ; he thinks it most expedient to 
l>e silent, and allow this disciple of 
Crispin lo remain in tlie room. The 
doors being dosed, Cantington opens 
the love feast with giving out the song 
that is usually sung upon these occa¬ 
sions, which is a* compilation of the 
grossest impurity and obscenity : dur¬ 
ing the chaunt of this .^ong of a bag¬ 
nio, which Cantington has the effron¬ 
tery to term a hymn, the cobler 
observed to be particularly deliglited, 
and is frequently seen tipping L—y 
Sanctity the wink. Weakmtnd bcr 
trays emotions of jealousy at his ob¬ 
serving the votary of Venus,/^LacA- 
nos^, casting several amorous glances 
at Mrs.Frailflesh. The song being 
finished, the cobler, without any ce¬ 
remony, takes from under hfs coat, 
a tobacco-pipe. In endeavouring to 
reach the candle, for the purpose of 
limiting it, he throws his arm care¬ 
lessly on the shoulder of the lady whp 
sat on his loft, and with the same neg¬ 
ligence W'hifis a quantity nf smoke in 
the face of the other who happenetl 
to sit on his right; who, provoked at 
this uniuannerly cooiiuet, is on tbp 
point of ^pealing ip Mr. Cantington; 
which, tbe cobler oD6erving|. and wish¬ 
ing for a se^ where he comd be more 
aUiherty, he callout luftfily. ‘^Isay^ 
Jl^aster iuppdse I eom^ 
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othw t6e«6 itaany a war; aye, arfd 
goedefenrte at cribba^ have 
HKe md toglstneT: and as for the mat¬ 
ter df that, I don't mind challenging 
any»^ the company to play a game at 
trat fbr a glass of gin.** He proceefds 
irt this loiV and vulgar strain, and 
talks to Cantrngton about their old 
ff#eetheart^ (to which part of his 
diseonVse 13—y Sanctity seems to pay 
particular attention), when Canting- 
tbn, enraged beyond all bounds at his 
impudent freedofn, is about to order 
him to be kicked out of the room, 
bm, recollecting from a CH-cnmsiiince 
whicli occurretf, some years ago, that 
Jbe was entirely in the ppwer of this 
than, and that the cons^uence of his 
ichaslising him might be the loss of 
his own reputation, he prudently 
checks himself, and entreats of the 
cobler, in a mild and humiliating man¬ 
ner, to conduct himself ntore pr 5 ?prr- 
ly, and not to disturb the good rirder 
and peacte that prevail among those 
whom he piously terms his **svve^t 
babes of grace/* andwliom he empha¬ 
tically calls his “ dear and tender 
flock/* Here, several old women 
turn up their eyes, and exclaim,— 
*'\Vhat a fine man! O! he'aadeaf 
manT' The health of Cantington is 
then pn)posed, and drank with the 
wannest elithusiasm, Cantington, 
who had been secretly congratulating 
himself upon the zeal whidi w as ma¬ 
nifested tow'ards him by his deluded 
followers, rises from his seat, and, 
after having returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him, enters 
into a long exhortation ; recommend¬ 
ing them lo be firm and united^ and 
not to be led away by those whom, he 
admits, are the most dangerous ene¬ 
mies they have to cope with; namely, 
the avowed advocates ol sound reason; 
but/ to be strenuous in their endea¬ 
vour to persecute the established 
church, to use all their exertions to 
bring its ministers into disrepute and 
contempt, wdiicb^ he acknowledges 
can only be effected . through me 
means of vilifying, and ralomniatiug 
their characteTn. This chstollcal and 
illiberal j^art of hh apeedi seems to 
delight Jfr^akmindxn p;artkrtflar,wh(we 
countenance betrays riis internal feeJ- 
ingi of exuUatiori and satisfiiction.™ 
Cwtinglon then enters into a long 
ftffd fabtmred argument upon the in- 
(jNivBRSAii Mag. Vox.. XIJL 


efficacy of guod works j 
the system pursued by th^ fiUond 
preachers and lie feebly attempts td 
turn, into ridicule, afl moral and vir* 
tuous acts, alleging, that faith has ild* 
thing to do With works, nor Work# 
with faith; that they are both dli* 
tinct: and concludes with assertihg^ 
that it h Jaith aiid Jaith ahne thal 
they can with safety rely u'jKjn. This 
doctrine, which, in any other company 
but those of fanatics, would have been 
despised as coniemptui*U8ly absm^ 
ana meanlv illiterate, seems to have 
reat weight with, tlie present au* 
ience, who readily imbibe it as the 
pure and glorious precept's of truth, 
its happy efiects are particulaiJy ob* 
servant on the amorous Lacknos% 
U'ho, having no good works ‘ to boast 
of, is glad to catcli at any expedient 
tliat will reconcile his' enormities to 
his conscience. An unusual air of 
gaiety is visible in the countenance of 
the cobler, who is frequently seen 
shrugging up his shoulders, as if con- 
gralnlating himself upon, the ^pected 
siuxess of some secret exploit. The 
company are summoned to the tea¬ 
room, upon M'hich the cUrtaitf falls, 
and closes the first act. 

*1 he second act commences with a 
view of the company seated at tea, 
when they arc shortly thrown into 
the greatest alarm apd confusion by A 
cry of distress from the adjoining 
room. A naturdl curiosity occasions 
them to rise and endeavour lo asceri- 
taiii the cause of the alarm ; when the 
scene draws, and, astonishing to re¬ 
late, discovei*s the deaf man fHum* 
drumj almost exhausted by the re-* 
|>ealed etforts which he has made to 
rise from his seat: some attributed 
this to a visitation for some direful 
sin that he had committed; others, 
that he is a hypocrite io Zion; when 
Cantington, ^rceiving the efifwt this 
incident has upon his deluded viskors, 
with that dexterity which is his gene¬ 
ral characteristic, turns it to his ad¬ 
vantage, exclaiming, diat he verily 
believes, from hi? liearr, that it is the 
works of the devil, who has obtained 
a temporary triumph over their bro¬ 
ther in faitn; and assdres thenb thkt 
it shall he of short duratiot^, for his 
master has given him power to coun¬ 
teract all iheaHetnpfs of Satan. Wh^, 
applying both his arms to the <^f 

2 C 
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tnaa» (And possessing great bodily 
■treneth). in a few niinutes he tears 
liim from his seat. A miracle! a mi¬ 
racle ! is called out from all parts of 
the room j when a ‘shriek from the 
ladles gives warning of some dreadful 
, disaster ; k is then discovered that a 
part of the breeches of the deaf man, 
which had stuck by him for so many 
years, and occasions a posterior view 
that is rather discomposing to the 
> muscles of the ladies, adheres to his 
seat* Cantington seizes the moment 
of confusion, and conducts the deaf 
man up stairs j whence they both 
shortly return, and behold. Canting- 
ton has lent him an old pair of lea- 
them breeches.” An inquiry is now 
made into the cause of this ludicrous 
occurrence, when it appears (from a 
person who had been an eye-witness 
to the whole affair) to have been a 
mere trick of the cobler, )yho, en- 
tagedat the deaf man incommoding 
iiim, j^during Cantington*s exhorta¬ 
tion), ID his endeavounng to catch the 
dear words with his ear-pipe, had re¬ 
venged himself by putting a huge 
(piece of Wax under nis seat, which, 
in the course of a little time, naturally 
prevented him from rising. Canting- 
ton approaches the cobfer with the 
intention of kicking him out of the 
aoom, which the cobler being aware 
>of, rushes towards him and whispers 
in his ear, Remember the bastard 
child.'* These words have the effect of 


spatters the dresses of several females, 
^rticularly that of L—y‘Sanctity’s. 
Cantington, at this incident, loses his 
temper so far is to lajr violent hands 
on the cobler, who, not relishing the 
leathering he is receiving, calls out 
lustily, ** Remember the bastard 
child.'* This he repeated several 
times, when the fanatics press round 
him eager to ascertain his meaning. 
He assures them that he was, in early 
life, the intimate friend of Cantington, 
atid that he had, on one occasion, 
bailed him on his being arrested hr 
the parish officers for a bastard child. 
Cantington, at this exposure, becomes 
almost frantic; his only means now 
left of gettihg rid of this troublesome 
and, as he feared, fatal guest, was by 
sending for a constable, which he ac¬ 
cordingly does, who takes this disci¬ 
ple of Crispin, this humorous wag, to 
the watchhouse, wheie he is left to 
repcse for the night. The company 
being now no longer under any re¬ 
straint as to the presence of Canting¬ 
ton, abandon themselves to all kinds 
of revelry, and the piece concludes, as 
tlie curtain descends, with a confused 
view of the men in amorous dalliance 
with the women in all parts of the 
room. 

On some Peculiarities of the 
Scottish Ritual. 

Sir, 


an electric shock upon Cantington, 
whose countenance immediately 
ichanj^s, and who, after some con¬ 
versation with the cobler, comes for¬ 
ward and apologizes for his behaviour, 
assuring the company that he had ex- 

t ressed the greatest contrition, and 
adpromiseoto conduct himself for 
the mture with the strictest propriety. 

Tlie affiiir being thus adjusted, the 
aompany agaiti retire to the tea-^oom, 
whpre they remain till supper is an¬ 
nounced, to which they sit down; 
and, skier having heartily eaten, or 
rather gormandized, and the cloth is 
on the poin^ of being removed, the 
'cobler, who has been too frequent in 
faking bis dilations of brandy and gin, 
Onabife to stop the Effect of the sick- 
nes» which had been for some time 
gradually comity upon hizn, gives a 
most tremendous heave, which not 
«Dly ddugei the bujt b&- 


T here is nothing more humilia¬ 
ting to the pride of man than 
the reflection that all his institutions, 
and all his schemes, have a prindple 
of error and corruption in them which 
intercepts perfection. Swelling witli 
his own importance, and fdll of the 
idea of his intellectual capacity, he 
rears his artificial fabrics in society, 
bids the world look on and admire, 
exults in bis own greatness, and dies 
in the soothing idea that he has built 
for eternity. Another generation 
comes with curious and inquiring 
^es; inspects bis labours, shews their 
faults, and where their weakness liess 
wonders at the ignorance of their fore¬ 
fathers, and either puts down the en¬ 
tire structure, or patches it with party- 
coloured shreds, and leaves the motley 
whole a spectacle of human folly. It 
is thus mankind proceed from net to 
age, each man p^feci m fancier wls- 
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dom, and thinks the horizon which kind, yet 1 lionour the very name of 
bounds his own eyes the utmost reach religion too much not to ^ {deased ^ 
ofmmd. But, tne progress of itn- with its term- Butwbat is the oaten- 
provement is sdll going on, and pro- sible cause of ail this sacred earnest- 
bably will continue to proceed till ness ? To whom is it directed ? By 
future ages shall perhaps look back wliat means are they thus enabled to 
upon the present only as the cradle of oBer up their devotion to the only 
invention, and wonder how we lived true and living God ? By him who 
beneath privations of which we have perished tor U£^; by him whose 
now no idea* ^flowed as a propitiation for mankind. 

These reflections have been excited They keep the birth-day of a child j 
by considering an inconsistency in they celebrate their own wedding-dy, 
the Scottish ritual. In adverting to however little cause they may have for 
this I wish not be told upon what rejoicing; they are outrageously loyal 
authority of what reformer, or upon in their tumultuous commemoration 
what principle it is founded* I view of the king’s birth day ; yet, they at- 
it as a matter of feeling and of com- feet to pass by with idle indifference 
mon sense, (for religion is regarded the anniversary of that day on which 
in its best light when it is so regard- He was born who brought truth into 
cd), and^are not for any abstract no- the world, and that day on which he 
tions, or for any subtle refinements perished in bitter agonies for revolted 
which may be adduced in vindication man! To all who call themselves 
or support. They would only prove Christians, whatever other accidental 
that man, when he forsakes naVire to and schismatic designation they may 
fpilow man, follows a feeble and un- have, these days ought to be of efer- 
certain light that will lead him inio nal importance, and! cannot trust die 
absurdities, which pure and unsopiiis- sanctity of that religion which has 
ticated feeling could never be guilty invented any sophistry by which it is 
of. enabled to hush the most natural 

In the Scotch church, neither feelings of every breast. Do we not 
Christmas day nor Good Friday are esteem those from whom we receive 
observed as festivals. Remember, I the smallest benefit ? Do we not love 
do not cavil here from bigotry or su- to perpetuate some memorial of any 
perstition; my heart would cleave as man ,who has distinguished himself 
readily, my mind would trust as free, and'become endeared to us by his 
ly, and my confidence grow as strong- virtues ? Do not political views even 
ly, to a presbyteriaii, (considered teach these very people to observe, 
merely as such), as to any other sec- with boisterous pomp, the virtual 
tary. But I wish to consider it in natal day of an earthly sovereign ?— 
Another light. The Scotch are, exter- And yet they can find miserabiea^- 
nally, a very religious people; they ments sufficient to justify, to their 
affect a most solemn and perennial own breasts, so glaring a deviation 
devotion; the streets on a Sunday from the most natural dictates of the 
morning, about half-an-hour before heart: and to increase the absurdity 
service, resemble more ibe avenues tliey have tfieir own arbitraiy sacra- 
leading to some exhibition than to ments; when, fori know not how 
church; all business is suspended; many days, eve^ shop is shut at a 
there are some who would shudder certain hour, and such sanctified faces 
with hon*or at the idea of writing a parade the streets that you would 
common letter of business on this imagine doomsday to be near.* 
day, and every thing, except walking JUl this is to m0,1 confess, inexpli^ 
end talking, eating and drinkings cable. I may be wrong in my esti- 
which approximates in the least to- mate of its improprie^, and grave 
wards the occupations of the week churchmen may come forth anqg^ve 
areabstainedfirom with cautious piety, me reasons for it; but till th^can 
AU this is very well; and tliough I convince me that it Is safer to fmlqw 
cannot find that, with all this obtru- purblind man in his vagariM, and 
•Ivc pdbliclty and ceaseless continuity forsake the voice of nature inIhK ua- 
S}f religious zeal, they possess one biassed dictates, 1 Should bear them 

MQgle virme above tbe mt of wan- with coQtempt, I r«pe«fc It,« 
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may be ndther worse nor better for die death of Alphonso the Cruel, that 
>b»mip|; or not observing particular extreme severity is not the best sup- 
•AstivAls: far be such narrow bigotry port of < law, resolved, when he as^ 
i*om my mind j k;tion, and not pre- cended ibc‘ throne, to calm the minds 
cept, is die criterion of matv here and of his suti^ecis, to give confidence to 
bereidber; but J must ever regard their hearts,.and to produce as much 
such an abdicaticHf of innate fading happiness as his predecessor had pro- 
for any scholastic refinenientA, for any duced misery. 

collusions ofsopliiatry^ as All additional Born, like all men, with that incli- 
proof that reason is. a blessing only*nation to rule, \\ Inch is called tyranny 


while she waits on nature. W. M. 
Mdinburgh, March, 4, 1810. 


To the Editor of the Universal Ma 
Sib, 




when abused by oionarcbfi, Alphonso 
would, perhaps, have been unjust and 
languinarv, if he Iiad succeeded to a 
good king; his taste for society was 
thwaited by his distrusttul and suspi¬ 
cious character ; botli the one and tne 
ot!)er, supDi)! ted bv authority, equally 


T he foll<)wing_narrative by Ma .. ............ 

^ainc deGiahgny has never )et impelled his incHam-.tion ami his l)«s- 
been translated. It biu undoubted nevoicnee; violent, ab.soKue,'inlm- 
n^nr. Mr. Mudfurd, lu hts life of he tempered thhse royal vices 
Madame de Grafigny, prehxed to his j^y a happy peculiarity of nature, aided 
translationofher'^PeruvianUtters, by tiiat enVighlened self-love w-hich 
gives the following account of it. finds a more delicaie pleasure ui liie 
'^ Several literary persons had form- victory that is obtaini^d over the paf 
cd tbemselves into a society, of which gjons, than in the delight of gratirying 
i^as invited to be a raeniber ; and thorn. o / o 

compiled to furnish some- jf required many years to regain the 
fbing for the of these lueraii, confidence and to bring back to the 

which was published in I74d, in one court those proud Castilians whom 
VoJuiM dqo^cirao. proscriptions, or a lofiy spirit of 

The offering she presented was independence had removed, 
the most ^ebrated in collection. D^n Pedro de Medina was one of 
It was callect £>/>a^noh?; le ^ybQ niade his appearance 

mauvats Exewfile froduit autant de there: his father bad lost his head 
vertus que de Vices, Ihe very tite is upon the scafirdd by the decree of 
a maxim,and the workisfli]l ofsuch. Alphonso the Cruel; left, at a very 
The style of this romance is florid, gender age, to the guichmee of a vir- 
and aoinetimcs extravagant j but it is tuoux mdther, lie had shared her mis- 
pot witho^jt merit. It did not, ho^- fiirtunes and her affection with an 
ever, meet the approbation of her as- amiable sister, whose upright, noble, 
sociat^, and, indignant at some rad- and generops clmracter unfolded itself 
}ery that was directed against her, she only in the feamres of simplicity, of 
produced, as a sort of triurnphant vui- mildness, and of confidence; 

^cation, the Letters of a Peruvian Contrasts are more frequently the 
Priacew*’ basisofintimaleconnectionthansi- 

Such being the work, perhaps you milaritv of disposition: wp seek, in 
will not think a translation of it an others, tlu! virtues and the good qua- 
uoacceptable artide for your Alaga- liries which do not interfere with our 
xine: and if so, ibefoUpwing one is own; indulgence towards those errors 
pauch sU your service. which we have not ouyselvea, gives 

* I , an appearance of superiority v^'ich 

T j Your obedient ^rvant, indemnifies us for what they ro^e 
^OBm 09| l81Q* W* ps suffer. * 

The haug^bty character of Don Pe- 
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_ , ; - r , . dro inspired his sister witli that firm- 

produces oi ysany Vir- gQ^j which is so necessary tq 

^wm. the conduct of woman, h^it which is 

AieB«irio the Jfnxngf oimvinp^d, so neglected in her education. The 
if^ooi the general otsprder which pre- reason of Elvira, supported by the 
yefioif injini Jsiiig49ffl Castile at charms of persuastoo, tecap^ed the 
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S ' feelings of her brother. If she 
in him what gratified her taste 
for elegant literature, (which women 
rarely acquire, and dways too late), 
Don Pedro found, in the unaffected 
confidence ot his sister, the delights 
of intercourse, which were pure and 
interesting. Thus, necessary to each 
other, the ties ot blood scarcely form¬ 
ed any part of their mutual attach¬ 
ment ; and peihaps it was, therefore, 
the more solid. 

Elvira was eighteen, and her bro¬ 
ther twefity-five, when their mother 


which she receives writh those whiclr 
she had previously formed, to 
beyond appearances. \ 

Elvira reasoned, but her heart ww 
yet untouched by tfiat feeling, whra 
IS infallible, which is in£finablcu 
which is superior to reason, and whicJi 
ought perhaps to be called instinct t 
it reqi|ircd‘an opportunity to be deve* 
loped, and that opportunity soon 
curred. 

The kingdom began to assume an 
appearance of such tranquillity, that 
the monarch was enabled to devote 


died, and Alphonso recalled theni to 
court, by re-establishing Dou Pedro 
in the ofiicial situations w'hich his fa¬ 
ther had posseswid. He did not quit his 
solitude i he was torn from it out of re- 
ard to his amiable sister: Ins indepen- 
ent character would have led him to 
refer that kind of empire which he 
sd established in his retreat, to di¬ 
vided honours with his equals; but, 
too just to condemn Elvira to ob¬ 
scurity, he did not Jiesitate to obey 
the orders of the king, 

T-'hey w'ere received at court as all 
that is new is received there. Tliough 
there were many I'ery beautiful wo- 
nieti, the regularity of their features 
was soon efiaced by the modesty, the 
dignity, and tlie graces of Elvira’s 
countenance. She had w'hat is called 
an interesting figure : curiosity, admi¬ 
ration, and a desire to please her, 
were the predominant feelings in tJje 
hearts of the men : fear, jealousy, and 
vexation prevailed in those of the 
women : nobody spoke but of Elvira. 

The king knew but the transient 
emotions of love; hence, he w as long 
deceived in those which he began to 
, feel for Elvira: in honouring the bro¬ 
ther with his favour, in overloading 
him with benefits, he thought he was. 
obeying only the dictates of genero¬ 
sity, instead of yielding to the dawn¬ 
ing feelings which his sister had in¬ 
spired. Don Pedro attributed the 
king's favour to himself: how could 
he do otherwise ? The fillet which 
bnnds the eyes of presumption is 
thicker than that which covers the 
eyes of love. 

With regard to Elvira it was not 
surprising that she had still less pene¬ 
tration : a young girl, upon her en¬ 
trance into the world, is too nnuch 
Qocupled with condliatipg the ideas 


some time to pleasure; he even 
thought it necessary to his policy : it 
was of importance to occupy or to 
amuse indolent courtiers: it was 
from reasons of state, therefore, 
he gave entertainments: but Elvira 
appeared at court only on those days^ 
and he frequently gave them, 

Towarcls the end of autumn therr 
was a hunt, to which the king invit^ 
all the ladies: Elvira, who was not 
•fond of noisy sports, suflered everjr 
one to pass her who was eager to foT 
low the prince, in order tliat .she might 
ramble more easily. When they 
thought themselves no longer ob¬ 
served, she proposed to Isa^lla da 
Mendoza to retire and repose thena* 
selves. Having given orders to thrir 
attendants to wait for them, they en** 
tered into the wood, and sat down at 
the foot of a tree, whose thick foJiaga 
formed a kind of bower. 

While Elvira resigned herself to thi 
charms of nature, and w'as delightfully 
enjoying the freshness of the air, the 
gentleness of silence, and the tender 
obscurity of the forest, Isabella wa« 
wholly occupied in arranging a feather 
in her hat: their occupations were 
characteristic of each. 

It was not thatlsabell^i was without 
the necessary qualifications to be bet¬ 
ter : but her mind, dazzled by the 
fire of her imagination, displaced her 
good qualities, and evep ber defocis: 
a coquette with sincerity, her can¬ 
dour was more dangerous than th» 
most skilful art •, to serv^her friends, 
she sacrificed every thing, even se- 
cresyj officious, and no kss eager 
than unprudent, she. did barm with 
the best intentions; her kindness |wo- 
cured her friends, and her sincerity 
gave ber lovers: she was every wiiere^ 
and evet^ vyhw was ipyctij 
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^ Elvira oftfen saw her, not only from 
fKendship, but to gratify the passion 
which hey brotlier liad conceive^l for 
her', 

Tlie pleasure of conversing with 
iberself would have kept Elvira long 
silent: but Isabella, who thought only 
when speaking, soon broke it. ** You 
•are dreamii^, said she to Elvira, (as 
she drew from her pocket a small 
mirror, to see if any thing else needed 
to be adjusted in her dress). Ah !'* 
replied Elvira, who would not ad- 
tnire such beautiful object': ?*’ ** What 
is it you ;5ee/’ answered Isabella with 
Vivacity. “ I'hese trees,'* said Elvira, 
** this turf, this verdure, this delightful 
calm which overpowers the senses—’* 

What! ” interrupted Isabella, burst¬ 
ing into a laugh, “ are these the ob¬ 
jects of your profound meditation ?*’ 

Can there be any thing more de- 
iighlful/* said Elvira, than the 
works of nature?”—“ Yes, much !’* 
answered Isabella j to me, nothing 
is »o irksome ns its eternal sameness f 
one might live for centuries without 
hoping to see any thing new: always 
the same objects produced upon the 
same plan. Animals diHer from us 
only Dv a few external shades: it is 
said, that even plants have some affi¬ 
nities with living beings. If you ad¬ 
mire all that, I do not; I think it very 
ill managed. That order of the sea¬ 
sons, which is deemed so marvellous, 
appears to me only a succession of a 
thousand different inconveniences.— 
The spring would appear to me to be 
agreeaW enough, St it were better 
understood; but always leaves, always 
verdure, always grass, is insupport¬ 
able. I confess, however, that there 
is in all these things a basis, of which 
better might be made; with a little 
taste I would, without changing any 
thing, render nature almost as beau¬ 
tiful as art. 

For example, I would have the 
iHape of the trees nearly the same as 
at present, but they sliould all have 
*their leaves ea camaieu, of difi^rent 
colours; ofie, a rose colour, another 
blue, a third red. If shades shcnild 
be wanting, I would imagine so many 
new ones, that none of them should 
resemble each other. Instead of this 
rough, useless, disagreeable bark, my 
trees should be invested with mirrors: 
vHb psfp or 


and as many men, a forest would then 
be as gay as a ball-room ; more inge¬ 
nious than nature, I would render my 
forests no less delightful by night 
than by day, by embellishing all the 
branches or my fine camayeus: with 
those fire insects, which would pro¬ 
duce an admirable effect. 

“ I would have it, also,,literally 
true, that we walked upon nothing 
but dowers; I would have them all 
as low as the turf, and of more various 
colours than my trees; in short, what 
could I not im^ine to give grace to 
this insipid uniformity of nature ?” 

Isabella would doubtless have gonft 
still fiirther with the reform of the 
universe, but she was interrupted by 
a cry from Elvira, who precipitately 
arose: Isabella did the same, without 
knowing what caused the fright of 
her companion. They were about to 
dispart in haste, when a young man, 
covered with blood, fell just at their 
feet. ^ 

Compassion succeeded to fear.—• 
" Let ns remain,’* said Elvira, *'.or 
this poor wretch might t>erish for 
want of help.*’ They approached to¬ 
wards him, but found him senseless. 

J believe be has only fainted,” said 
Isabella; I will restore him.*'— 
Immediately she drew from her pocket 
a small bottle of strong volatile elixir, 
which she sprinkled over his face; 
and, as it was principally in the head 
where the young man was wounded, 
the excessive pam which this caused 
soon restored him to'bis senses. 

Elvira was the first object which 
he beheld: his eyes became fixed 
upon her, and seemed to acquire new 
animation: but the blood which he 
had lost, soon caused him to relapse; 
his tender, expressive, and languish* 
ing looks, had excited a more lively 
sentiment than pity in the heart of 
Elvira; she sat down beside him, 
and, sustaining his head with one 
hand, she endeavoured to stanch the 
bleeding of his wounds with her hand¬ 
kerchief: Go, my dear Isabella,'* 

said she, go and call our servants^ 
they will give more effectual aid than 
we dan to this unfortunate youth: he 
is surely deserving of ail our care.** 

At the very moment when Isabelle 
was absent, the king, who ,was look- 

a for Elvira, arrived on the spot, 

vliole court; itiil 
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blashed as she beheld hlm> gently 
placed the bead of the youlb on the 
earthj atoae, and turning towards the 
priocej “ Ah! Sire,*’ cried she, ''give 
^ders that this young man may be 
teod^, he is dangerously wounded.*’ 
f' Dloyou know him. Madam,** asked 
the King, with a manner as cold as 
Elvira’s was warm. " No, Sire/’ she 
replied, casting her eyes to the ground, 
" but, to need help it is sufficient to 
be unfortunate.” "You are right. 
Madam,” said the king, somewhat 
embarrassed ; " you shall be obeyed.” 
At the same time he ordered his sur¬ 
geons to inspect the wounds of the 
unknown. 

Elvira availed herself of that mo¬ 
ment to draw Don Pedro aside. " My 
brother,” said she, •" listen to me with 
indulgence: it seems that the destiny 
of this unhappy youth has conducted 
him to my feet: 1 cannot think of 
abandoning him: the orders of ' 
kin^ili certainly be badly executed: 
Jet mm be carried to your house, I, 
entreat you: to feel tliat he does not 
merit his fate, it is sufficient to look 
at him.” " I participate in your 
pity,” said Don Pedro 5 1 will ask the 

king's permission :-" But you 

must ask it with importunity,*’ in¬ 
terrupted Elvira, " that you may not 
be refused.” " You shall be satisfied/* 
replied Don Pedro, as he quitted her to 
approach the wounded man, whom 
the king was attentively regaiding 
while iiis wounds were dressed. 

Though the eagerness of Elvira had 
seemed to displease the king, he could 
not contemplate the stranger more 
closely, without feeling Interested for 
him: instinct, which is always true, 
produces bad effects only in souls of 
inferior order: besides, the air, the 
shape, the dignified mien of the youtli, 
which were evident even in the cala¬ 
mitous situation in wiiich he was, 
sufficiently evinced that his birth and 
rank were above the common stand¬ 
ard. Tlie king would fain have known 
more about him |' but, to all the ques¬ 
tions which were put to him, be re¬ 
plied only by signs of respect and 
gratitude- ' 

As soon as the first bandages were 
applied, DonPedro obtained from the 
. ki^, but pot without some difficulty, 
ppmission to have him conveyed to 
^ evya house. T||p ebace was over; 


daring their return, the whole con¬ 
versation turned upon the«vent of the 
wounded man j among the courtiers, 
especially, conjecture was absolutely 
exhausted^ Elv'ira, thoughtful, with¬ 
out partaking of the conversation, had 
probably her conjectures j but she 
communicated them to no one. 

Her first care, when she arrived at 
hom^, was to give express orders, 
which were repeated a hundred times, 
that the unknown should be tended 
with every care which his condition 
required: Elvira, for the first time, 
would be obeyed: the heart is much 
more imperious than the mind. 

It was known, in a few days, that 
the stranger was out of peril j but he 
did not speak: the surgeons explained 
that one of his wounds affected, con¬ 
siderably, the. organs of speech and 
hearing, which were always mutually 
afiected : he was not, however, deaf; 
but, according to them, he would be, 
nor could he & cured but by a miracle 
of art. 

This circumstance dashed the joy 
which Elvira had b^uq to feel, at 
she learned that his life was no longer 
in danger: "he will never speak,” 
said she mournfully; " that is most 
unfortunate.” 

From the time when the event took 
place, of meeting with the stranger, 
Isabella had not quitted Elvira: she 
affected to court the notice of the 
stranger with an ardour of coquetry 
which plunged Don Pedro into de¬ 
spair, and caused much disquiet to 
Elvira: but the facility which she 
tiius had of passing the afternoon in 
the chamber of the sick man, which 
decorum would have forbade her to 
do alone, aud the pleasure which Don 
Pedro felt in seeing her so frequently, 
indemnified both the one and the 
other for the chagrin which she 
caused them. These four persons 
were never apart, except when duty 
called Don P^ro to the court. • 

It is natural to think that people, 
who do not speak, do not hear: tliis 
prejudice, added to what»the surgeons 
had said, made them forget that they 
spoke before a third person. 

One day, when Don Pedrp 
violently r^roaching I*sab^lla mDect- 
ing a long conversation which h^fiadl 
had, at court, with Ifon Roderigo, 1 ^ 
enemy and hia tivalj he foforpied 
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that a']>erson was waitirte from the wofie,? aaid Isabella: '*ifyotiiionot 
king, to %no^» the ttite of the accu^toei ytiihr heart to he athti^ 
acranger's iMaSth. Den Predro left with every thing, you will sertotnly 
. the room to speak htmseJf to the fell in love, the first time y6ur eym- 
messeneer. Isabella, seeing herself rathy is exciTed/’ —'*Tbar,’* replied 
liee, said to ^vira, your brother Elvira, would be the only way I 
becomes dai^ more insupi^rtable: should ever wish to love: as invcdun- 
were it not for the friend^ip which tary love alone can be excusable, I 
t have for you, I would immediately should think mysdf less culpable in 
renounce him.*’ '‘But, is be wrong?** loving greatly than in lovHtg indif- 
replied Elvira gently, **You know^ ferently. ’ — Ah! you will go fur- 
^ hatred which Iton Roderigo has ther,” replied Isabella; once caught, 
for us > you know how dangerous he you Would fear lest you did not love 
'b; and you seem to be most famiH- enough. How I pily you! How 
arly intimate wi A him: nay^^you carry wretaied will you be, should the de- 
your coquetry so fer as to seem to wish fectsof your lover sully and destroy 
to please this unknown, wlio," added the pleasing idol that your heart had 
she sighing, ''^can never tell you if he tormed,**—** I should not think 
lovesyoo: alas! my brother is most self the more unhappy,” replied El- 
unheppy! You pay no regard to his vii*a; methinks w'c should behold 
feelings though he adores you.’*— the faults of those we love with the 
Pine reasoning,” replied Isabella; same eye asWe 4^ our own; the love 
''if we are to estimate our love for thatisnisj>leasedwiththem,isnorhing 
others by the love which they have more than feeble friendship.”—"You 
fer us, then you love the king todis* do not desire a perfect lover, t^en,*’ 
traction,”—“You give a wrong nrean-* said Isabella laughing. •' I should not 
tng to my words,” tiaid Elvira, a little seek for a chimera, replied Elvira r 
tfeagrined; “ the king does not love " the virtues which merit general 
me; andev^ if he did love me~*’ esteem would have the same right- 
“ Well,*’ interrupted Isabella, “ if he over mine: I am, besides, of opipion, 
Wrd love you: hnish as if it were true: that happiness, which consists in the 
except yourself, no one doubts it: tender union of souls, depends upon 
what would you do ?’* While Isabella an irreproachable sincerity, and the 
Was speaking, Elvira^ who was seated most ur»resenred confidence: I should 
epi^f^ to tno stranger, met his eyes exact a great deal, and I should think 
which he cast down with such an ex- myself but slightly loved if as much 
prwsion of sadness, that her vexation were not exacted of me. I ciould wish 
tnereased^ and she replied; more fcr- also that my lover should have can- 
«ibly, '' if be did love xde, I could dour enougn not to iseek to convince 
never love him: there is too much me of his sentiments, until he was 
disparity between his character and convinced of them himself; and I do 
•nine.”-—“ What does that matter in not know,’* added she; casting down 
4 king,*’ replied Isabella’; " it is not her eyes, ''whether I would not wish 
erf* much consequence even in a pri- him to be unhappy. We cannot be- 
vate individual: do we love every stow so much happiness upon one 
thing in our lover ? No: it cannot be; who is already happy.” - “ well,*’ 
personal qualities and attraction are said Isabella, rising, " with this man- 
too much dK-ided, You see that 1 ner of thinking we may produce the 
krne, in your brother, the greatness felicity of others, but we certainly 
of'hissoul; his inte^ty: I might shall not produce our own.** “You 
love, in another, his fine person, or are going,” said J^vira“ No,” re- 
tbe ^artns of his fece; f engage with plieo Isabella; '* wait a while; I am 
no one; I toll them firankly whatever going into this closet to write a song 
pfeisea or diimleaaes^ me in them; wbi^ I have mttdo upon your bro* 
and, if I were m your place, in telling ther's humour: 1 wish to giVe it to 
llle kk^ that I lov<» him ^ him : I shall not be a moefient,” 
"'ilglil,'” replied^lvira, '* I do not tell Elvira would have feltowed her; 
Mm aoi joat obstinacy drives me but, passing the bed of the 
OBad: Pdonot tell him so: Ipever stran^r, he held ber a^tlybyher 
10iil ten much the rote* " Stay^ trfkrfabieiidi 
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biB iiHl voice that could be heard only 
by her; ''I am that unhappy being 
who would have a right to olease 
yoUi if 0 adore you were sufneient 
for that purposci Your charms have 
seduced my reason; a just indignation 
against man had made me resolve to 
keep eternal silence with regard to 
them; love alone coufd have made 
me break that silence: if the offer of 
a oure and yet untouched heart, 
offend you, I will resume my former 
design: nothing can divert me from it" 
Elvira, at the voice of the stranger, 
was seized with such various and con¬ 
flicting sensations, that their effects 
were mutijally suspended. She seem- 
erl to wish to go, but the stranger still 
holding her, Pardon, Madam," he 
continued, *' the violence which I do 
you; this is the decisive moment of 
my life: I am not so bold as to hope; 
but 1 am too unfortunate to havd.any 
thing to fear. I have spoken, cliarm- 
Elvira; you alone know, it; lat 
every one else be ignorant of it; 
keep my secret, it is the only favour 
which 1 demand at present: will you 
refuse me ? Reply, adored Elvira : 
let me hear from that dear mouth onfe 
word addressed to me: whatever it 
may be, it will be dear to my love.** 

I will keep your secret,*' said she 
with a timid voices “ only permit me 
to communicate it to my brother: 
he should be ignorant of nothing 
which 1 know; and you owe him 
your confidence." 

Your wHI is my law,** replied the 
stranger. Tell my secret to Don 
Pedro ; but, adorable Elvira,*' added 
he, with tender hesitation, will you 
tell him all I shall hide nothing 
from him,** said she. Ah, Madara,^ 
replied the'stranger, ''my love touches 
you hut little. Mow great is my un- 
nappiness!*'—“But why," said Elvira, 
perceiving then, for the first time, 
that her emotions^ were increasing. 
Fearing to say too'^much, she disen-' 
gaged herself from the hands ot the 
stranger, so agitated, that she dared 
fipt enter the closet where Isabella 
was; she hastened to retire toherown. 

mrdiy had she begun to feel that 
joy of heart which springs from the 
unexpected developement of an agree- 
xfale sensation, wnpn Don Pedro ar- 

mei. 

{To be continued^] 
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LETTER I. 

I T is pleasing to reflect how ntime- 
■ rous are the channels through 
which opportunities for the production 
of human love and affection may flow. 
Man, as a social being, branches out 
into endless ramificauons; he enters 
one path, and sees only a few paces 
before liim; he gpes on and expect* 
to find it alike; lie knows not what 
pleasures or wdiat woes await him in 
his course. I, who came here with 
the sullen intention of merely vege¬ 
tating, and neither hoped nor wished 
to give my betler feelings play, socm 
felt my bosom warmed by friendships 
and tasted some of the choicest hap¬ 
piness life has to bestow,. But this I 
thought my resting place, nor did the 
future promise much beyond it.—I 
was deceived. Another region of de¬ 
light has opened upon me; and plea¬ 
sure, tricked hi her sweetest ^rb, 
gambols round my steps. Hope 
Fights her torcli anew, and a thrillidg 
extacy, which springs from promise 
bliss, trembles through my heart.— 
Ah! should it be oelusion—away 
with the hated thought. 

LETTER II. 

You are right, my friend; and if 
there be any excellence in divining 
what was never meant tb bj obscur^, 
that excellence is your's. Y^, woman 
the chief, is the only figure in the 
region of delight I have mentioned; 
nay more, she is a wife/and a mother. 
Now, methinks, 1 seb you pucker up 
your nose, and knit your brows, and 
bite your nether lip, and twiddle with 
your fingers on the table, and Wonder 
your poor, unhappy friend, ^ear 
hot: disfiel all anxiety. 1 am indeed 
a man; but the mah you know me. 
Prythee now do not 4>rture me, in 
your answer, with R tedious lefeture 
about propriety, and danger, and the 
insidious nature of affection; and 
how it may lead me astray; ana bovir 
I ought to reflect on niy situation; 
and a diousand othbr hows that ace 
mighty well flrotn a good-natured im 
woman to her bobby son he 
2D 
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first begins to sigh for the bl?ck eyes 
of a neighbouring damsel. Mind, I 
resolutely enter fny cayeat against all 
such. 

Your curipsity is natural; but may 
I venture to satisfy it? There is 
something so ironical in the very 
form of your request, ^ sort of mock- 
eiy in your language, that I hardly 
l^now in \vbat niaiiuer to reply to 
you. I know the prejudices of your 
character, apd how litile ytpi pre in¬ 
clined to paJIiaio ihe ebulluiops of 
romantic enilmstnsm; the austere 
gravity of your ideas upon certain 
subjects, the c\'nicaJ sexcrity with 
>vhich you condemn wHatever devi¬ 
ates loo jjtrpngiy trorp the p'un road 
of life, niight gwe a firmer pen than 
mine inlosilpnce: but I supply the 
• deficiency gt natural intrepidity' by 
the armour of mi»nl heroism: I’have 
long since taught myself to believe 
that nothing can bcciiminal ^^hich 
has not vice, iptended or acted, ip its 
composition ^ and though J know 
well that there are many situations in 
life, and many feelipga resuhingfrom 
those sjinations y/hid*, ]to minds un- 
wamicd by kindred sentimtnit, appear 
lErivolous or wrong; yet, the dread 
of the world's frown, or the world's 
sneer, shall never hush my voice 
?vhen it seeks to protdaim what inpo- 
cence and virtue may avow 

Law, unsupporteci by power, is but 
a weak engine; and I fear I shall not 
bend you to compliance by the caveat 
which I entered in my last. Do not, 
hpwever, censure wnat yon cannot 
judge; sbiipend your advice till the 
moment' seem to deqi^itid it; and 
avoid the error of comipon minds, 
by not exalting yourself, uncalled, 
into the chair of wisdom and admo- 
piiion. 

The same fortpitons occurrences 
which led to my acquaintance with 
HoUensms, has led also to my pre¬ 
sent connexion with Martha. 1 have 
known her already some months, 
and you will perhaps wopder that 1 
nave never before spoken of }jer; 
bm jpy acquaintance was little more 
than pbmiual, and I rar^ked her 
among the namelt^ss nlnects which 
nelp^ to nH pp the blank of lifa -^ 
ypu will see, by this, that there were 
pq irradiations of peauty, no ineffable 
m resistk^is 


charms, which won immediate em¬ 
pire over my heart. I differ, there¬ 
fore, at least from every lover in 
romance or poetry that ever existed; 
and common sense being the basis of 
Ihe superstructure, there is a, chance 
it .may outlive the present •month, 
J «saw M.irlha at least fifty times be¬ 
fore I considered her as any thing 
beyond tbo million of her sex. 

An accidental but melanclioiy event 
was the cause of what now exists. 
The death of her vounjcst child, 
whom J saw but c^nce, and saw only 
to admire, occasioned the temporary 
absence of hci husband, to sec its^e- 
mains huiied in the vairit of its an¬ 
cestors in its native country^ Sorrow, 
unusual sohiiide, the loss of one be¬ 
loved object, and tlu- -.cparaiion of 
anollu r, produce that deji-cted pliancy 
of feeling which makes us icpose on 
alm<?sl any bosom that presents it¬ 
self In the hour of calamity, the 
precision of society is abolished : 'diu 
eye that is moisu ned by grief, loves 
to meet some object on whicii it may 
rest, and where it may imbibe com¬ 
fort.—It w’as thus with Martha, An 
intermission of piy usual visits, foy 
some tipie, led me, naturally,at their 
resumption, to inquire the cause, 
wJhch 1 half suspected, and as natu¬ 
rally to attempt consolation when I 
knew it. 1 dp not believe that I am 
well calculated tp asswage the poig¬ 
nancy of grief; the consciousness- 
which I aTways feel of the little ef¬ 
fect which human commiseration 
really has in the moments of sorrow, 
and now mucji greaterrhe nielancholy 
pleasuVe is of feeding. on our woes, 
and of gradmilly kindling, ourselves, 
the torch of hope and pom fort anew, 
seldopi leaves me at liberty to pour 
forth, with accustomed volubility, the 
well-known topics of consolation.— 
Yet i did as i\\i as my feelings would 

E ermit; and this opened both our 
ospms to the influence of some 
of the best feelings our naturp 
kdows. . 

The character of Martha cannot be 
delineated 1:^ a single stroke; it cap 
be pourtr^yed oqlyliy a;iany colours, 
and much delicate shading. She has 
a great deal of unsophisticated nature 
in her System, which, in its various^ 
combinations, constitutes the *mont 
charming parts of her portrait. Sb^ 
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has the least a^ectation of aiiy womah 
I ever ktiew; indeed, if {^ssible, she 
has less thaii I could wish. In the 
ambiguous dohstructiou of society it 
^ not always safe 16 listen, with too 
much reverence, to the simple dictates 
of nature: Conscious purity is suffi¬ 
cient for the heart, but it is too little 
for the World: we must dress accord¬ 
ing to the tashion of the times, if we 
would secure the living approbation 
of man. It is neither our business 
nor our inclination to in‘-pect the con¬ 
duct of our fellow creatutes for the 
hidden virtue which may prompt it: 
it is theirs to shew it in legible cha¬ 
racters. and even then they may re¬ 
joice if it be read with truth andean-^ 
dour. Martha, in the sweet simpli¬ 
city of her own feelings, forgets that 
a captious and malicious wonc! looks 
on with cold, malign, and jealous 
eyesthat it loves to pasture on •cor¬ 
rupted and offensive garbage; and 
when a healthier spot is offered to its 
taste, will even sully with designed 
filth, and so mix the nauseous com¬ 
pound that the gorge of virtue rises at 
the sight. To such appetites, depraved 
by gross indulgence, the fairest parts 
of nature are sometimes rendered tri¬ 
butary; and it calls for all our vigi¬ 
lance to keep the fences whole, tliat 
the ugly monster may not wallow in 
our own domain, it is a sad reflec¬ 
tion that man should so pursue his 
fellow man ; to think that we must 
dress our actions up in tlie world's 
garb, and hide the voice and form of 
nature beneath a tawdry heap, tliat 
flts us to bustle through the masque¬ 
rade of life, and liardty drop it on the 
gloomy confines^of the tomb; but^ 
since our hard cc^ition is such, it is 
wisdom's part to yield with grace 
where it cannot struggle with honour. 

I have said that Martha's character 
is anomalous; but an interesting pim- 
plicity is its predominant quality, mix¬ 
ed with a large portion of native viva¬ 
city. She ppseu, with ease, from the 
pensive melancholy of sentiment to 
the gaiety of mirth; and she returns, 
with the same faciliry,from the greatest 
exuberance of merriment to the sweet¬ 
est gloom of moral sadness. This was 
exemplified in the discourse 1 have 
^mioned. It began upon a topic 
sufficiently sad; it wandered imper¬ 
ceptibly tQ Otters less solemn^ and 
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bnded, at last, in what might 
ed perfectly gay. But thS, my firlenj^ 
is natural. The det'pest sorrow 1* not 
that which drosses,the face alwajts'ih 
tears, nor tiiai which banishes, for 
ever, from the eye, the spai kling losfr6 
of a smile j this corroding grief is ra¬ 
ther the sullcnhess of despair than the 
amiable melancholy of a wounded 
heart. I confess to yon, that our con¬ 
versation was so frivolous during this 
and some sunsequenr interviews, that 
I imagined I had merely form^ a su* 
perficial acquaintance, which might 
serve, among other trifles of existence, 
to amuse the path of life. She has 
since told nie too, that her opinion of 
me was less favourable than a man*t 
vanity could tempt him to wish. It 
is pleasing thus to compare the pro¬ 
gress of our feelings, to mark theit 
changes, and to note how greatly dit 
ferent they stimetimes are to-day front 
what they were perhaps a month be¬ 
fore, l^ut, though I own a feyolatioa 
has taken place in my ideas respecting 
her, yet, I thank Heaven, I am per¬ 
fectly free; she has not yet enthralled 
my heart, she has not yet m^de mo 
more than any man of plain, edipmofl 
sepse, of an upright, vigorous mind 
ought to be. You will, perfiaps. In¬ 
sultingly demand, hpw long it will fie 
so? —This is a question you have no 
right to ask, and consequently I am 
not bound to answer* 

LETTER lit, 

( 

Just as I expected ; a tedious ho¬ 
mily of moral maxims, concluding 
wito a bitter sarcasm. How can you 
infer, because vivacity, I may say con¬ 
stitutional vivacity, forms ^ prim^ m- 
grtxlient in the character of Martha, 
she is therefore frivolous and-silly as 
the r^t of her sex ? Fye upon youi 
my friend! I could almost say this 
Is illiberal; at least it is impolite* un- 
courteous, ungallant, thus to calB^i- 
niHte a lady whom you never sawji 
and to misrepresent even the picture 
which h*is been shewn ^ you It is 
the bonuden duty of every knight Ux 
maintain the honour of hk mistress,' 
nay more, to assert her paramouirf 
claims over every other of her > 
but UUrke tes told you the days bf 
chivalry are gone, and with them tod 
are gone the gallant^spirit of atoorous 
emprize. 1 indeed^ (baciiad 1 
2D 2 
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Rousted tn the 2^itb of thmr &tnf, I 
vould bave regained as n lubbam 
Kpi^t« aad should have fotuid oo 
high damsel willing to adroU 
me into her servich j but now, in this 
milder aspect of the chivalrous planet. 
1 can ittand up among my peers and 


be^curious to get a sight of these va¬ 
pouring empty sbtides wbeh they arO 
asleep, to see if thdt muscular coumr- 
tion yet dwdl upon their smirking 
faces. Oht it is fulsome, such prac* 
tised gaiety; it makes the heart sick 
to braold the huxpau counten^ce so 
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. In Mber truth, thopgb, you have 
f(^ea a most erroneous opinion of 
M^ha. Her gaiety is amort of native 
hfUrity, very distinct from the Idle 
tnirth unmeaning vivacity which 
are so often found in her sex. It is 
kb innate quality which pen^ades her 

S neral conduct, but serves rather to 
ade and adorn by its consonancy 
with the other parts; it never rises 
into obstreperous mirth; it never 
sbks into simpering inanity. It al- 
Im-es by the fine and interesting bar- 
ipony which it nreserves with the 
other features ox her cliaracter. In 
Ae very daysj^ing of it becomes 


achbl^tic pedantry: it is the clear 
azurd of a temperate sky, over which 
dark clouds sometimes pass, but leave 
^hibd the empyrean blue unsulii^'. 


that 18 for ever distended by a spade 
is but a cunning mask to hide a heart 
steeled in apathy^s upscarred mall.— 
fidartha has nothing of this; nay more, 
they were qualities the very reverse 
of this that first impressed my mind 
With the sentiments/l now feel. You 
Know very well, that there is not a 
man breathing, wbb'^has a firmer con* 
tempt for those smUbg mortais,.who 
can^ their hearts oh their faces, and 
|et you read, at opce.jtbe materials it 
16 composed ojf. I CQuld sooner mingle 
fOjds with a sav^, and leam his vo- 

E lary to tell him so, than 1 could 
l*eal esteem or love for such a 
ow being. Yet, Heaven knows 
]^W many hundreds such I have met 
wi^: bethgg who meet you with a 
pmile and leave you with a* smile; 
who .speak with a smile, and nod with 
a who teQ you with a smile 
hed of sickness, that they 
soon recover; who 
iCQnme with a smile.in the hour 
pC amiction, by le|Hing you that We 
are all born to calaim^t ItwooU 


But I tell you Martha is none of 
these. Discourse, Which brings the 
heart into play, has gfeater dparms 
for her than that of which the highest 
ambition is to raise a laugh. I do pot 
absolutely say that she id free from a 
certain failing of her sex, which leads 
them, all, to nourish and protect that 
breed of animals so numerous in our 
isle* who are seen fluttering about fe- 
ipales,uttering a mortof sweet tilings, 
and frisking in their right like monk le^ 
in sunshine j a sort of breed to which 
naturalists have assigned no name yet; 
andoseem, like the phoenix, to rise 
frofn their own ashes, for they have 
rarely been known to leave an plf- 
fepriri bdiind them. I even suspect 
that 3ie would thus far vindicate (he 
privileges of her sex in the mainte¬ 
nance of this equivocal speciea of 
animals; but, I can forgive her that 
^be resembles them in one thing, 
when 1 see her tower above them in 
so many. She has a heart, than which 
I never knew^ more amiable; her 
principles are scrupulously delicate 

a correct; her sense of female worth 
honour is simple but dignified j 
her ideas of her situ^on as a wife and 
mother ace those of a Roman piatron, 
free fi*ora the'spots that too often 
sully both; religion in her is a grace¬ 
ful handmq^d, not a repulsive tyrant; 
her o^nions of the motal fitness of 
life, and the boundlties of conneadon 
betweep the sexes, are those pf a 
chaste and erect: mind, free from 
prejudfcp and above ^isguise. In her 
company I have alre^y pa^d some 
hours of such unmingled pleasure, 
that I dionld look forward with sort- 
row Jf^i thoi^bt thw.were never to 
be renewed. I feel myself, every 
day* more conscious or her merits, 
and find, every day, ft stronger cons^ 
nance in our ideas, whiph, you will 
&sily conceive, fprms no^ small part 
of tne basis on which I Have greeted 
my admiration, i do nc^, ^wever, 
asftume this congruity fts^ the sole 
principle by wbi^ to estimate her; 
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ttwre ire otherf • less liable to error., You tell I am like evetr nova} 
IKta which teU me powerfully that she hero j my mistress is all pernctUtp* 
is something more than her sex in ge~ and you wonder I have not yet ^ivisn 

S aral. Recant, therefore, thy nvist a florid picture of sparkling eyes, rhi^ 
eretical opinions! lips,' winning smiles, gracmul ilup^ 

As you have only done your duty, love-inspiring words, and, ani^ 
and that not until it was Minted out 

to you, Ido not think you are entitled ."ot cwght 

to an/ exuberant commendation.— outward decorations of na^ 

Yon were reduced to the dilemma of ‘‘I*:® 5 Pe'^l«P« *“®h churns 

citber abjuring youf heresy, or vir- ^rhaps bec^se I am notex** 

tuallycontemniii ray wo?d by an pert at hyi^rbole Md, lMmap,8trutr 
obstinate perseverance in it; the lat- ting into figure that offend the imnd? 
ter, from* its implied con^quence, f 

you would hardly dare to do j and the think j^oper for the otnu- 

former has become only a measure a?® more mcpli- 

romance?" Ti> 
with 8oii>ew?uit 
greater precision, though you harmy 
merit the condescension, Siie is hu¬ 
man: she U furnoed of passions,.a|^* 
tites, prejudices, feelings, like every 
I can bear raillery. It bespeaks the other being; but they are tempered 
playfulness pf a mind half approving by a greater fund of proprietyj 
what it half ridicules. Of that nature sense, and jadgment, than is Usual; 
is yours, my friend: indulge it, (here- she is young, and has the vanity of 
fore under every shape if it give you youth; out this too is tempered by 
pleasure, but spare your morality, for the feelings of the mother and the 
that levels with the ponderous severity wife. Rest satisfied; she is what her 
•f a club. sex veiy seldom is. 


resigns 

a deposit he has Ho right to keep. 
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CRITICISM. 


** Nulli negabimus, nulli difFeremus justUiam.” 


Cursory Remarks or Corpu¬ 
lence. By a Member of the 
Royal College qf Physicians, pp. 
44. Price 25. 

HIS is eifai subject discussed in 
a thin bdok; and truly it is com¬ 
mendable in the author, considering 
the adipose natum of his pursuit, that 
he did not extend it to more obe¬ 
sity of bulk. He will have little to 
fear, ho** ever, from our criticism, for, 
having but one corpulent member in 
ouf' vi^tde fratemity, we sent him the 
pamphlet; and it reached his hands 
just as be bad stock his futic into a 
shoulder of mutton, that had been 
disseverad from the carcase of one of 
thepri»esheep^ Casting an indignant 
glance at the title, he tacked up his 
beOy into' the waistband of hU 
breeches, left his fork in its posifion, 
turned over a few pages, grunted out 
something about drinking vinegar and 
hvln|; upon vegetables, twisted up the 


pamphlet, put- it in his pocket, and 
began his ainner. But tins was mere 
bravado: for the next day he was seen 
measuring his waist, and was heard 
to inquire of the servant about the 
price ofcabbages ; and, on the after¬ 
noon of the third day, he sat down, 
after a dinner of boiled turnips, to 
write subsequent remarks;; . 

The motive which induced the au¬ 
thor qf this pamphlet to compose it 
was to gratify the wish of a geptleman ■ 
who had grown fat, and Who request¬ 
ed the author to give him a reterence 
to such writers as might satisfy his 
wiriosity or give him sshoc infimna* 
tion on a subject wbidi no much en¬ 
grossed his thou^tts. The present 
work was, in consenuence, produced, 
which consists qf little else man ajcol- 
lectiou of the opinions of (h^itent 
medical men upon the causes and thi 
cuie of corpulence^ But doctors 
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differ j*’ fof nbne of them agrtfe as to mous Spaoisli Cenerdl. Cbiapin Vkel- 
the DMt mode of remedyhig the dis- lis, well known in the time he lived for 
ease. The only remedy upon which his eimrmous size> reduced himselft 
they seem to be almost unanimous^ is solely bv drinking of vinegar, to such a 
i*^taole diet and exerci-e. degree that he could fold his skin 

Our author, in his Introduction, round his body. In countries wheie 
88ys that his pages will probably fall cyder is drank as a beverage, th • in- 
ihto the hands of those whose en> habitants are leaner thun in those 
bonpbint*' appearance denotes^ood where beer is the common liquor, 
temper,** and truly he might well » s„a,, is strongly recommended by 
bespeak their good temper, when he Dr.Flemyng, on'account of its diu- 
proceeds to talk about ‘' sprinkling retie properties. After making some 
th^tn. With sand, and rubbing^ them ob&ervationsonthequantityandqua- 
ifrith a coarse dry toweV* sweating” Jity of food, and eni<>rcing the neces- 
and **salting them.’*^(see pp. 19 , 20 ). sity of abstinence; he considers what 
~We think such a seasoning would is the most effectual method of in¬ 
preserve them from any future adi- creasing the evacuation of animal oil; 
|)08e inclination. Dr. RadeJiffe-’s re- which, he says, is to be done, with the 
dpe was, after all, the most effica- greatest safety, by diuretics. For this 
dons: *'keep your eyes open and puqme he recommends soap, const- 


your mouth shut. 

There is more philosophy in the 
following observations than we can 
find out: 

The predisposition to corpulency 
varies io different persons. In some 


soap, 

dering it as a specihe. Purgative me¬ 
dicines, he observes, are dangerous; 
and little is to be done by perspiration. 
Butwhere there is no morbid obstruc¬ 
tion, mild diuretics, particularly sv>ap, 
will, he thinks, efect a cure, without 


it exists to such an extent, that.a con- i*^convenience or danger to the con* 
aiderable secretion of fat will take 

place, notwithstanding strict attention “ * A worthy acquaintance ofinine,* 
tO/the habits of life, and undevialing says Dr. Fiernyn^, ‘a judicious and 
moderation in the gratification of the experienced physician, in his younger 
-appetite. Such a disposition is gene- days bad been very active, and used 
rally connate, very often herjeditary; much exercise, both on foot and on 
and when accompanied, as it frequent- horseback, and for many years seemed 
ly Is, with that easy state of tnind, de- as little liable to corpulency as most 
nominated * good numour,’which, in people By insensible degrees, as be 
the fair 8ex» Mr. Pope tells us, iliuiiuisbed his daily labours, fat,ness 

' teaches charm, to last, t"** r'^P* increasins, 

IBtUl makes new conquests, and maintuios ^osomuch, that when I met wUh him 
the past. about SIX years ago, I found him in 

^ ^ . ■ the greatest distress, through mere 

Or wh^ m men, the ternwr is cast corpulency, of any person, not cx- 
intbatbappymould,whichMr.Huine ceediugmiddle age, 1 evor knew. Ho 
so cheerfully congratula^s binuetf obliged to ride from bouse to. 
upon possessing, and considers as more house to visit his patients in the town 
than to a thousand a YMr, he practised, being <>ite un- 

the habit of looking at every thmg hundred yards at a 

on Its favourable side corpulency stretch; and was, in no small degree, 
must ensue. lethargic. Ip other respects he seem- 

Foi'the benefit of our fill countiy of^y remarkable dis- 

gentlemen, who have not yet learned except gout, of which he had 
«to purge and live deanlyV'we wiU some, not very violent, attacks. I 

exttartl modes of reformation. . 7**“**^ 

^ of soap, in order to reduce his corpu- 

“ Few things have been more gene- Jency, as the safe and effectual rerbedy 
rally admiaUtered in the cure of cor- in bis case, and a remedy which he 
milcncy than acids of /various kinds, might continue to use the longest; I 
emaciating properties of acid ii- entorced my advice by the reasonings 
quors, particulany vinegar, arc very above urged, of which he was ^Oo good 
well kpown. It is said,' that the fa- a judge not to perceive their full co- 
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fi^ncy: accordinglyt be be^an to take 
Ft July 1754, at which time he weigh¬ 
ed twentv Slone and eleven pounds, 
jockey yi-ej^ht; a vast load for,him to 
bear, who is little abov' middle sta¬ 
ture, and withal small boned. He 
took, every iiiaht, at bed time, a quar¬ 
ter of an ounce of common hojiie- 
made castilc soap, dissolved in a quar¬ 
ter of a pint of soft water; in about 
two or three months he began to feel 
more ftecdom and an increase of acti¬ 
vity, which encoui aged him to perse¬ 
vere; and that he did with success; 
that in Aunu'-I I7'>0 (as he informs me 
jn a letter ru w lying before me) bis 
bulk was reduegd two whole stone 
* weight, and Ife could walk a mile with 
pleasure. He had,continued the use 
of the soap all the time between June 
1754 and August with very short 
interruptions, in tlie manner and 
quantity above-uuMitioned; it ope¬ 
rated remark.ihW, without ever pib- 
duciag the least troublesome effect, 
^nd n<'W’, while I am sending these 
pages to the press, (April 1760), I am 
ceitainly informed that he is hearty 
and well/ 

** The author of ‘Zoonomia’ is of 
opinion, that she eaiiiig of much sail, 
pr salted meat, is more efficacious than 
soap, as it increases perspiration, and 
produces tliirst, by which, if the pa¬ 
tient can Ix ar it, the absorption of his 
fat will he gieatlv increased, as in 
fever, i lo advises that one entire meal 
should he omitted, as supper; to drink 
fts little as possible of auv fluid, hut 
aerated alkaline water, which he rc- 
cpmmends fiom an idea of its render¬ 
ing fat more fluid. 

** Dr. fbillen, however, well observes, 
* that the inducing a saline and acrid 
state of the blood,' (which are sup¬ 
posed to he the effect of vinegar and 
soap), ‘ may have worse consequences 
than the corpulency it was intended 
to correct, and that no person should 
hazard those whije be may have re¬ 
course to the more safe and certain 
means of ahiinence qnd exercise, I'hc 
diet,’ he adds, * must be sparing, or 
rather, what is more admissible, it 
<nust he such as affords little nutritious 
matter, it must theiefore he chiefly, 
^ or alqspiit pply, pf vegetable matter, 
and at the very utmost, milk. Such 
fi diet should be employed; and gene- 
ought to precede exercise^ for 


obesity does not easily admit of bodily 
exercise, which, however, is the only 
mode that can be very effectual.* 

** Thethcorv of the celebrated Browa 
naturally led him to prefer and recom¬ 
mend the free use of animal food in 
our general diet; but he agrees with 
Dr. Tullen in the chief points, 'that 
as animal food is theprincipal nnxioua 
power, thequantity should be reduced 
and more exercise taken. These 
means/ he observes, ' are sufficient 
for the cure.’ 

Dr Fothergill, to whom we are 
indebted for two curious cases of cor¬ 
pulency, holds the same language.-^ 

‘ A strict vegetable diet/ says the doc¬ 
tor, ‘ reduces exuberant fat more cer¬ 
tainly than any other means I know, 
Pei haps a reasonable use of wine, not 
a generous oDe,shauld here be allow¬ 
ed, lest tlie strength should be dimi- 
iii.sliedtoo much in proportion. All 
the means of increasing the tbitiiier 
secretions are evidently pointed out 
as necessary, if to thes»we join small 
doses of chalybeates, or other medi¬ 
cines; and an abstinence from animal 
food, so far as the patient's health, 
situation, and manner of life will ad¬ 
mit of it; we arc, perhaps, rendering 
all the reasonable assistance we can, 
till future discoveries make tis better 
acquainted with the real causes of thif 
singular distemper.’ 

“ The cure of this disease, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of the late Dr. Bed- 
does, consists in giving to the consti¬ 
tution a greater quantity of ox:;^en, 
indefiendent of the mechanical efmets 
of exercise, which increases absorp¬ 
tion. The doctor allks, * May it not 
also, by introducing more oxygen into 
the system, by diffusing it more wide¬ 
ly, clieck the formation of a substance 
containing little o^tvgen, while the fat, 
with the other fluids and sqlids, is ab¬ 
sorbed ?’ 

Salivation, decoction of guaiacvni 
with sweating, h^ve been proposed; 
and,jn cases of enlarged omervtuin, 
a bandage has been r9ci>mmended| 
that mjght bp tightened %x^d rplaxeo 
gt pleasure. 

M These, 1 believe, are the princit 
pal articles that have been resorted ta 
in the medical treatment of this Qu* 
ease; and tbe person who depends 
solely on the benefit to he derived 
frotp the of s^ny of tbeix^ wil)| { 
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ftar, find, himself grlevotnly di*ap- 
liointed*** , 

Thus then it seems that, after all 
this profusion of medical prescriptions, 
uo materia] benefit is to be expectol, 
^cept from a vegetable diet and ex¬ 
ercise, or, in the degant language of 
the epign^b to the work, 

Think not, ye candidates for liealth, 

That ought can gain the wia)i*d-fgr prize: 
(Or pm or potion, power or wealth). 

But temperance and exercise. 

We were surprised to find no men¬ 
tion of Dr. Arbuthnot’s rules for the 
reduction of corpulen^ in his Prat:- 
^ tical Rules of Diet, They seem to 
* be as judicious as any that are here 
iK-ougnt forward. 

The author’s concluding paragraph 
will shew what are the boundaof his 
wishes; and we can safely assure him, 
that U 7 tf wish also that he may be suc¬ 
cessful in his. 

To-enlarge on the common ad-' 
vantages of temperance is unnccebsary. 
I am only desirous to shew, by this 
cursory view, that the diminution of 
the secretion of fat, when in excess, 
fmy be attempted •with safety, and has 
becti attended tpHh success. If by what 
has been advanced 1 should in the 
least contribute to the removal of what 
appears to me to l>e a prevailing pre¬ 
judice, 1 shall feel the satisfaction of 
having fully attained my object.*’ 




Toems, consitting of TaAKbLAXioNS 
from the Ghebk, Latin, and Jta- 
JLIAN. fViih some Originals.’ By 
Ware,T(j/* Ware flUl, Herts, 
i yci, I 8 O 9 . 

W £ announce the present work 
with much pleasure 5 not mere¬ 
ly fttnn a consideration of its general 
respectability, but because it an ho¬ 
nourable testimony of female superi- 
erky. * We are among those who ear¬ 
nestly hail ha intellectual won)^. Its 
infregnency nlay be some cause for 
pur joy, and a strong moUvd for our 
kpprotration. Any folng wMch. ap¬ 
proaches to reason in the foir sex is 
entitled to that reception which is 
t»^ly ipvon to a prodigy, tho^h 
mxiotiriy willed fin* as a truth. Cst 
pot th|s opinion be deemed severe. 
liOok w wom^s cctont her quali- 
iies: to what do they amoaat 


temal decoration. To sing, to play, 
to dance, to dress: to breed children, 
and rear them: to be a domestic 
drudge, a creature of homely economy, 
who can descartt upon the excellence 
of meat, sauce, ana pies, get through 
a washing;»>day with dexterity, but not 
with good humour, scold the maids 
and perplex her husband, ^*e her 
prime endowments; she is indeed the 
servant, but can rarely aspire to be 
the companion of men. We speak 
of rational men j of men, whose 
minds must be fed. There are men, 
indeed, to whom any woman is a fit 
companion: as, in a nation of blind 
people, a one-eyed man would be 
King. Let them not deplore, then, 
an evil of which they are the cause. 
While women place their chief em- 
pire in the eye of the other sex, they 
can expect to reign only till the eye 
is.'satiated: When that takes place, 
they sinlc, never to rise again. Exter¬ 
nal attractions never vary; mental 
ones are boundless: and when they* 
are combined in woman, they form 
a creature wortliy of love; we would 
almost say (if it may be said without 
profanity) of adoration. But, for 
those feline ladies, who are emphati¬ 
cally styled good hovsewifes, though 
the race is numerous, we are far from 
saying Esto perpetua ! 

Non SIC prata novo vercdecentla 
Astatis calids dispoliat vapor, 

Saevit solsiiiio cum medius dies 
Ut fulgor tenerisqui radiat genis 
Momento rapitur, nullaque non dies 
Formosi spoltuni corpora abstulit. 

Res est forma fdgax. Quis sapiens bon# 
Confidat fragili? Scnxca. 

Mrs. Ware will understand thisi 
and perhaps, as the immediate cause 
pf tne preceding remarks, she may 
incur ^he odium of some of her fe¬ 
male ihiends, who hate the excellence 
,(hey cannot reach.—We pass now to 
the consideration of her volume, and 
shall quote her preface, as a prt^' of 
what industry jnay effect, when the 
inclination and the will are sincere, 

^ The following poetical attempfa 
were written at dinerent times and 
places—some to beguile hours of soli- 
to allay those of uncer- 

taintv. 

** My education was that of most 

females.) and, if { have any urbero 
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mistaken the poets setstimentst from 
whom I have attempted to tranfiUte» 
(thoug^hl have tndeaooured totbllow 
them)* I hope it will be attributed to 
my nut havinji; had the advantages of 
a classical initiation. As far as my 
knowledge of the dead languages ex* 
tends, it has been acquired purely 
from private study, without instructor 
or assistant. Under this candid expo¬ 
sition of facts, I trust 1 may deprecate 
tlie blasts of severe criticism, wliich 
would not faii to founder my fragile, 
and perhaps too venturesome, bark. 
Though I arrogate not fame, if tlie 
public voice does not condemn me, 1 
shall feel gratified, and, in the expe¬ 
rience oi this indulgence, bo more 
than repaid. 

** The orifrinal subjects I have added 
will, I trust, be honoured by as favour¬ 
able a reception as the translations 
may aspire to. 

Mary WifHE." 

Che writers from whose w-orfcs 
Mrs. Ware has given translations, are 
Homer, Theocritus, Moschus, Ana¬ 
creon, Ovid, Horace, Ariosto, Gua- 
rini. A better selection, we think, 
tnight have been made. Virgil ought 
to nave found a place among the 
Latins, and Tasso among the Itmiaus. 

The first piece is a tran^ation of 
Homer’s Bailie of the FrogskindMice, 
not very skilfully nor very harmoni¬ 
ously executed. Such lines .as the 
following deserve repreheniioa: 

Give me in language proper to relate.'^ 

** Whence, and what art thou ? prith§€f 
truly 

** The horrid spectre made both voorthif 
shake.'* 

Such a rime as the following is 
quite inadmissible; 

C^n the frog's back, to see his dreary Aome, 
Whose paUid body Koala the waves among. 

We will eopy her translation of 
Theocritus as a fair specimen of her 
powers:— 

Roving Cupid was tempted to pilfer one day, 
From a honey-stor'd hive, as it lay in his way, 
When a tittle impertiuent bee, on the wing, 
Fix'd deep in his finger hit sharp-poiated 
sting; 

6oon the venom Inflam'd h, and, swelling 
with pain, 

Cupid fretted and stampM, and would loud¬ 
ly complsln, 

Univxrsai. Mag. Vol.XUL 


*TU1 he hied him to Ventts his rage to tm- 

That so paltry an insect created such smart. 
The goddess, all smiling replied, LitUoelf, 
You exaedy resemble this insect yourself $ 
Insidious, tho' trifling, you flutter around, 
But you deep fix your sting, and you wids 
make the wound. 

Mrs. Ware is hot very successful in 
her versions of Horace. Tlia com¬ 
mencement of that beautiful wq 

£heu! fugaces, Postunie, Fostume, 
Labuntur anni, £c. 

she transktes by 

The years, my friend, glide on apace. 

The fleeting years their constant race 
Insensibly maintain, See. 

We consider her translation, from 
Ariosto as the best in the volume.-* 
We will extract the conclusion 

Whilst thus he spake, Olympia's sorrows 
rise, 

And the big tears stand trembling In her 
eyes.* 

So, o’er the facd of Heav’n, in varying spring. 
The gathering clouds unlookM-for darkness 
bring 

But through the partial gloom, the beaming ** 
ray, 

The alUenlivening sun restores the day; 

The nightingale, in plaintive mude, grieves 
Amidst the starting buds and opening leaves; 
So, in the fair one's tears love bathes his 
wings. 

And joy, exulting,from the radiance springs; 
At her bright eyes,the golden dart inflames. 
But tempers in the trickling tear its beams. 
That cours'd its way along her lovely face. 
Which both the rose's tints and lily's grace. 
Love draws with magic force the pointed 
dart; 

What double mail or shield can guard the 
heart? 

The youth resistless gaaes on her charms. 
Nor knows what power his senses thus dis¬ 
arms. 

The beamy of Olympia's form to paint. 
Defies expression, for atl words are faint; 
The eyes, the mouth, the nose, the flowing 
' hair, • 

Shoulders and neck as polish'd ivory fair; 
All that the waving drap'ry should enfold 
Was perfect form'd in Nature's choicest 
mould. * 

This symmetry of form bad Farts seen. 
Doubtful his judgment for the cyprian 
queen— 

Or, had his eyes once met ibis beaa^ttt 
daiKe, 

His heart had gloried in a spotless flame t 
Mo perjur'd guest bright Hmen Itad ador'd, 
But, itioqGflnt, had blest ber kagful lord. 

2 
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'Whrn Zfiuxtfl'for dread sacred fane oiEngland and Scotland, to retcnge her, 

Perfection sought from onefairform in vain, fought, 

And for the semblance of the goddess stole And soon Orlando to submission brought; 
From dif^rent beauties to combine the No sword was sheathM till eyet^ foe was 


whole. 

Had he beheld Olympia, unndornM, 

His picture from her likeness had been 
form’d. 

This matchless form, in native beauty 
dress'd, 

Birena?s faithless eyes could ne'er have 
'bless'd, 

Or, on the desert isle, his cruel mind 
Had never left her to despair consign'd. 

Oberto now the force of passion proves, 
And every action marks how much he loves. 
By every tender andconsoUng word. 

He checks despondence, where his heart 
ador'd; 

Infuses hope that this distress may end, 
And future time rc.storing comfort lend; 

He prumisesywith heartfelt warmth and zeal, 
Her perjur’d foe his just revenge shall feel: 
He swears her loht possessions to reclaim, 
Re>conquer all Olanda in her name; 

His kingdom's strength he pledges for the 
deed, * 

Fires wltlj his words, and vows to act with 
speed. 

Now to the ruin’d mansion they repair, 
AncUchoose fit garments for the lovely fair, 
Which soon were fon nd,for in abundance lay 
The robes of victi ms, late the monster’s prey. 
And yet Oberto thought, how rich soe’er 
The vest, she n)erited*one still more rare: 
For what the glossy silk, or ivory white, 
Embroidery rich,, or gold, tho* dazzling 
bright; 

What work of fancy or of art combin'd, 
Could heighten charms by nature's itand 
design'd ? 

Orlando joy’d to see the monarch prove 
This early dawn of a resistless love; 

For fair Olympia's cause alone delay’d 
His active search for his own lovely maid. 
Oberto now her champion stood confest, 
Whose ready oath reliev'd his anxious 
breast, 

That dark Bireno’s guilty life should pay 
For faith profan'd, and ill usurped sway. 

They spread their canvas to the fav’ring 
gale, ‘ 

And for Hibernia's land impatient sail. 
Orlando, destin'd to another coast. 
Thought everyday and hour too idly lost: 
Ko pray'rs avail'd his mighty mind to shake; 
Lovetirg'd to go^ arid friendship’s plea was 
weak. 

Bu\ere he left this hospitable stiore. 

He fiaU'd not for Olypipia to implore. 

Alas! the love-sick King no prompting 

neodii; 

HitpMdon tugei to b«rak4ted«j 


slain, 

And present joy wip’d oif the former pain. 
Olympia now ()bcrto’s wife was seen, 

No more a countess, but a powerful queen. 

Amon^ the originals we noticed a 
grammatical error, which is very fre¬ 
quent among the best writers; 

“ Nor art nor force its fate delay, p. 176. 

Yet, what (tre their fragrance or beauty to 
me —192. 

In both these lines the verb should be 
in the singular, the nominative.s being 
disjoined by the disjunctive conjunc¬ 
tions nor and or. 

We noticed also some lines of 
which the hqrmony is defective; but, 
instead of collecting them, w« will 
extract the following verses to the 
mepiory of a father:— 

Shall thy lamented shade. Oh! much-lov'd 
^ sire, 

Unnotic’d, to tho silent tomb retire ?— 
No—rather let thy sorrowing child rehearse 
Thy worth, thy Christian death, in hum¬ 
blest verse. 

Check'd is the tear that mem'ry bids to flow 
In thanks, that Heav’n retarded long the 
blow, 

TUI, years enfeebling, Nature’s strength 
gave way, 

Tho' sense and reason to the last bore sway, 
f’or'iing'rlng life no anxious prayer ascends, 
Let me not live a burtlien*to my friends.” 
From early years theGospel truths he own’d, 
And at his death its glorious comfortsfound. 

Come, recollection, tho’ thy poignaitt dart 
Awakes the keenest feelings of the heart, 
Give me, in mem’iy’s eye, my sire to see. 
His actions trace—who lives no more to me. 

In early youth, allur'd by martial fame. 
He felt its ardour, and pursu'd the flame; 
In battle firmly for his country stood, 

And gash'd, in Preston field, lay drench'd in 
blood.t 

*Twas there that Providence its power dis- 
play’.}— 

An arm unseen diverts the rebel blad^— 


* A favourite wish he o^n expressed, 
to the last hour of sensibility. 

t He was left for dead upon the field of 
battle, with eleven wounds. It will tie re¬ 
collected, that the rebels were chiefly armed 
with swords and dirks, and gave little quar¬ 
ter. He was capuda of grenadlcis^ tad o 
very young man* 
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XHe tender texture of the b*ram defends*’— 
And thro^ the folded sash the poinard 
bends,t 

Nor le s ucktiowiedgM its directing power. 
In di>appo'mtmi.nii'b black and heavy hour-J 

Long conlcl my verse the fav'rite theme 
pursue. 

Thro’all the chequer'd scenes of life’s re¬ 
view. 

With manly fortitude its ills he bore, 

Too wi«e each trifling evil to deplore 
With «eiise, good temper, and a cheerful 
heart, 

In each cimvival hoqi he took his part; 
Btti neVr forgot his life’s great aim and end, 
To shine as subject, husband, father, friend. 

Whe 1 , with the weight of years his 
strength declin'd, 

No weak complaints disgrac’d his placid 
mind; 

I<e.sign’d to life or dea^h—as the Most High 
Might ilceiu it right, the Chribiian’s faith to 
try. 

The la>t dread scene was short. My heart 
bestdi, • 

TJio’ horrors rise—submit to Heaven's high 
will. • 

We cannot conclude without strong¬ 
ly applauding Mrs. Ware for the lau¬ 
dable employment of her lime, so 
preferable to the usual occupations of 
a female mind, M'hich consist of an 
agreeable mixture of scandal, folly, 
and ignorance. 


The Veto: a Commentary on the 
Grenville Manifesto. By Corne¬ 
lius Keogh, Bsq . X 810 . 



dedication and a preface, which, with 
the dedicated niatfer, we should cer¬ 
tainly have thought little worthy of 
notice, were not the subject of it one 


♦ Apiece of his scull was cut off by a 
broad sword, close to the brain, which hung 
by the skin, and it is now in his daughter’s 
possession. 

t His sash was cut through and through 
by a biowaimerl at his body, lu the hurry 
occasioned by tliC sudden approach of the 
rebel arnty, it was tied round the waist, 
instead of being put over the shoulder, as 
wa.s the manner of wearing it at that time, 
and by that change saved his life. His 
daughter has the sash. 

% He quitted the army, upon a younger 
ofRcer bejbng put over his head, who imme¬ 
diately joined, the regimont in Fiamlers^and 
was killed iu the actioiL 


which, at this moment,iocoo[^, in 
a great degree, the attention of the 
public. 

I'he dedication Js to the Enghsh 
people, and exhibits as great a mix- 
'ture of rhapsodical fustian and vulga¬ 
rity, as, any speech or publication 
which issued from the most infuriated 
eiforts of the French Revolution. It 
casts a fulminating and indiscriminate 
censure on all men and all measures, 
leaving the reader in the utmost asto¬ 
nishment and consternation, from 
which he can recover only to conjee-* 
ture that we are involved and sunk in 
such a state of desperate anarchy and 
ruin, a.s we can be redeemed from by 
the self-created and immaculate judge, 
Cornelius Keogh, Esq. alone. In uie 
Dedication, page 3, he .says , to thd 
people of England, “ Mistake not 
your disorder; it is not a palliative it 
requires, but a prompt and effiijacious' 
remedy.” When writers indulge in 
mere rant, it is didicult for the sober 
and temperate to elicit their meaning, 
supposing them to have any j bur, */* 
this sentence have a meaning, it is,— 
Trust not, my friends, lo the reform 
or the improvement of the present 
sy.stem, it would be unavailing; make 
a bold effort; destroy the old edifice 
and build a now one. He continues 
this strain of declamation in pages d 
and 7» by telling us, that an invader 
(toas.sist you in this pious purpose) is 
looked for, not as a despoiling con¬ 
queror, but as a welcome deliverer; 
and France how near, how J'earJully 
near P' Mean hypocrisy! w^h'y not 
say, in plain words,—^We wi.sh for 
revolution, and epnsequent bloodshed, 
to obtain our suprefnacy; and to 
France we look for assistance: how 
conveniently near she is for that pur¬ 
pose : for, if they even despoiled us 
of our political liberty, still we should 
have a Catholic king. •* At home,” 
he continues, wc have an ill coun¬ 
selled king; a coachmaji-likeJ pugi¬ 
listic, pronigale peerage.** Here loo 
we behold tlie ptditical demagogue: 
80 , bet-mise, out of fite or .six hun¬ 
dred peers, we find some three or 
four who indulge in pleasures or 
driving four in hand, (it is not neces<« 
sary to inquire into the right or.wrong 
of this practice), and some two or 
three mere who prefer the natural 
weapons of man to the artificial onesj 
2E2 
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because of ^hese carnal f>ropetnities, 
which mu&t> from the nature of the 
diversified pinions of man, arise in 
the same proportion from the same 
number, indiscnmluately chosen a- 
mong all classes oi his Majesty's sub«* 
jects, Mr. Keogh must> for the errors 
^granting them to be such) of balf-a- 
dozen> indisoriminately cenlure and 
stigmatize the whole body of one of 
the essential branches of our glorious 
constitution, the iiristocracy, and by 
the term coaobmanUike and pugi¬ 
listic," plunge the whole peerage into 
contempt. ** Will you then," he 
says, by a generous effort, worthy 
ot your ancient glory, deliver, at once, 
your kvig and yourselves from the 
connected, persevering, and success- 
iul conspiracy ot hirelings, jobbers, pe- 
-culators, panders, and prostitutes?!!!" 
Here is alliteration! We cannot call 
it harmony; for folly is always dis¬ 
cordant; Why did you - not, Mr. 
Keoglr, crown all by the more sound¬ 
ing epithet, murderers ? Perhaps Mr- 
Keogh would whisper,—* because it 
does not begin with a P!' Such, 
however, is the jargon of the revolu¬ 
tionists of our times. The sacred 
name of majesty is called in as a pal¬ 
liative to revolutionary measures, and 
as a blind to the anti-monarehial doc* 
trines of factious demagogues. Flim- 
iy declaiiner! you Would sound the 
trumpet of rebellion and place the 
king at your head! When your plans 
were completed, what would you do 
with your king ? Look to France, 
and learn'the answer. 

Beware of tlte delusion of be¬ 
lieving that any measure of regenera-, 
tion,an^ system of organization,which 
can enable you to resist the gigantic 
force of your enemy, is intended or 
even contemplated by the expectants 
pf office,’* Here is a sweeping ad¬ 
monition ! Beware of all your coun- 
tnrmen; th^ are all rogues and 
cheats^ I, C^ncliuS, am the only 
honest man among ye. 

We shall just touch upon the pre¬ 
face, an(^ then suy a few words on the 
body pf the work.^ “ I do not mean 
fn tnia writing to off^er any vindioatiou 
of the. Catholic religion. Such ^ task, 
io wMcA J am but little suited by 
Jnclination, interfere witM toe 

province of thc preachers and teackers 

^rge4 with the duty of e^pouodmg 


the doctrine.’* So fhen, after all this 
violence, our author confesses him* 
self to be but “ little suited" to the 
subject which he sits down to write' 
Upon; and tO prepare the minds of his 
readers for which, he indulges, in a 
dedication to the people of England, 
in a most rancorous abuse of ainhose 
whom he finds disinclined to grant 
the supreme power .to that religion to 
which he professes to belong, and 
which is 01 minor importance in the 
state, by its being acknowledged by 
the much smaller proportion of hii: 
Majesty's subjects. ** 1 merely itrgc 
that he (the Catholic) is justified, 
because he is born one-, because it is 
the general religion of his country i 
because it is prominent among the 
characteristic marks of the Milesian 
or more ancient race of Ireland."— 
The Catliolic is justified, certainly, ia 
following the religion of his con¬ 
science, but not in reig^ning paramount 
over other sects of higher considera- 
tidn in the state. Though it is the 
general religion of that island (Ire* 
land), it ia not the general religion of 
the state. If the Imc of Man, or Isle 
of Wight, were entirely inhabited by 
Jews or Mahometans, they might, 
with equal propriety, claim an equal 
share of power, because they were the 
general religion of the respective 
islands. If the claim be goc^, be¬ 
cause Catholicism is prominent among 
the characteristic marks of the Mile¬ 
sian or more ancient race of Ireland, 
why should not Paganism have a 
higher claim, because characteristic 
or the most ancient race of that coun¬ 
try ? Sarenah (a Saxon) meansji 
indifferently, an Englishman, a Prf>- 
testant, or an enemy, while Turk, 
Jew, or Pagan, Frenchman, Spaniard, 
Asian, African, or American, are ne¬ 
ver used in Ireland as terms' of re* 
proach.’’ If this is true, cap there be 
a stronger argument brought to prove 
the intolerance of the Catholic with 
respect to the Protestapt ? But, we 
are disposed to doubt the allegations 
ofMr.Keogtj we think better of his 
Cathplip (ifne a Catholic) brethren. 
Indeed, if it ppt for the imbeci¬ 
lity displayed in these sheets, we 
should suppose Mr. K. to be the un- 
derfiaitd. opponent c£ the Catholic 
daim} but if, on the contrary, be be 
sinperp, he exhibits himself their vetry 
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worst counscHor. " Thus the Irish¬ 
man, (the Catholic Irishman)^ natu¬ 
rally indulgent and kind to all xintions 
and to all religions, entertains an ex¬ 
clusive dislike to one race and to one 
religion 5 in as much only as connect¬ 
ed with a yoke he bears with daily 
augmeniing reluctancep' This is the 
same as if an ass were to entreat his 
keeper to take some pounds from his 
loaa, then further to request some 
few pounds more, till all was taken 
away, except the panniers that con¬ 
tained it, and he should then ungrate¬ 
fully turn upon his master with the 
reproof, that he had augmented in- 
«tead of lightening his burthen ! 

Mr. Keogii opens his animadver- 
aions on the Veto by the stale trick of 
abusing a// the talents: and he then 
indulges in an allusion to the fy^cceed- 
ing One: ‘ * Next appeared a ministry 
so combined as if it were intended.to 
devote the English name to infamyV* 
It might be supposed, that an admmi- 
fitratioii which devoted tlie English 
name to infamy was the worst of the 
two; but, Mr. Keogh, with his usual 
inconsistency, in a tew pages more, 
throws the greatest odium on the for¬ 
mer, for, in p. 20 , he says, ** In jus¬ 
tice to this now falling party t it must 
be avowed, that their predecessors are 
actually more disapproved of by the 
Irish publicr* But bear him in sup¬ 
port of this opinion : “ The Duke of 
bichmond is by iar more fitted, than 
the taciturn viceroy who preceded 
him, to please in a land of convi¬ 
viality; he is good hunioured, good 
iiatured, social, and jovial. Lord 
Manners as chancellor, Mr. Sawin 
as attornev-general, Mr. Burke as 
solicitor-general. Sir Charles Saxton 
as UBder-secretary to the lorddieute- 
nant, can never ve replaced without 
exposing their successors to appear to 
a aisadvanfagei not to speak,of the 
men alone; several of their measures 
are welt calculated for conciliation. 
The insulting celebration of the anni¬ 
versaries of the Irish subjugation by 
William III is put out of iasiiinn; the 
oherifis of Dublin have been induced 
to call a prQportion of Catholics to* 
the two last cHy grand juries, from 
which* though legally admissible, 1 bey 
were hitherto ractitiously excluded. 
The Duke, in his late vice regal tour, 
pkt much to repress the turbulent in¬ 


solence of the orange conspifacy* The 
Catholic body affronted' the Duke on. 
his landing in Ireland, by a refusal of 
the accustomed complimentary ad¬ 
dress. Whenever be may be recalled, 
it is likely that his entire conduct will 
be acknowledged by the Catholics in 
a sincerely amicable fareweL'* So, 
after all his abuse,'Mr. K. informs us, 
that the persons he has just calumni¬ 
ated, appointed men of such high cha¬ 
racter and abilities to fill the great 
oBices of state in Ireland, that any 
one coming after them must appear 
to a disadvantage, or, in other words, 
that the very tx'St among the good 
men of Ireland Were placed over them 
to govern them! An undoubted griev¬ 
ance it must be confessed; and ho 
continues by a confession of actions 
corresponding to what even the Irish 
ll(/inau Catholics expected of them!!! 

But these great and good men che¬ 
rish and foster an establishment (May- 
jiooth college), raised l^ihe liberality 
*of a generous public* for the express 
purpose of lilting their priesthood out 
of the mire of ignorance, and qualify¬ 
ing them for their sacred duties by a 
liberal education—another infamous 
grievance, which Mr. K. -does not 
Fike: he would rather they should 
remain in ignorance: for ignorance ii 
the handmaid of mystery and super¬ 
stition. Let us hear him on.the sub¬ 
ject. But, the total contrivance of 
the institution at Maynooth is for the 
manifestly intended purpose of repla¬ 
cing the clergy by a set of igworawf, pe¬ 
dantic, (learned), ttffpflfrio/ic priests/' 
Unpatriotic priests! What are patriot 
priests? Are they such priests as 
were found with arms in their hands 
in tile rebellion of encouraging 
the ignorant multitude by their voice 
and example to deeds of unexampled 
atrocity, leading the innocent into re¬ 
bellion by the mysteries of fanaticism, 
by making tiie “ worse appear (Jie 
better cause,” by moiikish impostures, 
tending to impress tliem with a belief 
that tne Almighty sanctioned their 
bloody deeds? Is therein enlight¬ 
ened man in the universe that would 
wish such a system of religious edu¬ 
cation to exist among any set of peo¬ 
ple ; that would wish to behold she 
layman united to his priest by such 
arbitrary, fanatjcal power op the one 
hondj and oa the other by igmuramt 
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And slavUfa breduHty ? Is it better resident ambassador. It appears that 
that a Catholic priest shall receive his this coterie of five gentlemen » *** \ 
education in the bosom of his own this self-appointed junta, thought fir, 
country, associating with his country- without any the least sanction or even 
men, imbibing, with his learning, an suspicion on the part of the people, to 
attachment to the spot that gave him conclude upon a Veto for the king in 
birth, and the laws that gave hintpro- the election of Irish (Catholic) clergy,- 
tection, increasing the natural love of men from the parish priest to the pri- 
country, implanted in our very nature male, I le proct^eds to say, that after 

for the wisestpurpoKes,by social attach- the coterie had “ cheated parliament,” 
inents and by social intercourse, in- that Dr, Milner endeavoured to cn.- 
creasing and maturing every hour, till snare the Irish prelacy into a confir- 
ihe germ of patriotism grows and ex- mation of the treaty, by circulating a 
l^nds by sucli genial culture to a per- pamphlet ” among the superior cier- 
fection and beauty that will, at length, gy only, and with an injunction of 
bid defiance equally to foreign subju- secrecy, in order to surprise them into 
gation or domestic treason'?—Or, is an acquiescence without the know- 
It better that-he shall, by receiving ledge of the laity. One honest eccle^ 
his education among foreigners, and snaslic, indignant at the attempt to 
by consefjuent and long absence, have cheat his country, forwarded his copy 
the principles of alienation implanted to a newspaper, and immediately the 
in his heart, to have the love of his whole manceuvre was blown up. The 
country shaken by men interested in s^iod, awed hy the inenac'mg sullen^ 
our destruction, or at least in our hu- ness of the pctyple, rejected the Veto 
miliation, to imbibe perhaps, with his by a majority of 23 to 3.” But*now, 
learnir^, an admiration of foreign po- he acknowledges, for the first time, 
Jicy, ol foreign manners, and of fo- p.2b’, that JO of the superior clergy 
reign customs, entwined by habit and “ had formerly agreed to the Veto, 
strengthened by friendship so coni- seven of these ten now excused them- 
pletely into his nature as nearly, if selves, on the ground of delusion and 
not entiiely, to destroy that love of fear ; expressed their compunction, 
country and every thing connected and voted against it j the other three, 
with'it, *which is the true and only more consikently corrupt, composed 
incitement to great actions j which the minority; and after all this, (so 
infuses itself through every channel to 'prone to trick are church dignifa- 
the rising generation, and, without riesM) the synod passed a vote of 
which, no nation, however extensive thanks to Dr. Milner, recognised him, 
her resources, can ever aspire to the and to this hour continues him in an. 
rank of a great nation ? agency which can have no other possi- 

Our author comes.next to the con- Me ohject than some further intrigue, 
sideration of the Veto, and, in the which time will bring to light.” In 
course of a very few pages, involves the next page he says, " The good- 
himself in such a tissue of contradic- ness of disposition and the suavity of 
tiona as it is extremely difficult to un- manners of this nobleman (Lord Fin- 
ravel. He says, “ During the spring gal) render him a favourite among all 
of 1808, lx)rd Fingal arrived iu town classes of society. In deference to 
as the bearer of a petition of the Ca- bis private worth, not only his nume^ . 
tholics. It was in his lordship’s dis- rous and egregious political sins are 
cr^tion to intrust the care of the peti- forgiven, but he wasnever even called 
tion to such members of parliament to account for his conducts* Thus 
as he might find it most adviseable to then it appears, that the man who 
select: and he received no further erred so egr^iously as to involve the 
instructions! He held some confer- dignitaries of the Catholic church in 
ences with Lord Grenville, Mr.Grat- the most palpable tergiversation, and 
ton, and Mr. Ponsonby, to whom he the churen of which He was a mem- 
confided the petition. So far all was ber, in a confirct of oinnions,” (p^o 
right. Bui Lord Fingal thought Jit 27 ) was, through consideration ** of 
to tr&tp^s teyonit^hu powers, his private worth, never called to ac- 
while nis lortlship played the mvoy count for his conduct.” What is to 
extraoriiinary, Dr. Milner acted the he io&rred from tim ?*>»£iUier tlM 
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Lord Fingal obeyed the instructions 
given toniiu; or, that the point on 
which he ditiered from his .Catholic 
brethren was considered by them^ at 
that time, of little moment. But this 
is not all: the despised Dr. Milner 
receives a vote of thanks, and is con¬ 
tinued, to this hour, in an agency he 
is said to have so much abused I though 
sanctified by no (avowed) private 
worth, nor enveloped by the imposing 
shield of hereditary nobility. Ancl, 
he is continued in it by the great body 
of men whose tntst he has so much 
abused ! Again: these Catholic ec- 
'Clesiastics are so immaculate, tiiat the 
king is not allowed the power to re¬ 
ject a single man of them j yet, their 
strenuous advocate acknowledges that 
but one could be found among the 
chosen few (chosen by themselves) 
honest enough to expose their in¬ 
trigues to public view 5 and now that 
their intention is known, tliey ore 
obliged to vote against that, which 
their deliberate nidgnient approved,^ 
because the sullenness of the peo¬ 
ple” threatened them. Which is 
the most worthy of admiration ? The 
immaculate perfection of these priests, 
their imbecile and dastardly fears, or 
their happy propensity to change sides 
according to the frenzy of popular 
opinion! Yet, these are the men that 
government is called upon to put 
unlimited confidence in, and whom 
even Mr. Keogh, their staunch friend 
and advocate, cannot trust; men, 
whose latest acts give, even to him, a 
suspicion of nothing but ** some fur¬ 
ther intrigue, which time, will bring 
to light—80 prone to trick are church 
dignitaries!” Can a protestant go¬ 
vernment look, witli any other than a 
jealous eye, upon a set of men the best 
of whose representatives are objects 
of unqualified abuse to the most stre¬ 
nuous advocates of their own sect ? 

We shall dismiss the comments on 
Lord Grenville’s letter with a very 
few remarks. ** This is at best but 
an attempt to excuse delinquency by 
Ignorance. Before he riskra the Ca¬ 
tholic cause and bis own character. 
Lord Grenville sbemid have first as¬ 
certained the sentiments of the people 
of Ireland.** Lord Grenville could 
father the opinion of the people pf 
Ixekuid only tbiougb their organs. 


ptheir depatie^, or agents j if they be¬ 
trayed their trust (did they ?) tho 
fault lay not at Lord Grenville’s door. 
—Now, really, England has her 
quantum sufficit of peers like Lord 
FingaL" Compare this with the eu- 
logium on his lordship .—** An eflS?c- 
tual negative is somewhat more than 
papal authority.' The usual practice 
of hisr Holiness, is to institute the first 
clergyman in the list of candidates 
sent from Ireland.” If the interfer¬ 
ence of the Pope be of so little mo¬ 
ment, why make so much clamour 
about it How would you, my 
Lord Grenville, answer to a tender 
of this nature ? The barter of a royal 
Veto on the election of Irish Catholic 
bishops against an Irish popular Veto 
upon the nomination of English pro¬ 
testant bishops.” Ridiculous absur¬ 
dity !-“ Suppose that period arriv¬ 

ed, if the fates intend it should ever 
arrive—when England, having done 
ample justice to Ireland Sc proceeding 
with her in an amicable sister-like 
intercourse, should become entitled 
to attention, not in her real dangers 
alone, but even in her unfounded 
fears: suppose England not convulsed 
by the ex-ininistenal traitor cry of no 
foreign influence—-that refinement on 
the brutal, yet less culpable war-hoc^ 
of No poi^ry—but actuate by the 
desire, anectionately expressed and 
reciprocally intended, of rendering 
attachment to the empire a auAxiFi- 
CATION FOR THE PRIESTHOOD: then 

indeed might the synod of Ireland be 
impelled, both by honour and inclina¬ 
tion, to abdicate a part of theprescrip- 
tive episcopal rights in ecclesiastical 
promotions.” Jr this jargon mean 
any thing, it means, * Give us our 
and we will condescend to give up tho 
contested point; put yourselves at c»itr 
mercy, and we will not avail ourselves 
of oiir power.' If the disputed point 
be of so trifling importance, why dis¬ 
turb your Catholic countrymen yidi 
the agitation of the question ? 

We shall conclude this article by 
observing, that much ^ leas notice 
would have been bestowed bpqn this 
ill digested production^ had it not 
been for the importance of the sub¬ 
ject* 
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OllIGINAL POETRY. 


RtVtRIE. 

TVHCN mj sadbretst shall heave no 
sighs 

But what shall from sweet Pity flow; 
tVhen my weak head and languid eyes 
Shall cease to feel ih’effect-! of woe, 
And when I’m grown bot h good and kind, 
And ev'ry thing 1 ought to be, 

Fancy shall paint a happy mind 
In glowing tints of reverie. 

And should the retrospect to me 
(As 1 awhile from mem’ry borrow) 
Seem of an aspect light and free, 
rU not repine at grief and sorrow; 

For oftimes 'ere the circling hour.<! 

Brought sober eve in youthful glee, 

I’d wander in my native bowVs, 

Fnrapt in sweetest reverie. 

/ Perchance Pd soar above my sphere. 
Upborne on airy fancy^s wings. 

I'd future plaits and prospects cheer, 

And dive into the deepest things. 

When, ah ! how soon may sorrow flow j 
'^he very things I tliought to be 
Some childiith incident of woe, 

Would prove them nought but reverie. 

When I’ve forgot the time to know 
That Martf provM unkind to me, 

When I can ne'er a'boon bestow 
In aid of helpless misery ; 

And when sweet Pity left no trace, 

Tho* all the worldV forsaken me, 

Still in my mind thou'It find a place, 

For riT indulge thee, Reverie. 

When Britain's sons shall yield to fight 
Against a common enemy ; 

When sordid souls shall seek delight 
In doing acts of charity; 

When foreign foes our land invade, 

(Tho* Brttain's rulers disagree), * ■ 

And 1 refuse my country aid. 

Do thou forsake me, Reverie. 

TKo* syeopthants shall fawn and lie, 

And friendship's basis undermine; 

Thb* villains may from justice fly, 
Whodat’d to injure virtue's shrine; 
Tho* ail the world's to envy prone. 
Content in calm serenity, 

Thou o'er my mind shalt reign alone, 
Thrice welcome then, sweet Reverie 
Honerton, tSlO. REuain Vsrxtas. 


Lovs Letters io my Wipe. By 
James Woodhovse. 

LETTER XI. 

£Coiirinucd ^ei pag-a tSE.J 

^l|US might eacl^ cupboard's wasted stock 
* ^ produce 

Coipplete CRtholiCQtti Ihr penury's use;^ 


The cellar, larder, and the stlQroom storet 

Might minister unnumber'd metTciuee 
more; 

Might,'without scrawls pf Galen'epapib, 
quaint, 

Stop, or destroy each chronical complaint; 
Or would, as pure specifics, doubtless drive 
Acute complaints, aud make weak bodiea 
thrive, 

And set aside the crudities unclean 
On their deceitful shelves and windows 
seen: 

Whose tints terrific might fierce heroes 
fright. 

Reflected from man's countenance at ni^ht. 
While all the horrid passengers that pass 
Find others' features glare like colour'd glass* 
Such dreadful forms should any friend sur¬ 
vey, 

He'd feel confusion, horror, and dismay : 
Beholding every rose and lily fled, 

And stains prismatic painted in their stead. 
Worse than an executed culprit’s face, 

Oa foulest sprite in fancy's spectrey race; 
Feller than form of once-departed soul, 
That moment from Hell's deepest prison 
stole. 

How few reflect what mighty mischiefs 
dwell 

In substances that shew such aspects fell 1 
By whose discharge more frequent deaths 
are done 

Than dire explosion from thefiital gun; 
And from whose wounds more mortals pine 
and die. 

Than swords and daggers mangle and de> 
stroy. 

From ills like these frail man might oft 
escape, [shape. 

Would they, like me, their daily conduct 
Did none exceed my cauldron and my cup. 
Whene'er they breakfast, dine, drink tea, 
and sup. > 

Druggists and chemists- must faU'ii trade 
deplore; 

Their mischiefs then would ihine in shops 
no more. 

No ihore physicians feverish pulses feel, 

Or whirl thro* thundering streets their cha^ 
V riot wheel— 

No more among mankind ^rasp greedy fees. 
For penning dubious, dangerous recipes. 
Apothecaiies ne'er pro^ribe by stealth, 
With ignorant proud presumption injuring 
health; 

But, viewing venomous, unvended drugs. 
Hoist up their shoulders to their, ears with 
shrugs, [street. 

While poor pedestriaas mark'd in everf 
They'd learnt, like them, the use of legs ao4 
feet. 

[To h confimtsd} 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society. 

N the 15th of February, a paper 
on uric acid was read by Mi. 
Brande, communicated by lhesi>cieiy 
for jinpm\ lug animal * hemisM'\. 'I’he 
author related the effect of the alkalies 
and lime on the inicacid and phos¬ 
phates, in patients labouring under 
the influence of calculi; but in none 
of the four cases which he stated were 
they successful in giving relief, or 
curingthedipease. Magno'^ia,however, 
had the desired eflect, and brought off 
in tile uiine great quaiitilies of uric 
acid and pluispliatcs, in the form of 
triple salts. The discharge of those 
^alls, after taking small doses of mag¬ 
nesia, weie so copious, tliat the pa¬ 
tients weie radi( ally cured in tw^ or 
three weeks, I'he suggestion to ose 
niaii^icsia was made by Mr. Hatchett, 
who 'knew of nothing so capable 
acting on uiic acid, and ex|'erience 
has confirmed his conclusion. 

On the ‘32d, in consequence of the 
indisposition of Sir J.Banks, Dr.Mars- 
den in the chair, the reading of a 
suppleineutary paper, written by Dr. 
Herschel, on colouicd concentric rings 
took plate. The author’s object is to 
ex plain-and elucidate the positions 
laid down in his former papers, and, 
in some measure, to insuie to himself 
more completely the sole method of 
discovering the red how, as Newton 
did the blue one. The intioductory 
lemaiks chietly referred to the 42d 
and 43d sections of tlie author’s pre¬ 
ceding paper, in whicli the nature of 
the red rings, the transinitision of light, 
and the piisinalic coli>ui», were par- 
liculdily discussed. The concluaion 
of this paper Was postponed till the 
next meeting. 

Society of Antiquaries. 

R. J. Hevton presentefl to the 
society a scries of designs of 
wooden houses,windows, or other parts 
of buildings constructed of w'ood, 
through England : including the prin- 
cipaUtt'Uctures of timber, in London, 
Essex, Muffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln- 
^ shire. In the explanatory observations, 
Which were read to illustrate the views, 
it was stated, that sash-windows were 

Ukiveusal Mag. V^ul. XUL 


not introduced into this country till 
the age of Charles the Firsts and that 
they did not become general before 
the beginning of the last century.— 
The^sashes were oi iginallv cnnhructed 
of very thick timber, and the joinings 
were left in square pieces, in order to 
add to their strength, as it was then 
believed. 

As an appendage to these views, the 
design ofMelkhouse Street, aciuious 
old rustic building, entirely of timber, 
neai^^Ashford, Kent, was exhibited to 
the society. The drawing was executed 
by the late F. Grose, and presented 
considerable variety in its architcc- 
luial ornaments. The design was 
made in 1760, and has not yet been 
engraved. 


Royal Institution. 

N ‘Saturday, March 3, Mr. Pro¬ 
fessor Davy began his second 
course of eleciro-chcinical lectures, 
with an introductory discourse, in 
which he explained the principle upon 
wltich it is pioposed to new-model this 
Institution. The plan appears to be 
so judiciously adapted to the circum¬ 
stances of the establishment, and holds 
out so fair a promise i>f a successful 
prosecution of scientific researches, 
tlmt no doubt can be entertained of its 
meeting wi.h the general approbation 
of the proprietary, and receiving that 
share of public encouragement to 
which it is so eminently entitled.— 
After a concise historical survey of the 
origin and progress of the In.stitution, 
and of the iinpt>rtaiit discoveries which 
had repaid the liberality of its foun¬ 
ders, Mr. Davy pronounced a short 
and eloquent dissertation on the utility 
of philosophical inquiries in genera^ 
and proceeded to explain the nature 
of those improvements, which, he con¬ 
ceited, were calculated to render the 
InsiitutioR a more etHcietilinstrument 
of public advantage. 

i'hc funds of the Institution, he said, 
had been inadequate to the expencei 
of Iheestablishment) and some injulfy 
had been sustained from the purch&se 
and sale of the proprietors’ snares. It 
was not to be expected, that those who * 
could make an interest in ^ scientific 

« F 
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itistrtatfoir, an object of pecuniary 
profit* couhi ever feci a zealous soli'- 
citude for the advanceihent of science. 
It was therefore proposed that the 
sharesi which originally conveyed an 
interest in perpetaity* should be con¬ 
verted into shares, which conferred 
merely an inalienable interest for life. 
But lest any of the present proprietors 
should conceive tnemseives injured 
by the change* a fund was to be pro¬ 
vided for, by a loan, for tlieir indem¬ 
nification. Thus none would con¬ 
tinue to be propiictors, but such as 
were animated by sentiments favour¬ 
able to that description of patronage, 
from the beneficial influence of which 
the objects of the Institution would 
be most effectually cherished and 
promoted. 

In order that the propi ietors and the 
public might derive every benefit from 
the Institution, it was proposed, in 
addition to the advantages presented 
by the lectures* the Gse of the library, 
and the collection of mineralogy* to 
put them in possession of the result 
Of ali scientific investigations tliat 
might be pursued* as well as of the 
proceedings of the Institution, by a 
quarterly publication of its labours. 

To one class of proprietors, namely, 
the posstftTsors of landed property, the 
Institution might prove eminently 
psefui. The value of the mineral pro¬ 
ductions of their esta'tes might be as¬ 
certained, without exposing them to 
the impositions practised by adven¬ 
turers* who, for the selfish purpose of 
promoting their own interests* recom¬ 
mend the working of luhies* without 
any prospect of advantage to any one 
but tl>e individuals employed upon 
the undertaking. Several instances* 
Mr. Davy observed, might be men¬ 
tioned oi' benefit which bad already 
ac^ued to persons who* before en¬ 
suing ill expensive enterprizes of this 
kiQd* bad transmitted specimens of the 
productions of their estates to the In¬ 
stitution, in order that they might be 
analyzed; and the report which was 
returned td therh enabled them to 
avoid the unprofitable hazards to 
which such speculations arc exposed. 
One gehtleman conceived hehaddis- 
co^*dim a valuable coal mine on his 
estate. Dpuuexauiipingtbesubstauce, 
* however, it was at once ascertained 
Chat it was destitiife of bitumenoui 


properties* and the working of a mine 
of this quality would have been at¬ 
tended only with cxpence. Another 
gentleman supposed he had discovered 
on his estate a stratum of alumina; 
but, upon its analysis* it was found to 
be a clay of inferior ^-^alue.^ Instancet 
of this description might, if necessary, 
be easily multiplied. To landed pro¬ 
prietors, therefore, the Institution 
might prove eminently beneficial. 

ft had also its claim upon princes 
and statesmen for their support. Even 
the materials of war, which in these 
thnes may be of the highest import¬ 
ance to the state, might, from new re¬ 
sults of scientific investigation, he 
essentially and cfiectaally improved. 
But there is another point of view in 
which it has still a superior claim to 
their attention and patronage. With 
the jirogrcssive advancement of 
sciences and arts* the increasing pro- 
spe’Hty of the country is closely and 
inseparably interwoven. Of thu no 
one was more sensible than the ^reat 
Colbert. He knew how to appreciate 
their importance, and cherished them 
with the utmost assiduity and care. 
Nor %ras he disappointed in the ex¬ 
pectation of their natural elFects; for 
the prosperity of France, in the reign 
of Louis the FonFtccnlh, was most ra¬ 
pidly accelerated by the encourage¬ 
ment which this able minister judici¬ 
ously extended to every iiranch of 
science and of art. In this country, 
too, we arc indebted for a large pro¬ 
portion of our piosperity to the suc¬ 
cess with which 9ck*ncc has been pro¬ 
secuted. But how much might it haie 
been augmented, if the arts and sci¬ 
ences had received an adequate de¬ 
gree of enconrageineat ? Were it poK- 
siblc to appropriate to this object tlie 
futwis collected in one year for cha¬ 
ritable purposes* a foundation might 
be lard for advancing the prosperity 
of the country to an almost indefinite 
extent, and to a point, at least, uliich 
would enable us to bid defiance to the 
restrictive edicts, by which the cne- 
my has vainly attempted to check 
the wealth and power of the British 
empire. 

Nor are the miqote details of science 
'and of art, unfavourable to the culti- 
vjaiioaef eloquence* One of the great¬ 
est statesmen, and at the same time 
one of the greatest orators this country 
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ever produced, owed^ in a great mea- 
ticire, the variety, tbe charms, and the 
force of his eloquence, to the intimate 
knowledge which lie had acquired of 
■every bi anc’h of science and of art.-— 
Tliese sources of intelligence supplied 
him with that copiousness of illus¬ 
tration, with which his orations M'ere 
enriched, and enabled Mi. Burke to 
collect, within the boundaiies of his 
-own genius, every thing that could 
adorn and embellish his elocution. 

It has been supposed,said Mr.Davy, 
that this Institution may ultimately 
encroach on the province of some of 
the aecicnt and venerable establish- 
zneuts of the cmuitry, where ancient 
erudition has long been cultivated 
with success. This opinion, however, 
IS founded in error. The piccious re¬ 
mains of antiquity, which enlightened 
tlie darkness of the middle ages, and 
delivered down to us some of the,most 
inestimable treasures of human know- 
Jedgr, we can never value too highly. 
Let them continue to be the guides flf 
our taste, and the beacons by which 
our couise is to lie directed. But let 
them not be exclusively studied. The 
pursuits on which such minds as those 
of Boyle, of Bacon, and of Newton, 
were employed, are of a much higher 
order of utility, and far more condu¬ 
cive to the interests and the ha))pinc''S 
of mankind. 

I presume ton, to hope, continued 
Mr. Daw, that the encouragement 
which the Royal institution lias hi- 
tlierto received from its female visitors, 
will not he withheld from it under its 
new modification. It may afford them 
opportunities of acquiring that know¬ 
ledge, which will contribute to render 
their elegant acquirements still more 
interesting. By increasing the sphere 
of their intelligence, they will secure 
not only an addition to their own hap¬ 
piness, but the higlier gratiftcation of 
imparting to their children that use¬ 
ful instruction, which cannot fail to 
strengthen and to endear the relations 
of domestic intercourse. 

Mr.Davy concluded a very eloquent 
and comprehensive introductory lec¬ 
ture, by observing, that discoveries in 
ph}sicai spieqeeare not to be estimated 
solely by their cunducivencss to gene¬ 
ral utility. They produced on the 
human mind the happiest and the 
most sublime impression^ in pro¬ 


portion as they develope the harmony 
and simplicity which reign through¬ 
out the works of that Being, whasc 
infinite power is manifested in every 
thing that is in the Heavens and on 
the iCarth. 


Royal Academy* 

M r. I'usELLi is re-clected pro¬ 
fessor of painting, in the room 
of^ i’. Tresham,resigned. Mr.Fuselli 
held this appointment prior to Mr. 
Opie; but, on the decease of Mr. Wil¬ 
son, he vacated the professorship, that 
he might succeed Mr, W. as keeper 
of the academy! and, by his re-dec- 
tion, he now holds both situations. 

Mr. Soane continues his lectures on 
architecture, with tlie same elucida¬ 
tions of them by valuable drawings, 
at the rate of more than sixty every 
niglit. But, owing to some unaccount¬ 
able circumstance, the students have 
been suddenly deprived of his in¬ 
structions, tlM? first they have received 
since the death of Mr, Thos, fcJandby, 
in 1708- 

it has also been related, that Mr, 
Lonsdale, the portiail-painter, being 
employed by the Marquis of Douglas 
to paint for ojni portraits of thei>‘ Ma¬ 
jesties, in lieu of those tSken by the 
Dutch in coming from Petersburg, 
he therefore applied to the presidt^it 
and council for permission to' copy 
those in their possession, done by air 
Joshua Reynolds; but they refused 
him ! The Marquis, therefore, must 
'Employ an academician, or be satis¬ 
fied with Mr. h* s copies from other 
pictures. Mr. Lonsdale, it was said, 
intended to apply to his Majesty, and 
know whether the academy is an ex¬ 
clusive monopoly, or intended for the 
benefit of Uie public at large* and of 
the fine arts. 


Natural Hut»ry 
Society. 

T a late meeting, tlm Rcy. Df. 
Mackpight read a*mineraIogical 
account of Ben Ledi, and the environs 
of Loch Ketterin. Tbe rocks in that 
district consisting of injpa slate; and 
clay slate, with an ovcrHowincctyiglo- 
merate formed at a lowcrievei fVom the 
wrecks of primitive mountains, tend¬ 
ed, in the author's opinion, to ilius- 

9 
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irate one branch of the Wernerian 
dbctrine respecting the order of for¬ 
mations in mineral kingdom. It 
also appeared in confirmation of ano¬ 
ther principle in geogno:»v> that tbc 
direction from S.W. tn N.E. of the 
Strata composing the highlatul moon- 
corresponds to what has been 
oUstMved in geneial relative loathe 
bearings of ti»e primitive stiata in the 
of toe earth. Such an uniformity 
of direction, itwcvuld seem, ccjulifunly 
ha^ resulted from the action of 
pca/crs in natnr<% slow and regular 
jn their operation ; and niuRt be re- 
fened to some original law, which 
later discoveiies retider it |)robable 
may be found to depend <11 the con* 
fititution of the terraoneoiu g!<d)e in 
regard to inagnetism and electriiity. 

At the s.Kiie meeting, tbc ^e^:^crary 
pret.eritcd a communication fiorn Mr, 
\Vdliani Sccresby, jun. ofWhitli 
jconiprising a metcoiological jouinai 
of three Grcenlaud vryvages, with re¬ 
marks oij tbc eflectu of tjie weather on 
the barometer in Greenland, and on 
the diftermt cr^^tillizatic ns of snow 
to he observed in hi.;h latitudes, 

Mepicai, ‘Society of Paris. 
HE first transactions of this learn¬ 
ed body, which opened its pie- 
kent session on th6 3lst of Ortolier 
last, have recently reached this coup- 
tj-y. 

After a 5 h'»rt preliminary discourse 
by the pi esitlent, M.Scdillot, the sect e- 
tan%in recapitulatingthc proceedings 
of the society during the last \car, 
gave a copious account of the perfo- 
Tation of the tympgnuin as having 
been practised with success in scveial 
cases of deafness, 

M. Nacqoart read a paper under tlio 
title of -^’opographical and Medical 
Observations on the Seventh Munici¬ 
pal Division of Paris, turning chiefly 
upon the benefits likely to be derived 
fruiv u similar work on tire forty-seven 
other municiiiut sections of Paris. 

, Xhe prizes of the ye«tr were awarded, 
.first, to M.'j^ranepis liebieart, M.D. 
Second Surgeon of tlte BU’ctrc, who 
bad medal worth 2<K> frgne^i 

for tbe b^st memoir on the following 
subject: ** pcscribe the charactei*, 
«au^s, apd, treatment of gangrene, 
considefcd panicuiarly with regard to 
Jb<p soft parts, -rSjtvfir wedab for vg- 


rious valuable communications were 
respectively votet^ to Mr. Thkbault, 
physician at Bruxeresj M. Boucher, 
surgeon, at La Flerhc; M. Chapp, 
officer of the Leaion of Honour, and 
surgeoi)-major to the Imperial Guards; 
M. Labonnardierc, pb>!>iciao at Cre>^ 
mien ; and to M. Bertrand, Pont du 
Chateau. 

The following subject was next an¬ 
nounced as a pri/e question. “ De- 
sciii»e the disease designated by the 
ancients, and particulailv by the Eng¬ 
lish medical writers, uiicler the name 
of AnfTina Pretoria^ vi/. nai rowmess or 
tightness of the chc^^t.” 'riu- prize is 
a gold medal, value 3r)o/iancs; and 
another of .oOO francs has been otTered 
by (lie society for the l*cst paper on 
the follnwing subject: ** A clear and 
precise idea to be given of the nauire 
of contagion. Point out the dilTer- 
enees, tonsideicd with regard to the 
nalv'iie (^f its pmiciplcs^aud the v aiions 
modes of its coiumunic. tirni. Dcfaig- 
nale, fiom'among the diso.iscs gene- 
ra^,^ coiisideied as contagious, such 
as ai‘c really of that ciescjiption. 
Lastly, point out the mode in wliich 
the contagion is communicated in 
eac li of them,” 

An ai'ouymous friend to humanity 
presented 300 francs to the society, to 
be adjudged, at its first meeting in 
Oct. 1811, to tbc author of the most 
Satisfactory essay on the following 
sul'jccts ;, On the nature and eficcts 
of the plica Polonioa. Point out the 
epiphenomrna, as well as any con¬ 
comitant (ijseases which are foreign 
to it: describe the true causes of this 
aflection of the hairy parts of men and 
animals, since its origin, and in the 
dilTerent countries where it has been 
observed. Determine the circum¬ 
stances underwhi^’h tliesc causes exert 
their influence; ascertain why the 
Plica has aU-all times snaied or afflict¬ 
ed certain classes; and why, on some 
occasions, it has beep obseryed to 
pievail and disappear alternately.—' 
Appieciale the value of the therapeu¬ 
tic and bygiepe means hitherto pro¬ 
posed toeennbat or preyept tlfls species 
of endepiic; and point out Ibo best 
method of e'xtei ininating it." 

The meni<)irs mqst be addressed tp 
M. Sediiiot, the secretary, No,6j Rue 
de Favart, and reach Pans two months 
previqps tp the Optober lueeting* 
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Wiik Notices respecting^ Men of Lt tters, Artists, and fFork^ 
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^HE Rev. Cayley Illingworth has 
tiearlv loacfy foi the press, a 
Topographica’. Arcourt of Scampton, 
in the county of fjincoln, ana the 
Roman Antiquitits discovered there, 
with anecdotes of the Boyle family. 
The profits of this work are intended 
for the fund for widows and orphans 
of distressed clergymen in Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Mr. Charles Blunt is engaged in an 

Essay on Mechanical lirawing,” 
comprising an elementary course of 
practice in that art, with plates and 
explanatory letter-press, llis object 
in this publication is to enable the 
voung mechanical artist to draw cor- 
rectly in common pracfice, and to 
obviate the labour of a preparj^tory 
course of mathematics. • 

Mr, Prout has commenced a ne^ 
woik entitled Relicts of Antiquities, 
or, Remains of Ancient Structures 5 
with other vcsiigcs of early times in 
Great Britain; etched from drawings 
by himself, and accompanied with 
descriptive sketches, published 
monthly. 

Mr. Stephen Pasquier intends pub¬ 
lishing a volume in quarto, with cop¬ 
per-plates (engiaved by means of his 
new invented machines and tools,) of 
a new system called Neosraphy, cal¬ 
culated to simplify, and bring to one 
universal and cunimon standard, all 
the various modes of writing and 
printing, in all nations. Besides as¬ 
sisting commerce and facilitating cor¬ 
respondence, his object is to open an 
easier intercourse for the diffusion of 
knowledge and the fine arts in the four 
quarters of the globe. 

“ The Prison, or Times of Terror 
has been translated from the French 
of the author of ** The Letters of the 
Swedish Court," and will shortly be 
published. 

Mr. Marrat, of Boston, has in the 
press aTreatise on Mechanics, chiefly 
designed for the use of schools and 
pubUc seminaries^ it is publislting by 
subscription, the price to subscribers 
will be 148 . and it will be out about 
Midsummer next. The subscribers' 
^ames wiU be printed. 


A Gazetteer of England and Wales, 
by 'I'homas Potts, closely printed in 
octavo, will shortly be published, 
illustrated by maps. 

A. new edition of Luckombe's Ga¬ 
zetteer, with numerous additions, cor¬ 
rections, and improvements, is in the 
press. 

A new edition of the Ambulator, in 
a tour twenty-five miles round Lon¬ 
don, is prepaj ing for the press.. 

The Rev. William Kirhy, A. B. 
F.Ii.S. author of Monographia Apium 
Anglise, and Mr. W. Spence, F.Ij.S. 
are engaged in preparing nn Introduc¬ 
tion to Entomology, which is in con¬ 
siderable forwardness Their plan is 
to include every thing useful or in¬ 
teresting to the entomological student, 
excepting descriptions of genera and 
species, whicli arc foreign to the na¬ 
ture of such a work. 

TheRev.W. P.Scargill, is preparing 
fcir )>uhlication a Hebrew and English 
Dictionary, without points, on a new 
plan, particularly adapted to young 
students. 

A I’our through the Central Coun¬ 
ties of England, viz. Worcester, Staf¬ 
ford, Leicester, and Warwick; in- 
chiding their topography and biogra- 
t>hy, with twenty-four engravings in" a 
royal quarto volume, will shortly ap¬ 
pear. 

Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary of the 
Antiquarian Society, has made cou- 
sidcrable progress in a Topographical 
History of Ireland. 

County Annual Archives, a work 
nowin thepiess, is intended to fur¬ 
nish a regular annual history of every 
county in the kingdom, by classing 
every event, every public proceeding, 
with memoirs of ^eminent nteu, who 
died during the year, under the jiaine 
of the county to which each re¬ 
spectively belong. 

The Rev. W m. Bowmen has com¬ 
pleted the first volume of bis Trans¬ 
lation of Doomsday Book. The work 
is to be comprised in ten quarto vo¬ 
lumes. An index will be given to 
each county, and a glossary to the last 
volume. The first volume contains 

York| Amoundernc»t LooMlalcy anti 
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Furnts!), Iti Lancashire; parts of 
Westmorland and Cumberland, Der- 
byshire^ Nottingham, and Rutland¬ 
shire. 

Mr. Donovan Iras been sometime 
past engaged in the picparation of a 
very comprehensive woik on the Na¬ 
tural History of the British isles, on a 
pcmular as well as scientific plan.. 

In the press. Voyages and Travels 
to Pekin, Manilla, and the Isle of 
France, between 1784 and 1801, by 
M. DeGuignes, French resident at 
China. 

Mr. Ayshford, member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and assistant- 
surgeon in the Royal Artillery, has in 
the press an Epitome of Anatomy, 
comprised in a series of tables. The 
work will form a thin quarto volume ; 
and as its object is to furnish a co¬ 
pious vocabulary for the slndent of 
anatomy, perspicuity and bim])licity 
of arrangement have been the author's 
chief object. 

Messrs, Samuel Wesley and Charles 
Frederic Horn, are preparing for the 
ress, a new edition of the tirst twelve 
reludes and Fugues of Sebastian 
Bach. Th^y are to be publislied by 
subscription, and the editors promise 
to bring them out in a pianper supe¬ 
rior, in pgint of perspicuity and ex¬ 
actness, to any bf ttie copies that'have 
been procured from the continent. 
Among other advantages are to be, 
the number of parts in which every 
jPugue is composed, being pointed out 
to the young student, with the addi¬ 
tion of eKplanatory marks to shew 
whether the subject is pursued direcilj/f 
inversely, by diminution, or by aug- 
pcDtation. 


. • 

AR^TS, sciences, Stc. 

To rectify delays and inconveni¬ 
ences in mbsical rehearsals, &c. a cor- 
resiiondent proposes, that composers, 
particnlarly in concertos, or any long 
ieces of music, iKimber cyery twenty 
ars of (he leading pads in their 
pcorcs. The f^opyist would of course 
the same by every part separately 5 
«nd, where, as it often occurs, there 
are 70, 80, or 100 bars rest for horns 
or flutes, it is further proposed, tq 
marlfthem according to the leading 
part, and i>ot (as is how customary) 
nH together between two bars- Should 
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there be any odd bars they might 
easily be added. If the leader hear 
any instrument out of its place, or if 
the individual playing, finds himself 
wrong, his error would soon be found 
byconi])aring his partwith the prin¬ 
cipal one; and if the band stops, inr 
stead of beginning the whole move¬ 
ment a second time, the leader might 
say, begin from the 80tb, lOOlb, or 
any othier given bar; the whole or¬ 
chestra would immediately cast their 
eyes towaids the number, and the 
piece would go on without the neces¬ 
sity of trying the same movement 
three or four times, because a flute or 
an oboe or some othir instrument is 
on/, as they term it in an orchestra. 

M r. Leopold Vacca has discovered 
ameibod of coimnunicating magne¬ 
tism to a bar of iron, without a magnet. 
He takes a bar about three feet in 
length, which gives no sign of any 
magnetic virtue whilst lying in a hori¬ 
zontal position; but possesses, the 
same in a very sensible degree wdicn 
placed perpcndiculailv; these signs 
disappear again when it is laid down 
horizontally and apptny again wheq 
it is lifted up vertically. A small bar 
of steel, it appears, rubbed several 
times in the same direction against 
the extremity of the other bar, when 
situated vertically, acquires magne¬ 
tism ; hente the discoverer concludes 
that magnetism may be communicated 
to a bo<V without cither a natural or 
artificial magnet. 

Co6a/t —Persons interested in the 
prosperity of our porcelain manufac-r 
tures will rejoice to he informed that 
a mine of very excellent cobalt hgs 
been discovered in this country. A 
specimen having been transmitted to 
Mr. Hume, of Long Acre, for his ex¬ 
amination he analysed the same, and 
found it to coptain negrjy thirty per 
cent, of that metal. 

A Philosophical and Literary So<f 
ciety was instituted in the poppious 
village of Hackney* on January SO, 
1810, by an association of gentleipen, 
This society consists of three classet 
unlimited as to numbers. First, ordi¬ 
nary members, who contribute to t^e 
funds, enjoy the use of the books, dre, 
2 d. Honorary, consisting of such gen¬ 
tlemen whose association may reflect 
honour on the society, and whose 
opinion qf (tie Itiboqn o/its membm 
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may be such as fo impress them with lectures on philosophical auli^ccta 
sentiments of regard for such a mark form a part of the plan of this society; 
of our iminion. The third class to and the earliest opportunity that the 
consist or those whose attachment to state of its funds can allow will be 


literature may entitle them to become 
members, but whose finances would 
hinder them from contributing to the 
support of the society bj subscrip¬ 
tions; that to these last our library 
be open gratis. A subscription of one 
guinea per annum, is paid by each 
ordinary member in advance. Ladies 
arc to be always admitted on the re¬ 
commendation of three subscribers, 
without the formality of a ballot; and 
that their votes by proxies, who must 
belong to the society, shall be accept¬ 
ed at any general meeting. I'hc last 
Monday in March, being the first ge¬ 
neral meeting, is to be kept as the 
anniversary. Attendance is given 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur¬ 
day, from seven to eight o'clock in 
the evening, for the purpose of'ex¬ 
changing books, &c. The meetings 
on Tuesday evenings are principalU 
occupied by literary con vei sat ions, and 
reading such papers on scientific or li¬ 
terary subjects as the society may be fa¬ 
voured with; that the chair be always 
taken precisely at seven o'clock, when 
the business of tlie evening shall com¬ 
mence; and that if the election of 
members shall not be first dispatched, 
the picsideiit may adjourn that pait 
of tlie business till after the discussion 
of the paper. The* subjects for con¬ 
versation, or books for the library, 
comprehend the mathematics, natuial 
history, chemistry, polite literature, 
antiquities, civil history, hiograiihy, 
questions of general law and policy, 
commerce and the arts; butieligion, 
the practical branches of law and phy¬ 
sic, British politics, and iiiileea all 
politics of the day shall be deemed 
prohibited subjects That as it is a 
principal object of its associates to 
increase Ibc funds by obtaining sub¬ 
scribers, and every other inejiis that 
may be in iheir powei', and whoever 
wishes to have any book of the society 
sold shall first propose it to the com-' 
mittee, who shall enter such remiest 
in the joanials, in which it shall le- 
gularly come before the anniversary 
meeting, and that without the general 
consent of that meeting It can not be 
disposed of. The purchasing philo¬ 
sophical instroments and patronhing 


taken, for the consideration and ac¬ 
complishment of such very desirable 
objects. 

keiative to the study of the mosses,- 
a correspondent asks whether the com- 
niencement should be made with the 
generic divisions pointed out by Hed- 
wig and Dr. Smith ; or whether these 
divisions arc not too difficult for a be- 
innner? Ought not distinctions to 
e adopted similar to those of M, 
Hithering, as having the most facility^ 
Is not a good introduction to the 
cT'vptogamia class, still wanting? 

The difficulty in procuring the 
dried specimens which accompany 
Mr. Amos' Treatise on Grasses, having 
been hitherto so great as to have con¬ 
fined the circulation of that valuahks 
work merely to the original subscribers; 
we are liappy to state the removal of 
^surh difficulty, and that a number 
sufficient to meet the urgent demands 
of the public has been at length pre¬ 
pared, and will very speedily be 
brought forward in a new edition. 

A simpie method for remonin^ greoBO 
spots ,—Scrape finely some pipe-clay, 
lay thereon the sheet ojr leaf, and 
cover the spot in like mating with the 
clay. Cover the whole with a sheet 
of paper, and apply for a few seconds 
a heated ironing box. On using India-r 
rubber to remove the dust taken up 
by the grease, the paper will be found 
restoreef to it*, original degree of white¬ 
ness and opacity. 

To preserve brass vessels from con¬ 
tracting verdigrease after they have 
been used, instead of wiping them 
dry, it has been found that oy con¬ 
stantly imincrging them in water tbev 
arc kept perfectly innoxious, ami wib 
remain for yeais full as clean and 
nearly as bright, as when they first 
came oat of the hands of the work¬ 
man. 

Mr. Hawr^ins has discovered a new 
mode of filtering wat*|T, which will 
supply a gtcat abundance of that liquid 
perfectly sweet and brilliant The 
necessity of filtering even the best 
spring water, is demonstrated 1^ this 
method. • 

To prevent tins fatal accident to 
frequent at powder-mills when in the 
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act of corning, it is intended to sim- 

e the niacTnnery ro that only one 
p will be required, and further, 
the whole works will be sunk in the 
ground with only a loose roof of wea¬ 
ther boarding. 

To preserve drawings made with a 
black lead pencil, a thin wash of 
isinglass may be used, or, hard black 
chalk to prevent their rubbing out; 
or the same effect may be produced 
by the simple application of skimmed 
milk; Ihe’best way of using this is to 
lay the drawing Hat upon the surface 
of the milk, atid then taking it up ex¬ 
peditiously, to hang it by one corner 
till It drains and dries. The milk 
must be perfectly free from cream, 
otherwise it will grease the paper. 

To prevent the lead from smearing, 
the loose particles should Hrst be takei^ 
off with a dry hair pencil, or even by 
blowing it. 

A ntto recipe for making permanent 
ink for marking linou —Take of 
lunar caustic, (now called argentum 
nitratum) one dram ; weak solution, 
(or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
tibclurc) of galls two drams: the cloth 
is first to be wetted with the following 
liquid:—viz. salt of tartar one ounce; 
water, one ounce and a half. It must 
be perfec^y-dry beforc any attempt is 
made to write upon it. 

A great improvement is said to 
have been ma^ in the manufacture 
of British isfhglass, so as to render it 
equal in quality to that imported from 
Russia. This is said to have been 
proved jn the late trial, " The King, 
r. Brown and Parry,'’on whose pic- 
iniscs tliis composition, unknown to 
the officers of excise, was found. A 
few skins of soles, from which this 
new it hthyocolla is made, liave caused 
a manifest alteration in this branch of 
Russian trade, in favour of Gicat 
Britatti. 


Africa. 

While the arts of civilization are 
extending hw means of the mission¬ 
aries to the West of Africa, a grammar 
and several cateclHsms have been 
printed for the society in the language 
of Su$o and English. Two scUle- 
men^ are formed oiv the Hio Pongas, 
where four Lutheran Ministers, assist¬ 
ed by «Mne active femaUs, receive 


under their care the chrldren of the 
natives and traders. 

The Society for Missions to Africa 
and the East, lias lately undertaken 
the establishment of a settlement at 
the Bay of Islands. Several artisans, 
a carpenter, a ship-builder, a flax- 
dresser, and a twjnc-spinner, have 
• sailed lately from England under the 
care and direction of the Rev. Samuct 
Marsden, Chaplain of New South 
Wales, who has undertaken to super¬ 
intend the formation of the new settle¬ 
ment. 

France. 

A very important discovery is said 
to have been made of the uses of the 
slimy juices of snails, by M, Tarcnni, 
as a specific for the cure of hernia, or 
rupture, when the part can be return¬ 
ed and it is not dangerous to confine 
it in the body. This bcingascertained, 
he directs that a truss be made having 
the*Dall at the end concave, instead 
of convex, as usual, for the reception 
6 f a cup of equal diameter with the 
orifice of the hernia. The cup must 
be of china, glass, or earthen-ware, ' 
that the liquor inav not penetrate it, 
or undergo any alteration; and the 
edges should be turned, that they may 
not inronimode the patient. It is to 
be filled with wool, which must he 
changed every other day. Two, three, 
or four hundred snails are then to be 
procured, and kept in a place where 
they can procure food; from two to 
eight being only to Ue used every day. 
The patient, before he rises, and after 
he has been in bed, removes the cup 
from the truss, and pricks the snail in 
diffcTent places with a pin, from which 
incisions sometimes a bluish and 
sometimes a giey liquid issues, which 
must be caught on the wool in the 
cup, which, being filled, must be 
placed c.xactly in the same situation 
oi* the affected part; hut, if a thick 
froth oozes out froni the snail, that 
snail must be thrown aside, and ano¬ 
ther taken. After the cup is thus ap- 

f died, it must be covered with a white 
inen cloth, and the ball of the truss 
applied OB it sufficiently tight to pre¬ 
vent the fluid from escaping. If this 
treatment lasts several months, it tnay 
be necessary to shave the part, and 
not to leave it too long uncovered for 
tear of catching cold. If the cup rubs 
the skin, it must be removed till the 
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place is healed. In this case the oriental literature, and «f fait 
atient mav remove the truss alto^e- srarks have had honourahlja' meatioQ 
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out danger; and !n the day-time be 
may wear it dry* filling the cavity 
with wool* and covering the hernia 
with a I it of cloth« This treatment 
cures a common hernia* or rupture* 
Jn two, thice» or four months; though 
it may be necessary for tite patient to 
wear the truss six weeks or two months 
more*tfll the wound js perfectly healed* 
in order that the muscles may resume 
their natural action. 

M. Aniaius O. Bonpland, the eom- 
paiiion of M. Von f iumboldt, has been 
appointed principal inspectin' of the 
doiTuiin of Maiii^aisou, with a con¬ 
siderable salary. The splendid work 
entitled, ‘ Le Jardin dc Malmaison*'* 
was iulcrmptcd by the death of Ven- 
tenat; bill the second part of his 
** Plantes Eqtiinoctiales*" he left in a 
finished state. 

ITie second part of M. Von Hum¬ 
boldt'S Astronomical Observations* 
contains the latitude and longitude of 
a great number of places a^u>ng the 
Oronoko, Atabapo, Tuamini, Teni, 
Cassiquale* and the Rio Negro.— 
Maps of the Oronoko, ttie river Mag¬ 
dalen, the province of Joren* the Bra- 
comorros, and the western part of tlie 
river of Amazons; and drawing, 
taken on the spot, arc to embelbsh 
this great work. These drawings, &c. 
were made in 180.1 and 1803, during 
his residence at Quito and Mexico^— 
The author intends to publish the 
bases of his maps* and various astro- 
Moniical and geographical enquiries 
bv M. Ottmans. The tliird part of 
M. Von Humboldt's collection, con¬ 
tains the elevation of five hundred 
points of Spanish America, which he 
determined by means of the baro¬ 
meter. 

Oermany, 

From Vienna it appears that M. 
de Hammer, formerly the Impe¬ 
rial agent in Moldavia, has been sent 
to Pans, to claim the restitution of a 
neat part of the Hebrew* Arabic* and 
ersian M^S. taken from the Imperial 
library. M. Denon* it it said, has 
gh en assurances that only such MSS. 
as were ool taken from. tne emperor's 
library* shall be withheld; the cost 
shall Jae acrupuloosly returned. AC 
dc fiiinlimer js well acquainted with 
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M. Simon, of Berlin, he has improved, 
the discoveries of M. Cnlomb, who 
seemed to have ascertained that ^be 
e]ectn^;al repulsion is in the inverse 
ratio of the square of the distimee*. 
To prove this law by a more simple 
and firm apparatus, M* Simon con* 
8 tnictr>d a pair of scales, all the parts 
of which were made of glass, and 
coated with ^umiac. In the course 
of the expenments it appeared that 
each degree of deviation of the tongue 
of the balance from 0, was equal to the 
weight of 04 of a grain. The resuU of 
the experiments which M: Simon 
varied in every possible way* was, that 
the electric repulsion Was in the sim¬ 
ple inverse ratio of the distance. In 
trials of the gold leaf* elactmineter, 
(his jaw was establhihed with increased 
precision, and more than in those be 
made with the pith halls. Volta al¬ 
ways denied the truth of Oolorab'a 
law, and asserted that experlmentt 
with the electrophus,thewtbeelectr!o 
repulsion and attraction to be simply 
in the inverse ratio of the dtftance. 

India. 

The following is given as a correct 
account of the manuscripts lately, 
brought by Dr, Buchanan from the 
East, and which are now deposited in 
the public library of the University at 
Cambridge:—** They are chiefly 
biblical* and are written in the 
brew, Syriac* and Ethiopic languages* 
Dr. Buchanan obtained' them from 
the Black Jews* who. have bad settle* 
ments in India from time immemorial* 
and are now found in numbers about 
Cochin. These Jews differ in many 
respects from those of other countri^: 
they call themselves Bene Israel* via* 
Sons of Israel. They have the HebrfW 
Pentateuch* but scarcely know of any 
other books of scripture. A copy ox 




in one of their synagogue**’It in the 
Buchanan coilection. The Syriac 
manuscripts were collected from > the 
Syrian Christians inTravancore and 
Malayala, where a race of Christians 
has existed ever since 4lie apostoite 
times; the native Indian chi^ftiatii 
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htstr the eani^ tf the ehHstiaiM of St. 

to thii day. They have the 
ifrhole hibie and ^ther hooks, not in 
our canon, extant in the Syriac Ian*- 
and thei^'^ hp phrhaps, the 
pniafst hf aH the v<etarens of ecriptore 
siov^t notivh. TbereH,!n {>t.Bucha!imn'5 
ehllectibn, a t?opy of the bibic, con* 
t^lng thb books of the Old afnd New 
Thtfamnt wfth the Apocrypha^ wit- 

t [ bn lar^ mro Velinm, in thean^- 
ht or &fttangcld ehatacter, a pre* 
flohi Mar Dionysius, the Arch* 
bishop of the I’ndlaO church, to Dr. 
Buchanan. But though all these 

S ®S. Were brou^ ftbm India, they 
trc not all wntlen ?n India; romc 
were Smitten at Antioch,Mesopolainia, 

B i cAter parts, of Syria, Asia, and 
rica. 


Bftfsftf. 

A iMrclwat has sent to Petersblir^, 
from coasts of the froxen eea, tlie 
head of an animal of an extraordinary 
size, in a very perfect degree of pre¬ 
servation. The emperor has ordered 
the merchant, who sent it, to be re¬ 
warded with a gold medal. 

In the government of Simbitsk, id 
the circle of Corsun, four versts from 
the crown village, Cassaur, a large 
portion of ground has been burning 
these three years past. No fire is seen 
but much smoke issuing from several' 
chinks. The ground sinks very per¬ 
ceptibly, and flames burst out when 
the edges are pressed. Twelve years 
ago, a part of ground which had 
Imrtted in this manner, became ex¬ 
tinguished without any known cause. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


t^kthu WHitE»*ooRD, Esq, 

T ins gentleman, who died lately, 
dt hn bouse in Aigyle^street, 
well known in the first polite and 
literary circles. He was born at 
fidib^rgh, in the year 1734; and> 
bring hiteftded by bis father for the 
dharcb, was educated at that Uni- 
vcrslty^;j«>ierebe distinguished him¬ 
self byan unoOmmon nroficiencjsin 
classical knowledge. The profusion, 
howler, foF which he was designed, 
hot according wilfc yotfog White- 
fbord^s wbhes, he profited on tus fa- 
iheriu place Mha In the cotnpting- 
house of bis friend Mr. Stewart, a 
wine-merChant in London: here he 
redialned for some Year% until ihe 
decease of bis parent enabled him to 
ccmpietK^e btMinm ob his own ac- 
codfit. Mr. Whitefoord did not per¬ 
mit the avodatioBs of his trade to en* 
bis time so fully as to debarbis 
Sttent^pns to literary amusement. His 
POettts, and Cross-readings (a 
kpeeiVs ef humour first struck odt by 
him, to which, on first communt* 
eating it to the public, he gave the 
'dpt signature of Pa^jirius Carrer), 
fvincetbe sprighllincss of Ids satire, 
and the novelty of his wit. These he 
pontribttted to his friend Mr. Wood- 
foil, 1h Whose paiMsrihey first appeftr- 
l!41, anbnymousty i atid lauiiy or them, 
were after^rds collected and pre¬ 
served in ^ PatOtdliag liosptul 


for Wit." The shafts of his ridicule 
were directed against the pefitiqnK 
remonstrances, and grievances of Mr. 
W^llkes, and the other patriots of the 
day; and so greatwas his success, that 
he not only obtained tlie approbation 
of administration, but, it is said, was 
requested by a person high in office 
to write a pamphlet on the subject of 
the misunderstanding between this 
country and Spain, relative to the 
Fatkland Islands. That task, however, 
he declined; but recommended Dr, 
Jolioson, as the ablest person who 
could be- selected for the purpose. 
Johnson'* work, and effect on this 
occasion, is well known. Mr. White¬ 
foord was a member of the Mojal i!»o- 
oleiiesof London and Edinburgh, of 
the Society of Autujilaries, aqd Vice- 
president of that for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and' 
Commerce. , His acquaintance and 
friends consisted of the first literary 
and political characters of his time; 
and it has been said, by. Adam Smith, 
that, although the junto of wits and 
authors hatM one another heartily^ 
they had all a sincere regard for Mr. 
Whitefoord, who by his conciliatory 
manners kept-them together in amity 
and good humour. W e conclude tbis 
haatyaketeb of a man of distinguislied 
taleou; azeaious4riend to hk country, 
and a very rospeetable member of so¬ 
ciety, with the foUnwiag cimineteristic 
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«pitapfai writteo many years since by 
his friend Goldsmith, and printed in 
the ** Retaliation" of that poet;— 

Here Whitefoord reclineS| and deny it 
who can, 

Tliough he nierrily Jiv’d, he is now a grave 
man. 

Rare compound of oddity, frolick, and fun, 
Who relish'd a Joke, and rejoic'd in a pun ; 
Whose temper wac generous,open, sincere, 
A stranger to flatt’ry, a strangei- to fear ; 
Who scatter'd around wit and humour at 
will, 

Whose daily bon-mots half a column might 
fill: 

A Scotchman from pride and from preju¬ 
dice free, 

A scholar, but surely no pedant was he.— 
Merry Whitefoord, iarewU ! for thy sake^ 
] admit 


That a Scot may hare humotu^M^i al¬ 
most said wit: , 

This debt to tfiy m«*m*ry I eshtmt rdIME) 
Thod best-humoOr’d man with 

IltimOurM Mlisa.**- I 

Mr. WhHefoord, as go admfrtsr 
the fine arts, in addition to other 
tures, had an apartment entirely nlled 
with*the wofks of Sir Joshua Rhy* 
nolds, 

Mr. Whitefoord, being at a city 
feast, the chairman, very loon ^ter 
dinner, gave a toast not vei^ con* 
sistent with docoruxn. Mr. Pitt, on 
hearing this toast, displayed some 
symptonit of disgust, and wed if it 
was common?—** Oh yes," said Mr. 
Whitefoord, very common among 
Ck^men*" 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Lyceum Theatre, Strand. * 

M onday, Feb. 26.—flr/t or Mm.. 

In farces in general we are not 
accustomed to expect probability of 
incident, or consistency of charac^r. 
In those t/iings, which it is the fashion 
to call vehicles for music, we are ac¬ 
customed to dispense with a' want of 
interest and of incident, of plot and 
of tolerable dialogue. Making, then, 
the proper, allowances for the piece 
before us, being a farce in the fii*st 
plade, and a “ vehiofe for music" in 
the next, we cannot but acknowledge 
that if it were not for some insipidities, 
** Hit or Miss'* would be a very good 
thing of the kind. It is rendered very 
pleasant from the characters being all 
so well suited to their respettive re¬ 
presentatives. Matthews, as a dashing 
lawyer and a member of the Whip 
Club, produces an infinity of mirth) 
Johnstone—and he »indeed the main¬ 
stay of the piece—Johnstone has an 
Irish part, of which he makes the most 
(but it admits not of very much being 
made of It) j and Mrs. Bland's singing 
is highly effective. All the performers, 
indeed, exerted tbemselves to their 
utmost, and the author U much in¬ 
debted to them. On the whole, 
though not a first-rate production, it 
poasOtieB a tufiftcieticy of comic 
ture to cmtitle it to public rotoifeaaapr, 
and proBifses lo prove very success- 
Ul 


Tuesday, March ilfbnMe, 

or Me Swiss Bimditti. This nds opera 
is like all other new operas, as old as 
possible in sentiment, humour, and 
language. It is the double story of 
an insane femle and a most da^rafte 
youth in whiskers, the former of whom 
runs away from her seducer mid goes 
mad on hearing of her ^her’s sup¬ 
posed death, wjiile the latM, almost 
as mad for the love of her sister, 
whose affections are fixed on his bro¬ 
ther, becomes a sanguinary captain of 
banditti, and concloding bis brother 
to be killed by a hired assassin, con¬ 
trives to get the lady not only into bis 
cave, but as it would seem to the in¬ 
nocent, unthinking spectator, into his 
power. Here, however, as was tp be 
expected, comes the surprise. A Com* 
pany of soldiers is sent to exterminate 
the robbers, ahd who should be the 
officer on duty but the very brother 
supposed to be killed. He fights, and 
of courve rescues the lady: and in the 
mean time the seducer of the other 
lady goes of course to find her out la 
her bi^nts. Here he it assaulted with 
a huge stkk by a fiitbfnl servant who 
bad followed the lady in b%r distresses, 
and who puts the Idver to with 

the quickness and vigour cu an Or- 
lando JMasib tbouj^ this sfiBie fisf* 
lower bifDsol^ on a dtij^fpiU occaibm, 
is defeated with as Iitfie oaremony,. 
However, every body m 

ought, dramatically apnaking ; 


I 
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soei ImAj it of coune restored to her 

* femes as well at to her fatherland 
•* they all live very happy after.*' 
Children's stm-iest and modern dramas 
have all the tame kind of end» end 
terminate like foils, not only with no 
point, but with absolute flatuess. 

The sentiment, the humour; and 
the dialog^ie, did ample justice to tbc 
mdventures. ^The tnad lady ^s par- 
Ocularly happy in her flights from 
lively to severe/’ and at one time 
refused ** a piece of cold lamb" be- 
eause **man was an universal ravager." 
Mr. Arnold, in attempting these £ne 
flights, does not seen to have been 
aware that the art of a poet is never 
so much^exercised as in the vatider- 
jngs and Apparent artlessncss of in- 
sanity. Of the humour, poor Ma¬ 
thews’s character, Jahn Dorv* is a 
sufficient specimen; he is a fisherman 
continually talking, a la Dibdin^ of 
add Jishes and so/ei, of nibbling at, 
beauty, and hooking a wife. The Ian-' 
guage exhibits such metaphors as 
ehintng through bluntness^ sile^icing 
the of curiosity. See, and the 
songs, for their antiquity, would be 
passed over by an errand-boy perusing 
an old ; there is Elia, the fairest 
of Edm^nd the bravest of 

ike brawi who are obliged to part for 
a short time, and the author, to shew 

* that he does not imitate the story of 
Voting Henry, puts the case of sepa¬ 
ration in t^s net) way, marking the 
emphasis in Italics, lest it should 
escape the common readers: 


• • • « 

Why from the mud did Edmund go ? 

. And why did Ella drop the jear r 

*TwaB that jle fiew to moot the fhe I 

' ^was that her heart was ehiUM with fear. 

» 

Very original, energetic, and sur¬ 
prising. ' » ■ 

Specimen of the original reason- 


Push about the bottle, boys, &c. d:c« 

■ II, m Constant joys^Htocisl ^ss —• 

For When care disturbs the soul,' 

Why should mortal repine ? 

Sinci^ fill but deep enough the bowl, 

And all our cares are druwUM in wine. 

Specimen of the Shakspearian fancy: 

I^Ove is Uie essence of a part 

Where vital feeling 
Born in the h^rt, livt^s in the heart, 

And in the heart it dies. 

The acting was much too good for 
the production, the excellent per¬ 
formance of such men as Dowton 
^iv^ a false colour and success to 
these wretched dramas. Mr. Dowton 
did supply some adiniiabl^ 

touches of nature to the mcugie out¬ 
line of his original. The breathless 
impotence oT joy with which he sud¬ 
denly meets an old fiiend, was worked 
up with an agitation of feeling, face, 
and manner, the truth of which can 
never have been excelled in the best 
times of the stage. 

^The music by Mr. Bishop is liable 
to the very same objection, for it ife 
lamentable to see so much scientific 
and expressive composition lavished 
on the most paltry songs. ‘ The choru^ 
beginning “ The Tyger,” the ballad 
of Poor Mad Margery, and the rondo 
** Go my Love," may rank with the 
most pleasing compositions of the 
modern English School, the first for 
expressive solemnity, the second for 
simple pathos, and the third for ele¬ 
gance and a spirited resolution. Mr^. 
Mountain, with her delicate taste, did 
full justice to the Maniac’s singing, 
but It is a mere joke to' see her play¬ 
ing the Optavian among mountains. 
As to Mr. Philips, he is always play¬ 
ful and pleasing, and occasionally'ex¬ 
hibits niuch feeling; but he should 
avoid Mr. Braham's style, as he would 
vaulting on the slack rope: it is sure 
to bring him to the ground, and to 
lame him too in the descent* 


• yTATE QF PCBLIC AFFAIRS. 

T he liberty of the press is a pri- we trust, that would rejoice to see the 
' vilege mr-to'an Englishman ; press under the same bli^ckleB as it is 
.teistbe object of averrioti'and abhor- on continent. ‘ Happily, a jury 

retaeetetyyants,iiervilecourtiers,and exists in our country; and the ac- 
porrrunted'placVtpenv ^ The cruelty, cusedcappot be condemned w]tho^t 
exerened twvi printer abroad, is well an open trial: we may add, too, that 
ItnowA: and ftiere are ftw in England, though be is brought into court by 
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the i^ublic Accuser, yet twelve sworn 
men arc not to be daunted by either 
the talents or influence of office.-— 
Since our laKt, a remaikable instance 
has occurred* which has given very 
general satisfaction to the country* 
and will, we hope, be a check to 
similar prosecutions. 

The public heard* with surprise and 
astonishment* a little before the en¬ 
quiry which brought to light so many 
iniquitous proceedings connected with 
the name of the Duke of York, that a 
Variety of trials were expected to take 
place on the subject of libels* which* 
however*werp set to rest by thedecision 
of the House ofCominons. Complaints 
of the iicentio'usness of the press were, 
however, ' afterwards occasionally 
heard: and It was known* early in 
the winter* that the Attorney (lencral 
had tiled informations against' several 
printers Und publishers for'supposed 
ibels. Amoni; the isersons attacked 
Sfas one, who, whether we consider 
him in his public or his private cha- 
tacter* is an ornament to his country ; 
a man, whose paper has been con¬ 
ducted on the mi»fit enlightened prin- 
ieiples*' and which* in the course of 
years*' that it li'as been in his hands* 
contains better Specimens of writing* 
of learned and iddmi'ous temark* than 
any periodical publication of any 
times. 

Not to err, in any respect* is not 
allowed to mortal man: and* if it has 
been said of the divine poet* 

Alii^uaftdo boms dormitat Homcrus, 

it might be allowed to the editor of a 
daily publication occasionally to go 
beyond the bounds which true pru¬ 
dence m^ht dictate. The Society 
for the Oppression of Vice would 
naturally 1>e on the watch for such a 
aliff: it would rejoice in such an op¬ 
portunity of displaying its over- 
ofliciopt seal: but an Englishman 
does not* nay* an English sovereign 
cannot* desire such Argus eyes in an 
Attorney Geheral, A hasty word 
must not be punisfied with the severest 
riffour in a countrjr; where the Majesty 
ofHeaven )t sa^frequently blasphemed 
without odtide; biid; tf^ugh we are 
not preachers by pro^sion* we woidd 
recommend to every Attorney^Geoc- 
ral in bis private pmyers* 

^be expressive words,-^** If thou art 


extreme to mark what is done atniM» 
O Lord* who can abide it r” ' 

'Whether the public pros^utor bad 
considered this address* or wheUier 
the burden of prosecuting was im¬ 
posed upon him by the higher powers* 

It is not our province nor in our power 
to determine: but the fact is* that he 
filed an information against Mr.Perrv 
for printing* in his Morning Chro¬ 
nicle* the following words:— 

** 'What a crowd of blessings ruth 
upon one’s pind, that might be 
bestowed upon the country in the 
event of a total ^hange of system t ' 
Of all inunarchs* indepd* since the 
revolution, the successor of George 
the Third will have the finest op¬ 
portunity of iiccoming popular.” 
These words were construed, by the 
prosecutor* into a violation of de¬ 
corum,—into a disregard of the re¬ 
lations between the sovereign and his 
people. It was asserted, that they had 
a manifest tendency to alienate aud 
destroy the affections of the people 
towards their sovereign* and to break 
dowp that link of love which ought 
to connect the sovereign and hi| 
people in the tendercst ties. 

Mr. Pbrry pleaded his own cause; 
and* in a most eloquent* pathetic* 
learned* and'judici(rt:i4. .address, re¬ 
pelled the charge completely. H« 
exposed the futility of the Attorney 
Geperars interpretations in •the 
strongest colours* an*d at the same 
time was by no means sparing of hit 
censures of the administration. He 
pointed out passages in the same pa¬ 
per* where his loyalty and reverence 
of his sovereign were expressed in 
the strongest terms. He endeavour¬ 
ed, in vain* to find a reasonable jus¬ 
tification fur the prosecutor in this 
proceeding; and intimated (hat the 
comment on the Morning Post had 
been officiously read, so as to make 
the impression in some quarter* 
whence the prosecution origiMated. 

Here he was internuited by the 
^torney; but Lord Ellenborougb 
said, that if he bad ssen cause for in¬ 
terference, he should himself have 
interposed; although, when a genlle- 
mau came into the court to speak for 
himself, they must not be fattidioui, 
if he did not entire^ regulatS himselr 
by the established forms of their pre* 
ceedings. Fersonal allusiosie were 
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cehdniy, homevtt, to he avoided*— 
Mr. Perry then proceeded, aod pasved 
ifoaie elepnt encomiums on the 
Prince of Wales and glluded to many 
passages in ancient and modern writ¬ 
ings, In which the future virtues of 
the son excited the happiest feelings 
in the father. We could, with plea¬ 
sure, follow the worthy orator, if our 
limits perpitted, thiough his address; 
but the animated manner in which 
he concluded, made, and deserved to 
make, a deep impression. —Gentle¬ 
men, the cause of the liberty of the 
press in England, under the direction 
of the noble and learned judge, is in 
your hands this day. The Morning 
Chronicle stands now, as it did in 
179 s, in the front of the battle, not 
only for itself, but for the liberty of 
tlie press of England. The point at 
issue is—Whether it shall continue to 
assert the principles upon which the 
Whigs have ever acted, and by which 
their only object is to perpetuate to 
his Majesty, and his heirs, the throne, 
to which they persuaded the people 
of England to call his ancestors, by 
securing it upon that basis wlsich 
forms not only its strength but its 
iustre,and which 1 find truly described 
in a recent column of my own paper. 
Nothing on ^rth ever equalled the 
magniiicenr and richly ornamented 
power and greatness of the kingly 
office in the constitution of England, 
when exerted 5n due harmony with 
the induence and the authority of the 
two bouses of parliament, in unison 
with the public voice. The boasted 
nnity and vigour of despotism js im¬ 
potence compared with the concen¬ 
trated energy of such a government, 
it be perpetual. 

The Attorney iyeoeral, struck with 
the eloquence of the defendant, paid 
him great compliments for his abi- 
itties, ^but . insisted on it that he 
had exceeded the bounds allowed to 
counsel. But here he was interrupted 
by Lord EUenborough, who would 
not allow the insinuation; aud 
Attorney madetbut an awkward de¬ 
fence of his charge, and repeated 
acarcely %ny thing but the former ac- 
covtut of the words in question,—rthat 
they could bear only one inter}»feta- 
liba, aftd therefore Use jury were in 
.duty bound io coSiuct the defen^U' 


' The judge then summed up tbf 
whole in a very candid and impartial 
manner; and he declared that ne did 
not feel prepared to go the length to 
say, that the sentiment might not be 
expressed of blessings likeW to result 
from a change of system. One being 
only was free from error, and it was 
not a disparagement of his Majesty 
to say, that 1^ might have taken an 
erroneous view of the interests of his 
country. Where two interpretations 
could be given, it was the dutyof the 
court to take the most lenient; and 
he could not see any thing in the pa- 
r«^rapl] to induce him to go the length 
of saying, that it must be malicious. 
The jury did not go out of court, but, 
in as short a time as the foreman couid 
collect the votes, declared the defen¬ 
dant NOT GUILTY; and the At¬ 
torney General withdrew his infor¬ 
mation against another paper. 

Too much pptisc cannot be given 
to Mr. Perry for the manner in which 
he* conducted himself upon this oc¬ 
casion. It has been said, that he wiio 
pleads his own cause, has a fool for 
his counsel. This is the language of 
lawyers; but we will add, that It is 
only where he has a knave for his 
judge, or intricate points of law to 
discuss. Here was a plain questioot 
free from technical embarassnients. 
In discussing it, two men would shew 
naturally the diil&rence of their talents 
and education. ' In this case, in point 
of education, the accuser and accused 
were upon a par: both had enjoyed 
the advantages ofjt it^hool and a col¬ 
lege; but in talents and genius, how 
much superior was tlie accused!— 
Tbe accuser, after leaving college, 
was thrust into tbe bar, veluti in pif- 
trinum: the . accused employed hit 
talents on tbe general affairs of laeiir 
and in the best circks of mku of edu¬ 
cation and talents. If Sir Vickery 
Gibbs might shew his perseveraoca 
in a deep research through tbe cob¬ 
webs and dirt of the folios in an office, 
he could not come into competition 
with a man who brought to hi* 
tbe best sentiments and ianguage of 
aueient gnd ^modern. timts. W« re- 
joiceJotbe4efeal;,#ad themodeofthe 
defeat, of Sir Vickery; hutJtSBaybe 
thought, that he viouTd have triumph¬ 
ed ovur- a omi of tale^kd 
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We very much doubt it.When 
lawyert plead the one against the 
ottier« the name of the Attorney Ge¬ 
neral* carries weight with it: but a 
plain unvarnished tale, told by a plain 
man, would have produced its effect 
on the jury. We will conclude oiir 
remarks on this important trial, by 
brinaing to the Attorney GeneraPs 
rccoHection a story he read at school: 
Some young men were brought before 
Philip, King of Macedon, by his At- 
tornt^ General, for having libelled 
his Majesty the night before over their 
cups, ft is too true, they replied, and 
we are now glad that the wine failed 
ns; or we should have spoken much 
worse of your Majesty. The King had 
more magimniniity than his Attorney 
General, and they were dismissed.— 
And, in many libel causes that have 
been tried in this kingdom, there has 
been great occasion for this magna¬ 
nimity. ■“ 

Another occasion of^triumph has 
been afforded to the public, by a 
county election. Mr. Yorke, who is 
well known for shutting up the gal¬ 
lery of the House of commons, for his 
support of ministers, and the Impri* 
sonment of Mr. Gale Jones, received 
the appointment to a tollcrsbip of the 
exchequer, wocdi between two and 
three thousand a year. Inconsequence 
of this place, bis seat for Cambridge¬ 
shire became vacant, and he went 
down to his constituents to receive 
their approbation of his conduct, 
and to oe re-elected. Another can¬ 
didate, however, gave the county an 
opportunity of expressing their senti¬ 
ments ; cspecialiy as, in his advertise¬ 
ment, he declared his fixed aversion 
to the present ininisteis, and his ab¬ 
horrence of the chief features in their 
late member's conduct. A day of no- 
inination preceded the election, and 
an immense concourse of freeholders 
Cameforwara; on the appearance of 
Mr.'Yorke, he was greeted by them 
with all those salutes which are the 
most decisive expressions of popular 
disapprobation mid indignation. The 
two gentlemen, who proposed him, 
could scarcely be heard; and, when 
be came forward to speak for himself, 
bit voice was drowned in the hootings 
and hissings of the multitude. For 
•onto time the clamour continued; 
liasi the somisatioQ of Lord F. G. 


Osborne was scarcely heard: but, by 
degrees, the noise subsided, and Mr. 
Gunning was heard through a rerf 
animated speech, in which he j^assed 
in review Mr, Yoike's parliamentaiT 
conduct; bis subserviency to inkif** 
sters; his resistance of all reform; hh 
acceptance of place. Mr. Yorke waa 
now heard in his defence; but he 
could make no impression on his for* 
mer constituents; and, when thr High 
Sheritf took the sense of the meeting, 
it was declared to be most decidedly 
in favour of Lord F. Osborne, notone 
in ten holding up their hands in fa¬ 
vour of Mr. Yorke. 

The discomfited placeman retreated 
in great dismay from the field; and, 
after taking counsel with his friends, 
and finding how v^y unequal he was 
to the couinat, retired from the con* 
test. In fact, he might have consum* 
ed his tellership without gaining his 
object; and he considered that, if he 
lost the county, he had some grounds 
for saying,— 

Populus me siiilatt piaud^ 

Ipse domu 

Let the people hiss on, I can tell ra^ 
pence over at my leisure. On the day 
of election, only one edndidate ap¬ 
peared ; and Lord F. Osborne was 
declared duly elected in'tL'c midst of 
a greater concourse than was ever 
known upon such an occasion. The 
triumphant multitude followed the 
car or their favourite with songs of 
gratutation, and various allusions to 
the system and place of his defeated 
antagonist. In fact, it is cause of tri¬ 
umph to the whole country; and. In¬ 
dependently of the principles of Mr. 
Yorke, which met with a proper re¬ 
pulse, we cannot but think it highly 
innproper that a placeman should re¬ 
present a county. Let men of this 
description go to the petty boroughs, 
which, by local circumstances, are 
compelled to receive any man {hat is 
sent to them: but a county is not to 
be made subservient to a similar sys* 
tern. It ought to be Represented by 
men of independencef by men who 
will not sacrifice their votes to th^ 
shrine of interest, nor consider them¬ 
selves bound in gratitude to act in 
opposition to their constituents? 

Another circumstance has occurrej^ 
which must give general satisfactioUf 
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The thanks of the Commons have 
been given to Lord Wellington and 
other officers, for their conduct at 
the battle of Talavera; but in this 
Vote the exploits of a soldier were 
overlooked, who does hononr to the 
English name, and vvho has performed 
snore essential services than any other 
military commander in Spain. Had 
he been the head of our troops'on 
that da}', we apprehend, that no com¬ 
plaints would have been heard of the 
■want of ico-opcration of the Spani¬ 
ards: for he, who formed a corps of 
British, Portuguese, and Spaniards, 
and marched them within three 
leagues of Madrid, would have com¬ 
bined, with equal ease, the allied 
armies, and enabled them to profit by 
the bravery displayed in a battle, in 
an eager pursuit of a foiled enemy. 
In fact, the reader who cursorily only 
has attended to the late campaign of 
Spain, cannot fail of having remarked 
that, in the dispatches of the French 
and English to their respective cabi¬ 
nets, one English officer is mentioned 
with particular distinction. The 
scanty praise, doled out with parsi¬ 
monious hand in our Gazette, is 
amply compensated by the attention 
bestowed oa Sir Robert W ilson in the 
French disf^phes: for, with the ra¬ 
pidity an^sITni of his movements, he 
made such an impression on the ene- 
inv, that they estimated his little corps 
wtwelve thousand strong, and they 
were obliged to employ upwards of 
twenty thousand men in guarding 
against his measures. 

The fact is, that after the battle of 
Tatavera, when the French were 
pouring down upon our retreating 
army, the great point was to give time 
lo oiir troops, and, by every means in 
our power, to weaken the force of the 

f mrsuing enemy. In this l^rd Wel- 
ingtonhadno part: he was running 
away as fast he could; but Sir R. 
Wilson, by skilful manoeuvres, so em¬ 
ployed the enemy, that scveial days 
were lost to them in the pursuit.— 
That Sir Robert, at the head only of 
between thretfand four thousand men, 
could not conquer the numerous ar- 
,inic8 of the French is evident; but, 
througli6ut the arduous conflict, there 
were«not wanting various occasions of 
displaying the personal bravery of the 
individual, and the consummate skill 


of the commander. In both respects 
Sir R. Wilson claims thedistingnisbed 
regard of his countrymen; and it-gave 
us great pleasure, that both sides of 
the House concurred in tbeir testi¬ 
monies to his merits. 

A motion of thanks was introduced, 
by Mr. Hutchinson, info the House of 
Commons. The Minister, Mr. Can¬ 
ning, General Tarieton, Lord Castle- 
reagh, regretted that they could not 
support it; and each spoke highly in 
praise of the Lusitanian Legion and 
Its commander: but Sir James Hall 
declared thai the supposed informality 
did not weigh with him, and he should 
be glad to make this a precedent for 
similar thanks to similar merit. The 
mover of the question very properly, 
however, would not press it on the 
House; but, contented with the real 
thanks thus passed, withdrew his mo¬ 
tion. For our parts, we rejoice that 
the motion has been made; we re¬ 
joice that the merits of this distin¬ 
guished officer have thus been brought 
forward; for we arc persuaded, that, 
if Bonaparte had had such an officer 
in bis army, be would not be unem- * 
ployed; and wherever Sir Rober Wil¬ 
son is enlployed, it will be for the 
honour and advantage of his country. 

The paper, delivered by Earl Chat¬ 
ham to his Majesty, has had the eflect 
we expected. It could not be sup¬ 
posed that the House of Commons 
would be silent under such an act, 
wluch, in fact, if passed without no¬ 
tice, would render that good under¬ 
standing between commanders, which 
is so essential to the public service, in 
future, very problematical. If the 
royal car is to be poisoned by insinu¬ 
ations, what officer in the service can 
be safe } The Admiral has vindicated 
himself, in a paper, from the charges 
brought against him; and the military 
by sea and land will judge between tlic 
two refjorts. For our own paits, we 
do not scruple to say, that, entertain¬ 
ing now the same opinion of the land 
commander which was very general 
when the appointment^ was made 
known to the country, we are inclined 
to lay by far the greater stress on the 
account given by the gallant Admiral. 
The Earl, however, has had sufficient 
reason to lament the step he took. It 
has ended in the censure* of the House 
of Commons, and bis retircmetit froai 
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office. Bttt the ministry still keep 
their posts; and* though they are 
repeatedly as<ailed by their opponents 
fbr want of ability, seem not at all 
disposed to give way; nor does the. 
country take that interest in the dis¬ 
pute as might have been expected. 

The Walcheren business is n«t yet 
brought to a conclusion. A most vo¬ 
luminous report of examinations has 
been printeu, and the time of the 
members must have been pietty weJl 
occupied, if they give themselves 
much trouble to wade into their con¬ 
tents. The country is full of expec¬ 
tation for the result; if (l)e ministers 
can ward of the blow intended them, 
they may rest secure during the sum¬ 
mer. Several motions’ are eviiectcd 
to be founded on the report; and we 
stiquld iiope, in the abundant matter 
for censure, the medical buaid will 
not be neglected. 

Mr. Gale Jones still remains in pfi- 
Bon, and there is Uttle appearance of 
his release. The question of his con¬ 
finement lias been most ably argued 
by Sir F. Burdett, but the House of 
Commons were not inclined to give 
Ufi their assumed power. 

The piivilcge of "hutting up the 
gallery of llic Mouse has been excr- 
ci'^ed again, and on a curious question. 
The benchors of Lincoln’^ Inn have 
taken it into their heads to deny ac¬ 
cess to the bar to gentlemen who have 
been employed, in any part of their 
lives, in jmbiishing the reports of the 
House of CtMiimons. The exercise of 
talent in ^his manner, which has been 
practised by Johnson, Burke, Ferry, 
Mackintosh, Stephen^, and others of 
distinguished abilities, seems, to the 
wigged gentry, derogatory to their 
profession. It will lie sufficient that 
all sides of thfc House exprcshcd their 
di6ai>probation of tliis proceeding, on 
a motion being made upon the sub¬ 
ject by Mr. Shei'fdan, which was with¬ 
drawn, on the presumption that the 
benchers would dropthdr ill-advised 
resolution. Tlie debate could not be 
reported, as‘Mr. VVindliaiu enforced 
the standing orders for the exclusion 
of strani^ers: but it has transpired, 
that Mf-i^tephens did himself great 
honour by acknowledging tliat he was 
once a reporter himself, and that he 
thought It no derogation to any cha¬ 
ncier to have thus employed his ta- 
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lents. — Tn the course, of the debate 
manv pointed allusions were ^tade to 
Mr. Windham's conduct, which s^em 
to have touched him to the quick,' tie 
the report goes, that whatever slurs 
he has been pleased to cast upon the 
reporters, lie once was very anxiotts ’ 
that his speeches nnght be peculiarly 
noticed by them. A noble Lord.who 
was an honour to the English bar, 
and a great advocate for the liberty 
of the press, was said to be the author' 
of the scheme in Lincoln's Inn ; hut 
this statement is without foundation, 
as his Lordship never advised such a 
measure, nor was consulted upon the 
occasion. We are hot surprised at 
the attempt to degrade a class in 
literature, as we have too frequent 
reasons to perceive tliat even men, 
who liave been raised mei-ely by their 
talents, have been apt to repress, at 
much as in them lies, those who are 
moving in the same career; but the 
gentlemen of the har would be dis¬ 
graced indeed, if they were afraid of 
admitting talents into their profession. 
So far from refusing reporters a place 
at the bar, we cannot but think that 
the gallery of the house of commons is 
a far better place h>r the education of 
a barrister than the desk of a special 
pleader.- * ^ 

Abroad, the marriage of the'Em¬ 
peror occupies the attention of the 
French, and greater preparations arc* 
made on the occasion than that king¬ 
dom, or perhaps the world, ever saw. 
Blit the mind of the ^Emperor is not 
absorbed efitirelv in this event. He 
continues his 'plans for tlie govern¬ 
ment of Edrope. Hanover is finally 
settled, ft is removed from the Bruns¬ 
wick to the N‘u|>oleon family. At one. 
time, report prevailed, that its destiny 
was delayed with a view of making 
some impression on its former head 
in a negotiation for peace; but the 
decree, issued from Cassel, dcelaripg 
its annexation to the throne of West- 
)ba!ia, has put an end to these con- 
, ectures. Indeed it could not easily 
save been reconciled to life language 
held in England respecting Boua- 
parte, that our sovereign should be 
enlisted in the number of his vassal 
kings. Germany now seems to be 
fixed; the Kiug of Westphalia will be 
a considerable tovereiga; and, when 
we consider the part that naoover bii 
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been obliged to talcc in our ^vars* the 
reparation of its interests from those 
of this country will not excite very 
considerable regrets in any quarter. 

Bavaria has not entirely organised 
its new possessions in the Tyrol j and 
many terrible executions have taken 
place in that unhappy country. By all 
accounts, bowcver,tranqnillity,£>r the 
appearance of it, is restored in most 
parts: but the unquiet state of its in¬ 
habitants may give rise lo new changes, 
particularly in the southern parts,— 
Changes are talked of with respect to 
Silesia, which may not he favourable 
to Prussia j but the new marriage will 
make strange alterations. Prussia is 
making great exertions to pay her debt 
to France) but she has to deal with 
a hard taskmaster, and scarcely will 
she ever recover from her depression. 
The destiny of Holland has lemained 
long in suspense. It is still a kingdom \ 
but its king is at Paris. The Dutch 
will be glad of his return to them, 
that they may retain some portion at 
least of indepeudenco, and, hy means 
of their sovereign, be freed from the 
vexations of a despotism, which must 
' ruin their commerce. However, we 
must wait the leisure of the great Em¬ 
peror, before the state of the country 
Is coqi|>ltiely asceitained; and his 
brodicnnay stiii be designed to be the 
king of Portugal. 

In Austria, nothing is thought or 
talked of but the, marriage. The fallen 
house of Hapsburgh is raised from its 
depression, and is glorying in its 
union with the house of Ajaccio,— 
The poor girl, who, a few mouths ago, 
was fleeing away in distraction from, 
the arms of France, is now to be de¬ 
livered up in great pomp and splen¬ 
dour, and to make a glorious parade 
through Germany, with kings and 
princes in her train, tp share the 
throne of the great {Imperor of Eu¬ 
rope.^ Balls and feasts mark her de¬ 
parture from Vienna; in every place 
splendid preparations are making for 
her reception, and among the queens 
chosen toadorn her train, the Princess 
Royal of England is promoted, it is 
said, to this high honour. The funds 
liave,riscn| however, at Vienna upon 
the occasion, and that unfortunate 
country may expect some years of 
peace to recover from wounds so 
severely inflicted upon her- 


At the beginning of the last war^ 
Bonaparte was said to have assured' 
the king of Bavaria that he would 
exalt bis house far beyond the mo|t 
sanguine expectations of his prede¬ 
cessors. He has performed his pro¬ 
mise ; but tjliis marriage may dash his 
future hopes, if not cha^e his fron¬ 
tiers towards Austria. Pretexts arc 
easily found: yet the prudence pf 
Bonaparte may prevent any increase . 
of Austria towards Germany, and tlic 
ncwalliance portends rather mischiefs 
to the Turks. If France is in earnest, 
and prompts Austria to the attack* 
iiofliing can preserve Constantinople. 
Though the Turks have made such 
resistance to the Russions, it would 
be unavailing against the rapid 
inarches of the French; and, if the 
Jattersccured to tliemselves all Greece, 
it might easily a<,conmiodate .Austria 
with the fertile provinces between tlic 
Danube and the 'I hrucian mountains. 
As to England, it is peifectly insig¬ 
nificant what part it takes! Tl5e pos¬ 
session of the Republic of the JSoven 
Islands, and the seizure of a few 
islands in the Archipelago, will be all 
that falls to its share. Constantinop^u 
-must fall, and its ruin, or rather its 
revival, cannot long be delayed. 

The efiect of the marriage on Rus¬ 
sia is not known. The rumours of a 
disagreement between this country 
and France do not seem to have any 
solid foundation. Russia has gained 
its ends in Finland, and will, in case 
of nn approaching partition of Tur¬ 
key, be a sharer in the spoils. The 
other northern courts of Sweden and 
Denmark scein to be free from any 
present agitation; though Denmark 
cannot but entertain some apprehen¬ 
sions, that its new neighbour of West¬ 
phalia may trench a little upon her 
territories. 

In a review of Europe at such an 
important time, the eye naturally 
turns to the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal. Had the inhabitants of 
these countries been impressed with 
the manly feelings which sentiments 
of liberty and independence inspire, 
how grieved must we not be at their 
present situation.—What a melan¬ 
choly sight U itow presented to us !— 
A population of above ten millions, 
assisted by the arnrs of Great Britain, 
is subdued by little more ^an e bun- 
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dred thotisand Fncnchmen. They 
have penetrated now lo the sands^ 
which hei>atatc Gibraltar from the 
main land, and threaten a very dif¬ 
ferent mode of attack upon that im¬ 
portant fortress. Another party is 
advanced to the attack of (^adizj but 
nothin;^ has been effected of inipoit- 
a(»cc, as yet, against that town. Its fate 
eaniiot, however, be ion^ retarded.— 
VV’^e have secured one tdace for our¬ 
selves, the possession of the Spaniards 
in Afiica; and with Ceuta on one 
side, and (Jibialtar on the other, we 
arc effccinally the masters of this 
entrance into-the Meditcnancan. 

Uut wl)at have we been about all 
this time, and wliat has been the real 
slate of the,Spaniaids? TbisisAxell 
expressed in tiie Introduction to a 
translation of the Piince of Macliia- 
veili, •)/ Mr. Byerley, a work well 
studied by Bonaparte, and from whicji 
our statesmen, if tliey could con- 
dc&cc»d to gather knowledge from the 
experience and wisdom of past times, 
might have derived some useful les- 
f,ons: — “Was it," says the writer, 
“ to re|)Iace a f'aitliful ally on the 
throne ? No. Charles the IVth, the 
legitimate sovoicign, was our enemy, 
—Was it til lescue a nation from 
slavery? No. The Spanish nation 
groaned under the bitterest system of 
op.pixs'.ion, plundeicd by monks, and 
trodden under foot by the nobles.— 
What then wfts our motive > It was 
to j)revent Bonaparte from acquiring 
a greater preponderance of power. 
This, I allow, was a sufficient motive 
for our interposition, hM a rational 
hope of success offered itselfj but, 
that suchv>'as never the case we might 
have been long ago convinced. Wc 
wonder, and so must every one who 
is not aware of the cause, that nine 
niitljons, though assisted by fifty 
thousand British troops, cannot ex* 
pel eighty or one hundred thousand 
Frenchmen. Shall f declare the truth? 
The Spaniards, freed from their for¬ 
mer galling yoke, shudder at the idea 
of its return. Their condition may 
be ameliorated, but cannot be ren- 
derc4 worse. Under the old govern¬ 
ment, they were mere beasts of bur¬ 
then : they now breathe, their eyes 
are opened, and they feel they are 
men. The race of 'Bonaparte they 
maj despise ^ but theBourooos tb^ 


detest. llaving%nce tasted of free¬ 
dom, should they reject Joseph Bo¬ 
naparte, and diivc the French out of 
S|)ain, they will never return to the 
yoke of IVrdinand the Vlltti." 

If Spain has been degraded bv a vile 
oppressive government, and by the 
galling yoke of priestcraft and the in- 
quisitmn, Portugal has, if any thit^g 
cuuid be worse, sunk deeper into the 
al>vss of moial turpitude. A long 
connection with our nation did not 
teud ill the least to ameliorate its fate, 
and the chains of superstition could 
not be broken but by evtcrnal force. 
Portugal may rejoice, as well as Spain, 
that a now a?ra is opening to her; and 
however melancholy it* inav be to us, 
us Englishmen, that she stiould owe 
licr rise in the moral woild to a rival 
nation, still w'e must congratulate the 
human race that the sun of knowledge 
will ea'tt his beams at last upon this 
benighted country. Whether the 
I'rcnrh conqueror not, such circum¬ 
stances have arisen, as must place the 
Poriugucse in a better situation: but 
we caniiot expect that, even with our 
u.ssistance, they will preserve the in- 
depcndcnccof their country. 

ill America, have been long debates 
on the subject of the intercourse be- 
tvveen tlie United States and* F^ope, 
'J'he contending; powers place Uiein 
in a very difficult situation: ^ but 
the advantages of ]>eace will pre¬ 
vent them troin coming to liostjlities 
with eillier party. The Massachusets^ 
inobt devoted to conimcrcei diead a 
w'ar with England; the other pro¬ 
vinces set in competition wilth the 
ruin of their trade, the advantages to 
be gained by a seizure of the two 
Canadas and Nova Scotia, But we 
trust, and we arc justified in our con¬ 
jectures by the speech of the American 
ambassador at a late public meeting, 
that there will be no rupture between 
the two coyniries. Whatever may bo 
the inconveniences attending thc^r 
trade, they are far short of what will 
be experienced by a,state of war.— 
Their country is destined*to be the 
refuge of arts, civilization, and sci¬ 
ence; which eaimot preserve theip 
abode in the realms of despotism. 

The West Indies have afforded^ 
triumph'to the British arms. *Gauda* 
loupe, the last sugar island of tho 
French, bait surrendered to the valour 
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of our troopi, cond#ted in a very 
different manner from those on the 
Antwerp expedition. The navy, in 
this case, had little opportunity of 
distingnishing itself, and the army 
deserves its well-earned laurels. The 
chief importance of the conquest is 
the seizure of a place whence issued 
a vast numbef of privateers to annoy 
our trade in the Wcstjndies. We 
might fairly leave Bonaparte to his 
triumph on the continent, could wc 
be content with the advantages aflFord- 
ed to us by our marine superiority; 
for, whilst we cannot injure him by 
land, by the possession of islands, 
which we can alwdys command, we 
might ever prevent him from doing 
ua an injury. Our dear-bought ex¬ 
perience at Walcheren and in Spain 
will, we hope, teach us wisdom*for the 
future, and wc may then despise the 
threats of the great conqueror. 

In the House of Commons the great 
business has been the enquiry into the 
Walcheren expedition, on which, at- 
this moment of writing, are expected 
long debates for several days. This 
no-planned expedition, branching out 
hito several plans impossible of exe¬ 
cution, andiiUed with disaster, would 
ruin any ministry: but we hope that 
it will not‘give in till the deserved 
ccnsihes h^ve-attacbed to it# conduct. 
—L<*i^ Wellington’s pension'has pass- 
itd, in spite of the petition of the city 
of London. But we agree entirely 
with that petition^ that “we do nofc 
recognise in the militarv conduct of 
Lord Wellington any claims to na¬ 
tional remuneration. That in the 
short period of bis services in Europe, 
not amounting to two years, wc have 
seen his gaHant services in Portugal 
lead only to the disgraceful and scan¬ 
dalous convention of Clutra, signed 
by his own hdnd—a transaction the 
sound of which must be ever hateful 
to British "ears, and which has fixed an 
, indelible stain on the character an/1 
honour of the country. In Spain we 
have seen the valour he displayed in 
repulsing the French atTalavera,with 
^mense loss of lives, produce no 
dther consequences thap bis almost 
immediat^e .and rapi4 retreat, under 
the mortifying and disastrous circum¬ 
stance of being cpmpalied to kave his 
tick and woundkd to the care of his 
exsemy: ibai we conceive it to be due 


to the nation, before its resources shall 
be thus applied, tha^ the most rigid 
inquiry should be made, wliy the va¬ 
lour of its armies has been uselessly 
employed.” The peerage and pension 
thus acquired bvLord Wellington will 
nut be without its appropriate marks 
in the records of the city of Londorr. 

In the petition, notice is taken of 
the obstacles thrown in the way oflheir 
preceding petitions to the king; and, 
in the House of liOrds, the Marquis of 
Lausdowne brought forward amotion 
on the King's answer to that of the 
Corpmon CoimciJ; that his Majesty 
should be prayed to inform the Flouse 
who weie the advisers of such an an¬ 
swer.—Lord Liverpool replied, that 
the whole of the ministry, with the ex¬ 
ception of Lord Chatham, advised the 
measure; and, if the thing wcie to be 
dune again, he should advise a similar 
answer.—Lord Rosslyn contended that 
the Earl had done alt that a comman ¬ 
der placed in his situation could do,- 
Lord Holland declared the plain mat¬ 
ter at issue to be, whether his Majes¬ 
ty’s ministeis were in possession oCthe 
information which had subsequently 
m)pcared from the narrative of Lord 
Chatham at the time they gave the 
answer. Jf they had the information, 
they would be called upon to account 
fur their conduct in returning such an 
answer; if they had not the informa¬ 
tion, then it would appear that they 
themselves had not the<conhdcnce of 
his Maje.«ty, but had been supplanted 
by one of their colleagues. He had 
been rebuked for saying, that there 
was an influence behind the throne, 
distinct from that of the ostensible 
servants of the crown—whose-influ- 
encealone the constitution recognised: 
but be contended, that if it should ap¬ 
pear that this narrative had been given 
in without the knowledge of the mini 
sters, if they were kept in perfect ig¬ 
norance on this point; in whgt situa¬ 
tion did they stand } They presented 
the disgraceful sight of a set of men, 
submissiv^enough to continue in of¬ 
fice without the confidence of either 
their sovereign or their country.— 
Lord Westmoreland asserted, that the 
ministers would come oat of the Wal- 
cberen enquiry with honour; that 
the country would think that they 
not only oone their duty, but thaL 
with the means they possessed^ thjeV 
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vrr>ul<l have been highly blameable if submit to the King a pHl^r, bearings 
they had not made the attempt to dc- date the 15th of October* purporting ■ 
strOy the arsenal at Antwerp. The to be a narrative of the proceediui^ 
conduct of ministers, he said, would of his Majesty's land forfces under bii 
appear more bright when compared command, of which he wi|hbeld all 
with the incapacity of their predeces- ^tnowledge from his Majesty's mini- 
sors.—Lord (irey supported the mo- aters, and the admiral commanding 
lion.—l .ord Mulgrave professed his the naval part of the expedition, whose 
readiness to take his share of responsi- conduct he had implicated in no fewer 
bility for the King's answer* but he thsAi twelve parts of his narrative; and 
begged it to be understood, that it tbat, on the lOth of February, it bad 
was in complete ignorance of Lvjrd been returned inconsequence of a fe- 
Chatham’s narrative. IJad he known queslfrom him to that eftect, and that 
the.charges contained in it, he should the same was again tendered on the 
have communicated it to Admiral 14th of February to his Majesty, bav- 
Strachan, and applied to that officer ing been altered by the omission of a 
for a narrative aho. When he ad- paragraph, containing an opinion, the 
vised the leply to tlie city, it was substance of which, from the exami- 
gvounded on the dispatches of tile two nation of Lord Chatham, they had 
commanders, in which was nothing hut not been able lo-ascertain.—Secondly, 
mutual panegyrics. It was painful for that it is the opinion of this House* 
him to make the < observations, which that dohn Earl of Chatham, having 
circumstances had rendered necessary, thus acted, had been guilty of an un- 
He felt that the gallant professiim of constitutional abuse of the privilego 
the navy, and himself also, were put he enjoyed of having access to the 
oif their defence Ijefore the Uousei throne, which could not but tdnd to 
and he should fed himself unworthy be highly injurious to the public ser- 
of the high office he had the honour vice, 

to hold, if he did not, in such a case, The House did not come to a deci- 
discard any consideration of piivate sion on the night tlie motion was of- 
jHMecinal connection.—Lord Grenville fered, the demur being occasioned 
connneuded the open conduct of tivc from the circumstance of theexami- 
first lord of the admiralty, deprecating nation of Lord ('luith(im not having 
the existence-of adouhie government; been printed in time for thqjnembers 
for nothing appeared to him more pre- to hav^'e completely digested: its con- 
postcious, than that, wliilc one set of tents. A very animated debate took 
gentlemen possessed the osten‘.ible si- place on the next night, when Mf. 
tuations, another should enjoy the ('aiming jneposed, as an amendment, 
powerofsecretlyinfluencingtneKing, that the House had seen with regret 
and thus rendering ft impossible for that the report of Lord riigthara had 
ministers to execute the duties of their been presented to bis Majesty, without 
office with juftice to themselves or having gone through the re{j;ular de- 
to the country. Here was the first in- partment, and without having beea 
stance in which this mischievous in- previously committed to^ his coi- 
tiuence was clearly proved to prevail: leagues, and that the desire of secrecy 
and they, who wished to prcsertC the expressed by his Lordship was a thing 
constitution, who wis.bed to expose which ought not ti* be countenanced* 
the character and to defeat the views as it might be pernicious to hi* Ma- 
<»f those who patronised such influ- jesty's servme and the interests of the 
ence, would vote for the moiion.--Ori country.—The ('hanccilor of t]ie Ex- 
a division, there were for it 90, and chequer moved the previous question; 
against it 1S6, leaving a majority to when there appealed for it 188, and 
ministers of 4^ against it SSI, the minister being beat 

in the Commons, Mr, Whitbread by a majority of 33; ifter which 
was more successful; and. after a most Canning's amendiiient was adopted 
eloquent speech, inoveo, that John without a division; and on Mr, Whit- 
Earl of Chatham, having requested bread's motion, it was agreed that this 
permission of his Majesty to present censure sliould be laid at thejbot of 
,to him a narrative of his proceedings* the throne, 
did) oa the 15tb pf January, privatdy Thus the narrative hai laet with tls% 
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contempt ni^hicb it deserves; and the their seats: but tliev^ remain in to hear 
ministry have been exposed in such a the motions, that will cover them with 
manner^ that if England were what it still greater disgrace, on the Walcho- 
used to be, they would have resigned ren expedition. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The continuation of the life of Vogel came too late for insertion tliis month. 

X Y Z.’* must excuse us from complying with his request. 

l^lany poetical communications are waiting for want of room. Wc can only recom* 
mend patience. 
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a Plav, in Five Acta; founded upon- 
Massinger’s Comedy of the City Ma¬ 
dam : gs performed at the Lyceum 
Theatre. By Sir J. Bland Burgess^ 
Bart. 2 s. 6 d. 

£DUCATU>N.' ! - 

A French anA^nghsh, and English 
Orabnat;y,\ By M, do 
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Guy*s RchocJ Geogiaphy, on a new 
easy Plan; coos^rtsing not only a 
complete general Description, but 
muon topographical Information. In 
a wclbdigestca Order" l8mo. 3s. 

The 1) iiiversal Explanatory Reat^er, 
calculated to ^si^t both Teacher and 
Pupil. By W. Pinnock. iSino. 68, 
A Cornish English Vocabulary; 
and a Vocabular^y of local Names, 
chiefly Saxon; and a provincial Glos¬ 
sary. By the Rev. R. Polwhele. 4lo. 
2ls". 

HISTORY. 

« Historical Sketches of the South of 
India, in an Attempt to trace the His¬ 
tory of Mysore, By Lieut. Col. M. 
Wilks. 4-to. 

C'aledoniaj or an Account, histo¬ 
rical and topographical, of North Bri¬ 
tain, from the ipost ancient to the 
present Times. By G. Chalmers, 
F.R.S, and S.A. Vol. II. 4to. 31.Ss.j 
or on roval paper, 4l. 14 h. 6d. *. 

^A History of the Mahrattas: to 
which is prefixed, an historical Skettth 
of the Decan. By L, S. Waring, 4to. 

13S. 

The Beauties of England and Wales, 
or Delineations, topographical, histo¬ 
rical, and descriptive, of each County. 
Vol. II, By the Hcv. J. Evans and J. 
Biitton. 8vo. ll. 5s. 

LAW. 

Ob'»ervations on the Ciiminal Law 
of England, as it relates to C'apltal 
Punishments, and on the Mode in 
which it is to be administered. By 
Sir S. Roniilly. 23. 

The J udgi^ient of the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Nicoli, LL.D. in Can^^e pro¬ 
moted by Kemp against Wickes, 
<Uerk, for refusing to bury an Infant 
Child who had been baptized by a 
dissenting Minister. Taken in Short- 
Hand by Mr. Gurney. Is. 6d. 

MtSCCLtAHEOUS. 

An Outline of a Plan for the more 
easily registering and better securing 
of charitable Donations. l$i 

A ‘Letter from Colonel Veriault de 
Cbarmiily to Lieut.-GcD. B*. Tafielon. 
Ss. ( 

iiieut.-GeD. Tarleton's Reply to the 
above, is. 

‘ * Brief Remarks upon the public Let¬ 
ter of Sir R. Stracnah and the Narra¬ 
tive of the Earl of Chatham. 88. 

' n^flecUons on the Abusdapet of 


Paper in Circulation, and the Scard^ 
of Specie. By Sir P. Praocils 
2s. 

An Enquiry into the Eilects pro* 
duced on the national Currency and 
Rates of Exchange by the Bank Re* 
striction Bill. By R. Mushett 3$. 6dt 

A Letter from an Officer at Madras 
to a Friend formerly in tliat Service 
noVr in England; exhibiting theRise« , 
Progress, and actual State of the laie/ 
unfortunate Insurrection in the Indiatk 
Army. Ss. 6d. 

The Fortunate Departure; an hit* 
torical Account, dramatised as best 
suited to convey an Idea of tlie horrid 
Excesses committed by the Frea^ 
Army on their Irruption info Portu¬ 
gal, and the fortunate Departure of 
the Prince Regent and Family on the 
Eve of their Entrance into Lisbon* 

A new Collection of Enigmas* Cha¬ 
rades, Transpositions, &c. fc. 4Si 

The Spirit of the p^dic Journals 
for 1809. VoLXlIL isino, ys. 

Desultory Reflections on Banks in 
general, and the System pf keeping 
up a false Capital by accommodation 
Paper, isino. 58. 

An Account of theOrigm, Prjigresf, 
and Ch^nsequeuccs of the Discoutentt 
in the Artnv on the^Madras Esta¬ 
blishment. By a GentienU^n, 8vak 
8s, 

The Princes transkted from the 
original Italian qf.Niccolo Macl^a- 
velli. To which is pijefixed an Intro* 
duct^on, stiewiiig thG clqflC Anglctfy 
between the Principles of Hlfachiay^Ui 
and the Actions of Bonaparte. By J, 
Scott Byerley. avo. 93- * Sherwood 
d’ndCo. -I 

A Sepond Le^r, tq, J. Cokert of 
New College,^ Esq. upon thp Subject 
of his Reflections on the late Election 
of a Chancellor for the University of 
Oxford. Is. 

An Answer to a Letter* addressed 
Iw the Rev. £. Copleston to J. Coker* 
Esq. 6s. *; 

A Treatise on the Origin and Na¬ 
ture of.Dignities, or Titles of Honour. 
By W. Cruise, Esq. ^Vo. fOs. ed. 

Josephine, or the Advantages, of a 
Summer,. Intended for the IntUue* 
tion and Amusement o^ Yonp|; Xd|« 
,die8. ismo. 3s. ^ 4 

The Prisopi orTgles nf . fc, 
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Document in Jastification of the 
^irure and Disposal of the Throne 
of Spain. By Napoteoa Bonaparte. 

The In»pi*ew considered as the 
why British Seamen desert 
fnnn our Service to the Americans. 

!s.6d. 

Two Letters: the First contaitijn^ 
tome Kcmarkt on the Meeting fidd 
the 5th NOv. to celebrate the 
Aec|uitta!l of Messrs; Hardy, J. H. 
Topkci Thelwali, aiui others, in NoV. 
1794 ; the Second, containing a short 
coftnpnrative Sketch of our practical 
Constitution, in ancient Times and 
the present. 2s. 

A short Lettet to the Rev. C. T.' 
Munnings. exfmsing the Futility of 
Ills pretended agricultural luiprove- 
tnenti. is. 

The Stranger in Reading. In aSe- 
vlea of Letters froln a Traveller to his 
Friend in London. i'2ino. 7s. 

Anhistonoal and critical Essay on 
the Life and Character of Petraich. 
or. 9vo, 10s. 6d, - 

Tunbridge Weils and its Neighbour¬ 
hood. Illustrated by a Serie of Etch-, 
ings and historical descriptions. By 
-P. Aimswick.* Esq. 4to. 4l. 14s. 0d, 
MEDICAt. AND SURGICAL. 

An Enquiry onto the Nature, ('auseS, 
4md Cuae of n^droHiorax; illustrated 
by interesting Cases. By L. Maclean. 
•%Lp. 8vd. 12s. • 

Dbs^'vations on the Walchercn 
Dneatfes whkrh atfected the British 
Sdidibfs in the Expeditiou to the 
Beheldt. ' By G. P. Bawson, 8vo. 
ft* 

HinH for 'the Treatment, of the 
principal Dishes of infancy and 
CJhildnood. adapted to the Lh«e of Pa¬ 
rent* By J. fiainilton, M.O. 8vo. 

Bsi ' 

A practical Treatise on Tinea Ca¬ 
pitis Contagiosi. and its Cure, By 
W. CJooke. 8vo, IQs. Bd. 

MILITARY. 

Practical Instructions to youn^Offi** 
.tersp relative to the interior Disci* 

S ine of a Begimeut of Foot By 
idbr T. Chamberiarn. fc. 58. 
^ketchea of military Costume in 
Bpaitk and PortugaL Intended as a 
Siippienient to Mr.'^Bradfbrd's View 
in 9poin and PortugaL folio, si sst 
Sketch of tbe Campaign of it^in 
Spain and Portugal is. 


KOVEtS. 

The Scottish Chiefs; a Romance. 
By Miss Jane Po'rtcfr. 5 vols. 1 L f ds. 

A Suffolk Tale, dr the Perddious 
Guardian. By H. Roche.'Esq. S 
vols Ps. 

The Wife. By Maria Benton, fi 
vols. 1^. 6d. 

Julip FUz Clarence, and other 
Talcs. By Mrs. Sinclair, 8 vols. 15s. 

Ethelia; a Tale. By J. Harvey. 3 
vols. 12s. 

Ferdinand and Ordella': a Russian 
Story. With authentic Anecdotes of 
the Russian Court after the Demise tff 
Peter the Great, By P. Parlante. 2 
vols. 8vo. 346. 

Madness the Rage* or Memoirs of 
a Man witliout a Name. 2 vols. 308. 

POJiTRY. 

Pursuits of Agriculture: a satirical 
Poem, with Notes* Canto III. 2fi.6d. 

Select Beauties of ancient English 
Poetry. With Remarks, by the late 
H. Headley, A.B.; and a biograph;cai 
Sketch, by the Rev. H. Kelt, B.D. S 
vols. 34s. 

The Favourite Village J with an ad¬ 
ditional Poem, (now drst published), 
and a I'ragedy. By tfie Rev. J. Hur- 
dis, l).D. 8vo. los. 5d. 

Cveitiiide of W><>ming,'and other 
Poems. By T. Campbell, fc. Qs. 

Poems. By Mary U. Mitfoi d. 8vo. 
78.^ 

Select Poems from the Hesperides; 
or Works, both human and divine* 
of R. Herrick, Esq. With occabiunal 
Remarks. ByJ.N. ftvo. 8$. 

A Selection frwu the P^oetical 
Woiks ofT.-Carew. 4s. 

Another Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
5Sf 6d. 

The Borough* a Poem, in 74 Let¬ 
ters. Bv the Rev. G. Crabbe. 2 vols. 
30>. 6d. ‘ 

TheS[ianiacd and Slorlamh: with 
other Ppems. By P. Fitzgerald, Esq. 
fc, 58. 

The Khigh< of ,\Valcheren: a Hu- 
dibrastic Poeni. 2 s. 

The Age: a Poem. Svo. 7fi. 6d. 
political. • 

A Letter from the RightsHon. Lord 
ViscountMelvIlle to the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, relative to the Esta¬ 
blishment of a Na val Arsenal at North- 
fleet. 28 . Gd« 

A lAtter to the Right Hon. Per-, 
cival, &C.. upon kia reported Corre- 
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ipondetice with Lord Viscount Mel- 
yiUe, tn Rejference “lo the Return of 
^at noble l^rd to Power. 2s. 6d. 

A Series of Letteis; in which the 
I^iiects of the recent Proceedings in 
Che Court of King's Bench* on the 
Testimony of Colonel Wardle and the 
Character of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York* are considered. ls.6d. 

Preparatory. Studies for political 
Reformers. 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on the Documents 
laid before Parliament, including the 
jBvidence heard at the Bar, on the 
Subject of the late Expedition to the 
Scheldt. 5s. 

The British Expose, or comparative 
Views of the poetical StatrM)f CSreat 
Bi'ttain and the European Continent, 
A.D. 1810. 2 k. 

A Plan fur makin;^: a universal 
Peace in such a Manner, that War 
can be no more. By J. Ker. I|^. 

The Suhstanep of a SfHicch delwer- 
ed.by J. Mairvatt, Esq. in the House 
of Commons, Peb. 20, IBIO. Is. 6d.* 

A Vindication of the Peers Right 
to advise the Crown. To which arc 
prefixed the Debates which occurred 
on that Subject in both Houses of 
pHpIiauicin in Dec. 1783. 2s. 

'Phe Diplomatic Policy of Mr. Mad- 
dibou unveiled, in Strictures upon the 
late Correspondence between Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Jackson. 2b. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
V'ibcount Melville on the Subject of 
bis Lordship's Letter to the Right 
Hon S. Perceval* lespecting a Naval 
Arsenal at Northflect. By the Right 
Han. G. Rose. Is. 

aXLlGlON. 

. Sermon, and other Discourses. By 
the late llcv, S. Lavington. Vol. 11. 
9^'u. I0s.6<l. 

The Festivals and Pasts of the 


Church of Eoglaad... Abridged from 
the Works of the excellent and pious 
Mr. Neho^ By E. Belson. fiVo* 7s. 

Sermons on the Person and Office 
of the Redeemer* and on the Faith 
and Practice of the Redeemed. By 
W. Jesse* A.M. 8vo. lOs. Od. 

Scripture Characters^ in a Series 
of .practical Bernioos* preached at St. 
James's* Bath. By the Rev, R. Wwv 
ner. ISiiio. 5s. 

The Ecclesiastical and University 
Annual Roister for the Year 1809* 
8 vo. 158. 

The Ecclesiastical Index; contain¬ 
ing a List of the Benefices, with their 
Valuations* Patrons* and Number of 
Pai ishiuners, drc. 78.6d. 

The History of our Lord and Sa¬ 
viour .lesus Christ. Arranged accord¬ 
ing to the Order of Time, and in the 
exact Words of the Pour Gospels, 
royal 8vo. ll. 6s. 

Personal Refoim the only sure and 
effectual Basis of national Reform. By 
the Rev. C. Moiire, M.A. 2s. 

The Duty of Church Communion: 
a Sermon. By E. Pearson* D.D* 6<1. 

Sermons on devotional, evangeli¬ 
cal, and practical Subjects. By J. 
Toulmiii* D.D. 8vo. 9s. 

Remarks on the State yf the Church# 
and on the rapid Increase of Protps-^ 
taut Dissenters. Is. Gd. 

TRADC. , 

The Merchant's Calculator; ornew, 
com]dete, and extended Re^y Rec¬ 
koner. Adapted to the Use of Mer-> 
cluuUs and Dealers in every Brangh 
of Trade. By C. P. Walker. 8vo. 
ll. los. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Narrative of a Voyage to SUVir 
nam. -By Baron Albert Von Sack. 
4to. ll.7s. 


HISTORICAL 

I 

WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 

Observations oh the Earl ot 
Chatham’s Statement of his 
Proceedings; doted Oct. 15, pre¬ 
sented to the King Fch. 14. 

No. I —Copy of a Letter from Rear-Admi¬ 
ral Sir H. J. Strachan to J. W. Croker* 
&q. oil Lord Chathaiirs having pro¬ 
duced a ;>rivate Note of the Rcar-AdinL 
•ral’si respecting provislous, See. 

VInivehsal Mag, Vol.XIH. 


CHRONICLE. 

Sir, Z>ncbn, Fefr.28* 1810. 

1 understand that Lord Chafhotn 
last night produced a private note of 
mine, under date the 27th of August, 
on the subject of provisions and other 
matters, to the House of Commons. 

The allusion to provisions in Uiat 
note was in consequence of an cTror 
iu the statement which was given to 
me from the piincipbl agent of trgns* 

2I 
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pdrti, r«tpect1ng ihc provision* of th^ 
army but it was initn^lAtely cor¬ 
rected,* and, I think (I am hot certain) 
subsequently rcpoiteil their lord¬ 
ships. 

I mention this tha^ their lordships 
ipay be convinced of piy anxiety to 
prevent any improper impression in 
regard to the supply of provisions'for 
the army. 

,The observations which I made in 
that note, to meet the feelings of his 
lot^ship, on the view he had taken of 
the difficulties which presented them¬ 
selves on his expectation of success, 
appear to me unimportant; the thing 
was decided upon; it was not a mo- 
merrt to analyse the principles of that 
decision, and my public‘letters, and 
examination at the bar of the House 
Of Commons, will, I trust, have ex¬ 
plained my sentiments diid decision 
upon this subject. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, . 

Your very humble servant, 

R. J. SXftAClIAN. 

John Wilion Craker^ Bsq. e^c. 

Admiraltif, 

No. 11 —Copy of a Letter from Rear-Ad- 
mttal Sir It. Strachan to J.*W. Croker, 
£sq. respecting the Statement of the 
Earl of Chatham. 


ceived, had ad^^ the improipriety 
(to use no stronger tenn) of endea- 
vouriug to excul^)kte himself by pri 
vate insinuation* agaihst the conduct 
of others. 

Every officer has a j^ust ri|;ht, and 
where be really believes failure to 
have arisen from the'misconduct'or 
negligence of those with whom he 
has been associated in a joint com¬ 
mand, is in duty bound, in ,many 
cases, to state his opinion officially to 
the Government. 

It is ihfen for his Majesty to judgjp 
of the propriety and necessity of insti¬ 
tuting any enquiry upon the subject; 
but to assume the privilege of convey¬ 
ing piivatc insinuations to the preju¬ 
dice of others, from whose know¬ 
ledge they are studiously concealed, 
must prove utterly destructive of all 
mutual confidence in joint operations 
of the army and navy. 

Their lord.'-hips will now he able to 
judge whether there is any founda¬ 
tion for the imputations, that the de¬ 
lays originated with myself, or Witli 
any others in the naval service; or 
whether, during iny command on the 
late Expedition, any proceeding on 
my part has in any respect justified 
the line of conduct which Lord Chat¬ 
ham has thought fit to adopt towards 
me. 


SiK, ’Ifondon, IMarckb, 1810. Upon this subject, that I may not 

^ When I solicited niy Lords Com- intcTnipt my observations upon Ins 
tnitsioners'of the Admiralty to pro- lordship’s statement, 1 will nowad- 
cure for me an authentic copy of the vert to my letter of the S7th of Au- 
nbBtetnent of hoi ti Chatham upon the gust. 

late.E 5 ipediiion to the Scheldt, I made That letter was an official one; I 
that request in the hope that I should have already expressed my regret that 
be permitted, after examining the it was so inadvertently worded, as tp 
aq^iect of that paper, to submit to excite ajry suspicioo of my imputing 
their lordships consideration such ob- blame' to the Commander-ifi-Chicf of 
servatiofls as might arise from it; and the Army, on the ground of his then 
1 have now to request that you will determining to abandon any further 
convey to their lordships my thanks* attempt in the Scheldt, 
for the transmission of the paper, and , I was not aware tl^t any expressions 
at tbe same time solicit their attention v^hich I might have considered my- 
la observations upon it, which 1 self justified in using for the purpose 
U]m now the honour to inclose. of conveying my sentiments to their 

Feeling perfectly conscious that lerdsbips, would have been given to 
every exerttou had been made by me the woild, if they should have been 
in forwarding the objects of the expe- thought injurious to the character 
ditipn, gnd ^that no blame could be of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
justly imppted to myself or the Navy, Forces. 

I c«u1a pqt possibly suspect that Lord in my letter to Lord Chatham of 
Chathami to tlie irregularity of pre- the 26 th of August (iuclostire to No. 
senting inlmed^tely to his’Majesiy, Admiralty Papers, No. S.) I offer- 
such a pai^r as that which I have rc- ed the fullest co-operation of the Navy 
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in anv further attempt in the ScheUit* 
and therefore I^hou^ht myself bonnd 
to ittate in niy ofHcial jcttciv that 1 had 
made such offer; and I was of opi- 
nion» as I have since explained in my 
cviden<'c, that it would Iiave been “ad- 
viseable to have attacked forts Lillo 
and L'^iCkcnshocik. 

It appeared to me that this offered 
a cliance of opening sonic' further 
field of enterprise for the Navy, or, at 
all events, of ascertaining whether 
the destruction of the encin v’s fleet, or 
of any considerable part of it, was in¬ 
deed practicable; but in expressing 
my wish, I meant to represent it to be 
more of a military tlian a naval ques¬ 
tion ; and I never presumed to set my 
opinion upon that subject against the 
professional opiniou of the army, still 
less to iinpiUe any misconduct or 
blame, as attaching to tlieir determi¬ 
nation that such an attack not 
adviaeable. • 

«When all these circumstances, 
their publicity, and my readiiiess'at 
all times to do justice in this respect 
to the army, are conUdeted, I cannot 
think that a misinterpietation of the 
general exniession in a public oHicial 
letter could e\eu palliate, much less 
justify, the secret attack which has 
been made upon my character and 
.condu ct. 

With these general observations 1 
submit to their Loulsbips, that it is 
much more easy to answer direct 
charges than indirect insinuations, 
and, l trust, they will therefore excuse 
my troubling them at greater length 
than 1 should otheiwise have thought 
necessary. , 

I have thc.honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Hi. J. Stracham. 
John Wilton Croker^ Etq. 

Admiralty, 

SIR R. J. STRACHAN** NARRATIVE. 

London^ bth Marchj 1310. 

Upon the first point to which Lord 
Chatham, in hU Narrative, has called 
his Majesty^ attention, namely, “ the 
groqnd upon which, after the army 
at length assembled near Batb^i!, 
a landing in prosecution of the ulte¬ 
rior objects of the Expedition lyas not 
liceased adviscuUle," U would be im* 
proper for ,ine i^ake any observa¬ 


tions, because t)ie feaspnawhieb are 
said to have reiideird if ‘‘ clear,and 
evident that no fortiher operation^ 
could at that time be tindcrtaxop witii 
any piospcct of success/' were such 
as I was not competent to ap^ueci^te, 
and tlicjcfore did not presume to 
discuAs. 

J<ot being aware, from my own ob¬ 
servations, that further succe*-s was 
unattainable, I vcntuied to offer the 
fullest assistance and co-operation of 
the naval armament under my com¬ 
mand, in any ulterior measures which 
might be deemed adviseable; and, I 
trust, that in making this offer I shall 
not be thought to have licen guided 
by a too foiward and indiscreet ^eal 
rather than by a due sense of my pro¬ 
fessional duly. 

Upon the second point, namely, 
“Why the army was not Sooner as¬ 
sembled ut Bath/ to recommence fur¬ 
ther opeiatious,*’ 1 feel confident that 
1 shall have no difficulty in proving, 
in diiect contradiction to the assertion 
in Lord (^huthaiifa Statement, that 
the delay did in no shape rcbC with nie, 
or depemi upon any arrangements in 
which the Navy was exclusively con¬ 
cerned, but that on the contrary, 
every facility was afforded by. tbu 
Navy towards accclci^ting the inovc- 
rnent of the army,^and every ^xc^ioif 
^sed by all tliose under my command, 
in the various and complicated »cr- 
vices entrusted to them. 

1 have in vain endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain the foundation upon which the 
assertion rests, that it “ was distinctly 
agreed upon that a vigorous altaclcby 
the navy, upon the sea front, should 
be made at the same time that the 
troops, after effecting their landing, 
advanced to invest Flushing, it being 
hoped that by a powerful co-opera¬ 
tion from the sea at the moment the 
troops presented lliemsclves before the 
place, the labour and delay of a regu¬ 
lar siege might have been avoided.'* 

I cannot find any instructions, orders, 
letters, or communications,either pre¬ 
vious to our departure foom tbeDowns, 
or subsequent, alluding to a^ such 
agreoment^ and can t^ve no dlmculty, 
not merely in asserting that no such 
agreement was made, but that from 
the nature of the thing itself,^it is 
^uite impossible that any such agree^^ 
could have becR untde« 
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It certainly was in contemplation, 
if the enemy's fleet bad remained in 
the Icu^'cr part of the river, more par¬ 
ticularly in the vicinity of Flushing, 
to have pushed a fleet of line-of-baftTe 
fchips into the Scheldt to attack them, 
and a squadron for that purpose, 
among other olyects, was ready, un¬ 
der the orders of Lord Gardner. W-itli 
that souadron I intended to have pro¬ 
ceeded to the attack of the enemy’s 
fleet, if it bad not retreatc-d up the 
river before the armament arrived on 
the coast of Zealand. 

It was also in my contemplation by 
means of that squadron to co operate 
with the army in any attack upon 
Flushing, wherein the assistance of 
tlie navy should be thought desirable. 
This is proved bv my orders to l^ord 
Gardner of the l6th and 20 th of July; 
but it is so far from being true, that 
this view of mine was the result of any 
agreement pre-coucerted with Lord 
Chatham, as the statement seems to 
imply, that the first spontaneous ofier 
of such co-operation on my part was 
passed by without any immediate no¬ 
tice, by his lordship. This offer was 
contained in my letter of th^ 8th of 
AuguU, to which 1 shall shortly have 
occasion to'allpdc. 

For particulars of the co-operation 
"'and assistance actually afforded tliem 
by the navy in the coromeiicemeiit of 
om-operations, I may refer to the last 
paragraph of Lord Chatham’s dispatch 
of the 2d August (No. }. Military 
Letter B.) 

’'tn answer to the imputation of mis¬ 
conduct thrown upon me for not hav¬ 
ing realized the hope, “ that by a 
powerful co-operation from the sea at 
the moment the troops presented them¬ 
selves before the plate, the iadour and 
delay of a regular siege might have 
been avoided,” it is perhaps sufficient 
to slate, that such a hope must appear 
chimerical, except uppn one 6r two 
suppositions, if the (^ommandcr-in- 
Chief, from a conviction that the 
works of Flushing ori the land side 
were either tdb weak or too extensive, 
or manned by a garrison too inade¬ 
quate to resist a sudden and general 
assault, had proposed a simultaneous 
attack flbni the line-of-battie ships, 
6^ fire might certainly have conm- 
hiiiti to Che success of such a project $ 
but im coterpr^ so despetate as this. 
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under the well ascertained circum¬ 
stances of the fortress and garrison, 
can never have been for a moment in 
contemplation. 

If, for the purpose of sparing to bis 
army the labour and delay of a regu¬ 
lar siege, the Gommander-in-Chief 
had wished to make his attack on the 
sea front, to embark the assailing 
army In the boats of the fleet, and t#' 
land thorn under tlie protection of our 
ships of the line ; 1 need only say, 
that I was perfectly ready to share the 
hazards of such an attack, and that 
the ships were prepared for the ser¬ 
vice. It could not be for me to sug ¬ 
gest such a measure, which of couisc 
must originate with the Cominander- 
in-ChieCto whom, however, 1 ihougfu 
it my duly to state in my letter of th« 
8 lh of August, (Minutes of Evidence, 
p. IflO), iny readiness to ** act under 
a previous concert for co-operation 
with* the army in such a plan of at¬ 
tack, as might accelerate the surren¬ 
der of Flushing.” 

But suc'h a proposal, in point of 
fact, was not made to me; fnmi 
whence 1 must conclude, that it was 
not thought to’offcr any rational pros¬ 
pect of adequate advantage. A con¬ 
certed and combined attack, it should 
seem, was thought hopeless, nntil the 
land batteries should be in a condi¬ 
tion to act; but that a “ vigorous at¬ 
tack by the navy upon the sea front, 
an attack undertaken at the moment 
the troops ])rescnted theinselv^'S be¬ 
fore* the niace,” would have aftorded 
reasonable grounds of hope; although 
it h evident that in this case the ene« ' 
my, after simply shutting their gatea 
against the army, whose musqoetrv, 
unassisted hy great guns, could have 
done little mischief to the garrisov^ 
would have dir«cted their wlmle fire 
against us, and having crippled a part 
of our fleet, could have been still able 
to pnpoBc up^n oiir troops the iadout^ 
and delay of a regular siege. 

1 will not advert to the charges and 
insinuations, in relation to my con¬ 
duct, in having failed ** in perform¬ 
ance of an assurance that the whole 
of the armament'should be at once 
transported up the Scheldt,” in hav^ 
itig adopted a meksur^ which, though 
of great advantage as applied to the. 
division intended for tne attack of 
Walcbefe% was not a Bttle at aaiiv. 
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mnce with the leading purpose of the 
expedition, namely, the running with 
the right wing, and the advance of 
the army at once up (he Scheldt. 

These observations are accompa- 
Itied by a denial that even this cliange 
in the de*5tination of part of the fleet 
from the West to the East Scheldt, 

would have delayed the advance 
inorc than three or four days a re¬ 
mark in which 1 entirely concur with 
L/)rd Chatlianj, though on grounds 
very different from llwsc assumed in 
(he statement. 

Upon this part of the case I must 
recurshortlyto the original discussion, 
and plans, relating to the expedition, 
and the circumstances under which 
we arri ved at W alcheren. 

Jthad been at one time ])roposcd> 
before we quitted London, to laud the 
whole army in I'holen and South 
Bevehind, as presenting fewer djfli- 
cultics than the navigation of Hie 
Schoidt, which, under the most fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, must always* 
be liable to*vaiious coutingencici. 
This proposal was, I understand, a 
good deal discussed, and on tltis poinf 
it is only necessary to refer to inv in¬ 
structions to Sir K. Keats, wlien he 
was directed to give every assistance 
in the transporting the troops to South 
Beveland and Tbolen. 

Another plan had been proposed of 
disembarking in the S]<iugh, marching 
across South Bevciand, cinl)arkiiig 
again at Bathz, and landing at Sant- 
flict. (Min. Ev. page 197-) 

This plan appea^'ed to be approved 
by many good judges of military ope¬ 
rations, for one proof af which 1 may 
refer to the Minutes of Evidence, 
page 197» 

The third plan.which was suggested 
as piefcrahle to either of the former, 
provided we met xoith no obstacles^ was 
to proceed diiertly up the West 
Scheldt, and this (see Mcni. Miti. 
Ev.) was ultimately adopted, because^ 
by keeping the troops in the trans¬ 
ports, it promised to preserve them In 
an efHclent state until their immediate 
servuitt should be called for. To this 
arrangement the command of the 
WielHig passage was thought to he 
noeeswry, for which reason a rcsfiect^ 
aye force was destined to occupy 
Ctdsaod. 

^)ei|kii)g of the failure of the attack 


on Cadsand, Lord Chatham, st;^ “ in 
(he first place the beach was so ex¬ 
posed that in blowing weather it was 
found impossible tohmd."—Secondly, 
** from what cause 1 know not, the 
Marquis of Huntley's division could, 
not be taken up in tbefitst installed 
high enough to attack the Breskens 
battery, the only one from its situa¬ 
tion of much importance." Lastly, 
his iordbhip says Commodore Owen 
appears to have experienced great 
disappointment in not having the 
support of Lord Gardner's fleet and 
his boats,’*" 

I trust that I shall be able tn answer, 
in a very few words, the preceding 
insinuations, t confess that I was 
aware of the importance of Cadsand 
before we sailed from England ; Lord 
Cbatbam, from being in)pref<sed with 
the same idea, was induced to serid 
over an engineer (('aptain Paisley), 
to report on the practicability of ef¬ 
fecting a landing on the beach. The 
same engineer in bis- evidence (page 
87 , Min. Ev.), and speaking of tiio 
time to which Lord/'hatham alludes, 
when be says, ** the beach was so ex¬ 
posed," &c! answers, it appears to 
me there was no difliculty in landing, 
unless what might ha\^ arisen fropi 
tlic enemy having a greater^ force 
than we could oppose to them^iiiThe 
first instance} of the enemy's force I 
am not a judge." • 

I do not believe, that the Breskens 
battery had ocenned to any person 
until I stared in the printed secret 
circular memorandum, ** that the firsts 
thing the cnenty would do would be 
to erect a mortar and furnace battery 
at Breskens, ^c^" 1 never heard a 
wish on the sul>jcct of passing the 
Breskens battery, and I do think if it 
had been reprcAcnied to me as so ev- 
tieinely strong,! should have urged 
the propriety of landing below if, and 
taking it in reverse, in preference to 
the risk which the troops in transjjfoits 
would be subjected to by passing it. 
The engineer, in Minutes of Evi¬ 
dence, page 80, says, ** <be batteries 
appear^ to me to have very little 
strength; the batteries appeal edlo m« 
to be open batteries." 

£ refer to these Miimtes"of 
deuce, merely as proofs of the Inac¬ 
curacy of the statement. ' 

1 selected'Commodore ‘Onen,. ea, 
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officer of great ittteliigence and pro- Hi» lordship fertlief iCates. that by 
fiMsiooal talenti for the piirposb of this change or the destination of tl>c 
CO operating with the Marquis of fleet the oc<^apation of Cadsand be* 
Huntley; 1 gave him every latitude came unnecessary, and that if it couki 
of discretion; the Quarter-Master- have been accoinfdished it would have 
‘General sent Lord Huntley a copy of occasioned a very inconvenicutseDa- 
the Commodore’s instructions; and 1 ration of our force- On the otoer 
apprehend there Js no position or hand, this change of destination ne* 
part of the beach between Sluys and cessarily tended to produce somede- 
thc Ghent canal, on which he would lay in the naval operations, by forcing 
not have i\ttempted toeffecta landing, us to proceed by a circuitous instead 
if any proposition or request had been of a direct navigation; but the main 
made by Lord Htintley to that eliect. question is, how far it necessarily 
I only require on tins point that a tended to retard the attainment of 
dispassionate attention should be paid the ulterior objects of the expedi- 
-fo my orders, that my letter of the tion ? 

ad July to Lord ftardner, coupled 1 have already stated* that for tljc 
with that of the lOth* t honid be read purpose of vt>bt:iinmg those objects, 
with attention, and that a reference three places had been proposed, the 
should be made to the evidence of last of wliicb, as I conceiveil, had 
Commodore Owen and the Marquis been selected as the most advantage- 
of Huntley, which I think unequivo- ous, only upon the supposition o/ our 
cally prove, that no application was oi^'ottnfcrhtfii f/o obsiarlcs to the navi- 
cver made to me tor a proportion of gtttiou of the whole iK’ct up the West 
boats beyond what vias earned by Scheldt. Now tlie Witling Channel 
■Commodore Owen's squadron. ‘had been rendered inaccessible to us 

Our oiyginal determination of land- b}'our failure at Cad -and, and con¬ 
ing in Zoutland ,Bay was laid aside, sequenily our cxpecii.iions, in this 
in consequence of intelligence re-•lespect, had been wludiy overthrown, 
ceived at Deal of the preparations of and the ground of refei once on which 
the enemy on that part of the coast, the Ihiid plan had been adopted was 
and a memojj was drsuwn up on this in course removed ; but it is evident, 
i^bjcct, wbid) was submitted to Lord that the ijnpracticahility of the first 
CbatfTam and Lord Castlcrcagh, and plan which proposed to carry the army 
approved of by both; and it was Con- through the East Scheldt to'I'holcn, 
fequently determined to land on Dom- or that of the second, accouliiig to 
burgh Beach; but on our sfirival at which the troops were to have been 
Walcheren^ the surf was found to be landed on South Bevetand and to have 
so heavy on Domburgh Beach, in proceeded to Batlu, could not be nia* 
jconscquencc of astrong westerly wdnd, terially affected by the enemy's pos¬ 
that landing there was impossible; it session of Cadsand, or at all by the 
beoAine therefore absolutely necessary circumstance of our Beet being com- 
to taJee shelter in the Roompot and pellcd, by stress of weather, to take 
Veer-cat, and the constant succession shelter in the Veer Gat; on the con- 
of gales for many jlays after our arri- trary, it will apiwar by the military 
val, made it impossible, independently instructions to Sir John Hope (Min, 
of other obstacles, to recur to the ori- Ev. page 165), “that the navigation 
ginal intention ofcntcrii>g the western of the East Scheldt being little uu- 
mouth of the Scheldt. derstood, and wliether there was suf- 

C pon the change in our measures, ficient depth of water for the trans- 
which was thus forced upon us by the f>orts and victuallers which must ne- 
uhtoward state of the weather, I must cessarily attend this service, it is now 
here beg Idbve to offer a very few re- judged most adviseable that tbeope- 
marks. It is admitted by Lord Chat- ration should ,take place by the Veer 
hgmio have been in some respects Passage.” . 

advantageous, by placing the trans- Now the only imaginal^ impedi* 
pc^ and .Bi^l craft in a place of meats to the further progress of our 
security, Uid bv facilitating the dis* army must have been apprehended, 
erabarlcatioti m the troops on the either from a military force of the 

anamy occupying South fit^veknd. 
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ctr IVein ^thc Fffentti feet in the Weft 
Sch^t, 6r fVeift flrt eoemy« flotilitt; 
bilt*the ofSi^ Jonn Hope he- 

pd^essed of the wlirilfe or South 
'Bereliind on the «d of August* t]te 
French fleet htkfjt retired beyond toe 
boomb hf LiUd on the 1st August* 
from the enemy’s flotilla, which was 
tibable toprevent the corps under SirJ. 
Mope from taking possession of Bathz* 
or to regain posscssibh of it before the 
greater part of the‘guns, which had 
been previously spikpd* were rendered 
sfe^viceabie, and whicli, on the first 
appearance of the British flotilla re¬ 
tired in confusion, and never after¬ 
wards repassed the boom of Litlo, ho 
opposition to the movements of the 
army could at any time have been 
Reasonably apprehended. 

’ With respect to the immediate dif- 
ficu|||ies which may have operated as 
an objection to the disembarkation 
of the troops on South llevcland, and 
to.tl^eir subse({ucnt march across that 
island, I need only refer to the* opi* 
nions of the naval oflicers who were 
employed in the Slough, by which 1 
think it will appear that 20.000 men, 
and 4000 horses, might have been 
landed from the Slough in 48 liours 
(p. 175 M. E,) j tbit cavalry and ord¬ 
nance horses might easily perform 
■this march from tne Slough to Bathz 
id thirty-six hours; the distance being 
from thirty to thirty-five miles.—With 
regard to artillery, it was stated by 
Sir John Hope, in answer to a questipu 
(Min. Ev.page 173), as to the number 
of guns found in Bathz and Waerdm 
Whijcl* niiirbt hdVe been used for th^e 
tiltcrior (sbjects, that there were twelve 
twenty-four pounders in the battery 
atWaerden, and fourteen or fifteen 
at Bathz, all of Which, as the CcntSral 
believed, were oJi travelling carnages. 
I might add, that the qiratitity of ord¬ 
nance and ordnance stores taken on 
jthe inland, as appear^ by the return in 
Journal Army l^roccedings, page J5, 
was tlticb as 1 should Suppose to be 
kufficicut for all the possible wants of 
thbarni> 

Wlien, therefore. Lord Chatham 
contends in his statement that the 
pdint, namely, why the army 
was not brought ‘up> afooncr to the des¬ 
tination from whence all its operations 
were to commence is purely a naval 
ctmiidteratioo/’ his position is cer* 


teinlytrue in wclri^t>ut4u ceRtaiikhr 
incorrect in its iinj^ied meanfltj^. it 
is obvious that the army might have 
marched to Bathz in the coufseof i 
few days, but it is also obvioOs thillt'ft 
could not be conveyed t^n board a fleet 
of 400 transports, besides frigat^ 
sloops, and flotilla, through a very it/- 
tric^te channel, without sonie 
The difficulty of conduttliig such a 
Beet at ail through the mazes of such 
a navigation, can only be appreciated 
by professional meu^ it was very 
rcatly increased by an adverse wind, 
lowing for some tin>^ with stich vio¬ 
lence, as to render tife e'Vpedient of 
warping (the only means of proceed¬ 
ing) totally impracticable; such pt^ 
Stacies to our progress were only to bu 
overcome by .great eltertions and per¬ 
severance, by a considerable, but not, 
as 1 trust, an unnecessary expentfitore 
of labour and time. 

I can only say, that I made every 
arrangement, by appointing tlie most 
active officers to every separate part of 
each service, and that 1 had evary 
reason to be satisfied with ifieir zeaf, 
activity, and exertion. 

Having anticipated many of these 
difficukies, 1 attempted, in a conver¬ 
sation with Lord Chatlsamtoti the lit 
of AugiiNt, to impress them4)nJhbi^ 
lordship’s mind; and 1 inferred .ftom 
his januwers, that he. intended to 
dify his ^Jtlans in consequence, and to 
proceed by South Beveland instead 
of the West Scheldt. Under ibis 
pctvuasion I directed Admiral Otway 
to take the commapd of the fleet em- 
byed before Walchercn, thati tni|^ 
e at liberty to employ my whole at¬ 
tention in forwarding the different 
preparations necessary to facilitate the 
progre.ss of the ariuv to tlie.destioatian 
from whence its niterior operatblM 
were to commence, 

I immediately directed Sir Home 
Popham to proceed through • the 
Slougb "^Sth fipveral sloops of war, all 
the bombs, gun-bri^s, and gun-hoats, 
and use eyery exertion getting the 
flotilla into the West Scheldt, that it 
might, in the first instance, co-ope¬ 
rate’ with CommOdorfe Owen in com,- 
pleting the naVat blotkdde of Fiusfi- 
ing, and to be ready \o proop^ to 
Bathz at the shortest notice whenever 
its services should be i%<iuir<d 
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for tbc purpoiBO of, prosecuting thp 
ulterior objocti of tbe expeditioo- 

I also it^tr^tea him to bastop jas 
mochas, possible tho progress .of the 
<transports through the Slough. 

The subse^eot news of the rapid 
occujpatiQi) of ^uth Beveiand and of 
the fort of ^atba, with a qupmity of 
arUUery apd ammunition in the other 
forts (V. Ji^iirnal Army Prorcedipgs, 
page Sir.John Hope) nd.^pted to 
opr future operations} aud also of the 
facility which might be afforded -to 
p^r arrangenients for crossing to Sant- 
‘flict, by a ford reported capable of 
being passed byeome part of the army, 
further strengthened mv ppihiph that 
.me landing In South Bevetaiul with 
all the cavalry and JnfapU’y virould be 
the only means of rapidly approach¬ 
ing towards the .ultimate objects of 
the ffxpeditipo. 

Accordingly, in my Interview with 
Lord Chat&ni on the fiiii, I stated 
fully ibe difficulties I had to encoun¬ 
ter frOm the urifoward state of the 
^ulreather, and fiOm the intricacy of the 
ctianoel in pasting the vessels through 
the Slough, as'also from the difficul¬ 
ties made by the pitots who'refused to 
fake clmrge of the vessels, or even to 
-carry the lihe^of-battlc ships into the 
West Sclieidt (vide Lord Gardner's 

The atropg impression I felt upon 

i bis subject induced me to deviate 
rom. the line of conduct 1. have al¬ 
ways adopted io relation to military 
tA^ters, of not interposing any ^pi- 
and f ventured to propose lo 
lobdshtp to commence the disem- 
jpdlfdHltion Dy landing the cavalry im- 
4imaCely on South ^Beveiand and 
Jitftrchiflg them to Bathz, which might 
bb followed by all the infantry not 
wecupied iiu the siege of Flushing; 

that much delay and difficulty 
would arise in getting our numerous 
.vessels and transports through the 
Slpngh; tlmt in. addition to the fri¬ 
gates which were already under orders 
to proceed info the West Scheldt 
should be a^rfo jn a ,4ay or two to a 
sufficient }Wtion of sioo^ *an<rdo- 
tilia» including the transports Tordbr- 
ed to be arme^ hnd the laupc)ies of 
fhe Bfet to be fitted with carronades, 
to increase, the flot|Uli through the 
Slough to^jM tojpo-o^rate>'ith 
the army ai Bajttui and such a limited 


number of (ippaporfo as nughtconita^u 
article oaanwl tfoibe fimt advwoe 
foearnty. J.a.W informed hi| lofd- 
ship that evpry possible exertion ym 
making to accomplisb the passive 
through the;Sk>ugh, on the nature 
which exertions, being whtdly tech¬ 
nical, such as buoying aod^anchoring 
small transports on the tide of the 
shoals, and making arrangements for 
warping (the wind.oeing still adverse), 
it cannot be necessary for me to 
dwelL 

That Lord Chatham fully under¬ 
stood the nature and extent of the 
obstacles to our ceUing Into the West 
Scheldt, which I descrit)ed, is obvi¬ 
ous, from his letter of the 7tb,of 
August (No. 3, Military Papers, B.) 
wiitlen after the interview, ip wbi^ 
i had explained them, aud venturi 
to.proi^ose the remedy of landiim the 
cavalry, 5rc. on South Beveiand 

JTo this letter 1 beg to call the most 
particular attention, as it is ver^ dif¬ 
ficult to reconcile the statement in 
that letter with the jusiuAiatioDs which 
it is my painful duty to answer. It is 
no less difficult to reconcile the ad¬ 
mission, that *‘the active enterprise 
of the enemy* and the reiufarcement 
thrown into Flushing, rendered it uc- 
r^sary to land General Grosvenoj's 
division" with the assertion in the 
statement, that “ Jt is to be remem¬ 
bered. that this was only done because 
lord;>hip saw no moyemeut making 
to push forward a single vessel up tire 
West Scheldt" 

Upon the justice of tl^e last obser¬ 
vation, after the conversation which 
had passed between us on tiie 
dare not trust myself with making 
comments. 

. I then thought, and 1 still tbi#ik. 
that jf,the plan which I had presumed 
to suggest liad been adopted, the 
cavalry been landed on South fieye-: 
lend, and a limited number of tri^s- 
ports been selected, that a d^ay of 
only a few days would have r^jted 
from the adverse accident which ^4 
unavoidably given a different course 
to the direction of our operafSons. 

Lm-d Chathafu seemed to tl^lnkit 
necessary that ail the men of and 
transports should assemble in the 
Upper Schddt at Batbj^ 

My opinion on this stibket 1 have 
alresmy stated* It is to be 
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herei Itiftt the Fre&cb fleet had re* 
treatnl abot^« Lifto^ so theft the pre* 
fefice of our Ui»e-of battle ships in the 
West i^chekit coatd not be necessarjr 
tfnrrl' the ailny should have been as- 
AfviDbled at mth 2 | and even then* 
unless it should have been deemed 
iitexpedient for the army to have ad- 
vaneed upon Antwerp^ until we should 
have brbken the boom at Lillo; [ still 
think that-not more than four ships 
could have been required for that 
purpose. In the meaw time our flo¬ 
tilla would have been amply sufficient 
to have protected the panage of the 
army from Batbz to Hantfiict, as 1 
should not have agreed to any propo¬ 
sition for crossing the army, unless I 
had been quite certain that 1 had the 
BioRt ample mans of giving it the 
nrilest protection. Being, however, 
particularly anxious to pursue the lino 
of conduct most cmigenial to ^ his 
lordship's wishes, and consequently 
besUadapted to promote a cordial co¬ 
operation, I |>fomised every exeriJofl 
in carrying Ms i/iteniions into execu¬ 
tion. 

Accordingly, on my return from 
Lord Chatham, I continued my ar¬ 
rangements for acceioraliiiff the vaii- 
ous complicated objects which were 
to be attended to. 

The flist part of the flotilla which 
got through the Slough, were applied 
to the cutting otf the communication 
between Cadsand and Flushing, be¬ 
cause his lordship had regretted 
(though without urging it as a subject 
of complaint) that supplies had been 
so often thrown inta Flushing. In 
facti until after the 7th of August,Che 
weather continued so bad, with the 
wind at S. W. ahd S. S. W. that we 
were unable to interrupt the commu- 
nkation of the enemy, as the ohly 
▼essels by which we could eflect it 
were constantly driven In by the gales, 
and cowid not* keep the tea- The 
iK^d which was most adverse to us, 
wa# most favourable to the enemy, 
who coHtd from Cadsand run before 
it. into,Flushing .without the possi¬ 
bility of interruption. 

On the 7tlj» we were able by the 
Wbgtfiav moderating to establish the 
tea blockadeef Plashing, and on the 
{tth a considerable body of the floti),la, 
under the command.of Sir Home 
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Popham, was carried tbroutb the 
Swatch-wav of thd Csloot Sand at 
entrance of the Sloogh Passaffe, and* 
proceeded to Batte/where they 
rived on the 1 ith. At the samd tiimr 
a squadron of frigates passed Fkish* 
ing to join this floiilla, and proceeded 
on the following day up the Scheldt. 

With respect to the line of^batthr 
ships, great difficulty had occtirlwd 
from the objections of the pilots, but I 
regretted this the less because I bad con¬ 
sidered these ships, jf in consequence 
of my offer they should be called for 
by L^rd Chatham, as applicable to 
the co-operation in the attack of the 
town. And having placed the dHFefv 
ent div-isions of the fleet employed ht 
the various services in East Scheldt* 
at Bathz, in the Biough, and in the 
Wpst Scheldt, under the command of 
officers of responsibility, with direc¬ 
tions to press the passage of the trans¬ 
ports through the Slough, I remained 
in the vicinity of Walcheren for the 
purpose of colnmtinicating with Lord 
Chatham, as [conceived it my duty 
to dp, until he should think it right 
to proceed to South Bevetand. Tbd 
ships of the line, therefore, whose im¬ 
mediate presence at Bathz did not for 
the-reasons which I have just men¬ 
tioned appear to me at* ail necessary* 
did not pass Flushing until thealflsClt.'" 
on the I4lh. The Courageux, which 
ship was intended to go up the riv#r 
when the frigates did, proceeded early 
in tht morning of the 15th, 1 de¬ 
tained the others, as the anchorage af 
Bathz was very confined and id that 
time extremely crowded, but they 
were only a few miles loweV down* 
and within reach A going up in one 
tide whenever it should' W rcKjahWd 
of them to proceed up the rivof. 

The tran^iorts proceeded up thfe 
river in difierent division* as mi as 
the difficulties I have stated coubf bd 
overcome, and hi conseqbditceof tha 
arrangements made and the exeMions 
of the officers employed, with fe¥er 
accidents than I wHcve hsVe ever 
occurred to so large a fleet in sneli a 
ftavigatiwAv* 

I trufC t have now vueeeeded ia 
provint Ihe point with which I tsot 
out, tfantely, timl if Ike avfoy 
sooner assembled at Bathz, tite dhlay 
was in no shape ipiputahle to my mii- 
«K 
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cotodubt; the ^ftieulftr line of ope* 
mtiom which h$A been eugi^estea to 
the communderrip-cbiefof the forces 
%Dd to idyseit^ as most likely to endure 
the attainment of the tilUinate olyects 
of the expedition, was departed uom, 
is notorionS; butt have endeavoured 
to shew that the failure of the attack 
on Cadsand was not owin^ to any.de- 
feet to the orders and instructions 
Issued by me, and it was evidently 
impossible, that while Cadsand and 
Flushing remained in the hands of the 
enemy, 1 could carry such a naval 
armament as was assembled under my 
orders to the point of general ren- 
deavnus. No' precautions of mine 
' could secure the fleet and army against 
the fury of the dements, or enable us 
in spite of the adverse gales to reach 
by ti^e shortest course our proper des¬ 
tination. 

In conveying the fleet to a secure 
place of refuge, and otie where the 
disembarkation of the troops, took 
place with little loss of time and with- 
. out any loss of lives, I trust I shall 
not be accused either of a dereliction 
of my duty, or of any Inattention to 
the interests of the army. 

From this period 1 considered my¬ 
self bpupd inipticitiy to accede to the 
wishes of ihb commander-in chief, 
alone there was an option 
between a march of Sfl hours and a 
vpyage of indefiniie length. I trust 
that It was owing to no defect of zeal 
on my part, and lam sure it was owing 
to no want of exertion on the part of 
the many excellent naval officers 
wfhotn I have the honour to command, 
thiU the progress of a fleet which it 
was necessary to warp, or in less tech- 
t^E$l language to haul by bjuman la- 
l>our, through the windings of a most 
intricate channel, and often directly 
in the teeth of the wind, appeared so 
tafdjr, that Lord Chatham, **faw no 
movement mating to push forward a 
tingle vessel to the West Scheldt.*' 
The exertiouB of the naval officers 
mtd men were not rendered less irk- 
aojiaeby the persuasion that the hibour 
which, though incessant, often proved 
whavailing, might Ekve been spared 
to tb^ the expence of a alnul 
naaroh a^s the iaUod of Soalh 


Bevelaud, To impute to me or to 
the navy, under the name of deky, 
the loss of time which was passed by 
me in constant solkitode, and by the 
men in unremitting toil, 4s not what 
1‘ should have expected from Lord 
Chatham. 

It would have been more agreeabha 
to myself to have offered to their 
lordships a simple journal of the daily 
transactions of the fleet, as that course 
would have-afforded me that of paying- 
a just tribute of gratitude to the nu¬ 
merous able and zealous officers, by 
whom I was aided in the different 
branches of the service, under my 
directions, and who may possibly con¬ 
sider themselves as unjustly subject, 
together with myself, to some impu¬ 
tation, from (he marked, and perhaps, 
invidious accuracy, with which the 
particular days of arrival of different 
divisions are speciEed in Lord Cbat- 
baid's statement. 

But 1 am convinced that it was*not 
fhe intention of his lordship, in col¬ 
lecting such a multitude of dates, to 
attribute anv blame to those officers. 
He has closed his reoort by pointing 
me out as the only object of his ant- 
madversions. 

He leaves me ** to account for the 
difficulties which prevented the in¬ 
vestment of Flushing, as well as to 
shew the obstacles which presented 
themselves to the early progress of the 
armament up the West Scheldt.** 

He was not aware, it seems, that the 
first point was rendered impossible by 
tha state of the winds; lie was not 
even aware that the circumstances of 
his being blown into the East Scheldt 
Had impeded his early progress up the 
West Scheldt 

Cpncerning Lord Chatham's opi¬ 
nions I have now ceased to be soli¬ 
citous, but I am, and ever shall be, 
sincerely anxious that your lordships 
should ^not see cause,to, regret the 
confidence with which you have been 
pleased to honour me upon this oc¬ 
casion. 

(Signed) R. J« Stkacban, 

Rcar-Admiodi 
L0ndon^ ith Mmif ISIO* 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


' TiFRTvSHinE. 

D ied l \t Tiit*hurst, ajjed 79, 
the Hov.llichuj’d Cliandlcr, D.D. 
author of Travels iu (ireece and 
Asia Mihor, Ionian Antiquities, and 
otHcr literary works. He was formerly 
fellow of Magdaldn College, Oxford, 
from which he held the living of 
Wardlyham in Hampshire, and was 
also Rector ofTilehurst, In 1764, he 
was ficleelcd by the Society of Dillc- 
fanti, as a person suited to their plans 
of ipquiry after the remains of antient 
art# and proceeded in consequence to 
Asia Minor, accompanied by Mr. Re¬ 
vet, with Mr. Pars as their draughts-^ 
Inan. After his return wrote the 
life of William Waytieflete, Bishop 
of Winchester. In the collections for 
this purpose he was assisted by Dr, 
Loveday, Mr.Wartoh, Mr.Blackslone, 
&c. Copious notes have been lately 
itclfled, but the work still remains un- 
pdMished; it would he a valuable'adni- 
tion to the history of that period, be- 
in^ drawn in many instances from 
original MSS; and unpublished re¬ 
cords. Dr. Chandler has also left in 
manuscriptjtheScqueiofthe History of 
theTroades. When in Italy, he amused 
himself with^collating the different 
MSS, bf Pindar, particularly in the 
Vatican and the Ambrosian Library 
of Florence, assisted by Mr. Clarke, 
of Liverpool. Be has illustrated the 
whole with observations, 

ESSEX. 

Died,'] At Fryernin^ the ETth day 
of Dec. last, the Rev, Walter Edward 
Farrell, in the 59 tb year of his age, 
half-brother to Sir William Skeffing* 
ton, Bart, of SkeiBngtoa-hall, in the 
county of Leicester, and late of 
Queen's College, Cambridge; He was 
litieally descended from the Princes 
of AnnaUv in Ireland. Has left a 
widow and an only dandkter by his 
former wife* to lament the loss of an 
exeeilent mao^ and a sincere Chris¬ 
tian. 

KOREOIK. 

Mareeihus Mortaiity,-^'MrJ^ry and 
Mr. Elliott, lately residing in and 
near Houth Walsham, Norfolk, mar¬ 
ried two sisters, on the same dayi 
these ladies both died on the same 
^y some time pgo, one at five o'clock 
iu the momisgi and the other at five 


in the afternootrpand the same dnj, 
w. the ] 0 th instant, closed the exist* 
eiu e of their two husbands# thelirst 
at five o'clock in the morning, and the 
other at five in the evening. 

NOUTHUMBBa^AND. 

At a late meeting, h^d atNewckStIp 
upon Tyne, 6 y the stewards of the in* 
corporated companies, for tl>e purpose 
of presenting Mr. Joseph Clark with a 
silver cup and other articles of plate, 
to the value of ninety pounds. The 
chairman thus addressed him:—* 

“Mr. Clark,—-To keep in Remem¬ 
brance the estimation in which you 
arc held bv your brother burgesses, I 
have the honour to present with 
this crap, bearing the following in^ 
setiption:— 

* Presented to 
MR. JOSEPH CLARK 
By the'Incorporated Companies of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 

As a testimony of the high sense 
tertained by them for ms unreinit- 
ted attention to thwr general in- 
tielVests; and for 

The ability and firmness displayed by 

him , 

In the important plHc^ of an Auditor 
of the Corporation accou Dtt| | ^ 
In lire year of oor LorcT 
1809*' 

Accept it with these correspondtnt 
articles of'plate; 1 wish you health 
and happiness in using it 9 and always 
consider It as a token for having dbM 
your duty.*^ 

To which Mr. Clark, in a very iflftw 
pressive manner, replied— 

“Mr,. Chairman and Gentlemen 
Stewards,—It is with great pleasure t 
receive this costly token of the high 
approbation of my conduct by your 
respective companies. Flattered 
lam by this mark of public respect 
conferred upon me, 1 most sincerely 
congratulate you on the appear¬ 
ance of respeetable and independent 
gentlemen now steppit^ forward to 
maintain your rights ifod privileges 
O^fnst the usurped influence of in¬ 
terested individuals. Under many 
disadvantages I set my hand to tlui 
pfottgh, and with great fear 1 ijf wed 
the seed of information amongst you, 
by which it gives me pleasure fo say, 
that the misentbly-neglcctud poor in' 
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our hospitals hAvtIbfteo reUeved-^the exertions have obtaiued for the poor 
salaries of the masters in'our public an addition to their vet much too 
scboois have been anginented<*-*pablif scanty allowance, ana brought to 
'dty has been given to state of o^jf light upwards of nine thousand pounds 
funds, S 0 long a profound sectiel of your lost sight of revenue, which 
w^aul inm the power of the burges^ by the late Report of your Auditors, 
ses in the Court! of Guild will soon amounted to more than thirty* tbov- 
be legally Ascertained, and brought sand pounds, what may not yet be efr 
into edieiebt exercise, to the great fectea by the united and persevering 
interest of the body-aggregate. efforts or the stewards and members of 

**I hope no gentleman will draw eachincorporatedcnmpanyflhopetfae 
fonplusions that the work is yet com- period is not far distant^ when, by a 
plete; the little that has been effected, noble and liberal minded magistracy* 
p^mtsput certain grounds for further the freemen of Newcastle apd theiv 
and nipre effectum Interference^ on privileges will be duly respected^ and 
thp part of every man who has taken when their ample funds, for the sup. 
fheewto ofa free burgees of Newcas- port of their poor, and for public 
flcj by which, whoever takes it be- purposes, will be properly applied, 
pofpei equally and jointly intitled.to ** For myself, GeHtlenien, thesensg 
pU property belonging to the body, and I have or your'fa vours is so great, tha^ 
po man has a right to take itfppm him a profession to devote myself to your 
without his cqoseot; and, to use the service is too poor a compensation for 
words of Lord Camden, “ whoever voui^kindness: yet, this is all f have 
fdtetqptB it, attempts an injuryto oiler; accept it as the only tribute 
ever uoes it, comnii<ts a robbtry.” For of gratitude in my power; and when 
the prevention of which It behovqs 1 tease to act upon those principles 
to acquit yourselves like men . which have merited yopr good ppir 
anfn^ted with (rae . English spirit, uion, Ishall think myself undeserv- 
and ^ard your privileges with Mrc ing of your confidence. But allow 
than Trojap yigiiance... Let neither me to say, that in humble dependence 
the cunmng of ,a Ulysses, nor the on a Supreme and Divine Power, I 
fietoehess pr a pipmedps, deceive you trust that death only shaH put a period 
out or force them from vou. to my feeble efforts to befriend thf. 

'**' 1 tPitf*aTluty, ypu owe to yourselves, doo^t— to defend the rights and privi* 
your posterity, the public, to Jfigqs of the burgesses—to support .the 
Mpiiper well and wisely whom you dignity of worthy magistrates—and to 
^ipg into office. It is pot my inten- promote the convenience and comfort 
il^ontorupcat grievances,—rctrospec- of every inhabitant of this populout 
tjfogL. wiff .only irrhalq and .infiamn and flourishing town/* 
what I wish to mitigate and hem ;, nut This speech was received with every 
^»dpigftbiireinar|i,that our grievances mark of respect apd approbation from 
—w derd-wCQiue from those the vnolp company.jr-'The cup wai 
VreaMag we have put Into ungrateful afterfards and the following 

haw^ Thev bring to mind the toasfii Were given and drank with 
yrounded bird |n tbe&ble, wboyras much spirit and pleasantry :—Mr« 

S orqieh»bly «mectod, and more, pg* Cforlr and famjly*—The King and 
etically lamented her pain, when CopstUution-rrThe Stev^rds and In* 
she saw the arrow with which she was corporate^ompanies—Theiinptove* 
wounded was fcatheredfromherowB t^nt of tnqTown Moor-rSirGuth* 
yying.* ' Heron, Bart—Major Andeiaon-rt 

t* Cifp^etoeni*w‘If leeble mtd infant Kiepard ^ryqn Ab>s, lisq. -8w. fc, 

/ . __ 

. ,^PHABEnCAC pST OF pAN|fRUFrClS$, 

Feb. 81, to MancBy34| ISJp, inclusive- 
the Loadbii N^m» qr* Wwnw Parsidkvwtf. , 

A ^ENJ. Great Sutton-stmt, Qknk* Aldrtcb J. Bowling.stMt> Westminstvi 
>X unwell, tttfv«yor,*(Gto«ohd, New quior, (Fryett, Uimaab-stmit Ayrton 
$dd|e-itnet> , Abbey J* Budeo^fow, she- W, Lambeth Marsh, New Cut 
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T. BloaAe-street, froceri (Cup^ 
Mg6| Jfrolfti atreet). Baker 1. Xok«a- 
nou8e-yar<}, merchant, (Tilson» Chatham- 
place). Birch J. and Luerson L» Hoaten- 
Towu^coloiir-mauu&cturers, (Bussen and 
Crewn«couti). Barnes 1. New M«L- 
Itotif iUien-dra[jcr> (i.ambert, OrayVlna- 
ai^re}. Br6wn T.’'Sbore<litcht and nf 
BiackoMn-street, mercer, (KibWwhite, 
GcayVJhn-pIace). Bennet W. Ludworth, 
Glossop, Derby, victualler, (MUne and Cg. 
Teij^rte). Barnes J. New Malton, lineo- 
draper, (Lambert, GrayVInn-sqgare). 
Bendy B. pow Common, soap-maker, 
(Smith and Co. Lemaii<streel). Baflard J. 
Birmingham, cuaLdeaier, (Rutson, Well- 
closd*square)^ Bear J. Sudbury, butcher, 
(Fairbank, ICly-place). Bishcm J. St. Paul, 
Shadwell, victualler, (Hill, King David- 
lane, Shadwelt) Burton J. Manchester, 
innkeeper, (Hurd, King*s-Beaoh-Walks). 
Butcher W. Brighthe&stoue* plumber, 
(Goode, Howland-atreet, FiUroy-square). 

Collins L. Half-Moon-sueet, mniiner, 
(JOixon^ Nassau-street). Clavton *J. 
Leeds, wookstapler. Curtis M East Coker, 
near Veovil, twme-spumer,(King, Bedford-, 
row). Coe J. Shiere, near Guildford, 
tanner, (Booth, Fenchurch-buildings). 
Cox W, C. Nether Knutsford, Chester, 
innkeeper. (Wright and Co. Paper-build- 
ings, Temple). Chapman R. Hiatcham, 
shopkeeper, (Eyte, GrayVlnn-square). 
Cooper J. Chester, wheelwright, (Cooper 
and Co. Chancery-lane). Croudace J. 
Kingston-upon-HuU, cheese-factor, (£lHs, 
Cursitor-fiiraet). CUpson W. Laurence- 
lane, wine*merchant, (Allingham, 9t, 
John's-square). Clive T/oitid Richardson 
8. Tokenhouse-yted, merchants, (Falmer 
and Co, Copthall-coun). Cowgill J. 
Saodiford H. and Barlow Manchester, 
callco-jmnters, ($wele and Go. Staple-inn). 

Daniels J. Manchester, and Danids J. 
Liverpool, dealers in earthenware, (Med- 
dowcioftjGrayVIiin). Deve'J. Blandford- 
fitreet, money-scrivener, (Mayhew, Sy- 
niond*s-liiii). Dav):* J. Merthyr Tydvtl, 
Glamorgan, druggist, (Meynck, Mcrthyf 
TydvU). Drakeford Colc6hil|, War¬ 
wick, butcher, (Kindeiley and Co. Gray's- 
Inn). Dedwith M. Llanaber, Mitrioneth, 
merchant, (Blardtstock, London). Davies 
T. Chester, glover, (Huxley, Temple), 
Davies T. larvin, Chester, cornfactor, 
(Huxley, Temple). Davgy E. W, Para- 
di>c-stfeet, RotherbitUq, Bhii> joiner, (Shep¬ 
pard, Dean-street)'. Xhivison J.' Neiy 
Brcntfoid, lineti-dra^r, ffitson, Chatham- 
place). is J. Cliurch-tahe, St. Oeorge^s 
in the £as|, hor^e-4ealqr» (Dayies, Lotl^r 

... 

Edvards O, Wptloh-Unde^Edge» Glou" 
fos^, M>ocihakor» GmyV^n- 


square). Eward J. LeiecSIefv ahoeraAkfi^ 
(Wilson, KingVBdiicb-Walks). 

Fovlcr T* Tivertpii, shopkeeper (I^fp 
Tnok's-court). Fraoco Spital-squaro). 
insurance-bf^er, (Riving|Son, Fenj^uvcH- 
buildiugs). Fotiter E! St. Ana's-lanci!, 
silkman^ ^Gregory, Wax ChandlerVhatt^ 
Maiden-lane). 

Grove J. <^cat Mar's-buildmgt, dat^ 
man,'(Cunnmgham. New North-Stre^), 
Gafoey M. Liverp&l, cottun-mcrchant« 
(Avisoii, Hanover-stroot). Gayleard J. 
Richmond, smith and fiirrier, (Empson, 
Great Sulfolk-street). Garnett J, and 
Speyer C. F. HuddeisMd,, merchants, 
(Baitye, Cbanoery-lane). 

Hammond J. Moccle^eM, tanner, (Ken^ 
CliffbrdV-lnn). Haiu J. Hampton, vio- 
tuallor, (Vincent, Bedfor^rStreet). Hobbeii 
T. R. Mary-la-banne Park, music-snorter^ ■ 
('Patliam, Ciaven-street, Strand)^ i^odo 
J, Wyatt C.P. at»d. yLeyseT. Horsly-down, 
lead-mannhicturer!s, (Niud, Throgmorton- 
street). Hall R. Liverpool, gtocor, O^laclu 
stock, St. MildredVcoutt). ' Howell B. 
Loudon-Eoad, haberdasher, (WiUi'i and Co» 
Wamford'Couri). Hewitt G. Souihamp- 
’ ton-street, tail^, .(Newcomb, Vine-$treet). 
Hole W. Islington, apothecary, (Edwards 
Symond'8-Inn). Herve, H. .Cheapsid^ 
jeweler, (Kebblewhiteand Co.Gray Vlnu*^ 
place). Hudson J. B. Old City Chamber^ 
merchant, (Kearsey, Btshopsgate Within), 
iiewsun H. Higgiii R.^aiitl Hett J. lalo- 
worth, calico-priuiers, (HeXmes and Co^ 
ClesneniVlnn). Houlderi, « 

Lincoln, maltster, (Amici, Sion OoUoge 
Gardens, Aldermanbury). Hask W.Hamp* 
stead, haberdasher, (Cuppage, Jermyn? 
street). Heaver T. Ht, James's Markel^ 
poulterer, (KayU, Cross street, NewinAoii* 
Butts). Higg« J' Liverpool, merchan4 
(Battye, Chancery 4ane). 

Ibbotsoa G. son. and Ibbotson G. jun* 
Huddersfield, seed»inen, (WUUs and Cfv. 
Warnford*coun). 

Jones LC. NewTothiil-street, victuaRer, 
(Phillipson and Co. Ktaple jnn). Jobpsoo 
T. Macclesfield, victualler, (Cooper ana 
Co. Southampton-buildings). Jacluon W; 
Clayton-We.st, York, moABy-scrivener, 
(SyfcM and Co. New-lim). Jatkbon J. H. 
Selby, York, manner, (Watkins, Stone- 
buildings, Lincoln's-lnn). * 

Lew^ £. Cardiff, CRqniJPf^t ftwer, 
(Gregory, ClemeutVlIlfX. (laqibJ. Shep- 
ton-Mallet, dyer, (B|an4(oc^ dibtreKroura- 
buildHifs).^ ymd* Sha^eil. High- 
street, fQ^maka^(^b>d» i!hfogni9rtoo>« 
street). ^Lyoafg W- Skeitqn, Lancaster^ 
mariner, (yUs, Cbapcery<*laiw}. Ly«;G« 
and Lye Bath» -R^met, jeonunoAkcw-' 
tiers, (Blake ag4 Cep’Essiw-streetL 

. Ma8ke7 w: and Atkin J* WtiUf^^f. 
roadi daaloff in gflqisi (Anirioa and Cq. 
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Kins'i Bench Walks). McKenzie W. 
Covent-earden, mefthant, (Forbes and Co. 
Ely-f^e) ManAlaK C. Vinegar.Yard 
wors^-mannliKtwrer, (Morton» OrayV 
Inn-Misare), Maitted J. LHtle Earl-street, 
▼Ictuaiteiv (WhlttoQi Great JSmes-street). 
Marshall C. LUtle Hermitage street, sail- 
■taker,(Wildeijun. Caule^street). Mount- 
h/rdS. Nkhotas, Worcesteri woollen-dn|>er> 
(Ba^el^,Serle*street, Lincoln's Inn). 

Nott J. Romford, grocer, (Shearman, 
Hart-street). Nockold J * Colchester, hat- 
manu&cturer, ( Windus and Co. Chancery- 
lane). ' 

Phillips J. East' Stonehouse, Devon, 
stonemason^ (Boutflower, Devonshine-st.). 
Phillips W. Brighthelmstone, carpenterf 
(Barb^, Cha^ery-iane), PocOck W. 
Korth pfthertm, Somerset, horse-dealer, 
(Blfke, CwkVcourt). Plimpton J. God¬ 
dard W. and Plimpton J. Wood-street, 
warehousemen, (Farton, Waibrook). 
Powles T. Hoarwithy, Hereford, flax- 
drester, (ChUton, Exchequer-office, Lin- 
coln's-lnn). Pajot C. Birmingham, pork- 
butcher, (Derouand Co.Gray's-Inn); Price 
R. and Cross W. Bristol, merchants, (Oak-, 
ley, MartinVlane). Print P. Brewer-street, 
J^eller, (Clarke and Co. Chanccry-latie). 
Payne J. Bqrnham, elothes-salesman, 
(Coote, Austin-IVlars). Pagett W .1 Alden- 
faam Wood Farm, Herefordshire, cyder- 
merchant, (Long, Elra-cdurt) Palmer J. 
Aldertnanburg, merchant, (Dennett and 
Coding’s Arms-yard). 

Roberts J.ToUenham-Cou^^road, baker, 
(Aubery, TookVcourt). Ramsey B, and 
A-ldrich P. Bishops-Stortford, Hertford, up¬ 
holsterers, (Adams, Old Jewry). Rigby R. 
Manchester, victualler, (£IUs^ Chancery- 
Richardfon J. and Sanderson J. 
Tunbridge, farmeni, (Tourle and Co. 
Dougbty-street). Reed J. Bath, confec¬ 
tioner, ^arraht, Chancery4attc). Rabs J. 
Great ^t. Helen's Chambers, merchatiC, 
(Pruce, mUitcr-square). 

Skinner p. Kewi^ton-vauseway, cahi* 
net-maker, (i^ry, Thavies-Inn). Seager 
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G. Westbromwlch, timber-dealer, (Johiv 
slou, Hall-staircace, Inner-TetnpleV Shatr 
W. Long-Acrc, Middlesex, cheesemonger, 
(Patten, Cross-street). Slieppard T. and 
Black J Baring-lane, merchants, (Scott, St. 
MildredVcourt). Sanders R. Croydon, 
cowkeeper, (Guy, Croydon). ShiW S. 
Bristol, watchmaker, (Vizard and Co'. Lin» 
coInVIim). , Simmons D. High-rifeet, 
Southwark, builder, (Clinton, St. Tho- 
mas's-street). Sweet G. jun. Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, cordwainer, (Williams, Staple-Iim). 

Tully J. Herrford, hop-dealer,(P^triss^ 
GrayV-inn). Taylor W. Liverpool, mer¬ 
chant, (Atkinson, Chancery-lane). Thor- 
W E. Hinkley, Leicester, money-scrivener, 
(Barker, Brick-court). Turner J. Man¬ 
chester, vie ualler, (Hurd, Temple). Tet- 
stal J.Chaddesley Corbet,Worcester,tailor, 
( Parker, Worce8teT)v Tucker M. Tiverton, 
milliner, (Lys, Took’s-couri). ' Jfrier R. 
ParsonVGreen,' baker, (Nelson, King's- 
read). Tathaifl W. Lancaster,linen-draper, 
(Blakelock and Co. Elm-court). ^ 

.Wardle G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gro¬ 
cer, (Mitton and Co. Knight-Rider-street). 
Wilson W. Richmond, bricklayer* (Ed¬ 
wards, Castle-street). Wood H. Green 
Dragon-yard, Holborn, coachsmith, (Shear¬ 
man, Hart-street). Winniett B. Swhetlng*a 
Rents, Threadiiecdle street, stock-broker, 
(Jacobs, Holboril-court). Walsh R. King's- 
road, Chelsea, India-rubber-manufacturer, 
(Jupp, Carpenter's hall)*) WhUeAead 
J, C. Hanley, Stafford, earthen-wam ma¬ 
nufacturer*, (WiUis and Co. Warnford- 
court). WalkervR. Kingston-upon*Hull, 
grocer, (Exiey and Co. FumivalVInn). 
Welchnian J 'Crewkeme, Somerset, linen- 
draper, (James, Gray's-lnrv square). Waid- 
son J. Cheshunt, Hertford, tadorjTRailton, 
Ciifford's-lnn). WalmSley P. D. Man¬ 
chester, warehouseman, (Willis and Co. 
Wamford court) Wood R. Margate, gro* 
cer^CIuUont St.Thomas's-street). 

Young R. W. Avon-stroet, in the parish 
of Waicot, Somerset, slopseller, (Sheppard 
and Co. Bedford-row). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER¬ 
WORKS, BREWERY SHA^S, &c. Src. 


Londpn Dock, 184^. p*r eeitt. 
'Wes^lndia dkUh tSOf. dHto. 

East Ifl^ia dlt^ dltlo. 
Commercial dlttci, 901. por tharo piom. 
Grand JonetloaOmal,^7f* porn 
Grand Surrey ditto, dBMi. 

KaiitiOl and Avon ditto, ddjtdRtp 
WiUa |B»d Bofks dlttpi^Mf ditto. 
UuddorOSeid ditto, di^ GRo 
WWW 


Igro. 
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Croydon ditto, 50f ditto 
Imperial Fire Insurance, 75/ ditto " 
Globe Fire and Life ditto, ditto 
Alhion ditto, 60t ditto. / 

Rockl^ife Aasamnee, 6a. per share prem« 
East London Water Worka, S3&/. per th. 
Weat Middlesex ditto,' 142/. ditto 
South l.ond(m ditto, 152/. ditto 
Kent ditto, S5f. per ature prem. 

I«ondon Institute, 84/^ per share. 


ditto, ffd/. , 

' WoLr$ and €q« Ca^d/, Ihck, 4* Stock Brohn^ 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

• ^ ’ 

I T^If c^neml ojunion that wheat looks well in the held, not having been serfoiiify 

lajur^sd by the leverity of the season. The turnips in some of theuorthera dutrictt 
have, suffered a good deal by the frost, especially where litUe snow has fkllen. In 
countries where much fodder is required, several farmers have been obliged to grind 
oats and beans for their feed. In some of the eastern counties, graziers have had sheep* 
troughs made to feed their fat mutton on bran-meal, &c. The tares that lately lotted 
bot indifierent have mostly recovered. Potatoes hold out tolerably well. 

Lean stock of prime quality continues scarce aqd dear* The wools of British sheqi 
have at length obtuned a prcfeicnce over picked samples of Spanish Mer'iqo, aiid 
Saxon. At a late meeting of the Hath and West of En^la,nd Society, a premium was 
adjudged to the British, notwithstanding very capital specimens stood in competition. 

To prevent French wheat from being u^ed as seed wheat, it should be generally 
known that this article is said to be very light and not plump, not exceeding 551bs. in 
the bushel. 

Price of meat In Smithheld MarketBeef, 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d.‘Mutton, 5s. 4d^ to 
6s. 4d.i—Veal, 6s. Od. to 7s. 4(1.;—Pork, 6s. 8d. to 8s. Od. 

Middltsex, ilfarcA 525. ' * 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN/ 

Bv theWinebesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, autl of OATMEAL per Boll of IdOlbs* 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended March 17,1810* 


JWLANP COUNTIES. 



Wheat] 

Kyc , 

Barley 1 

Oats 1 


s. 

d 

s. 

d 

s. 

d 

8. 

d. 

Middsx. 

106 

8 

51 

(f 

40 

5 

32 

3 

SurrejT 

113 

4 

50 

0 

44 

10 

36 

0 

Hertfoid 

tot 

0 

58 

0 

46 

0 

31 

4 

Bedford 

104 

0 

64 

0 

44 

1 

27 

10 

Huntin. 

102 

1 



42 

0 

25 

6 

Norlha. 

101 

0 


— 

43 

10 

22 

8 

Rutland 

97 

.‘3 



46 

0 

25 

9 

Leicu'it 

96 

0 

60 

3 

45 

8 

27 

7 

Nutting. 

99 

8 

60 

3 

44 

10 

28 

10 

Derby 

92 

6 



47 

10 

27 

8 

Stalfurd 

103 

4 



47 

10 

31 

6 

Salop 

104 

4 

70 

8 

59 

4 

03 

8 

Herefor. 

107 

1 

54 

4 

48 

10 

31 

j 

11 

Wor'st. 

106 

10 

63 

4 

53 

4 

3^ 

3 

Warwic 

110 

6 



63 

9 

36 

2 

WtUs 

no 

4 



45 

10 

.‘34 

4 

Bork.9 

in 

9 



40 

10 

33 

6 

Oxford 

111 

1-1 


..... 

40 

5 

29 

2 

Bucks 

iOO 

0 


_ 

42 

0 

31 

0 

Brecon 

113 

7 

86 

4 

51 

2 

26 

8 

Montgo. 

105 

7 


_ 

52 

6 

27 

5 

Radnor. 

117 

C 


— 

54 

3 

32 



Average ^ England and (Vales, 
Wheat 102fl.Sd. •, Rye 69s.^3d.; Barley 
468. 4<l.) Oats 27f. Ud.} Beans 
50s. gd.t Pe&se 658. 9d.^ Oatmeal 
62s. 6d. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 



Wheat 

Rye 1 

Barlevi 

Qatf. 

• 

s. d 

8. <1. 

8. d 

». i. 

Essex. 

104 0 

. 

4^ 0 

31 6 

Kent .. 

99 6 

58 0 

41 0 

30 6 

Sllfci ,#»v .. 

no 8 


an 0 

au ft 

Suffolk . 

1 a V V 

99 11 

1 

40 7 

•V V 
26 11 

Cambsidge •••'• 

93 4 


37 6 

tt It 

Norfolk . 

93 9 

49 4 

36 0 

26 7 

l.incpln . 

^9 4 

53 4 

40 11 

22 4 

Yuik ..A* 

83 7 

60 0 

38 5 

23 4 

Durham. 

91 0 


.50 a 

^6 4 

Noithumberbnd 

m t V 

84 4 

64 0 

m Hr 

38 6 

wQ m 
26-£ 

Cumberland •• 

92 8 

58 4 

48 6 

ilr £ 

Wcstmoiland . . 

96 6 

54 10 

48 0 

29 4 

f 

99 0 


5fi S 

qi A» 

n 9 e e 

Chester . 

V «7 V 

96 7 


i/w aw 

56 4 

30 £ 

li’lint . 

103 9 


56 5 


Denbigh , *•*. 

1 V V U 

102 10 


54 3 

25 0 

Anglesea. 

84 0 


42 0 

22 6 

Carnarvon ,,,, 

93 4 


46 8 

23 8 

Meitoiieth •••. 

95 2 


50 0 

27 10 

Cardigan. 

94 10 


39 2 

19 10 

Pembroke 

83 0 


40 4 

16 7 

( 'opmurrh«kti 

Q7 9 


AA 7 

1 7 in 

^.^•51 itlAI VliwIA • e • • 

Glamorgan ..., 

lOG 3 


40 f 

50 8 

&! X\M 

23 8 

Gloucester • • * • 

117 9 


51 7 

30 3 

CrtmorsAt 

120 1 


51 7 


• > tea* 

Monmouth . •. • 

a w V 1 

119 2 


51 £ 


D*k«nn ...... 

103 fi 


44 11 

2110 

Pnrnwall . . . . 

1 W 9 

103 S 


44 S 

4 £w 

22« 0 

\w^/s aa VT iaaa • ■ # • • e 

Dorset •••••■•• 

a A 

117 5 


4£ 0 

30 0 

Hants.. 

ui e 


45 2 

38 4 


BILL of MORTALITY, from FEB* to MARCH S?* 1«I0. 


0HR18TXMSD* I BURIED. 

Males 878 \ 

Females 859 J 
Whereofhavedied under two yean old 472 


Males, 968 >1855 
Females 867 { 


PeckLoaf, 5i»2d. 58.3d. 6ft.2d. 5s.2^. $8.24. 
Stftf 89l« pe;buih4l> 4) pci lb. 


' ^ 

2 and 6 - 163 
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§ 

10 and 26 - 61 

£ 

*20 and 30 118 

1 

30 and 40 - ibl 
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50 and 60 g 197 


60 and 70 -188 
70 and 80 -159 
80 and 20 * ^ 
90 andlOO * B 
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266 W. J. Mickle, AiAhor nf ** Tire's nae luck atoui the house'* [April 


songs in the Scots or any other lan¬ 
guage. The two linesj 

And^wilt 1 se« his £tce again, 

And will 1 hear him speak, 

as well as the two preceding ones, are 
unequalled almost by any thing I 
aver heard or read: and the lines^— 

The present moment is our ain, 

The ncist we never saw, 

are worthy of the first poet. It is 
long to posterior to Ramsay's days. 
About the year 1771 or 72 /it came 
first on the streets as a ballad; and 1 
suppose the composition of the song 
' was not much anterior to that period.” 
^Reliques, p. 217 * 

I cannot help thinking that you 
will feel some pleasure in being able 
to clear up this business: and ihope 
you will excuse this long letter about 
It. 1 thought the matter too singular 
lobe neglected. I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm.Mudforo. 

Sept.%^, I8O9. 

Rkply to the above. 

Dear Sir, 

I AM extremely happy to inform you 
that I hare been so vey fortunate as 
to di^ver, •among Mr. Mickle’s pa- 
_ what I consider as the very first 
sketch of that celebrated song,— 
There’s nae luck about the house,’* 
tacopy of which, vcrbniim and litera^ 
- iifu, 1 have enclosed. Besides the 
evident marks of haste and inaccu¬ 
racy, ^lich 1 have noticed in the 
nwgin, you will find the name Colin 
spelt with a double and^ a single I $ 
tne Scottish verb used for must, spelt 
first mun, md, in two lines after, 
' «uzn; and the verb make first sfielt 
twice with the e, and then three times 
without that letter; all these are 
strong proofs of its being the very 
first attempt. Other variations, much 
fot the better, you will find, by fiom- 
p^ring the MS. with the soqg as now 
printed in my edition of Mr. Mickle’s 
poetry, ^he ballad is, though evi¬ 
dently written in very great haste. 



written in, or beforci the year lyfiO; 
as soon after that period nts misfor¬ 
tunes in trade, end his conseouent 
depreiBioD of spirits^ veiy muen 


feCted bis band-writing. All these 
circQnwtances, duly considered, wUl, 
I trust' efiectually lay to 'rest the ill- 
founded pretensions of Jean Adam, 
and secui# to my worthy friend an 
undisputed title to this very superior, 
production. 

As to my ascription of the eight 
marked lines to Dr. Beattie, 1 had the 
most positive assurance of their being 
his composition from the Rev. Pa¬ 
trick Davidwn, of Rayne, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, a genflemanTof the first resec¬ 
tability, who had been a pupil ol the 
doctor’s, and this was confirmed by 
every literary character with whom I 
conversed, during an excursion which 
1 made to the north of Scotland in 
the summer of 1801, so as not to 
leave the least shadow of a doubt upon 
that subject. 

I cannot help adding, that I am 
exceedingly thankful that I have been 
spared, not only to give a correct edi¬ 
tion of the poetical works of my 
friend, however they may be received 
by the present generation, but also 
to substantiate his right to what Mr. 
Bums calls “one of the most beau¬ 
tiful songs in the Scots or any other 
language.” 

I regiain, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

J. Sim. 

Pentonville, April 7, 1810. 

P. S. 1 forgot lo mention another 
strong proof of its being the very first 
attempt, viz. that he was then unde¬ 
termined as to the number of lines 
which the stanzas should contain. 

To Mr. Mudford, 

The first Sketch of the beautiful Ballad, 
'^ There's me luck about the housef 
'' from the Hand-ioriiing of W. /. 
Mickle, in the Possession of the Reo^ 
Mr . Sim, * 

There’s nae luck about the house 
There’s nae luck at aw 
There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our glide man’s awa 
And are you sure the news is true 
And do you say he’s weei 
Is diis a time to speak of wark 
Ve Jodes lay by your Wheel 
Is this a time to spin a thread 
When Collin’s at the door 
Reach my cloak I’U to the quay 
And see him come ashore 



16I0-] SiaiueSt Busts, &cjn the Gallery of An^ques, Paris* 
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And gm to m« my bigonet 
My Bisboi^*f Mttin gown 
For I'm mun tell the BaiUe^s* wife 
Th'at Colin's in the town 
My Turkey slippers men gae on 
My stockttigs pearly blue 
n'is aw to ploftiiure my gude mart 
For he's baith lec! & true 

Rise La^s end make a ch'an hre side 
Put on the Mucklef pot 
Gie little Kate her button gown 
And JockJ his Sunday Coat 
And make their shoon as black as slaes 
Their hose as white as snaw 
'I'is aw to pi asure my gude man^ 

For he’s b en Ung awa 

There’s twa fat hens upo the coop 
Been fed this month and mair 
Malt hast & thraw their necks about 
ThatColm weel may fare 

And mak the Table neat & trim 
Let every thing be braw 
Fur who kens how Colin fiir’d|| 

When kes far awa 


ist, *'The deputies of tbe senfft* 
Jaying the consnW purple at tbefbot 
of Cincinnatns Od, **TheORapeof 
the Sabines/’—3d, Tbe heroic deed 
of Mutius Scaevola/* —4th, The c<«i- 
tiiience of Scipio/' Tbe pillars are 
executed in the Egyptian taste, and 
ai e formed of black ^anite. 

83, A Roman Orator, called Ger - 
manicus* —Hitherto this fine figure 
has been denominated that ot Germa- 
nicus, the son of Drusus, and of An¬ 
tonia, the niece of Aujgustus. The 
form of the hair certainly indicates 
that it repi escnts a Roman personage, 
but it cannot be the prince just 
named, of whom it is by no means a 
just representation in point of age, he 
having died in his 34lh J^ear, and tlie 
features moreover are perfectly dissi¬ 
milar from those which his nriedaU 
and other authentic portraits exhibit. 

An aitentive examination of the piece 

<111 *1 


Sae triip his heart,* • sae smooth hie speech will demonstrate that a strong analogy 

exists between it and the figure of 
Mercury; and when we observe the 
symbolical gesture of the right ann, 
the ciilamys thrown over the left arm, 
and anciently held by the caduceus in 
the left hand, as well as the tortoise 
sacred to this god as thew inventer of 
the lyre, we are led to conclude il|at, 
under the form, and adorned witli*the 
attribute of the god of eloquence, the 


Uis breath like caul(‘r.'\M 
His very foot bas niuMC in’t 
As he come:> up the stair 

And shall 1 see hUfaoe again 
And shall 1 hear him <peak 
I'm down right gidJy wi' the thought* 
ill troth I’m like to gret-t 

If (.'olio’s wpel^tt weel content 
iTiae uae mair to crave 
And gin 1 live to mak him sae 
I'm blest above th8 lave 

And .>hall 1 see his face again &c 


ingenious artist depicts the features* 


ot a celebrated Roman orator. On 
the scales of the tortoise are inscribed 
Catalogue Baisonnee ; or a con- the following words, in Greeli charac- 
cisE. and cokhect Account of teys : KAEOMENES. KAEOMENOY2. 
the Statues, Bas-reliees, and aQHNAIOSE. nOIH2EN. From this 
Busts, in the Gallery o/ An- hitjcription we gather, that th^ beau- 
iiauES, Museu^i oJ Napoleon, ful figure in question is the work of^ 
at Paris. Cleomenos, the son of Cleomenes the 

[Resumedfrontp. 19^,] Athenian. This statue has been re- 

HALL OF THE HOMAM3, mo\cd hither from the gallery of 

T he deling represents Poetry Versailles, where Louis XIV ulaced 
and History celebrating the it; it was formerly to be seen at fionie. 
achievements of Bellona.” The sub- m the \ ilia Montalto oi Negioiu.. 
jecU df the four other paintings are 84- Ctres. —This enchanting figure, 

wrongiit in Parian marble, mayjustly 
• The e in Bailie’f is erased. be considered a model of trtte, tnitli, 

■f The capiul M emsed, and a small w beauty of execution in tbedia« 

inserted. . , , . , pery. It iff clad in a tuuic, over which 

^ IS erased. turown a mantle or p^um, both 

§ Thi. line IS a repeutign of the rune- ingenioSsfy executed, 

i. In m«Miire ' coi^* by which the tunic tt 

1 ' fastened beneath tbe^,osom, are per- 


^ Interlined he was. 

«« Theftrst point in the MS, 
tt 'X'he hut point in the MS, 


per^ 

ceptible under the mantle. With re¬ 
spect to the denomioation of C^lij 
2LZ 



Siatua, Busts, tsfe. in the Gallery of AntiqueSi Farit* * [Aratt^* 

bestowad upon this statue, it onlf 87 . A Grecian iJpro.—Many 
Origki^es mm the circumstance of tique monuments present us with 
the txv^m restorer having placed a the representations of iieroes, one 
few ears of com in the left hand; for, foot raised and placed on a rock, as 
in fact, the virginal character of the indicative of repose. The present fi- 
head, and the simplicity of its dress, gure, being in this altitude, probably 
incline as to think that it represents represents a hero; or possibly, from 
the muse Clio, and that a volume for- its youthful appearance, the tovm of 
merly occ^ied the place of the ears the hair, and the posture of tHe head, 
of corn. This staiue comes from the some may be led to imagine that it 
museum of the Vatican, where it was bears a strong, similitude to other 
jplaced by Clement XIV. It was figures, in which the yonih Theseus 
previously deposited at Villa 'Mattei is described as giving marked alten- 
tipon the .Esquiline hill. The head, lion to the relation of his mother 
suthougb now detached, is original. Ethra, M'ho reveals to him the secret 
65, Hadrian .—This brbnze bust of his birth. This figure, wioughi in 
represents Hadrian, the adopted son Parian marble, and in a good stale 
and successor of Trajan. The bosom of preservation, was brought Irotu 
is naked, after the manner of heroic Greece. 


statues, the costume of which this 
prince lias repeatedly imitated in his 
medals, where he sometimes dubs 
himself with the designation of Olym- 
plus, after the example of Jupiter.— 
This bust of larger than natural pro, 
portions, and entirely antique, as well 
as its base, is brought from the libiary 
of Saint Mark, at Venice. It is neatly 
modelled. 

Q6. Antinus as ArutfjC7ts.'r^A sta¬ 
tue. The subjebis of Hadrian ex¬ 
hausted invention in varying and mul¬ 
tiplying the honours which that em¬ 
peror gloried it) rendering to the mer 
fcinory of his favourite. Hitherto the 
different medajs and pieces of sculp¬ 
ture have presented Antinus to us 
under the forms of Apollo, Bacchus, 
Mercury, Osiris, and Plarjwcrates; 
but this staiue may be regarded as 
unique^ since it alone represents Iiim 
as Aristaeus. This demi-god ofThes- 
saJya presided, in an e.special manner, 
over the culture of the olive, and the 
tending of bees and sheep. It is in 
order to bestow a corres|>oiident cha¬ 
racter upon him, that the Thessalian 
hat covers the head of Antinus, that 
hfc Is clad in the tunic of the peasan¬ 
try, his. right shoulder and the arm 
on the same side being quite naked, 
(brachio%xerioJ, and, finally, that he 
is provided With the hoe, arid those 
rustic books called perones. The 
arms have been restored on this plan. 
This rare statue, of Parian marble,' is 
festefully conociv^, but tlie execu¬ 
tion IS rather defective. It probably 
adorned sortie country4iouse, or vil¬ 
lage chapel. It was. bcoogbt hither 
the Chateau de Richeaeu. 


88. Afar5.—This figure, which is 
naked as far as the middle of the 
body, has tlie lower parts iitnn^d in 
the manner of heroic and impenai 
statues. It was at the time oh resto¬ 
ring the statue that it obtained the 
characterirflics of the gt/d Mars, a 
sword being placed in the left hand, 
and an antique head and helmet 
added. Tiie statue is fwined ol Pen- 
telic marble; the arms and the legs 
are modern, but the pedestal is an- 
lique, and bears th^ following^ in¬ 
scription, which is somewhat <'tiaced - 

avasioy. Ea>Eii():c. 

KAI. APMATIOZ. EnOlOTN , Tin-: 
inscription furnishes us witJi the 
names of the sculptors, viz. Heru- 
elides, the son of Agasias, the Ephe¬ 
sian, and Harmaiius, both of whom 
worked upon the marble, yet there is 
not any ancient writer who makes 
mention of either of them. It is 
likely that Agasias, the tatiier of He- 
raclides, was the Agasias of Ephe¬ 
sus, who produced the celebrated fi- 

f are known under the name of ‘ TIic 
ighting Gladiator.* 

8Q. Marcus Junius Brutus. This 
head, which is authenticated by dif¬ 
ferent medals, exhibits the features 
of Marcus Junius Brutus, that stoical 
parricide, who, after stabbing Ceesar, 
in full senate, and yainly attempting 
to re-establish the republic, fell in the 
field of battle at Philippi, and yielded 
the p^in of victory to Mark Anthony. 
This'bust, executed in Pentelic mar¬ 
ble, comes from the' museum of the. 
capitol, at Roa;ie. ^ 

90 . Urania The muse ojf 



1810.] Siaiues, Busts, k^c, in the 

astronomy is sented on one of the 
rocks of Monm Parnassus. The two 
feathers, in the form of an egret, 
M'hich .idoin the head, are supposed 
to be those which were plucked frotn 
the Syrens, when the latter had the 
temerity to set the muses at defiance. 
In one band tiiere is a globe, and in 
the other the radius, the symbols of 
that liranch ot science over which the 
rftuse preskltis. The tunic without 
sleeves, doubled in the lower part 
only, the rest being transparent, is 
gracefully cla i>ed upon the right 
shoulder, and lied over the bosom; a 
large peblum envelopes the lower part 
ot tlio figure, and falls to the feex in 
varied and numerous folds. I’his 
elegant figure, wrought in Parian 
marble, and very neatly executed, was 
discovered, in 1774 , at Twoli, in a 
place called La Pionella di Cassio, 
which was anciently the country/esi- 
dence of Cassina. When tonnd, it 
had neither head nor legs- but v^as 
restored as TJrania, for ilns reason, 
that seven of the muses were dug out 
of the same mound, and of the tw'o 
that were wanting, Urania was one. 
Indeed, the rock upon which the fi¬ 
gure rests is extremely characterisiic 
of a muse, but the thickness of the 
soles of the sandrils incline us to think 
it is the muse Melpomene, rather ilian 
Urania. The hcad.allliough restored 
in modem time.-*, is antique, and al- 
\YayH belonged to a muse.' 

yi. Lunus Junms Bfulus, the El- 
rfer.—I'be avenger of J-ucreiia, the 
destroyer of the tyranny of the l ai- 
quins, the founder of the republic and 
the consular authority, Brutus tlic 
eider—is represented in tiiis bronze 
bust, which bears a sti iking resem¬ 
blance to the medals struck some cen¬ 
turies after his decease. It >\'as brought 
from the palace of the Conservators 
at Home. The eyes are iucrustated, 
as was custornary with the ancients 
in all their bronze works, and the 
whole head is admirably executed. 
The butt, covered with a toga, is an 
antique; but it is evident that the 
bead and bust ate not contemporary 
productions, 

yi. A Sacrificer. —^Thc head of this 
statue is covered with the toga, and 
the hand displays the libation-vase. 

is consider^ a most perfect model 
^Ith r^rd to the e&ecnIioD of the 


Gallery of Antiques, Paris. > 2^ 

drapery, and is an admirable 
sentation of a Roman* persons in 
the costume of a sacrifice/. It re¬ 
mained for some time at Venicoi in 
the palace of Giustiniani. An Eng¬ 
lish artist having purchased it* and 
carried it to Rome,-in order to its 
restoration, Clement XIV bought it 
for the museum of the Vatican.— 
The antique head has been restored 
in modern times; but the hands are 
quite modern. 

y3. Augustus .—He is in an np- 
right posture, and clad in the toga, 
which is executed very nearly in nie 
same style as that describea in the 
foregoing article. This statue was the 
companion of No. g2, at Venice, 
The ancient head is a restoration, 
I’he statue was discovered near Vel- 
letri, the native country of Augnstiw, 

94. A Priestess of /iw, called The 
Vestal of the CapitoL —She holds in 
both hands, which are covered with a 
veil, the vase of mysterious water, 
which was usually borne m the 
porn pea, or piocessions of this god¬ 
dess, ('eremonies which, at the epoch 
of tiie stcoiid century, were cele-* 
hnitod tliroughout the Koraan empire. 
'Phis statue was formerly to be seen 
nt the villa eVKste at^^livoli, whence 
it was removed to^the museum^fTho 
rapitol, by order'of Benedict XIV. 
U'lie ancient head has been resforejl. 

95 . A Rowan Matron .—T he man- 

tie or paiia is attached to the head of 
the figure, and falls gracefully down 
as far as the knees; tlife remainder of 
the costume is nearly similar,in every 
respect, to that of the goddess ol chas¬ 
tity. The head presents a fine^ por¬ 
trait; and, it we may judge by the 
form of I be head-dress, ibe work was 
produced about the end of the second 
century, I'his figure, wrought in 
Grecian marble, was*found, towards 
the middle of the last century, at 
Bengazi^ in the gulf of £^dra,*to the 
eastward of Tripoli. It was brought 
into France, and placed in the galley 
of Versailles, whence ibwas removed 
to its present situation. ‘ It is one of 
fhd best preserved onttuues that have 
hitherto been disooverea, andthedra-, 
pery is executed with luicaaaaum 
taste and skill. - ^ 

96. A /fbttiwterf odled 

The Sh^g 

bristling haio the mustachei^ the ptVh 
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file of tbe nofle, and tlie form of the 
^ebrows,, aa ivell as tbe sort of collar 
(tarquis) which is fastened round ihe 
neck, concur in denoting this to be 
the wosfi of some barbarous warrior, 
(posstbly a Gaul or a German), mor¬ 
tally woundeth and undauntedly ex¬ 
piring on a TCld of battle,, strewn 
with arms and warlike implements. 
The vulgar opinion of this statue 
being a rfepresentation of a dying gla¬ 
diator, is absolutely unfounded, and 
is positively controverted by the total 
want (rf txmformity between the piece 
under consideration and ihe authen¬ 
ticated descripitons of gladiators that 
have been handed down to us. This 
atatue is brougiit from the museum 
of the Vatican, where it wifs placed by 
Clement XIL It was,formerly at 
tbe villa J.udovisi, where a group on 
a similar subject is preserved, ana er¬ 
roneously denominated Arria and 
Foetus. It is probable that the two 
pieces of sculpture anciently adorned 
the triumphal monument ot some 
Roman victor, such as CoBsar, Ger- 
manicus, &c. The right arm of the 
figure and part of tbe plinth were re¬ 
stored in the sixteenth century. 

97 . Festal or The bead 

pf this figure, and the altar which ac- 
COtfipauies it, beings modern, there is 
some reason to doubt that it repre¬ 
sents a vestal 5 if possibly was the por¬ 
trait of a matron, attired in the man¬ 
ner of No. 95 . This statue of Parian 
marble is brought from the gallery of 
Versailles. 

9 $. Antinus, called Antinus of the 
CapiioL —Antinus, that youthful and 
^tiQiabie Bithynian, to whose memory 
gratitude induced Hadrian to raise 
such ntunberless monuments, is re- 


This beautiful figure, wrought in 
marble ot Luni, comes from the mu¬ 
seum of the capitol, whither it was 
removed out of tbe collection of Car¬ 
dinal Albani. The left hand and (he 
left leg are modern. 

99 . Fenus at the Bath, —Poly- 
chames, a Grecian sculptor, is known 
to have executed a Venns at the bath, 
w2)ich was to be seen at Rome iu the 
time of Pliny; the conformity of the 
subject handled in this figure leads ua 
to conjecture that it is an ancient copy 
of that original. This elegant figure, 
wrought in Parian marble, comes 
from the ancient Hall of Antiques, at 
tlie I/ 3 uvre. 

100 . A Faun, styled The Stained 
Faun .—A bust. Ancient sculpture 
dods not present us with a more plea¬ 
sing or a more neatly executed piece 
than ^the bust of this young laughing 
fault, known among artists under the 
name of the stained faun. This de¬ 
signation is owing to a slight metallic 
stain which appears on the cheek and 
right shoulder of the figure. In this 
surprising production, an admirfible 
degree of correctness and the highest 
possible finish are combined with the 
softest touch imaginable, and an un¬ 
commonly happy turn of expression. 
The ears of the faun are pointed, the 
hair short, and a nipple, similar to 
that of the goat, appears on the neck 
just beneath the chin. This bust, 
formed of statuary marble, distin¬ 
guished for the fineness of its grain, 
.IS somewhat smaller tlian nature. It 
was long the theme of admiration at 
Rome, among the antiques of Villa 
Albani. 

101 . Bacchus ,—A bust. Tbe £ac« 


presented in this production as having chanalian diadem and the beauty of 
Scarcely attained tbe age of puberty, tlie features cause the son of Semele 
His attitude and the tall of fils h^ir to be instantly recognised in this fine 
strongly remind its of the ^ures of head. the graces of youth beam 
^ferciry,. and it is not unlikely that from his encl^ting physiognomy, 
the right-hand fbrmerJiq held iiieca- The head-dress consists ot' a skin, 
ductus. NotwUbfitaodUig the ten- We know not whether this repre- 
dernhss of bia^years, we can readily senta the skin of an elephant appro- 
discover , an his countenance, and by priateto the coi^ueror of India, the 
the deeming poatore of his head, tbe skin of a fish suited to the guest of 
mdauei»>ly gravity by which all ^is Tethys, or that of a ramwhtcb ire- 
portraits are distinguished, and which Quently adorns the bead of a God,, 
lias eaused this verse of Virgil to be^ digued to be the son of Jupiter Haoif* 
fiot unaptly^ applied' to bim^ mon. The mutiiadew of this part of 

Srd iqm hash lanina the work, however, preclude the ^ 

IWQR 01 w pnddenii^ an4iOaib« 
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flccountj no restoration has hitherto 
attempteti, 

102. A faun.—A bust in bronze. 
The head and the hair of this faun 
are executed with equal taste and in¬ 
genuity. It is one of tbe^nest bronze 
works that antiquity has handed down 
to us. It was placed in the gallery of 
Villa Albani. 

103. A young Man with, a Dia^ 
dem .—A bust ih oronze. Heads very 
similar to the present are to be seen 
on the medals of the Kings of Mace- 
don. It may possibly be a represen¬ 
tation of Mercury, not being very dis- 
sinailar from the piece described un¬ 
der No. 80. The band, which en¬ 
circles his short hair, was an orna¬ 
ment generally assumed by victorious 
wrestlers $ and the God alluded to is 
feigned to havp been the inventor of 
gymnastic exercises. This bust was 
Formerly deposited in Villa Albani. 
It was attributed to one of theTto- 
lenjys. 

104. A Roman Cawte/.—This ele¬ 
gant statue appears to present the 
portrait of a damsel, with the costume 
and head-dress which were in use in 
the prosperous days of the' Roman 
empire. The draperv is very inge¬ 
niously managed, ana the head must 
certainly be the likeness of some par¬ 
ticular personage. It was probably 
placed In some temple as a votive 
image, or perhaps adorned the pater¬ 
nal mansion of her whom it was 
meant to represent. 

105. Tiberius. statue. He is 
clad in the Roman toga, and in his 
left hand he holds the sceptre or 
Scipio of the emperors and victors. 
The execution ot the drapery is ad¬ 
mirable in point of taste, ingenuity, 
atxl boldness. This statue comes 
from the Vatican. It was dug up in 
tlie island of Capri, the favourite re¬ 
treat of the successor of Augustus. 
The head, which bears X' strong re¬ 
semblance to the best authenticated 
portraits of Tiberias, is antique, al- 
tho^h it is but a substitute for the 
original head, which, in all probabi¬ 
lity, was not superior to the present 
in justness of exprettion olr in neat¬ 
ness of execution. 

106. Sepiimus Saverus, —fine 
bust, habited in the same manner as 
that Ascribed under No. 34^ sor- 
passei the btxer, both by the merit of 


its workmanship and the fine state of 
preservation in which it Is. 

107 '. Fragmenta Staiue of Harm 
culest calleu The Trunk of Bfiiveiera^ 
The remains of this admirable statue^ 
which is in a sedentary pogtut[e» al* 
though deprived of the arms, kgs, 
and head, seem to be those of a repre¬ 
sentation of the son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, at the moment of his ifrp 
ceiving the gift of immortality on 
Mount Oeta. The lion’s skin flung 
upon the rock wherein he is seated, 
and the muscularity of the limbs leave 
no room to doubt with respect to the 
subject of the performance. It isub^ 
servable, that the toulptor has not 
described a single vein in the person . 
of the hero, although he is not repreJ^ 
seated in the flower of youth, while 
his prominent muscles 'seem to ex¬ 
clude that rotundity of form which 
alone hdrnits of the supprej^sioa of 
veins. Winckeimann is of 0 {>inion 
that this omission is designed to imply 
the apotheosis of Hercules, recently 
changed into a god on Mount OeU* 
Wiien this incomparable fr^ment is 
attentively examined, it will be dis¬ 
covered, by several indications, that 
the figure of Alcides, iti conjunction 
with another formerly situated on ks 
left side, constituted a group. The 
fable of Hercules' apotlieosis recais to 
our mind Hebe the goddess of youth, 
whom the new god espousea u^n ^ 
the occasion. Mr. Fiaxihan, a cele¬ 
brated and ingenious sculptor of the 
English school, has attempted to re¬ 
store a copy of the trunk m confor¬ 
mity to this idea, and his attempt has 
been crowned with complete success. 
"This piece of sculpture, wrought In 
Pentelic marble, presents us with the 
follDwing Gredc inscription, engraven 
upontberock: AnOAAU(KIO£.NS£- 
TOPOZ. AeHNATOZ. EHOIEI. That 
is to say, ** Apollonius, the son of 
Nestor the Atheniaii, made it.” • The 
form of the u> carries it back to the 
latter period of the Roman republic j 
and if it be tme, as it is Asserted, that 
this precious fragment Was up at 
Rome, towards the end of the fffieonth 
centuiy^ near the theatre of Pompey, 
(now called Camix>di Flore), it ^ 
^ars most pnfoam, that the Ath^ 
Dtan artist flourished in the time, of 
that great but i&^fiitod ganeral^-i- 
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Julius II had this piece of marble 
placed in tb0 garden of tbeVaiican^ 
together with the Apollo and Lao- 
coon. It long furnian^d matter for 
etudy to those great men, to whom 
we are indebted for the rapid advance 
of the arts, such as Michael Angelo, 
lUfphael, the Caracci, &c. Among 
artists this fragment is, invariably, de¬ 
nominated the Trunk of Belvedere; 
and there does not exist a single 
piece of antique sculpture that is exe¬ 
cuted in a more magnificent style. 

\To he resumed in our tteii,} 


OBSBBVJkTioMS.on the Italian Lan- 
' GUAGs. By the Rev^ Josath 
Townsend, M,A. Author of Tra¬ 
vels in Spain, 

SlR^ 

O N some former occasions I have 
• sent you such obsri vations as 
occttired to me on the German and 
the Spanish languages. I now venture 
to communicate similar observations 
on the Italian. 

A general- knowledge of languages 

and of the laws in conformitv to 
• 0 

which their mutations have been re- 
-gulated, is a firm tbundation for ra- 
nonal etymology, and the most edec- 
tuad means of detecting the vanity of 
such vague conjectures as have fre- 
ently disgraced the works of learn- 
men, and exposed a valuable sci¬ 
ence to the ridicule of ignorance and 
folly. 

A familiar acquaintance with these 
laws will facilitate the acquisition of 
‘ new languages, and 1 will venture to 
aay, that any one conversaift with 
Latin will learn German, Spanish, 
and Italian, by attention to the rules 
J have established, in less time than 
would be required to attain either of 
these without such aid. Indeed, I 
have known instances of peraobs, 
who^ by these means, have, in a tew 
weeks, made such a progress in Spa- 
nisii and Lallan as to read with plea- 
«ure the works of such authors as 
bavewfitten in a^famihar style. To 
the novice in Italian, 1 would recom- 
me;i(i Goldoni's plays, as beipg both 
elt^ant and easy. 

, The languages of Erance, Italy, and 
Epam are acknowlecke4 >*o haveori-^ 
gmated^ either or indirectly, 


from the Latin, but perhaps,, nay cer* 
tainly, in part from Sanscrit, the im¬ 
mediate parent of the Latin. The 
classical scholar, therefore, will find 
no difficulty in detecting the radical 
affinity, even where abundant foliage 
conceals it from the vulgar eye, and 
from these languages a '•tudent may 
learn, with ease and certainty, the 
elements of ettmology. Among 
them the first which V'ommands our 
attention is the Italian, because, al¬ 
though degenerate, its local situation 
leads us to consider ic as most nearly 
related to the Latin. 

When the Gbths and Vandals, with 
their rude, unlettered bands, broke ia 
upon the seat of the Roman empire, 
tiiey were too few in number to 
change, at once, the language of the 
counity by tlie introduction of their 
own. Yet, in process of time, they 
corrupted it exceedingly. Successive 
hordes arriving from distant regions 
increased this corruption, and eyen, 
when firmly established in the coun¬ 
try, wiien, from war they turned to 
literature and cultivated the arts of 
eace, when, by long residence in 
laly their children felt the influence 
of climate, and, changing their clm- 
racler, became an efi'eniinate degene¬ 
rate race; their language submitted 
to the same mutation, and therefore 
bears a striking resemblance to the 
people, by whom it is spoken, being 
easy, elegant, harmonious in the ex¬ 
treme, but destitute of nerve. 

Jn my observations on the Italian, 
1 shall notice only those expressions 
which apparently differ, whilst they 
essentially agree, with the ordinal 
from which they are derived. 

1 . This language, like the English, 
French, and l^anish, a.s8umes the ab- 
Iati\e case of Latin lor its nominative. 
This will appear in the J.ubsequent 
examples.. Amico a friend, Ainore 
love, Antrice anetrix,Latte milk,Luce 
light, Mente uiind^ Nazione nation, 
Nocenux, &c. &c, 

2 . It rejects aspirates, as inAbitare 
habitare, Amo bamus, Alho halitus, 
Onore luinor, Omore humor, Uomo 
homo, Aderireiiadbserere, Attrarre at- 
trahere. 

3. Like all other laDguages> it 

fond of abbreviation. ,Bere bibere, 
Dito Fo &cio« Fare faeert. 

Ho hal^ipt m babeG Legame 
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f&itie, Lume lumine, Lepre lepore, 
Nome nomine, Torre tollere, Fucina 
officinai Bena arena, Tondo rotun¬ 
das, Nemtco inimicQs, Natomi ana- 
tomla, Lesso elixatio, Nero nigro, 
Sverre evellere,'Stremo extremitas, 
Straiio extraiieus, Sporre exponere, 
Spesso spissitudo, Sodare solidare. 

4. It claims the'privileges univer¬ 
sally concedeu lo other languages, and 
considers b, f, v, p, and m as equiva¬ 
lent and commutoble. 

Avere habere, Avono eburnus, Bi- 
folco bubulcus, tava faba, Lavorare 
laborare, Laudevole laudabiiis, Nerbo 
nervus, Nuvola jiubecida, Orobo er- 
vum, Ove abi, Rubare rapere, Savio 
sapiens, Severare separate, Sovra su¬ 
pra, Suvero sober, Tavola tabula, 
Trave nabs, Granfo crampus, Gabbia 
cavea, Pinva Pluma, &c. 

5. It considers C, Ch, J, G, Q, X, 
and even D, as conimutable. This 
appears in Doge dux. Ago aens, Agj-o 
acer, Gastigare castigare, Gaglio coa- 
gnlnfn, Gatta catus, Gavillare cavil-, 
lari, Giata crates, Sngo succus, Suc- 
ciare sugete, Ficcare figere, Giacere 
jacere, Gtambo jambus, Giogo ju- 
gum, Giovane jiivenis, Guidicejudex, 
Aguglia aquila, Alcuno aliquis.'An- 
tico antiquus, Biccamente oblique, 
Cuoco coquus, Cheto qiietus^ Chicbe 
ouinqiie, 1‘orcere torquere, Giorno 
aiurnum, Oggi hodie, Meriggio nieri- 
'’ies, Digiunare jejunare, iSce. 

6*. It considers 13, T, Tb, and Z as 
equivalent. 

Amadore amator, Madre mater, 
Lndro latro, Strada strata, Scudo scu¬ 
tum, Etere aether, Ghitarra cithara, 
Anziano antiquus, Aozi ante, Azione 
actio, Crudezza cruditas, Debolezza 
debilitas, Dolcezza dulcedo, Pigrezza 
p^igriib, Pozzo puteus, Prezzo pre- 
tiutu, Razza radis, Rezza rete, Rozzo 
rudis, Sazio salur, Vizio vitium, &c. 

7- It aniverts 13 and T inlo G and 

C. 

Raggiare ravliare, Ragionc ratio, 
Ciurmu turma, Poatea poscia, Uscio 
ostium, Scheggia schidia. 

8. It converts L into I. 

Biasimare blasphemare, Chiamare 
clamare, Chiaro Ghiave clavis, 

Chiova clavus, <9nn6ere claudere, 
Cinghia cmgulum, Dichiarare decla- 
rhare, Dtchinare declinare, Doppiare 
duplicate, Fiaoima flamma, Fiato fla¬ 
tus, Fiore flos, Fiume flumen«Qhiado 
UvivusAL Mag. Vol. XIIL 


gl^ius, Gbianda ajans, Ghiera^leba, 
Nwbia nebula, Ocebio oculus, Ria- 
cere placere, Kaggia plagse, Piiuo 
planus. Piazza platea, loggia pluvia> 
Piombo plumbum, Sabbione sabaluibi 
Schtaffo AlapajVegghia V'igilta. 

Q- It converts M into N. 

Granfo crampus, Nespola mespilus, 
Ninfa nympha; Longia, whence 
comes loin, lumbi; Pronto promp- 
tus. 

10. It converts P into Cb, 

ScMuma, whence our scum, ipumat 

Schiena spina, from which we derive 
our shin. 

11. It converts R into L, and the 
reverse. 

Albitrio arbitriUm, Albore and AJ- 
bero arbor, Pelligrino peregrmus, 
Fraeella flagellum, MerancoHco me- 
lancholicus, Urlare ululare. 

12. It converts S into C or G. 

Crfolare slbilare, Cagione occasio. 

13. It converts X into S and J. 

Giusto juxta, Sasso saxurn, Sesso 

sexus, Noja noxa. 

14. U converts V into G. 

Golpe vulpis, Pagone pavo. 

1 5. It converts D into N and R* 

Pernice perdix, Marolla medulla, 

which is thus proved to be the pa¬ 
rent of marrow. • 

16. It converts N into L. 

Veleno veneuutn, Palermo panor- 

J7. It changes, by attraction, tlio 
preceding consonant into the succeed¬ 
ing ofle. 

Assentamento absentia, Assoluzi- 
one absolutio, Atto actio. Ditto dic¬ 
tum, Fatto factum, Oggetto ob^- 
tum, Frutto fructus, Gettare jactare, 
Gilto jactus, Attare aptare, Cattivo 
captivus, Ottato optatus, Ammirare 
admirare; Ammitto amictus, Dau- 
nare damnarc, Potre ponere, Ratto 
raptim, Ruggine rubigine, Smoaep- 
tem, Dfmmi die mihi, Suggelto sub- 
jectus, Stretto strictos, Ri^gine JEtu- 

18. It practices transposition. 

Agumento augmenrora#XJ|^a un- 

ginU, Piagoere plangere, Stiigoere 
stringere, Troppa turba. 

19. Jt changes the preposition* 

Ancidere occidere, Ancudine in¬ 
cus, Anche atque, Aspettare exp^-« 
tare, Assedio obsidio, Aasiooia axio- 
ii»i, Ssaltare exaltart, Avdtaria adoU 

2 M 
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Tb> EHb'ime%ibcre» Esilio esHhun^ pressed by their superiors^ 6ver sia09 
wire exire> Uwlgnnolo svegbare the estaUidiinent it ]paii«i chutchaak 
' averre avellerei Sgosso excuMus, For the first six or seven centuriaa 
dere deseenderef Scoprira co- the diocese was the episcopal district; 
ire. the bishop and bis clergy lived toga- 

20. It prefixes consonants D. 6. th^ at the cathedral church> and the 

N. S. tithes and the oblations were all 

Dove ubii Digia jazHf Guado va- brought into one common stocky for 
dutn« Guaina vagina, Guastare vas- the support of the bishop, the pres- 
iaiej Gislio iiUum, Nocaolo os, -Na- byters, and the deacons, apd for vari- 
sallo asdlus, Nabisso abysus, Sver- ous other purposes. This was before 
nare hiberoare, Scadera cadere. Seal- the division of counties into uar'ubes, 
dare aUere. as they are at present. At that time 

21. It inserts I. the people of the whole diocese came 

Fiele fel, Fiera fera, Lieve levis, to the cathedral church, and espa- 

Ttepido tepidus. cially at their great festivals, to ais- 

22. It inserts G. before L. and charge their religious duties; but it 

N. was n'ef]uently found necessary, upon 

the l^shops 
most distant 
dispensers of 

pilare, Togliere lollere, Bagno bal- the word, and to administer the sa- 
neum, Stagno stannum, Cagna canis, crameqts, but they returned again to 
Ghignare cachinnari, Bologna bo- their cathedral church, after they had 
nonla. bSen through their,circuit. 

23. It rejects prepositions. ^ This memod of visiting the c^the- 

Scuro obsenrus, &c. drak on the high festivals was similar 

24. Itconlbines its most licentious to that of the Jews going to worship 

changes. in their temple^ but it was, in time, 

Nibbio milvus. Here we have N. a burden tne^r found too heavy to 
for M. then b. for v. i. inserted, and bear. This pointed out the necessity 
ft^ally, L. by ttttractiou, converted of building parkh churches; but it 
into B. Otfeimi aophthalmia, Rugu- cannot be ascribed to any particular 
mare ruminate, Longiahxmbi, No^ze body of men, nor to any age, for the 
nuptia, Vipristrello vespertilio, Sug- churches were very thinly scattered 
retto subjectus, Scegliere eligere, in the time of our Saxon ancestors. 
Spiegare expiicare. Sometimes the kings, in their conn- ' 

Hie practice particularly noticed in try villas, would build churches for 
No. 3,4/ 5,6, being of univeraal ap- t|:^ use of themselves and their suites; 
bUoitu)n, the knowledge of k will sometimes the bishops might erect 
Serve as a due by which to find the churches near their palaces s and fre- 
war through the most intricate mazes quently the wealthy barons would do 
of taoguage, and fecilitate access to the same, ti^ar the baronial houses, 
Aie abost perplexing. Ibr their femilles and their tenants, 

^ when they c^ime to court to do suit 

* - and service. It was tliis which gave 

Exasovs/ or BccLESiASTicAx. IM- the primary title to the patronage of 

noeniKTOu augmenttng the Liv- laymen. . 

ivos nj'the ZHFxatox Clbkgy. designation of parish 

IS Miq^ty, in bit tpeech to the churches did not oreak in upon the 
two houses of parliament, hc^ies rightsof the bishops, either in respet^ 
that thev will oontioue the considera- of spirituals or temporals, for th^ 
turn et m^ateof tbe inferior clergy; still retained the cure of souls within 
auod jtd^ suoh/urther measures pp- their diocese, anda title to all the ec- 
gn the interestihg subject as may ap- clesiastical revenue; and it was by 
pear to be proper. their consent't^ priests were or- 

. If we oxitifit the pages of history, daitied as to the diocesan 

we ahaRfind it aa iatercsttog subjdx and hisdergy at the cathedral church, 
ihffeed I for a very large part of the But no subordinate priest could re¬ 
inferior ekergf bait bSesi dwqrs op- aidsAeroffidetemany cbiircb* onleH 
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delated bjr the tmhop. He bad the 
saoie right And respect paid to him as 
feodol custom were due to the 
lord of a barony by his tenants and 
eaisals* The priesti at his admission, 
was obliged to swear fidelity to him, 
and be was liable to be cited to his 
court to give an account of his office 
and of his possessions, and to make a 
return of some part of the parochial 
p^ts to the bishop, for the security 
onjhe rest; and, upon the death of 
th"incumbent, the disposal of the 
church returned to the bishop again. 

There were many other forms and 
customs of dependency and subjec¬ 
tion, which the parochial clergy were 
accountable to tne diocesan: but art¬ 
ful men were continually contriving 
innovations for diverting the tithes 
and oblations from the immediate 
use of the clergy, which was soon 
found to oppress the seailars va^ 
much, till fklward the Second gave 
the fhll power of judging in the case, 
of TCnsions to the bishops. 

The monastic orders, finding them¬ 
selves restrained in their power by this 
step, invented the art of appropnating 
churches as a check, which proved .a 
severe burden to the secular clergy. 
The appropriating churches to reli- 
giOBs societies, or the gjving them to 
the monks as their absolute property, 
and for their own use, was introduced 
by the Normans, and the bishops 
very soon increased the pensions the 
clergy were to jiay, and at the same 
time they withdrew their stipends j 
and, by an indulgence from the pope, 
they made the inferior clergy account¬ 
able either to the bishop, or a pnor, 
or an abbot, for all their profits. 

The seculars adopted ail the artful 
schemes of the collegbte bodies, and 
they considered it as lawful for them 
to have their donations converted to 
their own use, as it was for the regu¬ 
lars. The bishops also endeavoured, 
and sometimes persuaded, the patrona 
of churches in their neighbourhood 
to ofier up advowsons on their altar; 
to increase Che number of their pre- 
bendarin; or to augment the portion 
of their dean, or some principal digni¬ 
tary ; or to find lights for their al^rs; 
or to suppodrthe table of the bishop; 
or any other thing which could con¬ 
tribute to the grandeur of their oatbe- 
dral church. 


^ Thte practice of approprbitiRg po- 
rnh churches ^as soon extencmlo 
all bodies corporate, to secular cpI* 
leges, to choristers, military cM-dert, 
to lay-hospitals, to guilds find fnm* 
diises, and even to nunneries, 
soliciting the pope, and payine him 
his price for the indulgence. rVom 
corporations aggre^te, this practice 
was extended to single persons, to 
chanters, treasurers, chancellors, and 
parish priests, who, in rich and^pu- 
ious places, sometimes obtainea a 
vicarage endowed; but the rectory 
they appropriated to themselves and 
their heirs for ever. 

The situation of vicars holding 
vicarages under impropriators, either 
aggregate or sole, necessarily grew 
more burdensome by the innovation^' 
which time had Introduced: it was 
therefore thought necessary^ in thfi 
reign of Charles the Second, to pre¬ 
vent the evils increasing; and he sent 
a letter to the biiihops, who held 
tithes appropriated for them and their 
successors, to augment the poor vicar¬ 
ages : the substance of the letter is at 
follows : 

** Our will is, that forthwith pro¬ 
vision be made for the augmentation 
of all such vicarages andscures, where 
the tithes and profits are appropriated 
to you and your successors, in tu^ 
manner, that they who immediately 
attend upon the performance of mi¬ 
nisterial offices in every parish may 
have a competent portion out of every 
rectory impropriate in your see j an4 
to this end our further will is, that 
no lease be granted of any rectory or 
parsonage bdouging to your see, un¬ 
til you mall provide that the raipec- 
tive vicarages or curates, where tnere 
are no vicarages endowed, have so 
much revenue in glebe, .tithes, or 
other advantages, as will commtmly 
amount to one hundred pounds or to 
eighty pounds a year, or more if it 
wul bear it, and in gpoi form of law 
settle It upon them and their succes¬ 
sors. Where the rectoales are of 
small value, and cannot admit of such 
proportions to ilie vicars and curates, 
our will is, that one half of the profits 
of such rectory is reserved for the 
maintenance of the vicar or op- 
rate, as is agreeable to the said prbf 
portions. And opr further wm Is. 
that you do apply your autborliy ami 
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the power which by law belongeth 
to you as ordinary for the augmenta¬ 
tion of vicarages and stipends ot cu¬ 
rates ; nod that you do, with due di¬ 
ligence, proceed in proper form of 
law, for raising and establishing con¬ 
venient maintenance fur those who 
attend holy duties in parish chiirciie-i. 

If any picbendary in anv church 
(the corps of whose prebend condsts 
in tithes) shall not observe these our 
commands, then we require you, or 
the deaj; r)t the cliurch, to use all due 
means m law, where you or he have 
power to compel llicm, or that you 
repoit to Ihe bishop of the (lio(xsi. 
where the said corps do lie, that he 
may mierpose his aiithoiit) tor tulhl- 
ling tins our order; or if any dean, o\ 
dean and chapter, Or any whoholdeth 
any dignitary or piebeucl in the ca¬ 
thedral church, and do not observe 
these our commands, that you call 
them before you, and see this oui w ill 
obeyed/* 

la consequence of the foregoing 
letter, several augmentations wore 
made; but it is evident that the de¬ 
sign of the king was not confined to 
his own time, but that he designed 
the same persons aggregate, or sole, 
should contirjue to make angmciila- 
tions in futuro, for the statute of the 
27th Charles IT. c. y, w'as intended 
to confirm and ncipeUiaic tiie aug¬ 
mentations aro to W- made. * 

That this w^as the intention is plain, 
by the words of the act, wliirh says, 
“ Tlierefore every augmentation 
granted, or intended to be granted, 
or' shall at any time here.ilter be 
grantctl, rescrvevl, or made piiyable, 
to any vicar, or cur.ite, or te-icrvetl by 
w'ay of increase of rout to llie lessor, 
and intended to be for the benefit of 
sugh vicar or curate, >y any arch¬ 
bishop, bishop, dean, provost, dean 
and chapter, archdeacon, prebendary, 
or any other ecclesiastical person 
whiitsoever, making the sai(l reserva¬ 
tion, shall continue and ictnain, as 
well during the continuance of the 
term in wnosc hands the said rectory 
shall be, and the saiva^ sliall for ever 
hereafter be for tfie use of the said 
\ tears ami curates, or their successors.*’ 
^T.liough the legislature has taken 
t'AVC to confirm and secure all aug¬ 
mentations made by ecclesiastical 
nnpropriators lor the use of vigars 


and curates, yet, if we except Aicli- 
bisliopJuxton, the Bisliop.sol Roches¬ 
ter and Winchester, at the Restora¬ 
tion, we shall find but few' ecclesiasti¬ 
cal co|)orations, either aggregate or 
sole, which have follow'ccriheir exam¬ 
ple : and it might be worth an.en- 
quiiy, whether the ancient siipciids 
leseive^i for tiie vicar,^ of parochial 
( hurches at the Reformation were in¬ 
cluded in Juxton’s augment ilions ? 
or w'hcther they are not sliil payable 
to tln'Uj ? 

I’inie has sufTicieiitly )>roved that 
the giving impropnalors ptimi-^ioa 
to augment tiie stipcmls of vi( er-' niid 
curates, by rc-^erved lents, l)i any 
other mciluKl, w ill lU'vcr jiiswe any 
salutary purfio.se, and iJ'at it i« ncce.s- 
saiy to })r..-.san act (;f parliament w'lth 
compulsory clauses foi a more equal 
division of the profits of irnj.r pria- 
tions; for, al presctit, the coipotate 
bodies fahen at their ease in 'heir 
prebend.n stalls, while the Wears, 
’who w(a*k in the vineyard, sia-vc 
upon Ihelr scanty pittance. 

Archbishop Seeker gave some sn , II 
relief, by dischaiguig tliC vicars \i{' 
the land tax as the lea?te.s ibll in; !j- i 
notwithstanding the advance of Uic 
incomc.s of ardibishc|'s and bt^bops, 
of deans and prebeudai los, ibeir 
vicars and pv^rpetual curates have i(*- 
mained stationaiy for man}' ye:ns, 
though bent down v.ith the loaUtd' 
llie property and othei t.ixes, and are 
sinking under then burden. Suuiy, 
rich impropriations of two iIkii -.and 
pounds a year might afio.d a sufib t- 
ent stipend to maintain a p'‘tptxrai 
curate, w'ithout dtminisimig die duti, 
in large and ])opulous parishes, to 
enable them to five, by taking anoiber 
curacy 

It nfglit bo deemed presumption 
in an auiivid to point out any me¬ 
thod for relieving tlx* distresses of the 
inferior clergy; but, if our legis¬ 
lators Were to attend to the letter oi 
(iJbarles the becond to his bisiiops, 
they might, pci Imps, see the neces¬ 
sity of enacting, that, as leases expire, 
a competent portion out of every rich 
rector)' impropriate slmuld be reserved 
for such as irnmetliately attend to the 
enformance of ministerial officci*. 
'he proportion of one third would 
remove iJie distresses of many vicars 
and curates. 
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To the Editor of the Universal Mag, 
Sir, 

NAMELESS correspondent in 
your Number for February last, 
has cliO'tra >o reply to my remarks 
on his notions oi Mr. Malthus’s doc¬ 
trine of population,which, it is evident, 
he does not comprehend I will once 
inoie attoiojjt f'; pu* film right, and 
if 1 fail 1. IS not iny i'ault—it J suc- 
ceetl ii will give me pleasure. My 
last letter was not wiitton angrily. 
Though perhaps warmly, for men who 
I'm.: .Mroiigly are apt to be warm 
■u'f.eM t)lheiv> do not enter into their 
EeJings or ideas ^ it was under that 
iai]’res'iiun only that I spohe, and ac- 
ciiMsl \oin eorrespomL'nt too hastily* 
ot hav ing w ill'illy inisrepiesciiteo Mr. 
r^IaithnsV doetiine; h-', iti return, 
me of being a wuim and cn- 
thtisi,istic admirer oi‘ svhtit.ns^ in 
wlnrli hr In most widely miorak^n j 
notnaa has sought lor truih more 
h'r‘;e tiian J liave, noi mure gene- 
laiiy mistrustee systems, tc>r 1 have 
h/iip W'i n rouvhiced that all systems 
are and ines' be m bOiiio degree eiro- 
110011*- our eo! respondent seems 
to be a good natured sort ol a man, 
and i ha’.e no di^nosition to cjuarrel 
uifh him, hut shall, at any tune, be 
lia[)j>y to lake a morning’.') nde with 
Jinn on my f-enbbimg policy, wiih- 
<jnt any unfaii attempt to noss, or 
jtjslle, or throw' him troin his literary 
J’egasus. The grand and radical enor 
whicii he and all the Ojiposers ot Mr. 
M.ilduM. labour under, is in not see¬ 
ing. that because population is not 
cariK d to its utmost extent, it is not 
constantly pressing upon tlie means 
of subsistence. Mr, Malihus's ratitis 
are a-* much adapted to decrepit, cor¬ 
rupt, and worn-out kingdoms, as they 
arc to the new, healthy, and vigoroas 
govei luneiits of America and New 
Holland, riic operation of the prin¬ 
ciple is increasing and invariable. 
'I'he [iiopoition between the increase 
of I'Kjpuiation, ami the means of sub¬ 
sistence is, in all eountiies, nearly the 
same, aral thercl'ore theie will, in all 
('ijunliics, be tlie saini^ necessity for 
\ tee and misery, or some other check, 
to keep the balance even. This is an 
evil inherent in the nature ot things, 
which neither the wisdom of phiiosm 
phefs, tinr the honesty of statesmen, 


can ever eradicate, though they may 
do mucli to diminish its destructive 
tendency ;—the fact is not only capa¬ 
ble of demonstration, but irnp'*^siDle 
to be refuted either by logic or me¬ 
taphysics, and with this persuasion I 
lake my leave of your correspondent 
without much probability of ever 
meeting him again on this ground of 
controversy, 

I remain, &c. 

W. Buunox. 

Unrlford^ near Morpct/i, 

Marc/i 524, 1810. 
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QOONafter, the ancient gentleman 
k J came in, and gave order to bring 
our breakfast dinner (for it was in- 
siead of both, and between the Time 
oi l)oth; they in that country having 
but two meals a day) which was done 
after the former maixier, the Dra- 
laesco still beginning and ending the 
meal w'itli bia oraisons. But, after 
dinner, while some of us were rea¬ 
soning on the absence of Paudeis*bn 
and the four servants, not being able 
to imagine what was become ot them, 
we saw him come wnth them very 
cheaifnlly into the hall, app'^aring as 
well and sound as ever, whirii "put 
us into no small admiration, consi¬ 
dering how late it was since we left 
liim in that miseiable pliglH. But 
w'e .soon iieard him ftom hi.s own 
mouth acknowledge tlie wondeiful 
skill of the Taleomummi physicians, 
and their wholesome provision, made 
for wounded or sick; so that, they 
keep none under their hands above a 
day or two ; whicJi great proficiency 
in that faculty, cinnot Ije attained to 
by other peojile, because no wliere 
else arc found such good simples, 
such sanative drinks, such learned 
treatises, sucli rare experioients, such 
ex(]uisile care and diligence, such «io- 
denue and wholesome diet, and per¬ 
haps sucli faithful physicians too. 
And then I understood by hiip, how* 
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at our first entrance, he was taken by 
tlie two hindmost gentlemen, riding 
on rams, it being unlawful tor sick 
strangers to enter the hall, and sud¬ 
denly laid on a chariot, drawn by six 
he-goiits, and carried to a Physician’s 
Lescha, where his servants atieiided 
him. aiul in that shoit time his arm 
was set. and the rents of his face 
closed up to admiration ; nay, and 
his v'crv iioriilis wane so neatly hiie- 
d^a\^'e^.l ibai no man living could ever 
di‘*c in they IkhI been torn. Which 
kind nsagj; made Paiuleison as f>l)sti- 
nately now afbim them good angels, 
as before lie would make them ap¬ 
pear to b(. imps of Idell. And, in¬ 
deed. that fall made iiim stand the 
SI n j ; for wlitMo before lu* thought 
eveiy bir^li a imutheier, and every 
b.-M'li nf wind a flattering traitor, 
con.sidering now the ill con'Ccjuences 
ot Mich p isdianimous cov ardice. he 
bore liiniM'lf ior the futuie with a tar 
ino'e \inlc and couragt’(His resolute¬ 
ness. 

Hut now die aiicioiit gemleman sat 
down among us. and bad his tbtee 
^ons to dlhCoar^e with us. about what 
he had order(‘(l; when the youngest 
of them placing iiimself near Kuconip- 
BUS, began iher relation :—“ Woithy 
gentlemen, seeming yfmrselves young 
and vigorous blades, and being, 1 
doubt no*, well skilled in military 
atfAirs, you would take it kindly, I 
pre-tume, if we should deliver to 
you. the true manner of ourw'arw'ilh 
the C'lianos. it being impossible tliat 
you shoiild be ignorant of our anti- 
pat iiy. To prevent, therefore, your 
in(>d*o.siy, according to the general, 
nn father's, ordeis, I shall tell you 
the w'hrtle story, that W'hen yon talk 
of us to the Europeans, iheie may be 
no mistake. And first: You must 
know, my father, wdiom you see, is 
the tallest, the most aged, and has 
beeu.the best experienced man in this 
whole realm of Gerania; when he 
was twenty years olil, his first wife, 
my elder brother’s mother,- died for 
grief, that one of her sons had been 
il iin by the Cranes in a smart skir¬ 
mish ; after (hat, the late kingPantalcus 
requested him to marry his daughter, 
wlfich he condescended to (though 
he came of a more honourable race 
from kingPorus, Im dwarf), and then 
he waa created generalissimo of all 


the king’s forces, lord hospitaller of 
Gerania, and his governor of this 
castle ; to which he no sooner came, 
but in revenee of his son’s death, and 
for love of liis late wife, he invented 
this most artificial snare, which you 
saw from the high ground, on the 
battlements of our castle. For the 
Cranes being the <)nly causers of fa¬ 
mine in our land, by reason they are 
so iminerons, that they can devour 
tile most plentiful harvest, both by 
eating the seeds before-hand, and 
then picking the ears that remain : 
My father, to deceive them, hath 
caused earth to be spiead over the 
loof, and to be raised into furrows, 
which are purposely full of .%ccds, by 
which theses creatures, though very- 
wise, being cheated, when they think 
to fill themselves, and prejudice us, 
not only lose those hopes, but their 
liberty and lives, being made a prey 
to our nngt-r. So that, where other 
lords of cattles are scarce able to 'pay 
tlicir tribute of one hundred Cranes’ 
heads yearly, my father, though he 
has an immunity from all such taxes, 
as being the king's brother, doth 
freely, by the help of this snare, pre¬ 
sent him with two thousand heads a 
year. 

Now (not to mention my fa¬ 
ther’s acts, which are more than any 
history can equal, in respect (jf his 
s(atiire) every spring time, J and 
my two brothers go mounted, as you 
saw us, with those six captains of 
our horse, and their companies, dowa 
to the sea side, where the Cranes 
build; at the first bleating of our goat- 
horses all the old cranes leave their 
nests, and in them their young ones, 
and fly about us with great fury, for 
they are very sensible of our hostile 
intent; then our valour is most con¬ 
spicuously signalized; lor as they 
will sometimes daringly come on the 
ground, and endeavour, with their 
strength, to push us beside the saddle j 
some of us have been so bold to throw 
by our weapons, and setting ourselves 
firm to catch hold of their long necks, 
notwithstanding the many wounds of 
their sharp bills, and so wringing their 
heads from their bodies, to put them 
as trophies under our belt. 

“ And thus my father has often said, 
that day, his young son, was slain 
(for being then but tender, yet v.eit^ 
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turous, he separated himself from the 
rest, and having transfixed nine of 
tl)em through with so many darts, 
M'hen all his weapons were gone, he 
•was dismounted, and wounded to 
the heart with one of their long and 
ftbarp bills, (that day, 1 say, he hath 
*aid, and all men acknowledge) that 
to comfort his wife for that loss, he 
presented her with five hundred ene¬ 
mies heads, and three hundred dozen 
of their eggs, all slain and taken with 
his own hands, and my elder bro¬ 
ther's. And many such encounters 
we have had, and must have, every 
apring time j but lor all this they 
are so numerous, that in seed-time 
they come in great numbers to sjwiil 
the huhbandman’s hopes and our 
nourishment: tlierc stand ready, 
both horse and foot, will) darts, slings, 
and slaves, to assail them with all 
our vigour- They chiotiy aim at the 
head and face, but those places,we 
have guarded with an lielniet of tliat 
fatal* wood Geranophonon \ wdiici^ 
whoever of them toucli, aie sure (o 
die. Now, that these creatures may 
not seem so incon^iderrible, besides 
the advantage o# flying and equaihiig 
us in bulk, and far exceeding us when 
mounted in heighth ; they are very 
wise and strong,"as may be argued by 
that immense way they fly ailei our 
harvest, wiiieh they alwavs expect. 
When they begin tiieir aiiy voyage, 
they nil agree together, and rank 
them^elves in iht* peifect torm of an 
oxygoi.ical triangle, something like 
the Roman weilge, the a- ute cusp 
whereot uoi resisting, but penetrat¬ 
ing the air. still widens the gap, and 
quite takes oiVthe force ol the op|)o- 
sile wind, whieli wx'uhl else seatter 
and di.-^inib their manic Their 
flight lo tlie sight is vtiy lofiy, the 
king flying turi'most, uhom they 
elect. Jn tht' rear they plitcc by 
turns, a cciram luimoer, who are 
to direct and encMirigo llicm wilh 
their voice, and keep the lest ail 
fcilent. \i niglit time iliey s-u a cen- 
tinel, or a corps du gnaui, holding a 
pebble m their claws, which, being 
let lovJSfj in sleep, ainl so falling, 
rouses them again to the watch, and 
makes them ashamed ol dielr supine 
iiegligeiu'C. In tliemcan umt' tlie :esi 
gleep^securcly,Lidi%- Uu ir ! tad nnvJcr 
(he wingi and standing aliernaieiy un 


each foot. Their king sees forward 
on their march, and for*^telis what he 
sees. We have some of them famed 
m our great tower of Amodiioi, and 
these will wantonly make rouinls, 
dancing very pleasantly, though irre- 
gulirly. 

It is known to your men, that 
when they slionld pass over the sea, 
they wisely choose the streights be* 
tween two pronicntories, which we 
call (’reumethopson andCrambis: by 
which means, when weary, they rest 
themselves. 

Having passed half way, they 
cast the pebbles from their feet, and 
the sand fiom their mouths, when 
thav have touched the continent: 
whii'h sand they tgok, that by their 
silence they might escape the know>* 
hdge of tliose eagles in their way, to 
whose fury their loquacity vvouW 
else have betra)'ed them. For these, 
mid many more of their customs, 
they deserve to be reckoned a flying 
commonwealth j and some of our 
poets have feigned, that because Ju¬ 
piter (w'ho himself being a Pigmy, 
used to ride on the goat Amaltnaea) 
Jiad been displeased at the former 
pigmies for tlieir frequent immolation 
ot goats, which wc now hold sacred; 
he therefore rnetamofphosed them 
into cranes, w lio still will fight with 
our goats; and having formerly been 
husbandmen, come now in su^ 
throngs to require the fruits of their 
ground, and to expel us the country. 
But, if you please, you may smile at 
the fancy; I shall only add this, that 
from seed-time to liarvest, we fasten 
a tfiin net-like work on stakes, over 
our ploughed ground, so high, that 
the cranes cannot come to the corn, 
and yet the rain and sun-shine is no¬ 
thing hindered thereby ; on the sides 
of which expanded sheets, we drive 
close stakes of Geranophonon, which, 
if they endeavour to pass, it kills 
them. And so by our valour-and 
w it, we are not only masters of our 
own land, but transmit our empire to 
the people of the air, anc> without a 
tedious watch, may securely expect a 
full harvest.’* 

And here the ancient gentleman, 
lifting up bis staff, gave his young 
son a sign to leave off', which fle 
readily ol)eyed, and putting a volume 
into the hand of Eucompsus, whieix 
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r:ontained his own history, he arose, 
and left his place to be supplied by 
his brother, who was of a long visage, 
siHiight hair, sanguine complexion, 
rey-eyed, and of a moist palm. He 
eing drawn near me, began the fol¬ 
lowing discourse: 

Gentlemen, you having heard 
* the original of our laws, of our wars 
and customs, may, f suppose, be'tur- 
ther desirous to understand after 
what manner we express our Jove 
and courtship to the female kind, the 
intrigues of love not being the smaiJ- 
-est part of a young man’s enquiry. 

** First then, (for I Jove to be'brief 
in talk) where there is a lawful affec¬ 
tion, it can be no where kept so in¬ 
violable as with. us. Our pretences 
are not long, but after both parties 
are agreed, they must have the con¬ 
sent of their parents, who seldom 
here die before their children are 
married, which, being obtained, the 
next new moon they are joined; 
after which th^ make a feast, invit¬ 
ing all their friends and relations, 
who, after the fathers and mothers 
of both have given their donation, 
cast every one, according to their abi¬ 
lity, a certain sum into a box pro¬ 
vided on purpose, which seives them 
for their portion; so that portions 
among us are never regarded, we 
being naturally more generous than 
vour great nations, ana not thinking 
nt to esteem the copartner of ouV 
lives by (he parent’s dowry, but ra¬ 
ther by what nature and virtue hath 
made their own. As for that filthy 
merchandise of bodies, which you 
call prostitution or whoredf>m, we 
are utterly unacquainted with, partly 
because the nature of our women is 
more modest, partly bet'ause they 
have all a livelihood without such 
practices, and abhor to gain any 
thing unlawfully; and partly because 
we have such an esteem of marriage, 
<wkich would seem vain if other 
ways were suffered) that we count it 
the most honourable state of life, and 
the most •dreadful to violate, and 
therefore none are desirous of it, but 
they are free to enjoy if, there being 
jn\) great disparity ot faces or fortunes 
among us. We are all naturally 
tttalrhful, strait-bodied, honest, and 
generous, affable and religious, and 
all obhged to profess the same trades 


as their parents have done, by which 
they attain more skill and more’ 
riches. Only, if they have many 
sons besides the eldest, some are 
bred up for the increase of the militia, 
some for the Lescha of the Talco- 
mummi (for the priest’s ^ons succeed 
them in the Dramesco’s Lescha) 
where they either practice physic or 
law, or are singers in the temples, or 
secretaries of learned men, or coun¬ 
sellors to the kingj and nothing is 
ever wanting to them for the attain¬ 
ment of these things, for the Leschas 
are maintained at the king’s charge, 
and every science is able fo sustain 
its followers. 

** I might tell you of onr more 
court-like wav of winning the lathes 
hearts, of their beauty, sweet nature, 
modesty, and affability ; how silent, 
cleanly, industrious, and loving, our 
wives are 5 how devout, sober, and 
grave our matrons; how lovely, in¬ 
genious, and chaste onr virgins; so 
that these three hundred years 'nave 
given ns no example of any known 
whore, dishonest wife, or inimodesr 
W'idow; iind so indeed it is with the 
men too; only one Trebor Nostaw, 
one of the Talcomummi, was lately 
found guilty of conveying away some 
goods and monies from iiieir Lescha, 
and deceiving a faithful friend who 
trusted in him; for winch la'-t fact 
chiefly he was first di-igracefully ex¬ 
pelled the Tjcscha, and atterw nrds 
matisedin theforehoad with this niai k, 
I. H. by which hebcing known to have 
proved a false friend, is befriended by 
none, but cast out to live as he <'an, 
or die as he deserves : and such pu¬ 
nishments are the greatest we ever 
yet Used in our nation, because tliere 
are so few delinquents, and ber.iusc 
the shame and misery may be moie 
exemplary. But 1 canne.t so soon 
pass by iViendship, ilbting aviitue 
'so honourable with u.s, and cspeelailv 
so* pleasing to niyscll'; and it is a 
common proverb with us, virtue and 
friendship are the twins of God. At 
this time I have a friend called iVTah- 
decn, in the Lescha of DranK sco, so 
sober* and virtuous, so ]>rudenf and 
ingenious, so notable for his univer- 
.sarknowledge and remarkable piety, 
that the hope and cxpectaiion uf all 
pitch on l)im for the future ornament 
of our cliurch, and support of the 




•*0 sun, ihou gltirmus priritt* ofUaVi 
And nu>un, tho.j “f ni^hr, 

Th^; rays (jiir frti-*nHship shall tli'sjilav. 
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kingdom, by his justice and prudence; pose, by the Dramesco, that our 
and notwithstanding our great dis- kingdom of Gerania oonlains but four 
tance, he sends me notice of his af- provinces, Gadozalia, Hoiueria, Ca- 
fairs, and I commit all my concerns lin^, and Elysiana; the metropolis 
that lie that w^ay to‘his hands, not of Gadozalia is called Ainodnol, the 
doubting of bis tidelity and discre- most large, uch, and populous city <'f 
tion. the whine Pygmean kingdom ; here 

I remember a witty distich he om king keeps his court, here is the 
shewed me on our new contracted centre of all the gentry and nobility, 
amity. and here nourishes the practice of all 

>A ' ' ' -fV arts and sciences, which are liighlv 

07 . ^i,erisT,ed by ihc kintj. 

^ , whose name is Sulorac, son to Pan- 

w aurcs TeXiuTTjv, tlie Jate king, the manner ol' 

1 know the time, wherein our love whose death w'as loo barbarous to be 

Kirst nlntu^lIy did Ik'ikI ; told to any Stranger, but the .actions 

But mm.* iiim^icifsinil ni*v«*r prove and Virtues of Ills life ha\e already 

So wise, to know Its < (kI. swoln many volumes. He bears in 

Which I requited with this, his coat the arms of each province 

*iT'. N ' n ^ »'Ci » (luartered, a lion passant in chief, an 

whercon is writtcu 

Jl/^rxf^rK fTT* et^^o^Jv'pny, a fish, atlJa tlCC, the Sup- 

I iorters are a goat and a ram, the 
lorns or, on the crest a crane’s head 

eiasecl, and on that four crowns, 
bliall Ust u'. long a'> your^, and lull iN king keeps the most royal court 

of any nionaich, though he maiii'* 
“ The thoughts of this his friend- tains neither life-guard nor armed 
ship and known constancy, are now men, because our court is as content 
the chief solace f delight in, and his aiul Immliie as the Cvunifry, and the 
memory is the most |jrcctous aiul king hiiu''‘*lf hath p'rotested he fear* 
graphical cliigios of virtue, that I can nothing vice and flattery. In apparel, 
bear about me: so that though such 1 confess, they are almost extrava- 
an affectionate intimacy is here very ganl, for lliey think men may law- 
usual; yet 1 dare affirm, tliat of tuliy deck themselves with what 
Mahdcen and Senrab, which is my their country yields; ’tis to be feared 
name, to be the most deficated and they think themselves better than 
sincere.” others because finer; but in drink 

And here again the ancient gen- and amorous desires they keep sucha 
fleman, lifting up his staff, put him moderation, as if they were rather 
in mind of concluding his discourse, nymphs of Diana than courtiers of a 
and giving place to the eldest brother, king. And this proceeds from a vir- 
who spoke in this manner : tuous restraint, not from a languish- 

Worthy sirs, having your minds ing impotency. So that tlioy can 
prepossessed with the knowledge of practice love here, and please the Ja- 
wliat is most memorable with us, ex- dies as well as the most passionate 
cept what I am going to tell you; 1 European amoretto, but deiest to 
think, yourselves being put to it, abuse their bodies where the scrip* 
could not imagine any thing unde- ture will not permit, for taxes, vve 
dared of m<?re importance than couit arc wholly unacquainted wath them, 
matters. Of them, therefore, I shall because our king is not forced, like 
brictly inform you. Ourjiresont go- others, to desire a supply? the repic- 
vernmtMit has been, ever since we sentativcs of the nation, by the jjco- 
knew civility, monarchical, the mi^st j)le’s persuasion, alw'ays filling the 
natural and the best kind of govern- exchequer by their voluntary aona-_ 
ment: but to omit ihe. stories of our tions, not doubting of the wfsdom of 
former kings, wfiich though notable the king and council in disposing 
enough, are unfit tor this time, 1 shall of it. But yet, for die benefit of the 
only give you an account of the pre- nation, it hath been a custom of our 
•eut king. You have heard, I sup kings to impose on all the goverwor* 
Univlusal Mag. Vol. XIH. N 
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of castles the tribute/of an hundred 
cranes ht*ads yearly, which they duly 
pay every spring time, 'i’liere are 
now belonging to the king’s iiouse- 
hold a Dramesco, a poet, a philoso¬ 
pher, a pitysician, and a painter, with 
whose talk and works he is used to 
relax his mind from the cares of em¬ 
pire. He is a just, wise, temy)eraie, 
and a valiant prince, most generous 
in his largesses, and mild in his pu- 
nislimeiits; lie sends yeaily to the 
heads of each Ixisclia, to render him 
the names of those wlio are eminent 
in any faculty, with their age, stand¬ 
ing, and behaviour; aiui as he sees 
in his wisdom, he provides for them 
rewards according to their desert, 
which must needs be a great encou¬ 
ragement to young learners. He 
hath lately, to his eternal renown, 
instituted an order called the Iloya) 
JjCscha, for the increase and propaga¬ 
tion of experimental knowledge, by 
whose industry philosophy Jiatli been 
more promoted within these ten 
years than in an hundred years before. 
And indeed, lliere is no such progress 
made in any parts of the w'orld as 
here in leaVning and piety; tor it is 
an epidemical disposition wc all have 
not to shun oiir laoour that will pro¬ 
duce good, nor to embrace any plea¬ 
sure (hat is evil; because if any good 
Ijiing is done with labour, the labour 
soon passeth away, but the good re¬ 
mains ; and if any evil is done with 
pleasure, ilie pleasure soon vanibheth, 
hut the evil sticks behind.” 

[ To be cojiiimicd,'] 


The Lrn;nARY Life and Travfx* of 
Barox IloLBKKG. Written by 
Himself, Extracted from the La¬ 
tin Edition of Leips'ick, in 1/43. 
By W. Hamilton Reid. 

{^Continued from p. 190.] 

I N this city 1 for the first time heard 
an Itai^iin concert, and as the cus- 
toms-of the Italians in many instances 
resemble the French, so in the con¬ 
certs of both, wind instruments are 
much in use; though every where, 
excepting at Genoa, these are now 
getting out of use. In their vocal 
music, the Italians appear to whine, 
90 that the first time 1 heard an ita* 


lian singer here, I really thought that 
lie had been beaten by the manager, 
and compelled losing against his will! 
Rut I afterwards found it was the 
same in every other part of Italy : of 
course the French proverb, which 
says, “In singing the Italians wliine,’’ 
is not grounded upon mere envy. 

The form of tne government here 
is aristocratic, and the city is governed 
by the nobles ; the Doge is the piin- 
cipal and head of the council. Tiiis 
dignity is not permanent in one per¬ 
son, a.s it is the case w'ith the Vene¬ 
tians; but is ciianged from time to 
time. While 1 remained here the 
Doge laid aside his office, and another 
chief magistrate w'as chosen with as 
little noise, or rather less than occurs 
at some places in the clioice of a new 
rector or master of an academy. The 
(jonoese arc so indifferent to these 
majteis, that they never set a foot out 
of* doors cMi this occasion to see the 
j>roccssion. I was, at tlie time al¬ 
luded io, going through the streets, 
wiicn 1 met with a number of sol¬ 
diers, mostly Corsicans, and upon my 
asking why ihey were assembled, they 
answi'ied that tiic new Doge was not 
far olf. In a tew minutes the pro¬ 
cession arrived, and proceeded to the 
church as customary on such occa¬ 
sions. Lkie, when the drummer 
began to beat his drum, I observed 
that he struck Uic wood as otlen as 
the skin, which to me appeared 
laugliahle; but I found afterwards 
that this mode of beating a drum was 
not peculiar to Genoa- 

During the short time I staid here, 
I took some pains to learn the moral 
habits and dispositions of the people. 
1 found them even from tlie noble 
down to the carman and common 
sailor, polite and well-behaved; at 
the same time 1 could not but ob¬ 
serve a great deal of deception ; and, 
as to lying, they are such masters m 
that faculty, that I believe they aught 
well dispute the palm witli the Cre¬ 
tans in tne time of Kpimiiicdes. I do 
not speak of the higher ranks, as to 
the qualities last-mentioned; for, 
perhaps they shaie the vices of the 
common people as little here, as the 
nobility of England do in their coun¬ 
try. But for lying, the common 
people of Genoa seem to exercise 
themselves in it as heartily as if they 
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were rewarded for it by their go¬ 
vernors. 

The young Frenchman, to wiioni 
I owed boili my rvr.ovcry and my 
liberty, left Genoa a iew days after 
in the same vessel which brouglit me 
there. 'J’here was no person but 
was convineod of his being a Freni'lj- 
man, ns ite spoke the language \\ iili 
as mucii puiity as if he had been a 
native ()f Paris or Orleans. Soon 
after, however, T learned that he liad 
concealed the real place of bis birth j 
as mine liosr shewed me a book, in 
which every stranger by order ol the 
comu'il liad set down their names, 
flieir country, kr. Here 1 founci 
that of mv friend, as foll<iws ; Camto 
Miwtfnity Danese —Charles Montflirt, 
a Dane; I now rejoiced the more to 
think that I had expeniniced stidi I's- 
seijtial services from one ol myovvn 
countrymen, and this at a lime \vhen 
the emumstaiKC was unknown* to 
Jiim. for I always eoiu’eal(>(l my real 
name and the place of my birth whdn 
in Italy, Here { passed as Michael 
Rog, a native of Aix La CMiapelle : 
this name 1 borrowi-d ol my country¬ 
man, Michael Rog, at Pviris; for as I 
then intemled to visit Italy, aiul was 
iiuprovkied with a passport, he ga\(* 
me his, which he had obtained witJi 
tiie saiu ■ inlention. 

1 next slnpjjed mysidf for Rome; 
Ijen* 1 liad to encounter witli fresh 
difficulties, for my fever had nut 
(jiiite left me, and the lear of pirates 
was continually bid'ore my eyes Jn 
autumn these Algeiine pirates geno- 
r.iily sw'aun in llie Medilcrrantan, 
and at this time of the year, these 
robbers aie supposed to be returnn.g 
Jiome. I however did flutter my¬ 
self, and not without some graun<i, 
that on account of the uncommon 
calms that prevailed, these pirates 
might protract their return, (^ur 
vessel, winch had another iiruler con¬ 
voy, carried but two pieces of cannon, 
which would have done hut little ex¬ 
ecution against atiotlu-r well provided 
with mus<]iietry; and though there 
were (orty passenger^ on board, ex¬ 
clusive of the crew, they were not to 
be much depended upon. Among 
these were ten monks, who trembled 
every time the name of the Turks 
was mentioned. Six females on 
board hud hired the cabin tor their 


own use, so that I andT my fellow 
passengers were compelled to lia 
down upon the rojx's, &c. on the 
deck ; which was ratlier hard for me, 
not ha\ iug perfectly recovered from 
my illness; but as among the pas¬ 
sengers, there was a French captain, 
who had been in the imperial service, 
he iook pity on my 'iiluaiion, and lent 
me Jiis mantle aiid other things to 
cover me in the mgiit while he slept 
upon the baie deck. 

We U'cre scarcely out of sight of 
(tciioi, wIk'Ii we were visited by the 
so-called Shirri^ whose office it was to 
bcarcii tor coneenied or contraband 
goods. When riiesc are found, it is 
likewise their oftice to inflict punish¬ 
ment upon tla persons I'fiending 
i\ow, exc(’pling the Turkish sea- 
rovers, tlieiv aie no persons in the 
woiM against whom llie sailors have 
siu h an a\ers!f)nhs the .S’A;?r/, cs|h.'- 
ciaily when their con^tnences are n<tt 
so dear as they should he. Jn con¬ 
sequence ol this sealcli, we were de¬ 
tained full two liours; after which 
wc had scaicely made a lew leagues 
betoie a dead eaiin tell, and at length 
liie wind set fully against us; so that 
after being so long at sea, wc were 
ohliiicd to make Krew, an Ita¬ 

lian |)t)rt in Ligunn, theie to wait for 
a lair wind, and tins detained us full 
nine days. My fellow passengeis 
dniing this time, .‘•cemed lo awnl 
themselves of this circumstance, to 
make merry, but J pleading my fever, 
always kept dear of these engage¬ 
ments ; and as tiiis apology was taken 
lor valid, 1 found its advantage in luy 
purse asudlas in iny health. The 
Italian women, during the whole 
time, ke])i ilicinselves close in their 
Ccihin, <ine ot them cxcefiled, who 
came tiom Ihaue, who now and then 
showed herscll upon deck wilh her 
husband, who was a passenger. 
i)uring the whole voyage this woruaii 
never spoke a single word iil our 
hearing, though llie few luench that 
were ou board, and who love con¬ 
versation above all other *|>eople, em¬ 
ployed all their ehwiueuce to move 
this lady to break silence but in vain* 
She sometimes ate and drank upon 
deck will* us; but never deigned to 
look at any i)erson, though questions 
weie sometimes put to her. 1 alono 
£|bove the rest, was the person whom 
2 
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she €A:tlusivr.lii honoured with a short 
answer, when ! was once asking after 
something which 1 wanted. In fact, 
as I was in a manner half-dead, the 
most jealous man in the world could 
hardly suspect me. I looked so pale 
and emaciated, that I think, without 
suspicion, even a Turk or Persian 
plight have ventured to place me over 
their Seraglios. 

During the time the calm detained 
us at Porto Ferdo^ one of our monks 
took occasion to make a proposal to 
us for collecting a sum of money for 
the purpose of making a procession 
fin shore to rlie honour of a certain 
Saint, who according to his’ account, 
had it in his power to procure us a 
fair wind. This proposal pleased the 
Spanish and Italian passengers to the 
life, but the French, tliough catholics 
also, made a thousand objections to 
this measure; however they at length 
consented, solely that they might not 
be looked upon as ungodly ; but still 
upon this express condition, that the 
money in the inierim should be de¬ 
posited in a certain place, so that 
every person sliould have their own 
again, in case the Saint should not 
be able to get a good wind. But as 
tJie motiks sawjtlic Frenchmen were 
trifling with them they came to me, 
thinking that as I was a German, I 
should treat them better tlian the 
French had done. They complained 
bitterly of the Frcnclinien’s unbelief, 
and seemed to wish to have it under¬ 
stood from this and other circum¬ 
stances, tliat the true religion would 
in a short time be totally excluded 
from Fraiu'e. 

After this, the nine days having 
expired, wc got a good wind without 
their assistance. "We were not long 
hoisting sail, and ver}’^ soon arrived 
at Leghorn, and lastly at Cwitta 
Fecchia. Between Leghorn and this 
port we were chaced by a vessel, 
which being a very bad sailer, soon 
frame nearly up with us; and we con¬ 
cluded it must be a pirate, as tlie man 
at the helin*^hailed her three times 
without receiving any answer. We 
therefore began to prepare for an en¬ 
gagement; being night, the lanterns 
were lighted, the guns Ipadcd, and 
pvflty man in the vessel put under 
arms, and his post, assigned him. I 
ya9 90 much alarm^ in the beginning 


of this bustle, that being taken very 
cold, I was much afraid of a fresh 
attack 'from (he lever. After 1 had 
got over the first alarm,! believe [ 
can say with equal truth and credit to 
myself, that there was not a man in 
the ship who heard or saw the least 
signs of fear in me. I tliouglit, iiow- 
ever, we should all share the same 
fate, whatever it might be, and this, 
though a poor comlorl, is certainly 
one of the best in these cases. As 
for the Italian women m the cabin, 
they seemed to lay decency quite 
aside; they came running out of the 
cabin as soon as they leanil what was 
the matter, with their hair flying 
about their ears, 'I'heir firmness 
quite forsook them, and you might 
have seen death, painted, as it were, 
upon their faces. They ran up and 
down the deck, crying so loudly, that 
the crew at length were compelled to 
intevVere in the moderation of tlieir 
passions; they told them their cr».es 
C(?uld efteci nothing ; however, deep 
sighs and wringing ol hands succeeded 
these loud exclamations, and the 
monks were eijually as disheartened 
ns the women, notwilhslaiKiing their 
doctrine is a continual fnc 7 f 2 e? 2 lo 7 ? 2 ori, 
Some of these monks nrosliated them¬ 
selves upon the deck, calling upon 
the Saints, others tore their flesh ; 
and, it was impossible to still this 
noise either by ihe censure, or llic 
admonition of otlier.s who wd'^hed 
them to tliink of taking more care of 
themselves and the vessel than acting 
as they did. Oh Sir, if you had but 
seen me then, so exhausted with the 
fever that my leg^ would scarcely 
bear me, and yet drawn up with tho 
rest in ortler of battle, with a sword 
ia my hand. Had yon heard me ap- 
narently calling upon St. Anthony ast 
ncartily as the rest, you certainly 
could not have conceived any thing 
more laughable* I’he pirate, how¬ 
ever, left us to go after the vessel 
which we had under convoy. In the 
mean time we availed ourselves of 
the wdnd, and for once happily escaped 
the impending danger. 

We were no sooner in safety, than 
most of the crew began to ascribe 
this happy event to the vows they had 
made to St. Anthony. I however 
ascribed it to the unfaithfulness an^ 
cowai^dice pf the coixunander^ whe^ 
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instead of assisting, had sbatnefuHy 
abandoned his companion. Every 
one on board our ship, was engaged 
in painting in the most lively colours, 
the hardships we should have been 
exposed to, had we fallen into the 
hands of the pirate ; and to tny com¬ 
fort they all agreed in one thing; 
that is, that as 1 was so bad and poony 
ai a|>pe:irance, I certainly should have 
been thrown into tho sea, as a piece 
td useless iiuuberl i, however, on 
the ('ontrarv, liattered myself that I 
should surely have experienced more 
inclnlgeiue tJjan ihe rest, on account 
ot (he languages which 1 uiulerstood; 

J in'cn went so far as to imagine iliat 
upon my arrival at Algiers, they 
Would iutve given mo tljo oHice of a 
itolary. At length we arrived at 
Civitia I'^ecckia. 1 was already sick 
ot voyages at sea, and therefore made 
n resolution to go to Rome on foot. 
'J'])e whole ro^td was so infested W'ifh 
noxious vermin, that 1 ('ould neither 
sit down, or stand still in safety, 1 
thought it imgfu be this circumstance 
and not meiely the night air, liiat 
renders the neighbourhood ol Rome 
BO unwholesome, so that a person 
cannot sleep in the open air without 
endangering iite. If it arose'i'uerely 
from the climate, one might be justly 
ast(aiisho*i tltat the seamen w'ho,while 
in port, trequeiiUy sleep in tlie open 
air, are not in the least atleoted. 
However, it cannot* be tlenied tl)at 
straugeis who arrive at Rome in the 
summer months are gtMieiaiiy ill; 
those therelore whose circumstances 
will admit of it, always defer this 
journey, if possible, till Autumn. 

it IS not easy to assign a cause for 
tins noxious climate. ^I'he situation 
of Rome is not ditferent from what it 
anciently wa.s, and none of the an¬ 
cient wi iters say a word of its un- 
wholefiomeness in their time. But 
should I even grant that modern Rome 
is rather more distant from the sea 
than the ancient city, it would not 
strengtlien the opinion of tliose wlu) 
tippeal to the case of oilier cities 
formerly washed by the sea, and are 
now almost surrounded by the con¬ 
tinent. Neither can the proximity 
to tlie sea, contribute to the remedy 
of the evil, as the air is not better at 
Civitta Vecchia^ than ai Rome ! But 

iQ 1 ^riye4 l&om aftdr twa 


days travel on foot, and entered tb« 
gate nearest the Vaiicin, the usual 
residence of the Pontiff. It strudk 
me not only as the wonder of Rome, 
but as that of the whole w'orld, and 
as most deserving the admiration of 
strangers. The moment I had a view 
of St. Peters, the Vatican, and the 
Castle, of St. Angelo, T forgot all my 
former difHcnIties I'lie clmrch of 
St. Peter filled me wdth astonisliment. 
Wherever one turned one’s eyes the 
most costly marble and the riiost pre¬ 
cious relics of anti(juity were sure to 
present themselves. 

As soon as 1 had in some measure 
feasted my sight with this magnificent 
prospect, i began to think of getting^ 
a looging, and repaired to that pait of 
the city now called Piazza di Spo^na. 
After walking about nearly an hour 
I got a lodging, where 1 staid a 
month, being determined to combat 
inv obstinate fever with all the power 
of medicine. I cliose for my pby- 
*sician a monk, who acted as an apo¬ 
thecary, and resided tn the Cloister of 
(he HolvTrinitv, near at hand; but 
my djsordei seeming to increase with 
the means I took for its relief, I came 
to a resolution as people say, “ io 
starue it out."' I afterwards learnt 
that this was the most certain method 
1 could possibly adopt. Before my 
montii was up, I got tired of my 
lodging and went lo seek anothei*. 
I'he fact vvas, mine host had a cough, 
w'irh which he was continually di^ 
lurhiiig my rest fli.s wife was a 
drunken, artful, and debauched wo¬ 
man, who made uj-c of every species 
i)f cunnitig lo got her It.dgers into th« 
practice of drinking and otlier irre¬ 
gularities, She ascribed my illness 
entirely to my sparing mode of living, 
and advised me not to deny myself 
any thing my apppetite might do.sirc. 
She said the Germans in general pre¬ 
served themselve.s fiom the fatal ef- 
tc('ts of the climate of Rome, by plen¬ 
tiful drinking, and swore on the 
contiary that a young Grrraan ob- 
Solutely died in her "house merely 
because his countrymen could not 
persuade him to live as they did- 
I’his displeased me so much tliat I 
left tbe house immediately. w 

£ 2*0 be continued,^ 
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On the Mountains of the Earth. 

N a survey of the surface of the 
earth the mountains attract our 
attention in a particular degree, and 
we observe the same elevations not 
only on the earth, but also on all 
physical bodies, which we arc enabled 
to investigate by the j)owers of onr 
best telesco])es. Jt has been- long 
known that tjie surface f)f the moon 
is covered with mountains, and they 
have also been distinctly observed on 
VenusSaturn, and his ring 
on Mercury and even on the sun 
We have great reason to conclude on 
tlie existence of mauulains on its sur¬ 
face, from the frequent appearance of 
regular shades of light fr'J 7’iie 
mountains of wrecked matter of the 
earth are principally distinguished 
from all other mountains. I'hey are 
the immediate cd'ects of frequent col¬ 
lisions and consolidations, and consist 
of enormous rums whirl) have been 
formed by tiiosc natural events, and 
placed in a position in wliich they 
project t)ver Ibe horizontal snrtace of 
the earth. In the class ot those 
mountains which are distinguished in 
opposition to those of wrecked matter 
belong the mountains of hoiizonial 
layers, the aUnviau'cl, many \olcanic, 
and in general all tliose mountains 
whici) aie not indebted tor llieiron- 
gm immediately to the ruinating 
jftjwer ot the collisions, but to otlicr 
natural occurrences which took place 
the periods between or after the 
great collisions. Many of those 
mountains winch did not originate 
immediately fr<)m ruinations at the 
collisions, still cany with them indis¬ 
putable traces of interior dislocations. 
Alany of them have been detached 
an(i separated in rums by concussions 

I'aJ Schrdter's Apbioditographical 
Frai'nicnls. 

Vide Schrdter's llemarks in the 
papei*s of the Society ot Naturalists at 
Beilin, Vol. U), No. ^37, p. d3JJ; and 
Bodc’s Astronomical Join nal for 179bi 
p. 957 to 220* 

^rj Von Zaclfs Monthly Corre¬ 
spondence, June 1800, p. 574 . 

f/ij Von Hahn in theEssay*» in the 
Astronomical Journal, p.927 
to 2S2. Schioi^r and Fiitsch have 
jpiade the same observations. Vide the 
|J?rlin Astionomical Jcmriial, p. 170. 


which were connected wdtb Jaler 
smaller collisions, and which did not 
operate violently on their masses, on 
account of the distance ot the point of 
contact, or by the descent of their 
masses, and by volcanic eruptions pro¬ 
duced by earthquakes. Many have 
deposited their strata over mohntains 
of wrecked matter, and to which thi y 

are infl/>K/efl fnr fi-irm 

same mountain is also often formed 
partly by the ruinations at the gieat 
collisions, and partly by other eliecis 
of nature. They are, therefore, no 
distinct boundary lines between 
mountains of wTccked matter and 
those w'liich do not owe their origin 
immediately to the ruinations; aw 
llie contrary, the one \n lost jn the 
other in imperceptible gradations. 

The mountains ot horizontal layers, 
and the alluviated mountains of ouf 
earili, are almost always supported by 
tke high mountains of wrecked mat¬ 
ter, and accompany them in aJktheir 
directions. The slow effects of the 
power of gravity, of the circulation of 
the fluids, and of iJ'.e <lis.->olving at- 
ni(jsphcre.s, have undoubtedly detach¬ 
ed the higher, hoftcr, and more disso¬ 
luble pans of the masses of the moun¬ 
tains of wrecked matter from their 
summits, and deposited a great pait 
of them on then* sides. Jl is also 
certain that they have accompanied 
with sediments of the ocean. The 
major part of the mountains of tiie 
earth compose chains, winch, with¬ 
out distinction, run according to a 
Iiariiciikir direction; but they often 
traverse each other, and their breadili 
is almost univer.snlly in no jiroportion 
to their length. I'Jiis phenomenon is 
on our earth so common, that it re¬ 
quires not a citation of particular ex¬ 
amples. fej The moon has an enor¬ 
mous number of single mountains 
and w'hole chains of mountains, 
which, like the mountains on the sur¬ 
face of the earth, extend themselves, 
in conjunction, to the distance of 

(i J Although the mouiitains of tlic 
first order, (says LaMetheric, I'heorie 
de !a Tene, § 92.S;, be the highest of 
the earth, they yet form a very small 
part of the surface, as their breadth is 
very small. It often extends onfy 
French mile, and sometimes less. 
aeidoin exceeds five or six (nilesji 
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many miles; they elevate themselves 
higher in the middle, and continue 
their course in all directions without 
distinction, 

The inoiuilains of Venus are dis¬ 
persed, not merely singly over its 
surfice, but they consist of whole 
connected cliasms, of greater and 
lesser elevation, and which stretch 
themselves in the southern hemis¬ 
phere to the extent of 200 geographi¬ 
cal miles, uith ranges of long and 
deep vallies between*them. C^J The 
greaicr stralilied ruins, wbicli, thr(Avn 
off by a collision m conlusujn amongst 
each other, and wiiich project in in¬ 
clined and often perpendicular diiec- 
(ions over the surface ot a physical 
body, must iicccssaniy exhibit theiu- 
selves in the form of elcvaticais, u hicli 
continue their course lengthwise in 
all directions without distinction, and 
which have a very tritlnig breadth in 
proportion to llieir length. Oil tile 
other, planets, the connexion of the 
mountains which, without doubt, 
exist over their suriaces cannot be 
well ascertained. 

The elevations of the mountains of 
our earth and of other physical bodies 
ai*e very different. On our eartli tlie 
major part of the moutitums of wreck¬ 
ed matter were formerly, without 
doubt, much more elevated than they 
arc at lije pres*"iil day. Of this phe¬ 
nomenon we have the most evivlent 
signs. Considerable continents have 
arisen from tfie bottom of the sea, 
formed of the ruins of mountains 
wiiich the rivers conducted to the sea 
during a long course of years. The 
existence of these continents proves 
tlie firmer OTeat elevation of tiie 
mountains whicli chiefly furnished 
the materials for their formation.— 
Consistently with this hypothesis, a 
reat part of South America is in- 
ebted for its origin to the depression 
of the Andes, and a similar cause has 
produced a part of North America, 
the plains of China, of Germany, and 
all those countries which have a ma¬ 
ritime boundary. It is not easy to 
conceive die magnitude of the sedi- 


ffj Schrbter's Selenotographical 
Fragments, -ith Section, § 484. 

Stlirufer's Aphroditograpliical 
Fragments, 1 st Section,2 and S chap¬ 
ters^—3d section, 2 chap. 


ments and the horizontal layers which 
were produced by the great collisions 
in the depths of the ocean, from the 
materials which had been conveyed 
by the rivers from the continents to 
the ocean during a lapse of centuries. 
I'hese causes have not probably ope¬ 
rated on the moon after the last great 
consolidations, which gave to it its 
present mass. According to the most 
minute observations, this secondary 
planet possesses very few, and per¬ 
haps no guitary fluids, and a scarcely 
Iierceptiole atmosphere; and it u 
to he attributed to tiiese causes, that 
the original height of its mountains of 
wrecked matter has experienced no 
diminution, that its surface distin¬ 
guishes itself so much from the sur- 
of the earth, by a greater eleva¬ 
tion of its mouulains, and by a 
stronger and more rapid change of 
licighis and depths. 'W hilst the high- 
v:A mountaiiH of the earth rise to an 
alLitude of 3220 toises,f'i^ the moun- 
•laiiis of llie moon elevate themselves 
to 4 ifitj toist ^, and mountains of 3 to 
5(K)0 feet in altitude, which on the 
surface of the cfirth belong to the 
class of tlie higher mountains, aro 
very common on the surface of the 
moon. Venus, according to the latest 
observations, possesses mountains 
which surpass tiie highest mountains 
of our enrth in perpendicular height, 
in a triple and quadruple proportions 
It !■> impossible to deteimine on wdiat 
this great altitude of the mountains of 
Vetjus has its foundation; and it is 
also a matter of doubt, from the great 
constant rarity which the atmosjmere 
of Venus exhibits, whether it contains 
many guttary fluids, and whether 
their circulation be strong enough to 
eflect those slow but great diminu¬ 
tion of the original althude of the 
mountains of Venus, which the circu¬ 
lation of the fluids has evidently pro¬ 
duced on the mouniains of our earth. 

The highest mountains of MercGry 
are, according to the latest observa¬ 
tions, very exalted, and their proppr- 
tion to the diameter of tnis nlaiiet 
appear to be still greater than that of 
the altitude of the mountains of Venus 


^hj Astronomie de la Lande, ^ 
1992—1994. 

fij Von Zach's General Gecgra* 
phical Ephecnerides^ p. 329* 
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and of the moon, According to divided in very inclined positions.(y) 
the observations of Herschel and The different mountain strata of the 
Schroter, the ring and satellites of Schwarzwald, the mountains of Ba- 
Saturn have projections, the magni- varia, the Apennint >>,(>*) and indeed 
tude of which must be enormous, as the major part of ihe mountains 
we are capable of distinguishing ll)em which belong to this riass-, form, with 
by the aid of a telescope at a distance a few exceptions, very cou^ideiable 
which surpasses thrice the distance of angles w'ilh the hoiizon Even the 
Venus from the earth, flj , strata of less elevated inountaiiss, for 


The highest mountains of our earth 
consist or granit, of primitive schistus, 
and generally of such mountainous 
species, which particularly distinguish 
themselves from all others by "their 
hardness. Experience also confirms 
this opinion, that where the granit 
relaxes in its hardness, the mountains 
which it forms arc surpassed in alti¬ 
tude by other mountainous masses. 
In the Pyrenees, the highest summits 
consist in many places of granulated 
chalkstone, (mj having granit for its 
bed; but, according to the evidence 
of La Metherie. the granit of these 
mountains is softer and more easy to 
'bedestroyed by the cold; when, on 
the contrary, the chalk mountains re¬ 
sist more efFectuglly the effect of 
time and other solvents. 

In almost all mountains which have 
been hitherto classed as the most an- 
tient, and ^hich are included among 
the mountains of w'recked matter, the 
strata of the mountain are either jier- 
endicular or very oblique. I'he 
wiss Alps consist mostly of very 
inclined or perpendicular strata, (oj 
The strata or the Harz approach more 
to the perpendicular than to the hori- 
stontal position.(j&) The strata of the 
Pyrenees are, in general, very ob¬ 
lique. In almost all places where 
mountains of schistous rocks appear, 
the strata of this mountain species are 

* II II .11 I I - n 

fkj Von Zach’s Monthly Corre¬ 
spondence, p. 574. 

flJ Papers of the Berlin Society of 
Naturalists, 10 vol. No. 97, p S'13— 
S48. Bode’s Astronomical Journal, 
p. 227 . 

fmj Ramond de Carboniere's Ob- 
mvaiions faites dans les Pyrenees,— 
tom. 1 , 

fti j Theorie de la Terre, p. 921. 

^ foj Saussure's Voyage dans Ics 
AlpCii* 

fpj Lasiua' Description of the 
Har2» vol. 1, p, ffe. 


example; many r()?tl mouutaiijs are 
plnccd.by gradual deimdvions, m per- 
pcjidicular position, n-; is the cr.7e at 
(»iliuerstonennd Loai)h'*aJ,uear Edin- 
bnigb.C^) From facts it is evi¬ 
dent, that the moumnuts of wrecked 
mailer have, for the most parr, ori¬ 
ginated wliere great stratiliecl ruins 
were deposited by the great collisions. 

It. H* 

[To be continued,'] 


Art oRiciNAt. l.KTTEn of Alexander 
* Pope Communicated by the Rev, 
Mr, Sim. 

For the Universal Moga%ine, 

Db Sill, 

I SHOULD often wTite to enquire 
of y*’ Father.s and my Friend’s 
state, but that 1 constantly know it 
from y*' accounts sent to y^ Family in 
town; where I diligently call myself, 
when iirliOndori, and send, when out 
of it: and your own kind Letters give 
me yet a more satisfactory account. 
'The last, both from Them and from 
you, almost rid me of the fears I con¬ 
fess I c**. not bnt entertain all along: 
for if y* Srtrgeons, after so much ex¬ 
perience as they have had of y* pro¬ 
cess of hkt Case, do now think him in 
a fairer way than ever (as you tell me) 
I can lay a greater stress upon their 
opinion than I could upon that of any 
Jjoctor, whose helps in such a cas6, 
are of a shiwer, and therefore more 
uncertain operation. Pray Jet my 
dear friend KnOw, there is no man 
whose welfare at this time gives me 
half the concern that his ooes, and 
tJint there is no one scheme of my 
future life, which w* be a greater joy 
to me, than to make that journey 

fqj Fic’htcl on the Carpathians, 
vol. 2, p.42l- 

frj Saussure's Voyage in the Alp*. 
fsj Williams' Natural History of 
the Coal Mot^ntaius, 
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with him abroad, if it pleases God to 
enable him to make it. 1 desire him 
to write so to our Great Friend, whose 
health 1 hear just now is not so good 
as f wish it, for f'm told he has had 
his Biieous Ague again. I have no¬ 
thing to add but my thanks for yours, 
and my desires of y' continuance of y' 
informations especially if they cohti- 
xtue so favourable, and so pleasing, to 

very afFecfionate 

humble serv'. 

March 15, A, Popb. 

1741. 

Vo Kcv. Mr Ch.Brinsden 
at Bath. 


A Spanish Tale. By Madame de 

Grqfigny. 

[Conth7Uvd froinp-. ] 

H! my brother!" cried shp, 
"the stranger has spoken to 
me: *you will be surprised to hear* 
him : he loves you ■, helms a delight¬ 
ful tone of voice; you will never re- 
)cnt having saved his life; you will 
ove Jiim, I am sure; but vve must 
keep it a secret, for I have promi.scd 
him so to do/* 

" What secret ?** said Don Pedro. 
" Is his birth obscure? Dare he not 
avow il '*' 

" That is not the reason/* replied 
Elvira : " he wishes to speak only to 
ns: we alone shall possess his confi¬ 
dence; our friendship will supply the 
place of every tiling else; a just con¬ 
tempt of man—’* 

" What are ygu saying, sister ?’* 
interrupted Don Pedro. " I do not 
understand you: hut what is his 
name, and of what birth is he ?** 

" I do not know/' replied she, no 
Jes.s surprised at her own ignorance 
than embarras.sed by thd question. 

" You do not know!** rejoined 
Don Pedr^ warmly; and what then 
can he ha/ye said to xau ? Wliy con¬ 
fide secrets to your keeping before lie 
lias <lisclowd who he is ? W hence is 
this embarrassment which 1 perceue 
in yon ? > Explain yourself, sister: 
remove, if possible, suspicions—” 

" Ah 1/ my dear brother.” inter¬ 
rupted Ebvira, " do not intimidate my 
couftdencJK;; you shall know ail-; I 

UNrvf.iiSAL Mao. VoL. Mil. 


will hide nothing firom a brotbe^ 
whom I adore ' the stranger--^’* 

" What! still the stranger,** re* 
plied Don Pedro angrily. " It ia 
only through his. name that I can re¬ 
ceive information: I will make him 
explain^ himself immediately. No¬ 
thing will sat!.-.fy me previously t<r 
knowing who he is.” 

He quitted the room, and left El¬ 
vira in a situation quite new to her 
heart. Astonished, alarmed, she 
supported herself against a table, and 
seemed, while she hid her fat e in her 
hands to wish to conceal, even from 
.'iLTself, some part of her confusion. 
The anger of Don Pearo had unde¬ 
ceived her hear;: tl^e fear of being 
mistaken with icgard to the t'bject of 
her tenderness excited more iuiddity 
in her bosom than had been overcome 
by the pleasure of being loved: that 
passion which had just been express¬ 
ed with such artless joy, now appear¬ 
ed to her a crime, and perhaps a de¬ 
gradation. 

How could she have been so inat¬ 
tentive to theciraimstances attending 
the first interview wnth th(‘ stranger? 
A man> unaccompanied, covered wdth 
wounds which he perhaps deserved, 
should? have excited merely pity.— 
Upon what grounds c«uld she deem 
him her equal, when every thing be¬ 
spoke the contrary ? That affected 
silence, was it not a proof of a dan- 
erous character, or of a contemptible 
esire of deception ? However, she 
loved him : the smallest doubt upon 
that subject would liave been a source 
of comfort to her: but she could find 
none. 

She passed two hours in that awful 
state of emotion which is excited by 
remorse, shame, reason, and love, 
when operating in a virtuous heart, 

I'hefear of seeing Don Pedro again 
made her tremble at the least noise. 
Impatient to be relieved from her 
dreadful incertitude made her anxious 
for his return; at length, she heard 
him approaching with a hurried step, 
which struck fear to her 4ieart. At 
the moment w'hen he entered she had 
fallen, half dead, upon the soplxa oh 
which she had been iitting. " He 
comforted, my sister,” cried Don 
Pedro, alarmed at tlie condition' 
whicii he beheld her; " Your heart 
has not.deceived you: Don Alvar dc 
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las Torses may loved without 
shame, by Elvira de Medina/^ 

Who ils that Don Alvar?*' asked 
she tn a tremblir^ accent. ^ 

It is the stranMr/’ replied Dan 
Pfedro, " I have stirBcient proofs of it 
to sa^fy your heart and my friend¬ 
ship." 

Ah! my dear brother,’.’ exclaimed 
Elvira, tenderly seizing one of .his 
bands, which she hi'ised, your sister 
is most wretched!*’ She could say 
nb more: her head reclined upon.the 
shoulder of Don Pech'o, who was sit¬ 
ting by her side: she remained, for 
some time, motionless, her face bathed 
with those tranquil tears which occupy 
so^ delightfully the interval between 
grief and pleasure. 

** Hear me, sister," said Don Pe¬ 
dro., gently raising her, ** I have seen 
enoogli not to delay a total expiana*. 
tion. 

Don Alvar de las Torres i,s the 
son of Don Sanchez de las Torres, 
whose melancnoiy catastrophe is well 
known to all the world: but, we were 
ignorant of the circumstances which 
j have just learned. That celebrated 
minister ofFerdinand, King of Portu- 
saJjhad themisfortpne to please laura 
de Padi)la, the mistress ot tliat t#ince. 
More violent •and more, cruel even 
than he, she began by |joisoning the 
mother of Doh Alvar, in order to re¬ 
move every pretext from the virtuous 
coldness of Don Sanchez: but that 
crime, of which he could not be igno¬ 
rant, converted his indifference into 
horror. Laura, despairing of being 
able to move him, had recourse, to the 
most violent expedients. Having en¬ 
deavoured, in vain, to excite suspi¬ 
cions in the king’s mind as to the in¬ 
tegrity of bis minister, she devis^ 
herself, a plan of conspiracy, which 
she had conveyed among the papers 
of Don &nchez by an infafnous ac¬ 
complice of her misdeeds. 

'SThe king, upon such specious 
testimony, caused his niinist^’s head 
to be struck off; but the vengeance 
of that per^dious woman was hot yet 
satiatedt she wished to exterminate, 
in the person of Don Alvar, the very 
name of Las Torres. It would not 
have been ditikult to have caused 
l^s death, all the friends of his father 
having deserted him: one alone was 
faithful to him^ who had the courage 


to. remove hiiSQ^end who concealed 
him in the fqfesf whore you first be¬ 
held him. 

** This faithful has conse¬ 
crated his wealth, hh mind, and his 
talents to the education of his young 
pupil; ahnple hut served them a# aa 
asylum from the veng^nce of Laura 
tin that day when the inexperience of 
the unhappy Alvar causeid the most 
dreadful catastrophe. He was bunt¬ 
ing at some distance from their habi¬ 
tation, when he met some unknown 
persons, who, thinking him one of 
the king’s retinue, Questioned him so 
skilfully, that, speating for the first 
time to men, the general mistrust 
with which his friend had inspired 
him was insufficient to save him from 
their artifices. They were the emis¬ 
saries of the cruelTiSura; they drew, 
from the words of Don Alvar, enough 
to know the retreat of his virtuous 
friend, and posted immediately to 
complete their crime by an infamous 
assasSimtion. 

** AS^at a spectacle for the wretch¬ 
ed Alvar, on entering tlie hut, to be- 
hpld.h.is tender friend in the last ago¬ 
nies of death* He had only sufficient 
strength left tp him whence lie 
received his w'ouhds, and to exhort 
him to secure himself. Tlie despair 
of Don Alvar, was increa.sed by his 
knowledge of the part which he had 
had in tSe.tr,qpsaction: as soon a.s he 
beheld his friend expire in his arms, 
he knew himself no longer, but rush¬ 
ed lih^ a, madman into the forest, 
where,he met some huntsmen of the 
king. They bade him brutally get 
opt of the way: Don Alvar, 
wished only to die, suhm\tted to their 
attacks, and fell wounded at your feet. 
The sight of you alone, my dear sis¬ 
ter, induced him to receive the aid 
which you proffered: his youthful 
heart, though steeled against man, 
could not resist the love vVith whicli 
you have inspired him: love was the 
more violent, because it wak tlren felt 
for the first time: but, in yielding to 
our care for him, ho resclvied to ob¬ 
serve, in alienee, if men we^ such as 
had been reprea^ted to hinA, and not 
to break bis taciturnity till he should 
find one worthy of his este«^ni. Our 
conduct towards him has de#.ermined 
his choice. Your merit has r^oublvd 
bis love for you, and gratitude has 
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produced that friendship forme which 
oe hm just sworn to. HtJi iincentr> 
<^r lister, cannot be su^ctea : 
aveeeen. with eorrciw^ the proofs 
of his hiekncboly story $ he has pre¬ 
served them all with care, eicc^pt the 
fatal plan of a conspiracy ^hicK cost 
his father his )ifh«‘ and which he has 
sought for in vann. 

“ Such, my sister, is the lover 
which fate has presented to you: he 
is worthy of you: he is worthy of 
ine, and I will replace the loss ot’ his 
frieftd; he shall thare my fortune, 
until the goodness of the king shall 
provide him oOe snitable to his rank; 
my whole influence shall hencefor¬ 
ward be emplfyed in behalf of op¬ 
pressed and suftering virtue.” 

“ Ah I too generous brother i ' ex¬ 
claimed Elvira, on her knees. 

■——At that a loud 

was heard: an officer entered, follow¬ 
ed by several soldiers : he came to 
a^est Don Pedro in the name of the 
king. 

It were impossible to express the 
surprise of the brother and stster at so 
unexpected an occurrence. Don Pe¬ 
dro, oon.sciDUs of his innocence, obey¬ 
ed without resistance. He was con¬ 
veyed to a tower in which he was 
ordered to be confined. 

Elvira, who had sunk under her 
own feelings, rc-as.samed ail her cou¬ 
rage at the peril which threatened her 
brother. No obstacle could retard 
her zeal; she flew tp throw herself 
at the feet of the king. 

“ For what crime. Sire, do you 
punish my uphappy brother?” she 
exclaimed. Is it for the love he 
bears a master, whose virtutes render 
him noore worthy of affection than 
bis liberality even f" 

The king raised Elvira with that air 
of benevolence which is generally, 
among princes, the sign of perfidious 
(Hiisiniatation t a virtue on the throne, 
a disgracefol vice in society, but which 
was men only the effect of the prince's 

K ' n. I loved ypnr brother, 

da,” said he; the avowal of 
his crime may still preserve to him 
my friandship; but it can be pie- 
■erved upon no other terms.'* 

** But, if he be ignorant of it,*' re¬ 
plied Elvina, shedding those tears 
abundantly'which shecauldno longer 
Contaip. 


The king, wbb mote tnoved 
than he wiHied should be discovered^ 
endeavoured to retire without ao- 
swering her, when she stopped him 
by throwing himself a second time it 
his feet. 

“ I see plainly, Sire,” said she, 

that the destruction of my bfother 
is decided ujxm. The only favour I 
ask is tlie pern)ission to see himj 
command fliac his prison be open to 
me: obedient to your decree we will 
await, together, the same destiny." 

The king, upon the point of yield¬ 
ing to his Jove, granted her the liberty 
of seeing Don Pedro, and retired, 
without listening to the gloomy thanks 
winch barbarous custom exacts from 
the wretched, when all the evil is ijot 
inflicted which can be inflicted. 

As soon as the king departed, El¬ 
vira caused herself to be conducted to 
the tower where her brother Was con¬ 
fined. At the sight of the iiorrid 
abode, which called up nothing but: 
images of terror, Elvira was near 
dying. Her trembling steps scarcely 
bore her to the doof, wdiose gloomy 
aspect excited equal terror to inno¬ 
cence and guilt. As soon as it was 
opened, the brother and tl»e sister, 
throwing themselves into each other's 
arms, remained in silened, absorbed 
in grief too powerful to be expressed: 
but Don Pedro, quickly re*assumiflg 
his wonted energy, exclaimed,— 
“ Well, sister, since I beheld you, 
I shall, no doubt, triumph over 
the malice of my enemies. Tyranny 
never grants consolation to the wretch¬ 
ed, till the moment when they cease 
to be wretched. My vengeance would 
be too just to be denied the support 
of Heaven: but, if I am to die, lam 
content." 

“ Think not of vengeance yet," 
replied Elvira; Alas! my brother, 
we are not arrived at that happy mo¬ 
ment : the king loves you it fa true; 
but your pardon, he says, must de- 
pencl upon your own confession of 
your crime t upon tao other terms am 
you to expect it.” ^ 

The confession q( my crime !*' 
said Don Pedro. Ah! could I have 
committed one, it bad been such jf 
one as might be avowed without 
shame, and which may defy tinreats. 
—Oh Heaven! the king accuse me! 
the king suspect me! Mel'* 
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Ah! who is them that does not 
know me purity of your soul/* said 
Elvi;a; “but kings/my brother, are 
easily offended. Since your pardon 
depends upon confession, examine 
caretuJy v/iiethcr some equivocal ex¬ 
pression may not have escaped you, 
which, represented under the colour 
of offence, may also have the appear¬ 
ance of one.’* 

*' No, my sister/' replied Don Pe¬ 
dro ; 1 am innocent, for i feel no 

remorse; my heart is a safer criterion 
than my nv-mory." 

“ Oh Heavens! what shall we do 
then?” exclaimed Elvira'with an- 


with costs j and if you remove ftom 
this parish without discharging the 
taxes due, or leaving sufficient goods 
whereon distress may be made, you 
will be liable to a penalty of twenty 
pounds'* 

Now this may be very intelligible 
to the gentlemen of the lon«f robe, 
but really to ijie, whose intellect is 
not fttbricated of materivds so very 
subtile, it appears the most contradic- 
tory jargon that can well be imagined i 
and, when pains and penalties hang 
over onr hearls in forms of threats, it 
appears to be quite necessary that wc 
slioiiid know with what we are threat¬ 


nisii. “ How shall we appease the 
ing?" 

' ‘ 1 know not,^ replied Don Pedro: 
“ nor do I wish to know: for the 
favour of Alphonso I am iiniebted 
only in hi*- f»wn free choice ; anci my 
satety L shall owe to his justice. Let 
u? v.iit the result, my sister, with a 
courage that may be worthy of us.*’ 

[7b he continued,^ 

The SUBLIMK Obrcuhity of the 

ScuKrutE of Assessed Taxes. 

*• ' 

Sir, 

WISH to obtain information, 
thiough the medium of your va- 
jfuabhj AiiRcellany, from some oik 
leariK'd in tlic hw on the subieef of a 
threat combined in a schedule of as¬ 
sessed taxes delivered to housekeepers 
in the county of Middlesex for tiie 
year 18I0, as it is presumed that the 
same foim will be adopted for the 
year 1811. The order, to which are 
annexed certain pains and penalties, 
is as follows N.B. 'iheac duties 
are payable by instalments quarieily, 
viz. the aoth of June, 2,0th fif Sep¬ 
tember, 20th of* December, and 20tJi 


ened, without having a lawyer at our 
elbows to explain it; more especially 
when it is considered, that some of 
the lower class of the people are in¬ 
cluded in these threats, who can ill 
spare the sacrifice of either time or 
nloneyin consulting a lawyer. These 
duties are to be paid every *three 
'months, or within tm days after ; we 
are next informed that they are to be 
paid in periods of six months: imme¬ 
diately after we are told they must be 
sooner paid as aforesaid. Does this 
mean sooner than three months and 
ten days, ox sooner than half a year? 
By what follow's, it . should seem to 
mean neither of those periods, for the 
levy is not to take place til! twenty 
days afterwards! consequently, we 
Wc not obliged to pay till that 
But, after the rinoe of payment for the 
second half year is explained, you find 
that you may tack twenty-one days 
more to it, which makes forty-ouc 
days, making the period seven months 
and ten days! 

Which, in the name of common 
sense, of these vafujus periods is tho 
jeriod at wliich wc are obliged by 
aw to pay? Is it not fit,fwoul(l 
ask, if common law' common sense, 



of<-March, or within ten days after; 
and the full amount tor the first half 
year, if not sooner paid as aforesaid. 
Will be fJollected or levied on your 
goods and chattels on the lotn of 
October; and the full amount for the 
second half year, if not paid as afore¬ 
said, will be collected or levied in tike 
^manner on the 5th of April, or within 
tiventy^one day# after those respective 
periods t in default ot which, you will 
be subject to process for the recovery 
thereof*from the Court of £xcheyuerf 


that it should be clothed in tire Ian- 
t^uage of common scn''e, that the d/rt 
and rubbish of law, or rather of law¬ 
yers, should be cleared away, and 
that it should he couched in such 
terms as may be understood by all 
tliohc whom It most concerns, parti¬ 
cularly in tile daily occurrences of 
life? Again: If your affairs should 
require you. to move out of a parish, 
it becomes absolutely necessary to 
know the actual lime at which the 
taxes may become due> in order to 
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avdd the penally of twenty pounds 
lor reinovii)g without discharging the 
same: and, i believe it niust l>e ob¬ 
vious to a man common seniyCy that 
the above is any thing but explana¬ 
tory on that bead. 

In the hope that some gentleman 
of the law. or any one who may be 
capable* will condescend to elucidate 
tins legal mystery, if it will admit ol 
elucidation, I remain. Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

Jpril ] 1, 18 JO. J. IM. 

Solomon in Search (y^HAPPiNESS. 

cn>»rTKK I. 

.irguwent 

Solomon scarrhos for happiness in know 
Ho asjrmhle^ the htcrnry nu*n r f 
his kinjidom, ard demands from them an 
expianufj'j!' of rh ■ operations and 

ol i.armv ! hey beinp unabV 
aiiSw.M hin , h • oblipcil lo confess that 
bur.''’ k . ’ ' • 

M ortals and fellow men, bo 
silent. Listen lo the ‘iige !— 
I.i ten to the counsel ot him who is 
youi i, iond. My song shall teach you 
li*. ?11 IS ; that I’appiness is a 

fl** ’nn-; -h,''io\v.a glilieiing rainbow, 
w -ct'. yon n.a^ i>n»'sue for ever, but 
n‘'\ rc:uh. iA^-Mied to contend 
r. iiifUially agains' the il's of life, and 
to ft.cast tl.ii singes of imperious fate ; 
in d(’c|j ivgret for the past, in anxious 
trcnihliiig ‘b.- the future, we direct 
<uir iinccrUiin stops towards the end 
of (jur earthly course. It is at best 
but one continued sc'ene of suliering 
and embarrassment. Hope for a 
time strews our way with flowers, 
but tear with hideous aspect dogs our 
Steps--and death, first fi)e (o man, 
strinds ready to receive us. What are 
we but the sport of passion and folly*s 
wayw'aid subjects; e’en at the brink 
of that dread gulph, w'hich tlie next 
moment we must overleap, \ye leel 
the ruling passion strong within us, 
and cling to the sidyection. Alas! 
ere l lie foundations of the world were 
laid, ere from Chaos sprang this fair 
variety of things, and the great fiat 
proclaimed the birth of man, it was 
decreed that happiness should by man 
be searched for in vain. I have ex¬ 
perienced this melancholy truth- In 
the heyday of my youth, each glitter¬ 


ing object bore upon my .senses, and 
pictured happinebs. Ahs! ’twas all 
a dream. 1. hastened to enjoy it: 
it vanisJted like a corruscation in the 
darkness of night. Happiness ! thou 
chimerical object of this animated 
dream, called life, ibon imaginary 
good I child of fantasy and iratmion ! 
if ever Heaven had destined thee to 
be enjoyed by the posterity ot Adam, 
it would have fallen to ihc lot of So¬ 
lomon. 1 am the cherished son of 
David. 1 .succeeded him on tha 
throne of the Hebrews. 1 am adored 
by my people; my court is embla¬ 
zoned w'ith the riches of Ophir; niy 
name is pronounced with joy at 
the fxtremiiies of the east. Slreiigtli 
and beauty and all the gifts of nature 
adt^rji my body; my mind is enlight¬ 
ened by science; my imagination, 
soaring bey<md the bounds Ot eaithly 
being and of ideal forms, creates itscif 
a world. Solomon, I said, let true 
happiness be thy aim. Tliere is no 
real greatness, if wdsdom do not ac¬ 
company it. Knowledge salisfies the 
mind. It is an attribute of the divi¬ 
nity. It foims the distinguislnng cha¬ 
racter <d' null. He must be wise ere 
he can be ha])py. 

Ihroughoul the ^hole extent tjf 
my kingdom I,published my edicts. 
The wisest ol the Rabbins hastened 
and surrouruled iny li-.rone. Thenia- 
nuscripi.s weie o]>ened; (he hist(4iies 
W'en^ exaniined; the younger read 
aloud, the cider reasoned, llistened 
to their discourses, and pvoptised my 
doubts. Fame, 1 said, ha.*- publi.sI'.eU 
it abroad, tliai 1 am skilled in the ar¬ 
cana of the vegetable kingdom ; tliat 
I know the name, the quality, and 
nature of every plmt and every tree, 
from the by'.sop vv Inch cre<*ps on the 
earth, to the proud cedar which 
crowns the lofty Lihanon. I'hat I can 
tell each plant in wdiich the deadly 
poison lurks, or whir h to man ofi'ers 
a salutiferou.s juice. 1 neveTlheiess 
confess tliat my mind is embarrassed 
with a thousand doubts, 1 cannot 
tell why the beech spreads its branches 
wide, whilst the fir rises to a point 
and pierce.s the clouds, why tlie ma¬ 
jestic oak is eve/v year despoiled of 
Its leaves, whilst tne meJancnoly^’ew 
resists the cold ot winter and pre¬ 
serves its verdure, w'hy the linden 
grows in the sun and the cypress iu 
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the shade; why the palm flourishes in the frosts ? or if she steers her flight 
the plain, the gourd in the tnarsheft, ofer the unmeasurable ocean, >vho 
and the olive on the mountain ; or guides her coarse to warmer realms, 
why tlie same stalk bears carnations who informs her of the time when 
of ditf'eient colours. I am ignorant she is to return ; and why returns the 
by what cause the jasmin and the rose male a few days earlier than the fe- 
spread in the morning their delicious male? Answer nae these questions, 

E erfumes, whilst night is announced ve sages, philosophers; and naturalists. 

y the odoriferous particles of ihe.jon- Ve can say, the bird has, at stated 
quil and the tuberose. Teach me times, a particular instinct to depart, 
whence proceeds the variety which or it has a particular sense of which 
the fruits, the trees, and the flowers we men have no idea. It ts an an- 
display; and why the climate, the swer sufficient to prove the grcHtnc-ss 
wind, and the waters, which are con- fd the Creator and the littleness of 
genial to one plant, are noxious to man. Yea, the stork in the Heavens 
another. Whence pmceeds the ger- knoweth her appointed times; and 
niinaling power ? and it wiii bafllc all tlie turtle, and the crane, and the 
your skiil to teach me by what strange swallow observe the lime of their 
process the sap of trees is converted coming; bur my people know not 
rntc) leaves. In a humid valley, or an the judgment of the Lord. Tell me, 
jsminence exposed to the rays of the ye sa^es, who pretend to penetrate 
sun, we meet with myriads of differ- ftito the secrets of nature, how the 
ent flowers: they are not indebted for bee, can traverse the air, and find its 
.their grace to labour nor art: their way back to its cell; who teaches to 
beauty nevertlieless surpasses our at- avoid the iinwholsome marshes, and 
tire, and our pride essays in vain to to know the fertile heights, who 
equal them. Let us examine tlie taught it to place its load beneath the 
most humble Jilleyof the valley; let covert of the wind of rain. And ye, 
vatiity be silent and reason speak, and ye enemies of labour, ye who pass 
we sliall confess that the son of Da- this precious life in useless indolence, 
vid, seated on his throne and sur- tell me why the provident ant in the 
rounded with all his glory, is not ar- midst of the abundance of summet 
rayed like one of these. knows hov^ to provide for the wants 

Let us pass to the abysses of the of winter; who teaches it to bite the 
ocean. Icacli riie how the dumb grain that the germe may be destroy- 
ractf breatliC and engender, from the ed; why, finally, do we observe in 
smelt w'hich iiicks itself in the sands these animals evident marks of ra- 
of the Jordan, to the whale which tiocination, of invention, of hope and 
rolls in the ocean, sporting with the fear. Fix the eyes of the mind and 
winds and braving the tempest. Who body on the insect jnst engendered, 
teaches them to leave the icy oceati, or on the reptile which crawls on the 
and direct their course towards the earth; they are creatures like our- 
aouth, and with the change of season selves; like us they display their sen- 
aLo change their abode.—Let us exa- timents by their actions. On darting 
amine the inhabitants of the air. They their stings, they discover their pro- 
know wiifi*’® materials jects of vengeance and^tl>eir angry 

wherewith to build their nest«; they temper: inproducingtheir]ike,tncy 
give them a form, which man would prqve that they are susceptible of 
m vain attempt to equal; they accus- pleasure and the effects of love, 
tom, By degrees, their little ones to Theirextentisthatof a grainof sand; 
spread their vviitgs; they teacli ihejn they possess, notwithstanding, equally 
where to lind^heir food. Why does with the whale, all the parla peces- 
the audacious eagle fix his eyes on the sary for the function? or life. The 
sun, whilst the eye of the owl, less elephant and the worm are, in con- 
sirongv but more piercing, shuns the formation the same. Nature is de¬ 
light of day and ?ees in darkness? lighted in varying her produefiont. 
w lather does the swallow emigrate She diminishes, she increases. Her 
to shun the ice and the'storms of win- works are at one rime immense, at 
ter ? In what rocks, or in what trees another imperceptible. She disdains 
dues she retire to shelter iserielf from the weak measure of our senses. Sfie 
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will not be fettered within the narrow effects to be similar. It is also ab- 
limits of human intelligence. Bound surd for man tt) boast of his empire 
to no law, alie loves to sport in end- over the animals, and vaunt of his 
Jess variety, fashions eacn object to chimerical force. That same man is 
lier will, and makes the elements struck with terror at the roar of the 
subservient to her command. The lion, and trembles at the sight of the 
frost which splits the marble and panther; he shudders when he meets 
the oak, injures not the egg of the in- a serpent in his paths, and flies from 
sect in its fragile covering. The same the jaws of the crocodile. The gnat 
blast sweeps over the elm and the stings him, and he complains; the vi- 
laurel; they are assailed by the same per oites him, and he dies, 
storms, they are lighted by the same Let ws traverse the fields of greater 
sun, and are refreSied by the same extent; let more noble objects be the 
dew. The leaves of one fall and subjects of my doubts. Consider, 
decay, whilst the other stands proud with me, the ethereal spaces which 
in its foliage, and cheers the wanderer, surround this terraqueous globe, and 
ill his wintry inarch, with its lovely tell me why this suspended ball nei- 
green. Our eye cannot perceive all thcr rises nor falls. When I reflect 
ihe parts of an object of great extent, on the curved line which the sun de- 
and that which is too diminutive es- scribes, I suspect that there are coun¬ 
capes our notice. The water and the tries which are unknown to us. I 
air deceive our view in changing the desire to know if the fields, parched 
figure of things; they represent by the vibrations of the star of fire, 
them crooked wTien they are straight, are uninhabited by men; and if, uii- 
and round when they are square. *• der the arctic pole, nations tread upon 
It i^ thus, without hope of success, ^eternal ioe. May not the goodness 
and with unrewarded labor, that we *of' God have imparted comforts to 
attempt to fathom the laws of nature, them, of which we are ignorant? 
The goddess, seated in her secret The inhabitants of the torrid zone 
cave, and enveloped in obscurity, is are perhaps refreshed by the zephyrs, 
surrounded by an infinite number of perhaps frequent rains inundate the 
ideas and figures. Sh*e forsakes them earth, and impart fecundity to it; 
at her will, resumes and disguises and those nations, burning under a 
them, accordingly as she is willing to vertical sun, perhaps deplore that we 
conceal her decrees, to hide herself are subject to the inconstancy of time 
from the researches, and confound and season, whilst, by immutable 
the curiosity of lu.in. ^J’ho ungrate- laws, and by a succession almost 
fnl, ferocious, and untameable tyger, equal, their nights nnd days are of the 
bites his chains, and longs to bathe same duration. The inhabitants of 
himself in the blood of him who feeds Northern Tartary pi efer, perhaps, six 
mid supports him. The courageous inimths of darkness nnd six oi light, 
horse yields to the strength of man, to our daily change ; perhaps they 
submits himself willingly to his niler, could not accommodate themselves 
and is proud of his burthen. Icon- to tliat gradation and progression of 
fess, that it is impossible to define the light which renders alleruately too 
different impulses under which they short the time of labor and tlie time 
act. 1 see, or believe I see, a perfect ot rest. One moiety of their year is 
conformity between our principles of employed in voyages, in labor and 
action, and those of certain animals ; comm.Tce, the oilier moiety is dedi- 
they, like ourselves, slrui all evil, and cated to indolence and pleasure. • 
are desirous for good—like us, they lu the distant islands discov^fred by 
are susceptible of love and hatred, our vo)ageus, the lynxes and the ly- 
iheir actions appear to spring from gors traverse thevailir's atifl prowl in 
calculation and foresight; they make the wol>d^; the croi odile and the ser¬ 
ose pf means proportionate to the* pent conceal themselves in the hii- 
end. The Ignorance of the fool, and mid banks of marshes and rivers; 
the pride of the pedant, form the clu- and man, not less dangerous, inha- 
merical distinctions of reason and in- bit the same ground. Whence havc^ 
9 tinct. Can the sage admit of differ- these men and animals deri\ed their 
ent causes, when he observes the origin. Is it from the bo?om of the 
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earth, or a self germinating power? 
What then becomes of ancient tradi¬ 
tion : and how can tliat cause of their 
existence accord with the history of 
creation and the garden of Eden, 
f-et us suppose tliat the first men 
were conveyed in boats to these un- 
icnou n islands, would they have re¬ 
ceived in their vessels the ferocious 
beasts of prey. What uason could 
have orged tlieni to have associated 
to themselves tlieir own destroyers. 
With liie full kijowledce of the atro- 
eiiit'S commitied by those animals, 
and the con':iant state of war in 
which they stand with the human 
race, would not the occasion have 
been gl.uily seuett of a complete 
emnncm.’.uon from their fury. The 
powerfiil puhciple of sell'preserva¬ 
tion is decisive of the question. Be¬ 
hold tfic variety whicli i? perceptible 
on the land and the wateu- Every 
tiling is in a sian- ot iontinuai change, 
and yet the same (objects are always 
proseni to our sen.ses. The forms de¬ 
cay. but tlieir source is everlasting. 
The elements, the principles of all 
things, transform tlie one into the 
oth* i. I’he waters, elevating them- 
seKcs to the skies, expand in diops, 
and become air. The purest parts of 
air commix and become tire. This 
lire allayed by an air more gross, 
yield.s to nature a beneficial dew, 
which the sun again absorbs to in- 
cfease the clouds. The surcharged 
cloud hursts and gives again to earth 
the refreshing moisture. I'he spring 
slow bubbling from llie creviced 
rocks, becomes a rivulet which hav¬ 
ing ornamented and enriched the 
pro\inces through which it flows, is 
lost in ihe sand'*, or augments the 
w'aters (d' the ocean. Yon cal! that 
hill a viueyanl, you would be eoually 
c<.rrect were you to call it a s^iulchre. 
Is not the earth one mighty muss of 
coTuplion and decay. The rose-bud, 
half opened, appears to me as tiitged 
with the blood of foimer ages. The 
germe lies dormant: coiruplion 
comes, and it springs to life. To day 
V C shudder at a corpse ; in a few 
years we plm k a flower in the ground 
which covered it, and are delighted 
w ith its fingrance. To day w'e follow a 
4fiend to his graVe; s<n)ie few years 
elapse, and on tlie same^spot we ga- 
tliei' the grai>e, whose juice cheers us 


in our toils. By corruption we live; 
and tl^ time is not ^r distant when 
we must yield our proportion ta the 
support of animated life. The rocks, 
the summits of which are separated 
by the clouds, undermined oy the 
rain, or carried away by the winds, 
roll into the plains, by degrees the 
fragments elevate themselves, and, in 
time, canal the mountain in height. 
Every ining i.s subject to variation, 
and the laws of nature executed by 
time. 

[To be continued,^ 


TAcCoNFESSION O^FaITH q/'ItoBEKT 
Bukns, in a Letter to the Lady 
with whom he corresponded, tinder 
the name rf CeakinOa, from a 
small volume of his Poems and 
Letters lately published. 

I AM delighted, charming Clarinda, 
wnih your honest enthusiasm for 
religion. Thc^,e of either sex, but 
particularly the female, whoareiuke- 
wann in that most important of all 
things—“ O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret !’* I feel myself 
deeply interested in your good opi¬ 
nion, and ^yiIl lay before you the 
outlines of my*belief. He wlio is 
our author and preserver, and will, 
one day, be our judge, must be (not 
for his sake in the way of duty, t)ut 
from the native impulses of our 
hearts,) the object of our reverent lal 
awe and gratelul adoration. He is 
almighty and all bountiful, w-e are 
weak and dependent; hence prayer, 
and every other sort of devotion. He 
IS not willing that any should perish, 
but mat all should come to “ ever¬ 
lasting life f * consequently it must l>c 
in every one’s power to cmhiace 
this oi?br of “ everlasting life,” other¬ 
wise he could not, in justice, con¬ 
demn tliose w'ho did not. A mind 
pervaded, actuated, and gtSverned by 
purity, truth, and charity, though it 
doe.s merit Heavefi* ^et is an aoso- 
hitely necessary pre-fequisite, with¬ 
out which Heaven can neither be ob¬ 
tained or enjoyed 5 and by divine pro¬ 
mise, such a mind shall never f^I of 
attaining everlasting life.’* lienee 
the impure, the deceiving, and the 
uncharitable, extrude themselves from 
eternal bliss by their unfitness for 
enjoying it. Tue supreme being has 
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put the immediate administration of 
all this, tor wise and good ends known 
to himself, into the hands of.Jesus 
Christ, a ^eat personage, whose re- 
latiuu to Him wecannol comprehend, 
but whose it latiou to us is a guide and 
saviour, and who, except for our ob¬ 
stinacy and misconduct, will bring us 
all, through various ways, and by 
various means, to bliss at last* 

These are my tenets, ray lovely 
friend, and which, I think, cannot 
be well disputed. My creed is pretty 
nearly expressed in the last clause of 
Jamie Bean's Grace, an honest weaver 
ill Ayrshire. “ Lord, grant that we 
may lead a gude life! for a gude life 
maKes a gude end, at least it helps 
weel!’’ ' ' ■ 

On Plagiarism. 

Sir, 

HAVE observ'cd, with feelings of 
regret and indignation, the delight 
whi{'h some cavilling critics of the 
present day, enjoy in the detection of 
the plagiarisms of our most esteemed 
authors. If the most distant resem¬ 
blance of expression exist, it is imme¬ 
diately denominated a plagiarism, and 
the unlucky poet i.s robbed of iJie bn 3 '^s 
of originality at the very time wlum 
he thinks he has the greatest claim to 
them. I could adduce several in¬ 
stances of authors of different coun¬ 
tries wiio, tliough ignorant of the re¬ 
spective languages in which tho.se 
authors wrote, yet their concordance 
of thought has been so great, that 
were I'.e fact not established of their 
ignoratu'e of the language, they w^ould 
certainly deserve the epithet of pla¬ 
giarists, or of servile iranslators. I 
will mention one. The German poet 
Siegfnd, was ignorant of the Eng¬ 
lish larigu.ige, yet he lias almost lite¬ 
rally translated a rossage in Mason’s 
English Garden. 

Das meer vom himmlischen liauche ge- 
trieben 

KUsste init saiiherer Huth die &rautUcfien 
Hfkr. 

Thus Mason, 

The wiiul was hush’d, 

And to the beach eacli stowly-lified wave. 
Creeping with silver curl, just kiss'd the 
shtney 

And slept in silence. 

It is not, however, my intention at 
tbW time to enter into a defence of 

Ui4ivLRSAL Mag. Vol. Xllh 


iarism. 2 ^* 

plagiarism, nof tb investigate those 
principles in which a coincidence of 
thought, and consequently a simila¬ 
rity of expression are fbqnde^. llily 
present design is to shew that it is 
not the English authors only wh6 are 
guilty of the heinous crime of plagi- 
ai^ism, hat that they have been exewl- 
ed m itby the greatest geniuses whiell 
foreign countries have produced. 
Whatever may have been the moral 
principles of Voltaire, I believe no 
(Hie w.itl be so hardy as to dispute bia 
claims to genius, and consequently to 
the first quality of genius, originality 
of idea, for without originmity of 
tiiought no genius could exist j yejt, 
in point of plagiarism, lie may rank 
vvitii our eccentric Sterne. The fol¬ 
lowing specimens will prove tb^ 
Hu th of the assertion: 

Voi -iiteiulrt^z point aiiiant fpible 

jaloUX 

£n teproches hnnteux eclater covtre V014, 

Zairb. 

The last line is literally copied from 
Racine Alex, act 4, sc. 'i. 

\'ous voulcz que Kaisi d’un iiidtgne CQUfr 

roiix, 

rrproches hovteux j'ecMe voMre tous. 

In the first canto of the Henriad# 
are the following lines'* 

Ki I’cspajjnol ayiclL' ejvh'Jii de no%peTteSjy 
Vicnt ni foule inonder no» campagnes de» 
seite"*. • 

which are evidently borrowed from 
the Alithridate of Racine, act 3 , sc. !• 

f 

L’on voit plu5 que jamau nos canipagnes 
convenes, 

De romains que la guerre enrichit dt not 
pertes. 

In the same canto of the Henriade 
is the following line: ^ 

De PeiatArabic’ .Ifotter lei Ttnen. 

which is copied from Racine, Phedrq, 
act 5. 

Sa main sur ses clievaux/ahfoh ^iSr lit 
renet. 

Tn the second canto of Jhe Hen¬ 
riade we find, 

Uaiemeiu im beros connolt la defiance. 

And in the Britannicus of Raan^, 
act 1, sc. 4. we also find, 

Mais cette defiance, 

£st toujours d'un grand eveur U demfm 
science. 

2P 
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In the 3d canto of the Henriade, 

Le |)auvre alloit la votr tt rtvenoii /i^u-, 
nux. 

'And in Boileau, epHre I, we find, 

^u'on n'alU jamais voir ’sann revcnir heu- 
fCUX, 

In the 8th canto of the Henriade. 

C« tnonstie cmujiosi d*yeux^ tie bnuches et 
4'oreiUet^ 

OiH celiibre des rois la honte et les 
nierveillcs. 

which is copied almost verbatim from 
Boileau, lutrin, chant. 2. 

Cep^idant cct oiscau, qui prone les mer< 
veiUes, 

Ce monstre compose de bunches et 
d’oreilles. 

The following passage is extracted 
from Voltaire’s Sermon du Rabin 
Akib. 

Tnfans denatures, nous somnus vos 
pcrcs, nous sonimes les percs des Musub 
mans. Une mere respectable, et iiial- 
lieureuse a uu deux hllc'> et scs deux biles 
l\>nt chasseft de la Maison 

When Voltaire wrote the above be 
must have had the following passage 
of Montesquieu in his view; 

La Tehj;ioM juive e^l un vieux Ironc, qui 
ft produit deux branches qui out couvcit 
loute la terre,c\sta dire, le Chnsiiauisme, 
et le Mahomatisme* C'est unc mere qui 
a engendr6 deux filles qui Tont accable de 
snille plaies. 

MONTESqitICU. 

Charles XIL n’etoit point Alexandre, 
Kiais ii auroit et6 le raeilleur soMai d*Alex¬ 
andre. 

VOLTAina. 

On juge aujourdui que Charles XII. 
meritoit d’etre le premier soldat de Pierre 
le Grand.* 


•Voltaire was not satisfied with pil¬ 
fering fiom the works of iiis own 
countrymen, but he also laid the 
Works of the English authors under 
contrihution, and some of the greatest 
•beauties of the Henriade arc nothing 
more than stM'vile translations from 
the English. V\>ltaire has been ap¬ 
plauded for the following passage in 
C'huntliuiUcmc of the IJenriude: 

Dans dVpoisses (ortMs lancc'* herisKcrs, 
De batalllons sanglans, de troupes rcn~ 
verse^s. 

Henri pous»e,s'avance et sc fait im chemm. 
grand Moruay le sUit, tonjours calme et 
sereine, 


It is rather singular that no writer 
was more vehement against the pla¬ 
giarisms of others than Voltaire, and 
yet no one has been more guilty of 
them than himselfi Almost all the 
ideas, the jests,'and even the very 
expressions of Voltaire on religion, 
on the monks, and on tolerance, ace 
to be found in Montesquieu ; and he 
mollifies his literary thefts by the con¬ 
venient assertion, “ that every thing 
is but imitation.” In his Melanges, 
in the article of Prior, he says, “ The 
idea of the Persian Letters is taken 
from theTnrkish Spy. Ariosto is but 
the imitator of Boyardo, Michael 
Cervantes makes a fool of his Don 
Quixote ? blit, on the other hand, is 
Roland any thing else than a fool ? 
I'he most original geniuses borrow 
of each other, and it ivonUl be diffi¬ 
cult to decide whether knight errant¬ 
ry has been turned more into ridicule 
by j:he grotesque images of Cervantes, 
than by tlie fertile imagination of 
Ariosto. Metastasio has taken the 
major part of his operas from the 
French tragedies, and several of the 
Engli.sh auliiors have copied us, with¬ 
out acknowledging the source from 
which they drew their treasures. It 
is with books as with the fiie on our 
hearths; we go and fetch tliis fire 
from our neighbours, we carry it 
borne, we communicate it to others, 
and it belongs to all.*’ 

It appears tliat Voltaire had fre¬ 
quent occasion to light his own taper 
at his neighbour’s ffre, and therefore 
he shoiiliTnot have expressed himself 
so vehemently when he entrapped 

11 veille autuur dc lui, tel yu^un pumant 

pmie, 

Tel qu’on fctgnait jadis aux Champs de la 
Phngie ^ 

De la terre, et des cicux les moteurs eter- 
nels, 

Mel<3s dans les combats sous Phabii des 
moiteli, 

Ou tel yve (lu vrai dit^u les ministres terrihles^ 
Ces pui'-si'iicea des cicux, ces eiresUnpas- 
siblos. 

F.nviTonnes de vents, dfs/oudres, des eclairs^ 
ti^unjrunt inalteiaUe vbranlent Vumvers. 

Th.e beauty of the above lines can¬ 
not he disputed, but Voltaire is in¬ 
debted to Addison for the ideas, the 
whole passage being a well executed 
translation of the beautiful simile of 
the Angel in Addison's Campaign. 
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another in the same occupation; but 
gjeniuse^ are men, and men are most 
ready to condemn in others the very 
fault of winch they are conscious 
themselves are guilty. 

1 shall, in my next, adduce several 
instances, to prove that the grecK 
German poet Klopstock, has oor- 
rowed some of his finest images from 
Milton. 

R.H. 


The Adventures Travels, 
%wrious Paris of the Globe, of 
Henry Vogel. lYanslatedfrom 
the German. 

[Conilmied from Vol. xii p. 2B4 ] 

Y parents had hitherto lived as 
hapndy as human nature can 
live upon this earth. My father pur¬ 
sued his business with contentm^t, 
and he cheri-hed the most auspicious 
hopes of iis children. One fine morn** 
ing he resolved to go with our mo- 
tJicr and ourselves, and pay a visk to 
a wortiiy trieud, (who lived a good 
mile troin us), to pass a few pleasant 
hours; but, by a triHiug circum¬ 
stance, we were thrown into the 
greatest afiliction. We had to as¬ 
cend a steep hill, the coach inclined 
on one side, on account (d* the con<li- 
tion of the road on the descent of the 
hill. The horses made a little bend 
on that side, and the coach turned 
over. My father, who drove him¬ 
self, was hurled down the hill, and 
remained, insensible, at the bottom, 
bathed in blood; the same happened 
to the servant. I'be horses became 
restive from tlie fall, and dragged the 
coach down the hill. My mother 
held her seat, together with us chil¬ 
dren, tor some time, in the vehicle, 
till at last we were all thrown out by 
a violent shock which it sustained. 
My hiother came to hiinselt first, and 
found us all m the most dreadful con¬ 
dition. My lather could with diffi¬ 
culty utter the words, “ call my wife, 
1 shall not live a quarter of an hour 
longer.’* My brother hastened to 
his mother. She called her resolu¬ 
tion to her aid, as she heard the fate 
of her husband, flew to him, and 
prayed to God, with tears, that he 
would not take from her the husband 
of her lieart, without whom she 
could not live. We children escaped 


without any material hurt. A coun^ 
tryrnan, who heard our cries, but did 
not come to our assistance because of 
leaving his horse, reached the neigh-* 
bouring village- before my brother, 
and sent some country people to our 
aid, who carried back my dying fa¬ 
ther. Here every means were tried 
to save him, but in vain; he expired. 
The agony which this event caused 
to ns and to my mother cannot bd 
described. My mother felt this loss 
so keenfy, that she fell into a con¬ 
sumption, which, in the course of 
nine months, put an end to her life 
also. 

Thus were we, in a short time, 
and under such distressing circum¬ 
stances, deprived of both our parents, 
and we passed under the superin- 
tendance of guardians. Had these 
persons acted Honourably by us, onr 
proj>erty would not only liave been 
sufficient to enable us to acquire 
something useful, but we should have 
had enough left to establish ourselves 
in life afterwards. But this good for¬ 
tune was not reserved for me! I 
had a guardian wlio acted with mine 
very irregularly. , 

His name was Kirchoe, and he 
was descended from a family winch, 
for five generations, had continued 
to^ inhabit the temple of Hygeift. 
His father, whose Praxis was not a 
golden but a leaden one, had des¬ 
tined him merely for an undinfing of 
Escnlapius, that he might not be alto¬ 
gether out of the privileges of his 
race. But the barber’s bason, which 
he had carried for some years, would 
not suit him any longer. He resolved, 
accordingly, to become Hr. Kirchof, 
as his forefathers had been. 

What cannot the industry of man 
eftcct, when he is seriously dev^oted 
to any tiling.^ With the belief 
what he had amassed in \ arious ways, 
he carried his point without cost mg 
his father any thing mort^ than the 
mere expences of the diploma. His 
college studies had not cost him 
muefi, for he had troubled them very 
little. According to his opinion 
theory was of subordinate impor->> 
tance: practice, on the ctvrttrary, 
made a complete man. He ^isputod 
with the best of them, and though ho 
knew not a word of Latin, vet his 
fine Jong silk waistcoat, which'reach- 
aPa 
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ed down to his knees> invested him 
with all due dignity. The five prin¬ 
cipal heads of the medical catechism, 
purging, clyster, bleeding, vomiting, 
andTblistering, be was well acquaint¬ 
ed with, and for the rest he trusted 
to the recipes which had descended, 
in his family, from father to son, 
and which were carefully preserved 
in casks, to help him through. By 
tbse means he became a distinguished 
practitioner in the town, and was 
upon exceeding good terms with the 
clergymen ana grave diggers. 

To one of these clergymen I was 
indebted for having sud) a man for 
my guardian; for he had recom¬ 
mended him to my mother on her 
death-bed. and she therefore implored 
him hereof, to take care of me al'tcr 
bis death. Perhaps Kerchof xnisun* 
derstood my mother, for he troubled 
himself very little about me, but a 
great deal about niy money, which 
procured him many happv hours. 

After I had been nearly five years 
acquiring knowledge at the sciiool, in 
oraer to V'^ ground of future hap¬ 
piness, activity, and talents, I ex¬ 
changed tbesphool for the university, 
by the advice of my tutor. As lie 
had studied in Jena, and still loved 
that happy seat of the muses, he re¬ 
commended that university to me 
above all others, and promised me 
also that he would accompany me 
thither, and conduct the future house¬ 
keeping ot myself and his son. As 
soon as the Easter vacation was con¬ 
cluded, in lyo’O, we began our jour¬ 
ney, and alter five days, we finished 
it happily and safely. Our mentor 
gave us some very good advice on the 
wayj and he represented to us the 
dangers of a university life exactly as 
we iound it 

About mid-way between Gotha 
and Erfurt, we saw a woman travel¬ 
ling on foot, who groaned at every 
step, and could scarcely move for¬ 
wards. She begged of us, for> God's 
sake, to convey her to the next village. 
She had a fever, and on that day one 
of her legs had become so stiff that 
w. she was unable to walk, except with 
the greatest pain. The postillion re¬ 
membered to have seen this woman, 
in the forenoon, as he was driving to 
Gotha, lying under a pear tree; and 
St ^ood hearm youth| who 


did not require to have his pity 
excited by money, he halted and 
helped up the poor woman into the 
carriage. She wept from gratitude 

She had one or those open, free 
countenances which are solrcquenrly 
met with in the country. Her eyes 
were generally cast downwards, bin 
when they were raised they had such 
a pure and friendly expression in 
them, that they seemed to unfold the 
very boitom of a heart in which 
heavenly and earthly love held di¬ 
vided sway. Exposure to the sun 
and wind had changed her from a 
brunette to a swarthy complexion ; 
yet it was easy to see that she conid 
not be more than twenty years of 
age. The plain simplicity of cha¬ 
racter which distinguisliesthis class of 
people, displayed itself as soon as she 
w/i« safely seated. She shewed her 
pass, unasked, and related her his¬ 
tory (as is usual in a post-chnise) so 
naturally and so simply, that the most 
stiff-necked skeptic niu»t liave be¬ 
lieved her. 

A young man, w ho had served her 
father (a butcher at Bayreuth) for six 
ears, had seduced the daughter in 
er sixteenth year, and persuaded her 
afterwards secretly to leave her fa¬ 
ther’s hou.-e with him. Near Hof 
they were put into a vehicle bv two 
Prussian recruiting ofiirers, and sent 
to Neise in Silesia. This lad was tall 
and well grown 5 the officers consi¬ 
dered it as perfecly just, therefore, to 
instigate him, froni the hope of pos¬ 
sessing his beloved', first to betray his 
master, and then to become a soldier. 
He even wished this girl to break 
open her father’s coffers before her 
flight, but she refused. 'l‘he |>oar 
deceived creature left her parental 
roof, beneath which happiness had 
been hers, and found herself, after a 
painful journey, in a barrack. The 
ci-devant butcher could not, like the 
rest of his comrades, turn his profes¬ 
sion to any use. The bounty money 
was soon spent j the impulse of pas¬ 
sion had subsided, and he now had 
to live with his wife-upon his pay, 
cut off from all prospect of future 
amendment 1 

He felt this melancholy situation 
into which he^ l^d been betrayed by 
his own indiscretion, so keenly, that 
neither thehigh walU> the deep dkeh^ 
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nor^ven the careful sentineU, at every 
twentieth step, with loaded fire-anns, 
could deter him from seeking his li¬ 
berty, and deserting to the imperial 
army, because there the term of ser¬ 
vice is limited to six years. He fled, 
was overtaken, and was sentenced to 
run the gantc'lopetwo successive ('ays. 
He escaped again, with four others, 
and was again caught and brought 
back. He was then sentenced to the 
.s^ine punishment for h>ur successive 
days: his back was lacerated to the 
very bone, and the flesh hung from it 
in shreds. 

He then promised both his officers 
and his wife not to desert again 5 but 
on tile very day that he was di'^inisscd 
the hospital, together with his com¬ 
rades who had shared the same fate, 
they formed another sciienic, and 
succeeded in it. They even had^the 
temerity to leave, on the other sidiTof 
the moat, through whicli they wade^l 
naked, holding iheir clothes 011 their 
heads, an insolent letter, and full of 
threats to their officers. 

The poor forlorn wife of the de¬ 
serter was put in confinement, and 
kept upon bread and water, in order to 
force her into the confession that she 
knew of her husiiand’s intended 
flight; she confessed nothing, iunv- 
ever; and she assured us ai->o, tliat 
though she certainly did know some¬ 
thing of his intentions the first two 
times he deserted, yet she was per¬ 
fectly ignorant of his resolution on 
the last occasion. She was at length 
released, and received a travelling 
passpoit, hut no money to defray her 
e.\rx'n#^'cs on the road. 

Tlic unliappv w'ife, who had yiehl- 
ed to tlie seducer in the hope of lead- 
a happy life with him, was doom¬ 
ed to endure all these calamities in 
consequence of her first false step, 
and had to wander so far towards her 
home, unaccompanied and unpro¬ 
tected. She was attacked on the 
way by a fever, and must have passed 
the preceding cold night under the ca¬ 
nopy ofHeaven had not the kiinl postil¬ 
lion taken pity on her. She had also 
met on the way from Neisse to Gotha, 
other compassionate postillions, who 
gave her a lift now and then, and also 
two merchants who conveyed her 
eight miles on her journey. The 
{Kincipal innkeeper in the town she 


did not much commend, but in manv 
country inns she had found so much 
kindness and plnlanthropy tliat 
she, with tears, cont'essed ihere yet 
existed some good people in the 
world, and she expressed her de¬ 
termination, when she readied her 
own home, never to suffer a poor 
person to depart from her door un¬ 
aided. Thus had the unhappy wo¬ 
man travelled on, sometimes meeting 
with good, and sometimes with bad, 
luck, till she reached that pear tree, 
under which the postillion saw her 
lying. A violent retch me and head¬ 
ache compelled lier to he down there, 
and it was probably in consequence 
of becoming chilled that her fi^ot be¬ 
came lame. We conveyed her, at 
our own expence, as far as Jena, and 
gave her also some money to help her 
forward on the rest of her journey. 
The whole appearance and depot t- 
ment of tliis woman testified the 
truth of her nccoani. She spoke of 
her eiror w'ith candour, and yet with 
remoise: she believed that her pa¬ 
rents would shed, perhaps, even more 
tears than she h<?fsell, when tiiey 
beheld her present condition. ' She 
showed, in all her answers to the 
questions that were put to her, the 
same simplicity as was expressed in 
her coanU'nance; and she had such 
an honest abhorrence of begging that 
she would rather have starved. 

[To be continued,'} 


Further Obsebvations on the Usi 
q/’/ 4 e JinaL C. and K, 

Sir, 

N your number for November I 
onered my sentiments upon a 
oint of English spelling which had 
ecu propounded in some previous 
numbers by other correspondents, 
relative to the right use of tne dpuble 
ck and the single c, thinking, as I still 
do, that the former belongs to words 
of Gothic extraction, awd the latter 
to those of Greek or Latin original. 

When.in ihcnumberfor Fehruary^^ 
I read your correspondent Philo’s re¬ 
marks upon this, I frankly own he 
“ almost persuaded me to be a” coif- 
vert, for I am rather partial to the 
old school, and listen to innovations 
or proposals of change with great 
caution^ sensible at uie same time 
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that the English is a Kting not a dead exist however—beck beckon, reck 
language, nor of course to be tried reckon, block blockade, cock cock- 
ana bound by immutable rules as ade. It may be said the two last are 
such. Alas! Sir, I am an apostate French—true, but not inadmissible, 
still; I go with the multitude: more I'he French had them from the Go- 
than ninety writers in a hundred carry thic, not the Latin, 
me along. 1 go with the multitude, Philo next draws a parallel between 
for I think here it is not to do evil.” this and another class of words, and 
It is to the writers of the present age proceeds with an appeal to analogy 
that 1 allude j for whatever may have and etymology. But is it not much 
been the elegance and purity of stile better to judge a cause by its own 
of some that are gone, orthography merits ? Comparison is vague, and 
in our time is more lixed, ascertained, often misleads; it is but a teeble in- 
and uniform. I am aware that this strument, and at best only 
is deserting the argument and appeal- lar, tending to evince not the strength 
ing to fact or sufirage—in plain £ng- but the weakness of a case, as if it 
lisn, begging the tjuestion—call it so— could not stand on its own legs; and 
A very acute critic of antiquity says it is not easy, in the present instance, 
that in such matters it is the only re- to perceive what the application of it 
aort—that is the umpire. has produced that is decisive of the 

It may be proper, however, to no- point. But to go on to the analogy 
tice your correspondent’s arguments, an<^ etymology. We are told, that to 
and to weaken at least, it not set write musick musical, publick, publi- 
them aside. The first is, that tlie fan, is consistent with analogy. J do 
lengthening of our words in ck, from not exactly see how : but let us grant 
the learned languages, is by vowels, it; then, surely, to write public pub- 
hel'ore wJiich c is hard, as politick lican, music musical, is woy-^consis- 
political, cntick critical. Thi?i is an- tent: while etymology (wdiich, being 
sweietl at once, wdieii we recollect interpreted, is the irur pedigree or 
poht'cinn, ciiticise; to which add dcrI\at\on of words'^ seems uiipcri- 
many more, rhetorician, eccenlricily, onsly to demand, that when the con- 
Gallicism, publicity. sonant is eitiier single in the (/ne 

His next remark is, that Gothic fountain wheie we draw, or double 
words are lengthened by vowels in the other, it should continue just 
which r/o soften tne consonant. Here, so wdien drawn and adopted, 
indeed, examples for my purpose are I remain Sir, 

perhaps not so numerous as in the Your most humble servant, 
first case, nor would it be of moment Lector* 

if none at all were to be found j they 
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NuUi negabimns, nulli differemus justitiam ” 

The Life of Fenelon, ArvkbUhop sents a nobler lesson, than that of the 
of Camhrai'j compliedfiovi (h'i^- Archbishop of C’ambrai; n«r would 
rial Manuscripts, by Si. L. F. De it be easy to name one whose intel- 
'BxvssZTj'orwerly BishopofAlais, Jectual pow'crs have been greater. 

Translated'from the French Without seeking literary fame as a 
ly William MtiUFoRD. 2 vols. litcrar)’’ man, he acquired it as an in- 
8 vo. 1610 . stinctive homage w'hich w'as paid ta 

1 7 ENELON was, perhaps, the his excellence. The renown of an 
^ greatest character that adorned author was forced upon him by those 
the age of Louis XIV.; that rei^ w ho were compelled to do justice to 
which Frenchmen boast, and justly his abilities. 

kpast. He was Keat, not only from It has often, however, been a sub- 
his talents and tne situations which ject of regret with us, and doubtless 
he held, but from bis virtues : he was w'ith many others, that there existed 
morally illustrious. It would be dif- no adequate life of the Archbishop of 
ficuU to name a man whose life pre« Cambrai. There were several bJograf- 
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phical memoirs, but no ample and 
detailed accDunt of him. There were, 
indeed, considerations of policy which 
prevented a complete developement 
of his character and conduct for some 
years after his death. But those con¬ 
siderations have now passed away 
and the Bishop of Alais has given, 
without reserve, many things in the 
resent volumes, which would have 
ecn imprudently given fifiy years 
ago. 

Before wc proceed to consider the 
work itseli', we shall extract the fol¬ 
lowing parai^raphs from Mr. Mud- 
ford’s preface, as they will sejveto 
shew the importance of the present 
production. 

“ Thf name of Fcnelon, as tlic au¬ 
thor of TeUmachnSf is familiar, in this 
country, to cveiy one whose skill in 
the I'rench language enai)les him to 
spell throii.gh Cal,/p!(o uc pouvr/if sc 
consoler, ^c. for it is almost the fust 
hook that is put into the hands of rtie 
tyro, whcthcM’ in school or out of 
school. But the name of Fenelon is* 
little known as the wise, and pious 
instructor of* the Duke of Burgundy, 

ihe viitnons friend of the Duke de 
Beau villi(‘is, as the learned antagonist 
of Bo^suet, as the philosophical cor¬ 
respondent of the Duke of Oileans, as 
the political adviser, oven in exile, of 
the ministe s of Louis XIV. as the 
friend, the c^unfortcr of human na- 
line, the glory and shame* of liis own 
age, and tin* ornament of mankind. 
In these various characters he lias 
hitlicrto been faintly, oi not at all 
known. Half l))s glory has slumbered 
in the tonili wnth him till now: 
run.our of his vii lues was general, but 
their evidence was hidden. We had 
learned to veneiate the man, upon 
the tesliinonv of his friends; let that 
veneration be now founded upon Iiis 
own. 

** Fame is as often the child of cus¬ 
tom as of true desert. We are habi¬ 
tuated to pronounce certain names 
with certain encomiastic phrases, and 
many who are wanne.st in praise 
would be confounded were you to de¬ 
mand of them the motives of their 
praise, were you to demand a recital 
of the great actions, the virtues, or 
the talents of those they celebrate. It 
is quite common to hear of the sudii- 
of Milton, the strength of Dry- 


den, the harmony of Pope, the humour 
of Addison, the pomp of Johnson, the 
sivcetncss of Goldsmith, and X\it fire 
of Gray : so common, that these epi¬ 
thets arc received as axioms by half 
the world: and are retailed by them 
witii as much conviction of their pro* 
priety, as when they pronounce the 
soul to be immortal, or the will to 
be free. So has it been, to a remark¬ 
able degree, with Fcnelon. I am ac¬ 
quainted with no life of him in our 
own language, except what is to be 
found in a common biographical dic¬ 
tionary, and I am not ashamed to con* 
tr.ss that, till t had read tlie following 
wfirk, J spoke of him, rather from 
wliat I imagined than from what I 
knew. The previous accounts of him 
gave little else than an adumi)r!iti<>n 
of his character, if that l^v Querbeuf 
be excepted: and even he left much 
to he supplied by the present writer. 

“ Pei haps there never existed an 
individual to whom miglit be applied, 
with greater ti ll lb, the words of Shaks- 
lieare; 

His life was gonth*; and the elements 
So mix'd in liim, that nature might stand 

up, 

And ^ay to all the world,T his was a Mam ! 

I'lie qualities wdiirh composed 
his character were so adiniiably coin- 
louuded, iliat pre'cminl^nce was swat- 
owed up in general excellence. When 
we speak of other gieat men, it is easy 
to dilate upon some commanding sy- 
])erioiity, and too often, it is easy to 
contr..st their vii tne'. with their errors. 
But I'enelon was a model so exqui¬ 
sitely formed, that the eye coo- 
teuiplates it willi that calm satiety of 
deliglit which precludes comparisoD, 
and almost forhuK uiliiiiration; wenre 
filled rather with the serenity of con¬ 
tentment than with the turbulence of 
surprise. Even they who were least 
favourably disposed towards him, 
have allowed, with a sort of extorted 
confession, tlic extraordinary etidow- 
ineuts with w'hicii nature had gifted 
liiin. Such wcie the mild attractions 
of his |)ersoi!, even that the Duke de 
St. Simon, (whose testimdby cannot 
be suspected of adulation) says ,Ji fnt- 
lait fairc effort pour cesiter de le regar- 
(ter. What a volume of meaning is 
contained in that simple assertion* 
and what an idea <ioes it convey to the * 
mind of the fascinating and aposto- 
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iical simplicity af Fcnelon’s counte* 
nance and deportment. Huch a coun¬ 
tenance and such deportmenV added 
to such a mind* (of vliich, indeed, 
they were but the outward and visible 
effects) must have powerfully con* 
currecl to give him that ascendanev 
■over the thoughts and affections of ail 
vlrho approached him, which is so 
loudly iKocluimed by contemporary 
writers. 

Modesty, which is a rare attend- 
-ant upon excellence of any sort, and 

f »eculiarly ao upon intellectual cxcel- 
cnce, was conspicuous in Fcnelon. 
It was not in him, as in some men, a 
Vain affectation springing from rank 
pride ot heart. It was a principle en¬ 
grafted upon his mind, emanating 
from piety and supported hy itj'it 
pervaded afl his actions; he was mo¬ 
dest because he was huinldc, and he 
w'as humble because h!$ self-estima¬ 
tion was by no standanl of this world; 
the scope of his conn>arison was vast 
as eternity,and his soul was filled with 
becoming humility ; he did not depie-. 
ciatc what he was; he only assigned 
its true value; while others, with half 
liis excellence, attach a liigher and a 
false importance to what they possess. 
ToFenelon the thoughts of a futuie 
being were always present, and those 
thoughts, wfibout unfitting him for 
bis duties in this life, gave him the 
power of duly appreciating their value 
|md authority without becoming their 
slave and their pander, ills friety, 
operating upon a weak mind, would 
have driven it to the barren loneli¬ 
ness of solitude, robbed it of its utility 
to man, and doomed it to a life of 
gloomy penance and uuavaiiingseclu- 
sion. But in iiiin it was a vital prin¬ 
ciple. It was the sun that cheered 
and illuminated his path; which ma¬ 
tured his thoughts and gave them the 
ripeness of action ; which fostered the 
virtues of his bosom; and which pu¬ 
rified the affections of his nature fiom 
th^se weaknesses that have obscured 
the glory of so many renowned men. 

But, it is to be regretted, pci haps, 
that thi8*piety should have produced 
a modesty which, if it did not check 
the current of his genius, at least pre¬ 
vented him from giving to it all its 
energy and application. Ever diffi¬ 
dent of bis own capacity, he shrunk 
frota eoterpriaei in which he might 


have beneficially exerted his great ta¬ 
lents for the welfare of mankind. The 
bustling candidates for renown step¬ 
ped before bim into the vantage 
ground of reputation and norice, play¬ 
ed their part, and were forgotten, 
while he silently retreriftd, and coyly 
shunned corrivalry, content with wis^ 
dom and with virtue happ\. But, 
though retiicd, he did not yield to the 
sluggish apathy of a recluse. He still 
looked abroad upon man and upon 
his country, and when he fell that he 
could benefit either, he needed no 
other motive to employ his whole 
power. It is only to be regretted that 
that power had not a wider sphere for 
action. 

I know not, also, whether wc may 
not jiisti) wish that bis time had been 
less occu|»ied with theological discus¬ 
sions: with qviestious of momentary 
import which liave long ceased to be 
icfiieini)ered with geneial intere&t. 
'IJrlicv have, indeed, an accidental va¬ 
lue fioiii tlieir connection with Fene- 
lon, for nothing on which he employ¬ 
ed his ])en can be iuditlcrent; but we 
feel at the same time, that he might 
have tieatcd subjects of lasting jm- 
poitaiice with ec|ual skill, and with 
inoie success. Who now inquires 
about the collusion (»f the Jan^'Cnists, 
or the fanaticism of the Quietists? 
No one can lead bis disquisitions in 
the following \olunics upon Uei/fiious 
IVor-s/iip^ The Iwnnyrtal'di^ of the Haul. 
and upon Iree BV//, vvi iiten to satisfy 
the inquiries of tlie Dyke of Orleans, 
without lamenting that he ever de¬ 
voted a moment of his time to the bar¬ 
ren speculations of controversial divi- 

nity- 

** Fcnelon, how^ever, has produced 
cnoiq h for immortality. His name 
has a twofold existence. It'lives in 
bi^ woiks, and it lives in his viiiues. 
7 'licy emblazon each otiier. 'I he au¬ 
thor and the man arc equally illus¬ 
trious. It would be irreverent to se¬ 
parate them. If wc speak of the au¬ 
thor of Tehmac/iuSf we thuik, also, of 
the preceptor of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, of the friend of mankind, the 
pattern of human excellence. W hen 
wc speak of the docile pielate, of the 
pious instructor, the comforter of the 
affiicted, the support of the indigeDt, 
and the object of veneration even to 
hostile armies, vre think lUso of the 
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elegant autlior of Teletnachiis, of the 
wise coitnselior of ministers, of the 
tlieologian, of him whose excellence 
was as various as the objects of his 
knowledge. What a proud glory is 
this' W lint an interesting reciproca¬ 
tion of greatness! How excellent cind 
yet how rare! How coiunionly are 
we obliged to separate the children 
of genius from tlie chii<lren of men: 
and how frct|uently are we called gp- 
on to do homage to tlie vastness of 
their poweis, while we drop a tear 
over the record of tlicir transgres¬ 
sions 1 Not so with Feiiv'lon. I lalf liis 
lustre is obscured, wlien onl) I'.alf 
his character is conteinplatcd. Dur¬ 
ing the close of a life winch was niarlc^- 
cd by persecution, and ♦•oinum‘'iy, 
and slander, the cqiuumnity of Ids 
mind, the meek foibearantc of liis 
heart never forsook him . he walked 
his course with flie patienf eruiseiiMis- 
iiess of rectitude, unmoved by the 
rancorous attacks of malice, envy, atJti 
fanaticism. 

tilaltus Olymjii 

Vortex qui spatio vcnios hiemsque reliti- 
quit, 

Pcrp.'tmim nuUa lenicratus nubc serenum, 
Cei'n’OT, e>,surgit pUivns nuditqne rucptes 
Sub pudibtis iiimbv.>et ruuca toiiitrua c.ilcat. 

Claudian. 

“ I can conceive that some readers 
may wonder at the docility of Fene- 
lon towards the Holy See, and towards 
Jioss^iet and other ecclesiastical 
characters: they may, perhaps, view 
it as a proof of a certain imbecility 
of character. But, let them rctlect 
what was Ids religion, it is a delicate 
consideration. IMiilosophy sees less 
than faith. Modes of religious wor¬ 
ship are, individually speaking, of lit¬ 
tle moment. While ttie Catholics 
call us hcrttics, and we call them idola- 
torn, the eve of reason beholds, in 
both, seekers of tlie same temple: 
they do hm take r(<ads, and 

of which theie are many : some longer 
and softie shorter; some easy and 
some dillicull; some certain and some 
dubious: hut they all lei inmate in one' 
common centre, where distinction is 
no more. It is not demanded of those 
who arrive, by what path they came. 

“ To ns it may appear absurd, to 
see Fenelon bowing the inajestv of his 
own reason before the infalhbility of 
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a being like himself: probably much 
inferior. But, let it be remembered, 
that the acknowledgment and belief 
of that lu&llibility was a principle 
engrafted upon the heart and mind of 
Fenelon from his very cradle; it was 
a thing not to be questioned : it was 
a fundamental truth, which to doubt 
had been sacrilege. (Tall iiapreju* 
dice : and what but prejudice actuates 
us in half, in more than half, the con¬ 
cerns *of life? 

Give me that man 

That is not passum'-s sla^, and 1 will wear 
him 

In my .heart's core; ay, in my heart of 
heart. 

ShnkMpeart* 

** If, then, we view this part of Fe- 
nelon’s character with a just and phi- 
lf' <‘ rlMcal reference to ii< caubc and 
luoiive, p will not ''Hike us as indica- 
t'\c of i»idr*r ilh>, but as coniplfting 
the lull haimonv of all its paits. Hi's 
conduct is icmaikably contrasted 
with the ])roud, petulant, and contu¬ 
macious proiceding of the Cardinal 
de Noailles, in the affair of Jansenism 
and 1*. Quesiiel." 

Bausset commences his narrativo 
w ith (he following account ot Fene- 
lon's family, whicli be interest¬ 
ing to the reader: 

“Francts»de Salignac dc la Mothe- 
Fenelon, archbisliop ofCambrai, 
born in the castle of Fenelon, in Perf- 
gfud, August 6th, 1651. The family 
of Fenelon ts no less distinguished for 
its antiquity than for its celebrity. 

“ Pons de Salignac,: count de la 
Motlie-Fenelon. father of the arch¬ 
bishop of (Tainhrai, married, first, 
Isabella d'Esparhes de Lussan, daugh¬ 
ter of the Marshal d'Aubeterre He 
had, '?r, children who were already 
in the king's service, when he married 
aL;ain, and cliose for his second wife 
Louisa dc Ja ('ropte de Saint Abrc% of 
an ancient family in Perigord, yhe 
Maiquis de St. Abie, her brother, was 
in the rcTad to the hi”hest military pre¬ 
ferment when he vvas kiilud, on the 
Sfith of June, 1674, at tlie battle of 
Sintzheiin, where he commanded as 
lieut.-gcneral under Marshal Tiuenne. 

“This union,which combined every 
advantage \)f a similarity in taste, hi 
opiuioiu, and in birth, appeared lo be 
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injurious to the children of the former 
marriage; because it produced a ne¬ 
cessary diminution in their patrimonial 
inheritance. But the Marquis Antoine 
dc Fencloii, of whom we ^hall scon 
have occasion to speak, wrote to the 
eldest of his nephews, exhorting him 
to ‘‘submit to Providence, who often 
produced the greatest advantages (and 
those even temporal ones) from events 
which appeared to be the most oppo¬ 
site to our inteiest and our ambition.'* 

“ Francis dc Fenelon, archbishop 
of Cambiai, whose life we are now re¬ 
cording, was the otT^pring of this 
second marriage. When we remem¬ 
ber the digiiihed character which he 
sustained during his life, and the glory 
which dwells upon his name in death, 
we cannot hut confess that after-events 
fully justified the jiious and the wise 
reflet lions of the Marquis dc Fenelon. 
—IJis family has derived more lustre 
from the single name of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cambrai, than from a long 
series of anccsiois who filled the most 
distinguished stations in the cabinet, 
in (he held, and in the churcli. 

** Fenelon was lirnught up under his 
paternal roof until \m twelfth year, 
for his constitution was weak and deli¬ 
cate. IJis fathei cherished this child 
of liis old age^vith an afl'ection and an 
anxiety which were excited by tiie 
amiable dispositions of the child itself. 
• Uis (irst education was simple, ra- 
itonal, and Christian,' observes Quer- 
beuf. ‘ There was nothing remarkable 
attending it; and it was most probably 
of the ordinary kind.’ It was entrusted 
to a preceptor, who appears to have 
possessed the principles of sound lite¬ 
rature, and who knew how to render 
those ))riiK‘iph*s acceptable to his pu¬ 
pil. lie gave him, in a few years, a 
more extensive knowledge of (he 
Greek and Latin languages than is 
usually to be found at so tender an 
age. *To this assiduous and almost 
exclusive study of the great mu<ieis 
of Greece and Romo, Fenelon owed 
that perfection of style which is dis- 
rctnihic eivt-n in the earliest produc¬ 
tions of his youth. It is remarkable, 
that there cannot be discovered in his 
writ ing^lho^calmost evanescent shades 
of e.xtellence, and that progressive 
pcrfecti(»n, which are to be traced iu 
the best authors trf the same period, 


and which indicate an increase of 
years by an increasing superiority of 
composition. In him we always find 
the same ease, the same grace, the 
same elegance, and the same perspi¬ 
cuity; and it is this ]>eculiar diction 
which has obtained the denomination 
of the str/ie of Fenelon, 

“ When he was twelve years old, 
he was sent to the university of Ca- 
hors, which was then in a flourishing 
state, and not far removed from the 
residence of his family. He there 
completed his philosojihical and his 
philological studies; and he even took 
the degrees which were afterwards of 
sufficientcfficacy udien he was elevated 
to ecclesiastical dignities. 

“ The Marquis Antoine dc Fenelon 
was much interested by all that he 
had heard of his young nephew, and 
he sent for him to Paris, and placed 
him at the college of Plessis, iheic to 
continue his philosophical studies. 
He also commenced those of theology. 
This seminary was conducted by a 
man of very supeiior merit fM. Go- 
bind)^ and it was while he was theic 
that he formed a connection with the 
young Abbe de NoaiJles, afterwards 
(-ardinal and Archbishop of Paris. 
This connection subsisted dining a 
gicat luunher of years; and if it was 
afterwaids weakened by a concurrence 
of unfoii’inate ciicumstances, there 
can be no doubt that two men, so vir¬ 
tuous as they were, still continued to 
entertain a just esteem for each other. 

“ The young Abbe de Fenelon dis¬ 
tinguished himself so much at the 
college of Plessis, that they suffered 
him to preach, at the age "of fifteen, 
a sermon which had an extiaordinary 
success, A similar circumstance is 
recorded of Bossuet, who, at the same 
age, preached before the most bril¬ 
liant as'sembly in Paris, and with the 
greatest applause. It is added, that 
Bo^suet was allowed only a few mo¬ 
ments to think upon the subject that 
he was to discuss. It is curious to re¬ 
mark this coincidence of opinit^n so 
pieniaturcly formed of two men who 
were both destined to be the instruc- 
tois of princes, and to become the 
ornament and glory of the French 
church/’ 

{To be continued,^ 
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Guy's School Geography oh a 
new and easy Plan; comp? ising not 
only a completegeneralDescriptiont 
but much topographical Informa¬ 
tion^ in a well aigesicd Order, exfii~ 
biting Three distinct Parts, and yet 
forming one connected whole. Ex¬ 
pressly adapted to every Age and 
Capacity, and to every Class of 
Learners, both in Ladies' and Gen¬ 
tlemens SihooLs. By Joseph Guy. 
1610. pp. 172 . 3s. bound. 

much praise cannot, in our 
opinion, be given to those who 
successfully devote their time and ta¬ 
lents to facilitating the progress of 
youthful instruction. Whatever ren¬ 
ders lliat process easier to the tutor 
and more grateful to the pupil, is 
eminently entitled to commendation. 
Jt is not unusual, indeed, to mention, 
with a sort of dignified contempt, iJie 
author of a school book; but the con¬ 
tempt recoils upon tliose who express 
it. If that which is, in itself, laudable,' 
can be s:ijd to acquire authority from 
gieat names, we may lemernber that 
even Milton did not disdain to stoop 
from his towering flight to coinposie 
a Latin Accidence and an improved 
method of logic, for the better in¬ 
struction of yontli: and Isaac Watts 
employed much of his time in produ¬ 
cing elementary books of efiue.iiion, 
for'wliich he has been justly com¬ 
mended by Johnson, it is not our 
intention, however, to compare Mr. 
Guy either to Milton or to Dr. Watts i 
but what was laudable in them, must 
be equally so in him : and that which 
is useful in the cultivation of youthful 
intellect can never mejrit lo be regard¬ 
ed with supercilious contempt. Per¬ 
haps, indeed, a rigid inquuy miwht 
teach us that the author of one re^ly 
nsefu! work of instruction, is above 
him who produces a book of mere 
amusement which is read to be for¬ 
gotten. 

With regard to the present work, 
we think it entitled to unqualified ap* 
probation. It unites utility with 
cheapness. Its method i.s simple and 
practicable, and well adapted to the 
first wants of the mind. Its ample 
title-page professes no more than 
what is performed in the body of the 
work. Mr. Guy is already know n as 
tlie author of' soioe other works of a 
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similar nature, and this will add to 
his merit in that species of composi¬ 
tion. 

The Sorrows of Seduction, in 
Eight Delineations: with other 
Poems, 1 vol. pp. lO'o. 1810. 

T he name of a poet is not lo he 
cheaply acquired. It is a dis¬ 
tinction which few, among men, have 
truly attained. The mind that can 
conceive, the power that can express, 
and the taste that can discriminate 
the various objects of poetical embel¬ 
lishment are rarely lo be met with. 
Ji lias often been observed, nor can it 
be too often repeated to the present 
generation, that versification is not 
poetry. Words and heiiiences, har¬ 
moniously collocated, are ornamental 
adjuncts, but, if the vigour and .sub¬ 
limity of thought be not there, those 
adjuncts are like kingly state and 
pomp investing an ideot: tliey but 
render his imbecility more conspi¬ 
cuous. 

The little poem now^ before us Is 
well entitled to perusal. Its morality 
!■» without exception: and, though 
Uie .subject is trii<‘, it4s one wbicb 
must, from obvious causes, always 
maintain a strong hold over the affec¬ 
tions. III. has long been a favourijp 
theme for declamation : and he that 
cannot excite sympathy by a tale of 
innocence seduced, holds the pen to 
little purpose. Maria, who is the 
heroine of the tale, is pleasingly 
drawn : but the whole narrative is too 
abruptly conducted. TheprogreSsS of 
seduction is not developed ; and, as 
the reader passes rapidly from her 
first interview with Lorenzo to her 
fail, he is^apt to believe that she 
ielded with a too eager willingnc.s.s, 
'liere is no display of that artillery of 
Jove by which a timid virgin is nuh- 
dued: vows, protestations, sighs, 
fears, schemes, and deception; no 
conflict of passion is represfinled : no 
strong circumstances whicli might 
help to palliate, if not to justify. It 
may, perhaps, be replied that the au¬ 
thor's limits did not 'permit of such 
amplification : but we would answer 
that such a restriction of design was 
an original defect, and remains 4 
capita] blemish. He loses m oppoxu 
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tunity of exciting that interest in his 
heroine’s behalf which would enhance 
the moral eftit acy of his tale. 

The following picture of Maria's 
parents, alter iier departure from her 
native cot, will convey a favourable 
idea of the author’s powers: 

See now upon an ivy-sbacled seat, 
Erewhile of mild Content the fond retreat, 
^Maria's parents mutely sit forlorn, 

Musinii on pleasures never to return; 
Mourning the hour that led their child 
‘ astray, 

And with her bore their hopes and joys 
away. 

As o'er the landscape strays the joyless eye, 
Maria'o in^ige claim> the labouring sigh \ 

In vain to them tile sniilii«g ev'inng glows, 
The gloom of sorrow lours upon ihcir 
brows i 

In vain does nature her mild charms dis¬ 
play— 

vAU that can please—their child—is faraway. 

Where is my childthe aged moihcr 
cries, 

Alas ! my child !” is all the sire replies. 
An empty seat they view fast by their side, 
Where sat the maid, their happiness and 
pndc; 

Iri silent lei'dcrness they eye her Tray, 
Half slumbering m the farewei smiles ^ 
day; 

Then with sideiooks theii souls consenting 
meet, 

And mutual looks their mutual grief com¬ 
plete. 

•i Ah, happy days! when circled in my 
arms,” 

The mother crie.-;—“ 1 view'd her infant 
charms: 

With musing foodness oft' I lov'd to trace 
A father's image,deck'd with female grace; 
With lapfuro which a mother only knows, 
1 saw bliss rise, nor ever fear'd ihose wot-s. 
Ah, happy days! when cradled on my 
breast, 

Kcslling, my infant sought her balmy rest, 
’’IVith silent yearning on her forOk 1 gaz'd. 
And to kind Heav’atny gmieiul eye up¬ 
rais’d ; 

Ah, happy days! when on my looks she 
» hung, 

patch'd my fond accents on her lisping 
tongue, [ki>s, 

Then stretch'd her little hands to woo the 
And with her smiles increa'''d a mother's 
bliss'! 

What now of all those joyous years re¬ 
mains ? 

h Remember'd pleasures chang'd to poignant 
pains! ^ 

thought brings retnembiancc but renewed 
grief, 

And hope in uin essays to hrittf retief$ 


Life, blighted life, now seems a cheerless 
wdd, 

Since lost to virtue is my darling child.” 

Heaven’j* will be done!*’ begins the fa¬ 
ther’s pray’r; 

His upturn'd looks his piety declare. 

“ On all below thy fair creative band 
Ha-* stampt the image of thy mercy bland ; 
Yet when envelop'd in afHiction's haze, 
Without. neray toguideourduubtful ways. 
Despondence weeping in a lonely hour. 
Sees nought in view but thine avenging 
pow'r. 

Yet all IS good—for good ness self is ihinc—• 
WhaU'.’er ihy will, O g' rit us Hope divine; 
O wipe tho'C tear-»—^'cars of parental love, 
And point our bosoms to the realm.s above. 
O may my child, when from this prison free, 
Almighty Sire! for ever dwell with thee ” 

T’he author is sometimes pleasing 
in his similes. The following are 
among the best: 

While love around the nymph his net en¬ 
twines, 

•The fiir oueforesight’s sage advice declines. 
With glancing eye she murks his frolic 
play, 

Smiles as he smiles, and mocks his weak 
essay. 

Strong and more strong his toils he sUly 
weaves. 

Leers as he works, and as he fawns de¬ 
ceives; 

Till to full strength those slighted toils at¬ 
tain— 

She strives to break them, but she strives 
in vain. 

Thus is Maria bound—her joys o’erflow. 
Nor in the h»ver does she dread a foe ; 
With guileless breast, no guileful act she 
dreads, 

From the youth's hp she deems that virtue 
jdt-ads; 

His looks are virtue's, and its charms dis¬ 
close. 

His heart is vice's, there it ne^Ung grows. 

“ O, shall 1 leave my parents'” sad she 
crie<, 

no, return !” Affection prompt replies. 
Half wrested from her' purpose, mute she 
stands, 

While all the daughter in her heart ex¬ 
pands. 

Xbus the young bird that meditates its 

With uhtr;cd plume, along the fields of 
The wide expanse vTith cownng neck sur¬ 
veys, [essays. 

And flutt'ring fain would make its weak 
Now hope, now fear alternate fills its breastj^ 
It looks behind—^ad lioks iMp iss B«s^, 
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Lorenzo, after seducirg AJaria, 
dies: and the author indulges in the 
following moral strain: 

Behold ihis scene—this scene with wis¬ 
dom fraught, 

Calls from its airy flight each vagrant 
thought; 

Bids slow-pac'd Meditation hither move. 
And mourn the sorrows of disastrous love. 
Ve who yet feci the gcii'rous warmth of 
youth, 

With glowing bosoms seek the fane of 
truth : 

Shall vit't*, shall folly quench th’ethereal 
fire. 

That bids the soul to noble deeds aspire’ 
Vain plca'iiires paU, and noisy laughter 
cloys, 

Vice proves repellent to life’s purest joys. 
Hear, wisdom calls, and shall she call ui 
vain ^ 

Will VC, O youth, your noble powVs pro¬ 
fane ? 

Ignobly waste in infamy and shame, 

And the high birth right tif a man discl.oq^ ’ 
O'er sloth, o'er vice, with hearts exulting 
rise, , 

Gain fame's proud height, and virtue's fu¬ 
ture prize ; 

Fly to the walks where science pours her 
r,iy, 

To light your bosom, and to guide your 
w.y ; 

On bright examples fix the youthful gaze, 
On men ennobled by woith's fondest 
ptaisc; 

Inhale then fire, their deedi divine renew. 
And hold the path by whicli they fjmc 
piif'iue. 

We noticed several errors of dic¬ 
tion, and some unmusical lines. A 
few we will enumerate tor the au¬ 
thor's future amendment. 

Giy phcisures, ever new, cfictrcling shed 
Their iMidcst influence rewne/ her graceful 
he^d. p. r2. 
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This is tautolo^, and the epithet 
graceful is unskiltully used. 

Whether young morn, with eciniiUatingeje^ 

ib. 

This is a new and a very inappropriate 
image. 

Pursues Maria as fhe homeward strays. 

p. le; 

To Stray implies a careless wander¬ 
ing, a devious and erratic course : but 
Maria is represented as hastening 
home, in conreqnence of approaching 
night. Unfortunately it rimed with 
ga%e, and therefore the author used 
u. 

Lorenzo, Jove, and joy—all i» forgot. 

p. 27. 

This is a grammatical error which ad* 
mils ot no extenuation. 

While mirror-Iike the plain and 

flood. p, ^4. 

An unauthorised and an inelegant 
word. 

When first my blushing eye your form'sur¬ 
veyed. p. 6t. 

This is a phenomenon in nature which 
we never yet beheld. W e have heard 
indeed of bliishutg upio the eyes, but 
a hJushing eye is what we really can¬ 
not comprehend. In the event of 
another edition, the author will da 
well to amend these and several other 
parts of his volume. 

Of the smaller poems which are 
subjoined, it is not necessary to say 
much. They have no peculiar merit, 
nor are they conspicuous for any 
striking defect. 
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Lines on surveying the Space beitveen 
Dovek and Calais 
W proud the thought, that this short 
breadth of sea 
Should stay th'usurper*! course; who, at 
one norl, 

Can annihilate the pow'r of kingdoms, 
And make their sov'reigns bend the abject 
knee 

To his despotic throne.—Ill fated Swedesf 
Where is the glory ?—where the sol id fame? 
Which Charles in toilsome bloody battle 
won ? 

he MD^itWa’s cottiK ;^ur»ac| 


To buy the chains with which ye now are 
bound;— 

Ye who m Jiussta's clinic, by nature form’d 
To bear hardships s’evere; if Pefer'a ghost 
Were to rcvisn this distracted world, 
Would not hes'art with horror at the.sight, 
And cry with bitter scowl, ‘‘Shame,shame, 
on ye?"— 

Where is the spirit which In Sfeitecrland 
Once broke forth, and o’erturnM fell ty¬ 
ranny ? r 

Immortal Ti/l^ with diee and with thy cansst 
Expir'd all eager thirst for liberty.— 
Iguobls Frederick, If perchance thf fire 

4 t 
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Original Poetry, 


[April 


In airf {ncorporeal texture 
Hovers around thy dastard, shatne*crown'd 
head; 

Sty can thy conduct give his mind relief? 
Can ought console for Pmm's present 
woes ? 

Of all the continental train of states, 
Auftna has most essayM to lower 
Th* encroaching arbitrary pow'r of Franct't 
But nought avails, iho’ once in Aspcrne'*s 
plains, 

The fickle goddoss smil’d on Francis* arms. 
BritonSf then hail! for ye alone are left 
To carry on a single^tandcd fight 
Shew forth your wonted valour ’gjinst the 
foe, 

And crush to earth the viledespoiler's pow’r; 
Let nations know that Freedom siiU exists 
111 this oiirfar'iam’d hospitable isle. 

April \S10. AT. 


To A Lady m’ekping. 
sweet’s the tear that fills thine eye, 
When call’d by Pity’s ])onsivc sigh j 
While o'er thv check it gently fiows. 

It paints the dew-drop on the rose. 

Tlio’ pale the tear, thy roseate hue 
Makes it delighifiil to the vim. 

Survey the Idly on the phiii. 

When genUy sprinkled by the rain ; 

Mark how it droops, and seems to mourn, 
Yet cheerful rise at Sol’s return. 

When cares around the heart entwine. 
Thus Hope extend> her aid divine, 
Commands the smking heart to cheer, 
And wipes away afiliction's t(Mr. 

Should stem r>oiection rend thv peace, 
And seem to bid each transport cease, 

O May that pow’r, eelestial born, 

Forbid (hy soul in grief lo mourn: 
Instruct thy heart in Heav’n to trust. 

And own its dispensations just. 

1810 . A. K. UusTicus. 


€)» a Sailor, lafe/if confkmfird ti> he hvvgy 
rcvnir:ni: h/s Majesty's Pardok. 


AS when the shijiwieck’d mariner grasp- 
^ ii.g life. 

Upon ‘'ome portion of his shatter’d bark, 
When howls the night in loudest tempe^ts 
rife, 

And scowls the face of Heav’n in horrors 

dark; 

• * 


Behold^ with wondering joy the dawn ap» 
pear 

In embryo* brightness thru’ the storms 
black shroud. 

iDriving the tempest ’fore her chariot dear. 
Dispelling from the sky each angry cloud} 

And bursts upon his sight a happier sail, 

^Escap'd destruction in the general wreck; 

His thankful eyes the glad deliverance hail. 
While scarce he thuiks vision is 
fect.-n 


Such Strang# emotions seiz'd his sinking sou I, 
Condemn’d to die the death the laws de> 
creed \ 

When he beheld the blessed page* unmll 
A gracious pardon, from his sentence 
freed. 

His mind with ^wful horrors overspread, 
And all the gloomy terrors of the grave, 

With joy unutter’d heard that blessing read. 
Which heavenly mercy to his misery gave. 

O Mercy ! thou of Heaven, the dearest boon 
That yet remains 'mong mortals here bc- 
l*w, 

How ofr when justice has pronounc’d the 
doom, 

Thy hand divine has warded off the blow ! 

If ought on eurih can make ns taste of^ 
Heaven, 

And ra^t the song of praise from human 
kind, 

Tis thee, ihoii gift divine! to sinners given, 
To save them, when lo endless death 
consign’d! 

QVfh Feb. 1810. NAuncts. 


Pastorals. 

Attempted in the Manner of Shenstonc^ 

No. I. 

lovers, so “Uprightly and young, 

\V ho-ie hearts never bitterly pine. 
Who ramble the woodlands among, 
Enrajit with their music divine : 
i) 1 list to my sorrowful lay, 

*J'o the toituresPin forc’d to endure; 
But if you won’t hear what I say. 

Why that 1 cau'i help 1 am sure ! 

I have liv’d, but alas! all in vain— 

1 have stuck to the fair one 1 rh^se^ 

1 thought that she lov'd roc again, 

Kor she always kept t.c dding my toes ! 
My body is scarlet and blue 

With the treatment Pve often receiv’d; 
You may think the confession not true. 

If not—1 am grossly deceiv'd ! 

At eve when the gentle gales blc>w, 

1 steal to her dwelling of clay ; 

And pressing her bosom of snow, 

Tall down on my marrows to pray : 

To beg she'll be friendly and kind, 

And yield to my tender desire; 

But she stcears she was n«.vcr iiidin'd 
In the arms of a bard to expire! 

1 urge her to list to my strain, 

Hut the devil a word will she speak % 

I beg her to solace my pain, 

Bunthis to her ladyship's Greek : 

With trouble confounded and sad 
I pensively roam thru* the dale,, 

Then go to the cot of her dad, 

T« blubber py piuful (ai«A 
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l^alk of my learning and wit—• 

My skill in the verse-making line^ 

1 fall in a desperate fit, 

And grumble and grunt like a swine: 

The mother, alarm’d at my case, 

Huns swift to the neighbouring stream; 

Sprinkles water all over niy face, 

And thus puts an end to the dream. 

Awaken’d, as you may suppose, 

I rush’d to the dark shady grove ; 

But, the last time, 1 fell on my nose, 

Which soon put a stop to my love; 

I call for the aid of my fair—* 

Till echo grows sick of niy voice. 

But, alas ! DoUalolla takes care 
To turn a deaf ear to my noise. 

leio. J-G. 

Elect to my native Vale. 

J)ELIGIITFUL spot! still to my bosom 
dear: 

Dear as the stream that mantles round 
my heart, 

Where nature's complicated charms appear, 
Sad was the task from thy sweet scenes 
to part; 

’Twas there the earliest spark 1 drew, 

hirst woo'd the muse in the ambrosial 

grov 

There hail’d the seasons as they rose anew, 
Which call’d my genius forth to sing its 
love. 

Enrhauiing vale * still nurtur’d by the Dart, 
i.ung may tl^y banks an amjile product 
give ; 

May Heav’n iu blessings to thy sons imparl, 
And teach them still in happiness to live. 

Portray'd by fancy sweet thy seen** appear, 
I'he hill, the dale, the river murm’ring 
sweet, 

The blooming beauties of the vernal year. 
That Flora strew'd beneath my youthful 
feet. 

Ahho' I’m doom'd to bid thy scenes adieu. 
And brave the frowns of hoary-headed 
care, 

Still shall my soul filial throb for you, 

And for thy welfare breathe the fervent 
pray’r: 

Extend thine arm, thou Great Almighty 
God ! 

Subvert thethreat’mng ills that may im¬ 
pend : 

O shield my kindred and their lov’d abode, 
For on thy goodness all our hopes de¬ 
pend : 

Give them that peace which thou alone 
const give. 

And in return our gratitude receive. 

1810 A.K. UbftTiCVl. 


Love Letters to my Wipe. 

James Woodhouse. 

LETTER XI. 

[Continued from page 224.] 

^^ITM manufacturers form’d by futile 
taste, 

Must more substantial traders bow, abas’d. 
Fishmongers soon mu'^t finally account— 
Butchers and poulterers meet their last 
amount— 

Confectioners as quickly close their books; 
And all the upper class of poisoning cooks 
No more could practise their pernicious 
skill, 

To spoil pure cates, and epicures to kill. 
Vintners and brewers look no longer big, 

But learn and labour both lu plough and dig; 
Their wives and daughters useful arts begin. 
And make their lily fingers learn to spin. 
Either the flaxen thread or woollen twine. 
And teach their labouring hands to look 
like thine: 

While all that sell their articles retail. 
Venders of spirits, |)orter, wmo, and ale. 
Must impious customs with vile callings 
leave, [weave; 

And strive to thresh and winnow, card and 
Not coming curses—vending vicious news. 
But manufacturing or repairing shoes— 
Instead of keeping mints for novel oaths, 

Be making new or mending aged doaths— 
Their consuru, kind, such scenes of guilt 
forego, 

With female children learn toknit and sew; 
Their sons might cxercis^ their mental 
parts 

In useful knowledge or mechanic arts-^ 
Then maugre, cursed creeds of wicked wits. 
That private vice yields public benefits, ^ 
In every place profaneness would be 
checkt— 

Hypocrisy experience no respect— 

No gluttony or drunkenness beguile, 

Or treach'rous trick supply the place of 
toil— 

No longer ignorance, indolence, or vice, 
Become one single reasoning crcaturo’4 
choice; 

But pure morality conspicuous stand 
In every law and custom of the land; 
Religion meet encouragement, in short 
Tlie world must soon be much the better 
for’t. 

LETTER XII. 

Dear Hannah, " 

Let not here the critic icoS^ 
And try to strip my Muse’s feaihera off. 

Nor join the drunkard's and the glutton’s 
train, 

To prove my rules and recipes are vain— ' 
My self denial as mere folly flout, 

Objecting triumphs of uaconquer’d gout. 
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For tbo'the piteouB ntrrttWe sna pennM, 

When I with lions was in dungeon denn'd; 
While there the first resolves my reason 
Wrought, 

^Midst misery's throbs and labyrinths of 
thought— 

My full, f^icitous experience, now. 

Has crown'd my purpose and confirm'd my 
vow: 

Strict abstinence still blunts gout’s pungent 
pangs, 

Tears out his talons and envenom'd fangs; 
While vnaming to avoid all vicious whims, 
Which kill man's comforts by disabling 
limbs. 

Who, that might wish to 'atablish fair 
pretence 

To wisdom, reason, or e’en common-sense, 
Would, for the sake of gratifying taste, 

Lay strength, and ease, and every comfort 
waste ? 

And, to indulge in deleterious food, 
Encourage such a cruel, biting brood ! 

For moments of more animal delights, 

Feci months of martyrdoms both days and 
nights! 

Would, for such foolish, base, and beastly 
ends, ^ 

Perplex and pain their fumilies and friends; 
CurtailingHfeand murdering mental powers. 
With years of pain to purchase ])leasant 
hours. 

But why should I express such strc'.nge 
surprise, 

And wonder martals will remain unwise ? 
Will stupidly and blindly blunder so, 

As buying hours of bliss with years of woe. 
While we cun find such multitudes of fools 
Becoming slaves of sin and Satan's tools— 
With wilful phrenzy, infinitely worse! 

For life's frail joys incurring endless curse ! 
For momentary intervals of pleasure, 
Incurring misery without end or ,measure. 

This we remark with pain among the poor, 
Who waste on trifles all their little store 5 
Their little store of treasure and of time, 
httpairtng spirits and increasing crime! 
Treasure and time which might be better 
spent 

In cultivating talents Heav'n had lent. 

But when with moreamazenient we survey 
Wealth's sons and daughters in their im- 
, pious play, 

With wit and learning, sciences and arts, 
Wasting their time,and property,and parts, 
With eageikhaste in temporal pursuits, 
jfor folly's fiow'rs and sin's more fatal fruits. 
What can our inteilectuat sight perceive, 
Our heads discover or uur hearts believe, 
Aut that fox trifles they resolve to sell 
Their bodies and their Souls to death and 
heUr 


When God establish'd his primeval plan. 
He order'd what was best for beast and 
man: 

And the' the obvious meaning mlUtons 

miftS, 

The law's as clear as light, and simply this : 
'Tis Revelation's call—’lis renson’s cry; 

“ For lusts delight no sentient life destroy," 
Ev'n human wisdom dares this inference 
draw 

From universal nature's generaljaw, 

shrubs, and plants to animals dispense 
All useful fo*id, and feasts for threefold 
sense; 

Disper\‘‘ing from their foliage, flow'rs, and 
fruit, ^ 

All necessary things their calls can suit j 
While variously receiving ample pay 
From what all living creatures cast away. 
What animated nature spoils and spurns, 
To tliem becomes most bountiful returns* 
All meats receiv’d from animals or them, 
Thrown off in filthy ordure, fumes, phlegm, 
Poisonous to man and every ULastly biood, 
Yields them rich nouiisluueni—their no¬ 
blest food! 

Should m ID, confin’d in artificial dome. 
Permit such filth m heaps about hU home, 
Its foul efiluvia would pollute the air, 
Damp all his pleasures, perfect healtli im¬ 
pair; 

But, scatter'd o'er his fields, the mischiefs 
cease, 

His comforts heighten, and his crops in¬ 
crease. 

The very vapours animals respire, 

Unfitted thet' to feed their vual fire, 

Like richest aoments in currents rise, 

To yield those benefactors frt^sh ^upplu'S, 
And thr^' their leafy lung'i, well-hltei’d 
flow, 

In wholesome airy show'rs to all below : 
Thuspuig'd and pure, return their tainted 
breath, 

And all the refuse cleanse, in life and death; 
Like mutual friends affording mutual bread, 
Serving each other both alive and dead. 

Oh! that mankind would this clear truth 
attend. 

Becoming mutual every fellow’s friend, 
Then would the world be what its Maker 
meant, 

A course of pleasure and of pure content! 
That was creative Wisdom's first design, 
Nor can man’s skill improve the plan di¬ 
vine, 

For when the whole before its Maker stood. 
His Word announc'd that ‘‘ all was verjR 
good 1 " 

[To be conihuedJ} 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society. 

ri^HE meetinj^s on the 1st, 8th, and 
X 15th of March, were occupied 
in reading Dr. Herschel's suppletnen- 
tarv remajks and illustrations of his 
former papeii, on the nature of co- 
loured concentric rings seen between 
object glasses. On the 22d, a letter 
to the president from Mr. Knight was 
read on the functions of the leaves o£ 
trees. In this Mr. K. merely con¬ 
firmed opinions and observations 
which he made on thi*? subject several 
years since, namely, that the leaves of 
trees perform the same fund ions as 
the lungs of animals j that grafts of 
trees perish as soon as the parent 
stock, from the inability of the leaves 
to perform their office, and support 
the increased circulation of a young 
and healthy stock; and that conse¬ 
quently a rich soil and uugmcnKjtl 
nourishment to the roots of such tiee^s 
rather accelerate than protract their 
decay. This theory of the perishable 
nature of grafts, Mr. K. now consi- 
tlei*s as sufficiently estahlished on tlie 
sure giound of physical demonstra¬ 
tion. 

RoyA i, Academy. 

Lectures on Pdintt'ng. 

R. Fuselli has read his lecture 
on Invention in painting, which 
ciui>raccs whatever is rejircsented by 
form and colour, the physical ele- 
ineiils of the art, and by character and 
action, its moral properties. Inven¬ 
tion, wliich implies sojiieihing to be 
found, has been vulgarly confounded 
V’ilh tlie almighty act of Creation. 
Every work of art should constitute a 
wIkjIc, should fuliv and essentially 
tell its own tale, and its most valuable 
incident. It should constitute a be¬ 
ginning, a middle, and an end, nor 
dissipate the force of its plan in epi¬ 
sodes. 'I'he Icaiiied piofessor dilated 
• on the various siiecies of subjects 
which call forth Invention ancf ex- 
eicisc the pencil, ilkistialing each by 
well told and Judicious examples from 
the works ot distinguislTed masters, 
and concluding with the epic, (he 
loftiest subject that can exercise 
the painter's powers. II^ entered 
Dmvehsal Mac. Vol. Xlll. 


into a deserved and lively ridicule of 
that corrupt adoption of alleeory aod 
those pedantic emblems which are in¬ 
efficient substitutes for Invention. He 
expatiated on the failure of the great 
masters in adopting a standard of 
form, and on their having only agreed 
in insignificant emblems of the per¬ 
fections and attributes of the Deity. 
He censored the erroneous opinion 
of Rafaelle Mengs, that the perfect 
idea of form in the redeemer, might 
be constituted from the perfections of 
the divinities exhibited in the antique 
statues of Deities whose characters 
directly militated against the benig¬ 
nant, meek, humble ** Man of Sor- 
lows." He treated on those negative 
works which, insipid in themselves, 
are ennobled by the skill of the artist, 
on those that are merely ornamental, 
and on that portraituie which repre¬ 
sents the mere exterior likeness, un¬ 
dignified by character, which ranks it 
between history and the drama.. He 
concluded with descanting on that 
direct delineation of individual na¬ 
ture in landscape, which unlike the 
elevated perf()rmanct;j| 'Pilian, pre¬ 
sent only particular spots, and are 
significantly called*—View's. 

Mr. Fuseili’s last lecture was upon 
Composition, ami its assi*:taiit anil 
inter|weter, Expression. Their con¬ 
stituent elements he explained with 
the precision of an enlightened pro¬ 
fessor, in language animated and en- 
lichcd by bold and impressive figures, 
the progeny of a vigorous and fertile 
fai\py. lie judiciously exemplified 
his various positions from vai ions per¬ 
formances of the distinguished old 
masters, and the tahsmanic energy of 
his descriptions placed tlieii glownig 
canvass before the inteliectual eyes 
of his absorbed auditorv. ly lan¬ 
guage, his last was the chastest, this 
the most iniprchsive of his iliscourses. 
As a lecturer on painlingiijMr. Fuseih 
is learned, discriminating, compie- 
heusive in his attaininents, glows 
with and inspires entiiusiasm for his 
admirable ait. Hisstylc is masculine, 
but like the fiame of a vigorous 
beau, it h sometimes decked io ex¬ 
travagant ornament. Stiippedofthis, 
he would resemble the powerful and 
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nobly formed Gladiator, every part of 
whom is energy and arace. Some cri¬ 
tics howevcr^will allow him none of 
>he latter, and that he rather resembles 
tbeherccLaocoon, ragmg and writhing 
in every part with^aTniustly inflicted 
on him bv the sting of legilimate cri¬ 
ticism. But truth Ties in the middle; 
and in my huihbje opinion, the learned 
Professor^s lectures, like his best pic¬ 
tures, bear the powerful impress of 
geriiuSj and wnen the criticising 
sons oi gehius present his faults for 
Condemnation, be it said to the best 
of them, what the wisest and best of 
characters said to the accusers of a 
female unfortunate ,—** Let him thjft 
is without fault cast tlie first stone.*'— 
At the conclusion Mr. rusclli was dc- 
seryedly greeted with three loud and 
long peals of applause. 

FoCIETV of ANTIt^UAniES. 

N account of the Eatlof Cum¬ 
berland's expedition to the 
Azores was read to thissociety; but it 
Contained no new facts of particular 
importance, e.vcepl so fai as it pioved 
the early snpciiority of the British 
navy. 

Part of a very accurate description 
of Rippon-minster was also read, irt 
which it was alledgcd that at least a 
wing of this chui ch was built prior to 
the Norman Conquest. 

Society rouBETTEftiNO theCon- 
DiTioN OF Climbing Bovs, 

ROM these it appears that by 
substituting a mechanical mode 
of cleansing chimneys; and by watch¬ 
ing the conductor the masters, and 
noticing any acts of tyranny and op¬ 
pression that have come to its know¬ 
ledge, it has certainly somewhat 
lessened the sufferings of these poor 
infants; and by the invention of a 
machine' by which more than ten 
thousand Aues have been cleaned in 
the metropolis, has proved to the 
public, that the operation may gene- 
rafly be j»crformea without climbing 
boySk The committee states in one 
of it« reports, that it has explored 
scents of distress which none\:an hear 
without pain, and which few could 
Vonceivt could exist in this country. 
It has lately been ascertained that, to 
tht disgrace of those who are con* 


cerDed,yema/e infanfSp in some parts 
of the country, have been employed 
in this painful and destructive ope¬ 
ration. Many a melancholy instance 
is to be found in the reports, but the 
folJoyiing is a more recent fnsfance 
than any which have been published, 
and being accompanied by the legal 
attestation of a Coroner’s luqiiest, de¬ 
serves to be made known. 

On Friday morning, the 24th of 
November last, Lewis Realy, a chim¬ 
ney-sweeper's boy, abotit eight years 
•of agp, was sent up a chimnev in the 
house of his mistress, Susannah Whit- 
fieldj in Little Shire-Lanc; near 
Temple-Bar, After ascending the 
first part of the flue, he came down, 
and objected to climbing it the second 
time, llis inistres'!, and the journey¬ 
man, John Best, then ordered him to 
make a second attempt, which he ac¬ 
cordingly did; this happened ab(;ut 
tei| o'clock. He remained in the 
cliimney a considerable timo, and 
then a boy, William Best, went up 
and tried to ])ull him down bv the 
legs; this not succeeding* Duncan 
ascended another flue which commu¬ 
nicated, hut could not extricate Lewis 
Realy, though he leccived fiom him 
his cap anti scraper. At a quarter 
past one, William Herring, a biick- 
layer, was sent for, who biokc an open¬ 
ing into the flue, through whii h the 
body of the poor boy, then dead, was 
taken. He had been ccmpWtely 
jammed in the chimney. It appears, 
the only notice of this cruel trans¬ 
action was, that John-Best, the 
mnrneymaii, was discharged from 
Mrs, Whitfield’s set vice, at the in¬ 
stance of the coroner !!I 
The inquest was held at the Punch 
Bowl iu Hcmlock-court, Ship-yard, 
St. Clement’s, when the following ver¬ 
dict was delive>ed:—** Dead through 
very-great negligence of Mrs. Whit¬ 
field, and her journeyman, John Best, 
in not sending for proper assistance 
to extricate the deceased out of the 
chimney Hue whilst living.** 

The Mocictv in their report, recom¬ 
mend the following chimney-sweeper* ' 
as using*machines:-«*Ricbard John¬ 
son, 4, Baldwin's Gardens; George 
Smart, Ordnance-Wharf, Wcstiiiin- 
ster-Bridge; Robert Smart, l.% Bett- 
alley, Colemaii-street; Benjamin W at* 
son, Ponland-stT; Cavendish-square* 
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Wernerian Natural History 
Society. 

^ j^HE Rer. I)rl Mackni^ht ht^i laid 
X before thein A sketch of the mi- 
nw^iopy of the hl;?hlatsdsbf Scotland, 
from the Pass of Leny to Balahelisli. 
The general rock ih this tract is mica 
slate wttli its usti^il subordinate lieds, 
such as granular titnestone, horn¬ 
blende slate, &c. It contains also, 
in some districts, beds and veins of 
leadi-Iancc, and indications of iron- 
glance. Beyond Zyndrnin, the mica 
slate approaches to'Oneis* till we pass 
Inverourai),where selenite appears. Jii 
the neig'hboiirlujod of King's House, 
newer granite, feldspar, porphyry, and 
horustone are found: and the adja¬ 
cent country, as might be expected 
from these rocks in their decomposi¬ 
tion, presents for many miles, an un¬ 
usual aspect of bleakness and sterility. 
Glencoe, which is (Singularly interest¬ 
ing l)c)th in a picturesque and in a uiU 
iieralogical point of view, consists of 
hornstone and compact felds|>'ar,iin 
beds subordinate to the primitive 
rocks, and capped with porjihyry. At 
the bottom of Glencoe, mica slate 
again appears covered wilh the forma¬ 
tion of clay slate, which affords the 
well known quarries of Balaheli.sh. 
'riius it appears that the lel.itive po¬ 
sitions of the great furinations which 
occur ill tile highlands of Scotland, 


correspond to the principles of the 
geognosy of Werner, 

Professor Jameson read soint ob¬ 
servations on the universality of rock 
and metallifemus formations pri;vlput 
to his account of a particular formati<»a 
of lead ore, found within fiAeefi mllei 
of Dunkeld, in Perthshire, mubh' re% 
sembling that at Strontian, in Ar^lc- 
shire. Tbe secretary read some^ew 
and interesting observations on the 
natural history of the common Green¬ 
land whale; by Mr.William ScofreRby;, 
jun, of Whitby, with a correct draw-* 

ioR- __ 

French National Institute.' 

class of history and ancient 
JL literalui^e, has proposed the fol¬ 
lowing as a prize dis'^ertation:-— 
** VVbat were the people who inhabit¬ 
ed (Cisalpine and IVanshlpine Gaul, 
at the different epochs of history an-' 
teripr to -^A.13.410? Determine tbe 
osition of tlie capital cities inhabited 
y tliese people, and the extent of 
territory which they occupied. Trace 
the successive changes that took place 
in consequence of the divisions of 
the Gauls into province''." The prize 
will be a gold medal of r>00 francs. 
The memoirs may.be written in Latin 
or French, and a/e 1T> lie transmitted to 
the secretary of the Institute at Paris, 
on or before the Ut of April, I8U. 


VARIETIES, LITER A IlY AND PIIILOSOPHICAL; 

IPltk Notices respecting Mm^of Letters^ Artists, md Works 

in Hand, A-c. At. 


UE Life of the late Mr. T. Hoi- 
croft is preparing for the press; 
the earlier part of this was dictated by 
himself, during his last illness; but 
the portion he was unalile to finish, 
has been drawn up by a literary gon- 
tieinan, many years in habits of inti¬ 
macy with the deceiiscd. 

A work u|>on the prophecies, con¬ 
taining a very original and striking 
view of them, is now in tbe press, en¬ 
titled “ Revival of the Roman and 
Greek Empires, being Observations 
on 'the Prophet Daniel’s Metallic 
Image, tbe Interpretation of whose 
form was to make known that which 
was to happen in the latter days; also 
all investigation of those parts of the 
Apocalypse as it appears (u be derived. 


frotn, and illnstfative of the Prophe- 
ck:s of Daniel and the ancient types' 
of the Old Teslim<*»t, many of wlpch 
were from the first, indK ativc of (he 
iwesent opening Signs of the times.** 
Translations of the Medea and Oc- 
tavid of Seneca, witli other Poems, 
original and translated, by a member 
of Trinity CUiUegc, Cainbri;^ge, will 
s(Kin be ready for publication. 

I'he 'Rev. Henry Rowe, reefor of 
RiiigsliHli, Suffolk, UiiMily descended 
from Nicholas Rowe, Esq. has in the 
press, Fables tn ver«ie, to make one 
large volume octavo^ embeUiybed with 
thirty engravings. 

A new edition of Dr. Russeirs 
toi 7 of Modern Europe, continued 
to the Treaty of Amitm, by D«> 
dR % 
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Cpot^f vriU be published in a /ew, 

JjTCf Cbacles, A. Eltjcjo^ }ias in the 
a foolscap . ^8VO, volume. Tales 
df K|Oin,ance, jwitb otbci* poems-, 

in two p^rts, en- 
tulejj tue Genius of the Thames, will 
api)eer fooip the pen of Mr.. 
Peftf.oplc, the cjiassical author of a 
pp^m op theRyins of Palmyra. 

^i\e^,thjrd part of Mr. Cr^bVs Pre- 
c.CpW aud Pupi(, is ii^.the, press, cod- 
t^».>fin^an etyinply^ic^ ^^d^nalytical 
elucidation of/yn(miiaoii8 words in 
the’ English language; and a neWj 
edition of his Geriiiajj and English 
Dialpaues, and of ExPacts from the 
hesi German Authors for translating 
into English. 

, Thp lovers of Walton and of Ang¬ 
ling will soon be gratified with an ex¬ 
act reprint of the first edition of the 
Complete Angler; the plates will be 
ejj'gutsjtely engraved on silver, and 
ppnting be executed in a style of 
corrfts^iiding li^auty. The number 
printed will be limited. The rarity 
of the first edition of this favourite 
woric is not its only, nor its chief re- 
commemlation ; it is.most valuable as 
being the earliest specipien of that 
stile of writing, and really curious as 
it differs from all,,the other editions 
in haviiig only two persons engaged 
in the dialogue, Piscator and Viator, 
whercM, every subsequent etlition has 
three persons, Piscator, Viator, and 
Anceps. 

' Lackineton, Allen, and Co.’s Cata¬ 
logue, will, wc understand, be ready 
for delivery in a few days ; it is said to 
be particularly lich in, rai-e and curi¬ 
ous books^ and some alterations which 
haye been made in the arrangement 
of the classes, afford the greatest fa¬ 
cility of reference to those who are in 
the habit of consulting the catalogue 
of that stupendous libiary. 

The Fleasuresof Possession, a poem, 
by Mr-Verral, Surgeon, of Seaford, 
is in the*pfw* It will form an in-, 
teresting counterpart to the Pleasures 
of Memory and. Hope, and those who 
have seen it speak of it as a poem of 
equals if not superior, ment. 

The Life oi Thomas Paine is in 
hand and nearly completed, by Clio 
Ilic|;inan. This work will be an im¬ 
partial and comprabeosive memoir of 
that great man. 


No. XX. of Britton's Architectural 
Antiquities, containsi^en engravings 
of Roslyn, chapel jp acoUand: with 
historical and desenptire accounts of 
Waltham Abbey Chprch, and. He- 
dingltam Castle. The author an- 
noppe^s his intention of devoting 
more plates to elucidate the archi¬ 
tecture of that v^rj: singular cliapej; 
and accompany the saipe with an am¬ 
ple historical acct'unt. Among tlio 
Pl^,merous examples of Aprieut Ar¬ 
chitecture already b^o^ght tbiwaid in 
ihje first and second volumes of Mr. 
Bptton's ,woiik^ that in the p eseut 
miller is tbe n>a«t singular, complev, 
ap4 capriciously fanciful. Its style is 
calculated to puzzle all the autu'^uai iart 
syslcm-mongers; and those who aro 
desirous of judging of buildings ra¬ 
ther by theoretic principles, than by 
facts and historical deductions. 

The Medical Sftudent and Prac- 
titioirer will soon receive, from the 
able pen of Dr. G. H. Toulniin, of 
Wolverhampton, a work under the 
title of Elements of the Practice of 
Medicine. 

Miss Mary Houghton has a work in 
tbe press, in three volumes, entitled 
Mysteries of the Forest. 

Miss Lucy Aikin has in the f^ss. 
Epistles on the Cliaracter and Con¬ 
dition of Women in various Ages and 
Nations, with other poems. 

A General History and Survey of 
London and Westminster, founded 
principally upon Strypes edition of 
Stowe, with introductions, notes, and 
supplements, bringing down the whole 
to tbe present time, in one volumc,i 
royal quarto, wdll soon be ready for 
publication., 

Mr. CarUsle, Secretary to the So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries, has made con¬ 
siderable progress in a Topographical 
History of Ireland, which has been 
some time under his hands. 

Dr. William Muller, Lieut, of the 
Royal German Engineers, author of 
several works on Military and Mathe¬ 
matical Science, has in ^ the press a 
new work, entitled the Elcaieu'ts of 
the Art of War, &rc. &rc. illustrated 
by notices of the most famous battles, 
the most remarkable sieges, and other 
celebrated and meinorame operations, 
and about one huodred maps and 
plaosi io tbtee volumes* 
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A Grammar of the Art of War# cm 
Ae tame plan ai %he Grammars of 
Geography* f^ommerce* History, Law# 
.Geoo)etry, Philosopbyi apd Religion^ 
<ain the.press. 

The White Ladles# or Memoirs of 
Hie Ingram Family, 4 Worcestershire 
ttpry, a novel, ip/tliree large volumes, 
is, preparing for* the press, by Mr. 
ByerJ^y, tlm translator u.f Machiavelli's 
Prince. 

Extracts from the l)iary of a Lover 
of Literature, comprising a series of 
Critical Observations on eminent 
tv orks, literary Anecdotes and Cout 
\crsations, ExctiKshms through pic- 
UiresquG Parts of this Island, &:c. &p. 
is in the pr«?ss. , 

A new and greatly enlarged edition 
of the Biograpnia Dramatica,or Com¬ 
panion to the Playhouse, it at press, 
in two \o1uiMes, octavo, to which a 
third volunie will be added by Mr,. 
Stephen Jones, the former editions 
being conducted by the late Mr. Isaac 
lieed. This tbiid volunie will contain 
the great aqcession.of plays that have 
been acted, or published without be¬ 
ing performed, within the last twcnly- 
tivc years. 

Tiie Bisho)) of St. David's has pre¬ 
pared for publication, Hudiiueiits of 
Hebrew Grammar; and Selccta ioca 
ad Messfam peHhictUia^ which will 
shortly be published. 

A new edition ofMaundrers Jour¬ 
ney from Aleppo to Jerusalem, with 
BisbopCIayton's Journey from (irand 
Cairo, with fifteen plates, is neaily 
ready for publication. 

The Fiist Class of the Dutch In¬ 
stitute have lately added to their cor¬ 
responding members. Dr, Olbers, of 
Bremen; Spengel, of Halle; llaiiy, of 
Paris; Thunberg, of Upsai ; and our 
countrymen Messrs. Nicholson, and 
Arthur Young. 


ARTS, SCIBNCES, &C. 

The excellent plan proposed by the 
Calcographic Society for the encou¬ 
ragement of the Art of Engraving, 
has received the high sanction of his 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
whose love for the fine arts reflects as 
much honour on his taste, as his moral 
Worth and maniw^rs do on his heart.— 
Sir J. Leycester and Mr, T. Hope also 
merit the thaoks of the society gud 


the country at large, for their eealoisa 
capouaai of this useful and jidvant** 
geoup ostahUshmenL 

Mr. Owenhas finished a imlfjenfltb 
icture of a female, which rieaU the 
, est productions of Sir P. Lely,. It is 
for 8ir J, Leycester's charininc gal¬ 
lery of British masters, which he biui 
enhanced by a richly-coloured picture 
of infancy, by Mf.Thomson, and a 
chef:d'oeuvre of the fhfuous Gaiasr 
borough. 

On the Jubilee,Day (93th October 
last), ra couple of small bells weie 
made.to ring by means of TAe Elertrw 
Column^ lately invented byMr.PcLue 
of W indsor.—It is conjectured, that a 
small clapper may, by this Column^ be 
kept in motion for years togctlier, 
without stopping: if so, not only 
might the Jubilee Day haye been 
celebrated by the ringing of miniature 
bells, but tbe whole jubilee yew.—* 
Hould this contrivance be brought to 
that state of perfection which it is 
po^id it inay be in time, many persons, 
there is little doubt, who do not con¬ 
sider the subject philosophically, will 
be led into an error, by imagining, 
that the Perpetual Motion is at last dfs- 
covered. The principal obstacle to the 
continuance of the motion, through 
O^I^he clianges of the atmosphere, ap.* 
to be the want of a very accurate 
insiilatiua of some parts of the ap'* 
paratus. 

A Gentleman, near Kendal, who 
owns a quarry iu one of the most 
mountainous districts, has discovered 
a substitute for stone pencils hitherto 
used foi wiitingupoii states, and which 
were brought from Holland in abun¬ 
dance till the late decrees of France 
were strictly enforced. The West¬ 
morland stone is said to be of a supe¬ 
rior quality to that of Holland, and 
tile proprietor has likewise a machine 
for cutting these pencils in a circular 
form. • 

The black pepper plant thrives re¬ 
markably well in the Botanic Qarden 
at St. Vincent, under the care of Dr. 
Alexander Anderson; and has been 
protlucing fruit there some time. The 
Doctor finds it a plant of more easy 
cultivation than he bad imagined. He 
has likewise collected a coniiderable 
quantity of Cloves. 

A correspondent of the Philosophic 
cal Journu atales, that camphor ia 
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<)dti(Ainfd in cofiftklcrablc proportibfi that a pastd '^ Immediately formed, 
eeecb oCcarrbwayj one>o6?nd Which may Ije-pm in an earthen jar, 
of »ccd yielding about Ibur oirwew of or in a barrel, tjll 6llcd by refyeatiftg 
ofl, and half aft ouhce of campUol/.. the same p'roceis* It h thcri to be 
' Bcteral' eentleroen of^the toWn and closed, apd kept in a cool place-,till 
vicinity of "fetadford, in Yorkshire, wanted, when it is to be distlljed, 
have formed themselves into a “Life* this aromatic paste? is to be pm into 
rary and Philosophical Society,^* hav- die body of the stiM, with twice its 
inepurMia&^d a iibrar}, 8rc. &c. weight of water. Any season of the 
«• The University ofGlasgow has lately vear will serve for this operation.— 
‘doftferred the degree of Doctor of hence it arises, that all plants, being 
Lawson Mr. Kelly, MaUerofttie Aca- well salted, need only to be distilled 
'demy in Ffusbury-square, London, on when wanted, and may thus be used 
account of bis publications on Nan- while all ^heir medical virtues are 
tica! Astronomy, and other useful fierfection.” 
sciences. The testimonial of merit * JiMs Wool in 

presented on this occasion was sigtied F«r«//wrc, md G<trrmeftU»r-\i\ 

tiy tbeRev.Dr.Maskeiyne, Astronotner the Annaics de C/nmt it has been re- 
Royal 5 Dr. Herschell, Dr. Hutton, and ceittly observed, that “ the dearness of 
leveral other eminent matlieniaticians wool, and more particularly the pro- 
aiiddisttngnished literary chameters. perty it has of imbibing putrid mnts- 
The scarcity of gold and silvet has mata, and propagating rontaginns dis¬ 
led to the invention at Berlin of a mc-#-ordcTs, had suggwfed the idea of sup- 
tallic composition, denominated as plying its place, in beds, by the 
ealdariumt because it is said to lie ao crispusn^ a kind of moss of tmulerate 
imitation of the metal so called by the length, and rather of a frai^rant smell. 
Romans. Utensils of this metal exactly Mrrisengard,in8pectorofdircctcontri- 
resemble gold, are neither tarnished butionsatSavonne, haasent totheSo- 
bv n«e, nor pernicious to health, and ciety of Encouragement a specimen of 
is sold at the rate of Is. per ounce. this moss, taken from a mattrass th:it 
His Roy^l Highness the Prince of has h«*en in lise for some years, with a 
Wales has made a magnificent presenf paper, in which he relates the methods 
to the University of (Oxford, throw^ltf of prepaiing it'bu domestic purposes, 
their Chancelior, Lord (rrenvilffc^^^ /n con'-equence of this, M. Bouiiat 
• He has requested the Noble Lend to has dtavn a rcpoif, in which ihe 
present to that learned body, in hi.> inconveniences and advantages \v!iif h 
name, the whole of the P<7^//*nescued nnght ause from the proposal are 
out of the ruins of Hercuiaueuin, justiv es‘Mnaled. An intelligent army 
which were presented to him by tlm physician, writing on this subject. 
King of Sicily, together witli iho^e siiis, * A gicat number of patients 
which hisRoyai Highness has been the labouring under fevers, all of a uor- 
means of obtaining by his own ex- vons kind, in fhcvbrencb lH>spital at 
ertious, together with all the fruits of fienoa, convinced me that the bed- 
tbe ial>oui's emplojed in recovering ding of the sick is of itself sufficient 
the text. The learned body have cx- to render the slightest disotder com¬ 
pressed their most Jivelv gratiiudc for plicated; as. it is generally acknow- 
this most gyacious mart of his alien- lodged that wool imliibes contagion, 
tion. And, we have no doubt, but and propagates it, which datigerous 
that the ingenuity and industry of properties vegetable substances hap- 
their best scholars will be- employed pily do pot possess. This moss, in 
in still furthei bringing to light the Italy, collected fiom beech trees, 
contents of the treuaures they have beaten like Rock, does not retain 
received, moisture, or form into lumps as they 

' Saliinff of F/o*perrjr-Thc following' do; it is little liable to decay, anil 
is given as an improved mode of pre- costs hnly tlie price of labour, so (hat 
serving these vegetables. “TakeSlbs. four mattresses made with this moss 
of roses, rub tlietn for two or three will cost less than one of wool. To pre- 
minutes with lib. of common salt; servedts fragrance, it is only necessary 
the flowers being bruised by the fric- to dry it in the shade. Neither sweat 
tion of the salt# yield tbeir yuicci so uoruiinepro4ucesanyferitieiitaUottin 
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this moiB^ htf however, recommends 
the steeping of it in lime-water* to 
prevent it from germinating. Ac¬ 
cording to the poets* however^ the 
idea of using moss for bedding does 
not appear to be new; and though it 
may be advantageously adopted in 
many cases* any thiiu^liite a general 
use would soon rerwDfhn adequate 
supply impracticable^ V 

Fraricr. 

In the vestibule of the ptiblic li¬ 
brary :ir rireiUiiiie, tlie buuts of the 
uii't ibiuphins tliat reigned in Dau- 
p;/:i\y have lately been placed. 

])[. Louis Valentin, .Member of the 
Aradentyand Medical Society of Mar¬ 
seilles, has publicly called u])on the 
Frencii nation to bestow on Dr,' Ed¬ 
ward Jennera reward woiibv tlie ser¬ 
vices which he has rcndcied mankind; 
and he rccon;mends the medical so^ 
defies of France to place the bust of 
Dj\ Jc/nier by the side of that of Hip- 
pQcrati s, 

A French Journal remarks, that it 
has been observed, that, in I& 06 , at 
the moment of tlie dreadful eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, all the other .vol¬ 
canos, with whicii we are acquainted, 
vomited an incteased quantity of 
/lame. This was tlie case with Etna, 
Ilecia in Iceland ; and some volcanos, 
supposed to be extinguished, awoke 
with new fury. The communication 
of volcanos with each other is not 
doubtful; but how is the electrical 
fluid conveyed ? — By subterranean 
passages, or by the medium of the 
atmosphere?' 

A new method of preparing extract 
of opi uni has been puDlkned i n France, 
by which its offensive smell and ma¬ 
lignant qualities are, in a great mea¬ 
sure, destroyed* The method is this; 
Macerate 34 ounces of opium in rain¬ 
water for 6 ve days; then boil for a 
quarter of an hourwitli two ptmndsof 
pulverized charcoal; strain and clarify 
with the white of an egg; and* by 
evaporation, twelve ounces of extract 
will be obtained. 

Germon^- 

The Auwtrian Government has pro¬ 
posed the following prize-questions, 
relative 10 substitutes for various 
foreigUArUcles ittthe MateriaMedica, 
TiK.^wlnu iudigenoQs European 


productions, dittingriisbed by specific 
efie'eU, may be sniosiituted for those 
now brought from, indm? - A substi¬ 
tute for camphor, fbr Peruvian bart* 
for senna, jalap;, and ipecacuanha^ 
and fufr opiuin.-^Five hundred dollars 
is the prize for each of these ques¬ 
tions. 

M. de Luc, of Gottingen, some 
years since contrived a travelling ba¬ 
rometer, which was highly approved* - 
Dr. Schultes has recently invented a 
new instrument of this de^^cription* 
which may be placed horizontally or 
vertically, without suffering the air to 
penetrate into the interior cavity, 

M.Lampadius, of Fribourg, has di>- 
covered a method of condensing va¬ 
pours in distillation* more.rapidly 
than has yet been done* by means of 
a disk, attached to the tube of the 
still, which lias the figure of a lens 
flattened as much as possible, and Is 
made of copper, and produces a much 
better effect than the worms used for 
tiiat purpose. 

M. Geitner produces* by the aid 
of various substances drawn from the 
green shells of horse-cliesnuts, very 
beautiful yellow and brown colours* 
which are found to staiKl botl) on 
woollens and silks, tho^h the stuffs 
have been wetted and wrung out, and 
some of them even washed in caustic 
liquids* 

Christopher Heereii, organ-builder** 
at Gotfesbuhren, in Westphalia, has 
invented a loom, which performs all 
the operations of iSsdf, without the 
weaver^ intervention* Jt sets the 
treadles in motion; throws the shuttle, 
and stops it at the opposite side; 
loosens the web when a certain portion 
is finished, and winds the cloth upon 
the axle. Every thing is thus kept in 
proper order* and the piece of stuff is 
smoothed when it is finished* An 
index, attached to the machine, shows 
at any time the number of ells that 
are woven. * 

M any Igdics o f M unich have learned 
to knit without needles. A,person 
named Neiiisen, also, teaches tfu^ art 
in the Bavarian capital; but^he kni^ 
tors can only knit breadthways, ana 
not circuLarty* . 

M. De^en, of Vienna, stuae months 
since noticed,onaccountofibis raisingl 
himself ui the air* bavit^ found that 
bis weight exceeded tfa^power of bis 
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BUteMaery liy 3i pmiii4t« c«iiceiir«d Aiutic Loniingj to he entitled ** Th^ 
the idea wcombimng^s first mecldtie MUieaof theEast.** Tbit journal will 
with anair^balioon^ The expcrtmentB include whatever relates to the East; 
.be bat tinee made, before a numerous trautlatlont, dissertations, observe- 
.company in the Prater, have been tions, annanciations, extracts, notices, 
completely tuecetsful lie fiew, at descriptions, dryings, and tomposi- 
pleasure, in alldirections; and, while tions of every kind. The journal will 
he raised and lowered himself, the be written tolOiceman; but other Ian- 
balloon appeared to follow him spon- gua^es wiil^beydmitted, viz, English, 
taneously which ever way he turned. Italian, Spanish; and Latin. All arts 
Tim diameter of the latter was 19 feet and sciences will be included, even 
6 inches; and, after deducting the politics and theology, 
weight of the manager, and his flying At the evacuation of Clagenfurtb, 
niachine,the balloon possessed a power inCarinthia, the French, while em- 
cqual to 32 pounds. ployed in destroying a ravelin, found 

As some compensation to the Ara- a serpent of immense size, which 
•demy of Sciences at Berlin, when the wounded several persons before they 
French carried otf the antique busts, succeeded in killing it. This reptile 
&c. the French government intends weighed 65 pounds, 
to send it casts of the same, taken off Italy, 

with care. , By a decree of the government of 

A remarkably large parabolic lens I^ucca, a School of Sculpture is to 
was recently purchased at Vienna, for be established at Carrara, to which 
the French government, made at ^revenues will he granted for found- 
Oratz, in Styria, by Rospine, a cele- ing prizes, and for assisting young 
brated mechanist, for some alcliemisM. sculptors. 

It was not cast, but softened by heat, Canova, the celebrated sculptor, 
and bent over a parabolic mould,» has erected a funeral monument to 
Several pieces were broken before he ibe memory of his friend and fellow- 
succeeded, so that it cost originally citizen Giovanni Volpats, an eminent 
from SOO to IQOO guineas. It is three etigraver. It consists of a beautiful 
feet three inches in diameter, and of marble tablet, sculptured in denii 
eight feet four inches focus; coin- relievo, representiu*' a striking por- 
posed of two pieces of glass, united trait of the artist. Frendship, seated 
together by an iron hoop, so as to before him, mourns the loss she has 
4 form a hollow vessel capable of hold- sustained. The bust is placed on a 
ing 80 or 90 quarts of Bf)irit of wine, cippus, or the shaft of a column, sup- 
Jt burned a diamond in a few seconds, ported by a simple pedestal, and 
and fused pladna in a few minutes, adorned with a garland. Friendship, 
—A button of platina, weighing 29 being personified by a young and 
grains, was melted by it, andmade in beai^tiful female, in a pensive and 
part to boil. The diameter of tlie sorrowful attitude, is raising to her 
foens does not appear to exceed four eyes a corner of her garment. The 
lines. It weighs 550lbs. avoirdupoiie, drapery is well contrived, and, not- 
Two new institutions are on root at withstanding its numerous folds, shows 
Batisbon; ’the first, an Academy for the contours of the figure. It is to be 
Design; tlie second, an Office for placed in the vestibule of the church 
Succour on account of the fires that of the Apostles. By an imperial de- 
ha(ipened during the Austrian bom- cree, the Museum of Sculpture, at 
tferdment, in April I 8 O 9 , when, among Turin, is to he restored, M. Spa! la 
the buildings damaged, were 37 be- has been appointed director and sculp- 
longing to religious societies, and tor to the Emperor, with a pension of 
eight belonging to the city, with pri- 60 OO ft^ancs. 

vateboiueB^naking tS4 in alt. Twenty M-Fabroni has produced a simple 
housefl are already rebuilt; bu-t not so contrivance fortransfbnning any good 
the churches of St. Paul and 8 t.Ctare, common balance into a bydr^atic 
; the convent of that name, and the balance, tt it a moveable colunfin, 
hospital of St Catherine. which, being placed in avessel proper 

IVoposab have been published at for the purpose, beneath any Uahmed 
Vbofiar friativB to « MisceUawy of whatevefi provhfed it be exact, rtss*^ 
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ders U capable of giving it specific 
gravity, without the necessity of re- 
curt'ing to the extraordinary and ex- 
pensive methods with which the ma- 
cliines, now called hydrostatics, are 
attended. 

M.Gonzati*i has discovered a liquid 
which instantaneous^ extinguishes 
fire, which has been proved by some 
recent experiments at Venice, when 
Some resiii and oil weie set fire to, 
which a few drops of this liqiiitl cx- 
tingnished, M'ithout having behind 
the least trace of fire. Billets of wood, 
besmeared with pitch and resin, and 
afterwards dipped in this liquid, re¬ 
sisted the action of the liottcst fire 
several hoius. It is probalile that a 
solution of alum, pot ash, and vitriol* 
is one of the ingiedients which he 
ues. 

Prince Kugeue, the vice-roy, and 
his contort, in October last, visited 
the ruins of the ancient Poinpeia, ac¬ 
companied hv ("’heviilier Aiditti.'nvho 
piesenfed them with several pieces <)f 
ancient [liteh, a vessel full of wheEM, 
a piece of coral, several beautiful 
paintings, and a luinii of baked eaith 
in the form a loaf, and bearing a 
J^atin inscription. 'Thi^ lump was 
coveretl with a very fine varni-ih, or 
vitrification, which gave it a silvery, 
or pearly appearance. Their Majesties 
having expressed adesire to have some 
of the ruins dug up under their own 
inspection, the workmen had the good 
fortune to find seveial pieces of money, 
a quantity of brun/es, a very fine vase, 
and an urn for wine: some articles 
formed of iiones; a quantity of glasses 
of various shapes and dimensions, and 
pm ticulaiiy a number of vases, ini- 
propcily called Etruscan, on which 
M'ere Latin inscriptions. C>n the same 
occasion tl>eir Majesties found some 
woiks in marble; some comic masks, 
adorned with lias reliefs, and weights 
annrked with cyphers in the upper 
parts. 

Hitherto only a single subterranean 
apartment, improperly called a CV«- 
ttiw, had been cxploicd, but which 
OLiglit to have been called Crypto 
Portico. In the recent researches, one 
was discovered consisting of several 
stories, it is remarkable for haying a 
pipe or tube of stucco, placed in a 
corner, intended as a conveyance for 
smoke. This discovery might set the 

Univ£Rsal Maq. Vol. Xiil. 


question at rest, whether the ancients 
were acquainted with the use of vents 
or chimneys, for carrying off spoke? 
In the same apartments were aiso 
found several pieces of marble and 
alabaster, valuable on account of the 
has reliefs and inscriptions with winch 
they are adorned. Their Majesties 
aftei wards proceeded into a iricimum^ 
or dining apartment, recently dis¬ 
covered i its walls are covered with ex¬ 
quisite paintings* representing fishes, 
birds, und game of all kinds, iiere 
are three couches of mason woik, in 
tlie highest preservation, being the 
beds on which the ancients rested 
during their nuMls. Adjoining tothese 
beds, there still exists a marble foot, 
which must have,served for a suppt*rt 
for the tabic on wliich the dishes were 
placed. The necessary orders for ex¬ 
posing these <liscoveries to public 
view, were issued before the departure 
of their Majesties. 

Bussia. 

Several marbles, with Sclavonic in- 
srripipms, were discovered in 
among the ruins of Ph.inagoria, stating 
that a Russian prince, Glied of 
I'inuktoiolcan, had caused the extent 
of the (’immeiian Bosphoms to be 
measured in hence C'oimt Mus- 

hin Puschkin ])nblisi^ed, in 1794, His- 
toi ical Uevearches on the geogra 
situation of the principality of "1 
lorokan. Alexei Nicolai Oleinin, 
Councellor of Slate, has [lublish^d a 
letter on the same subject, addressed 
to the ('mint, in which he describes, 
among others, five manuscripts of 
Nestor, the most ancient historian of 
Russia, 

S'wedefu 

The King has not only repealed the 
prohiliifion to import French and 
i^anish books, but also re^rored the 
liberty of the press, on condition that 
tlie publisher shall give up the name 
and addiess of the persons concerned 
in any obnoxious work; ih which case 
the former is leleosed from all rtspoa- 
sibility. 

Sxoitzerland, , 

The calamities experienced at dif¬ 
ferent times from the sudden roiling 
down of huge fragments of rock, ana 
other^component parts of the inouu* 
tains in the Orisons, have suggested* 
to the government the propriety of 
employing M. Eschcr, a gcologia af 

^ it 
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Zurich, to survey that district From the Orisons, are threatened with the 
his enquiries, it appears that the visitation of avalanches, which cau 
valley of Nolla, behind the village of only be averted by the prompt adop- 
Thiisis, and the valley of Plesner, bd- tion of the measures of precaution 
hind the town of Caire or Coire, in which he has suggested. 


MISCELLANEA, FACETIOUS AND ECCENTRIC. 


A flOUNTRY parson was boasting 
in a large company of the suc- 
' cess he had in reforming his pa* 
lishionevs, «n whom his labours, he 
said, had produced n wonderful change 
for the better. Being asked in what 
respect, he replied, that when he first 
came among them, they were a set of 
unmannerly clowns, who paid him no 
more deference than they did to one 
another-, did not so much as pull oil’ 
fheir bats when they spoke to him, but 
bawled out as roughly and as fami¬ 
liarly as though be were their eqtial; 
whereas now they never presumed to 
address him but with cap in hand, 
and in a submissive voice made him 
their best bow' wlien they were at ten 
yartls distance, and styled him ifour 
ifct'crcnce,” at every woid. A quaker, 
who had heard the wltolc patiently, 
made answer, “ And so, friend, tlie 
upshot of this reformation, of which 
thou hast so miidn caiual glorying, is, 
that thou habt taught tiiy people to 
worship thyself.” 

• . — —— 

A Negro in lluhens Picture of the last 
Judgment 

There seems now to he a laudable 
curiosity to discover all the eminent 
ineif who in former periods declared 
themselves against lugro s/averiy, Ru¬ 
bens, in the eminent -{ncturc alluded 
to, formerly in the gallery of Dussel- 
dorf, has given a neurua tank among 
tha elect. This symbolical avowal <»f 
a sentiment of humanity and true 
philosophy is the more noble, consi¬ 
dering the age in which the painter 
liveds and that he was born at Cologn, 
It is singular, that in the same |>ic- 
ture, Rubens has placed his wife and 
himself in'such a mariner tliat one 
cannot distinguish to what side they 
appertain, whether to the elect or 
npn-elect. Was this pure modesty, 
^ or was it a sarcastic allegorical repre¬ 
sentation of the state of matrimony f 


Junius, the celebrated professor of 
divinity at Leyden, in Holland, passed 
for ^ heretic. He once held a public 
theological dispute with a Franciscan, 
which a gteat number of people as<*> 
setnbled to hear. An old man bus¬ 
tling in the crowd, expressed a pro¬ 
digious desire of seeing the heretic^ 
which, when Junius was informed of, 
he desired might be grantfd. The 
crowd made way; the old man march¬ 
ed forwaul, and diligently surveying 
him from head to foot, cried—“ Now 
1 know the falsehood of what I have 
bewi told.” ** What have you been 
told?” said Junius. “ I was told,” 
Implied he, “ tiiat yon had cloven 
feet!” It is to be observed, that the 
nnhappy-crcatuies w-lio fornieily suf- 
fired under tlie savage cruelty of the 
Inquisition, were disgui'^ed and dis¬ 
figured before they weic burnl. 

The frequent appellation of Lady 
given to tlie lower order of the fair 
sex, particularly in the public offices, 
ap])cais in the following short col¬ 
loquy.—A dirty hunter stood at the 
bar of one of those tribunals, charged 
with assaulting another, quite as dirty, 
Mdghtraie,-^**^ Attend to me, woman. 
What did the prisoner do to you?” 
** Your Woiship,,that /(7r/y was stand¬ 
ing at the door of the Hum Puncheon^ 
with a glass of gin in her hand; I 
came by, and because we ha<l quar¬ 
relled over-night, she threw the gin 
in iny face, and then dashed the glass 
at me,' and cut me over the nose.” 
Magistrate ,—“ Whodid tliis?” ‘‘Why 
that Ladyf pointing to the prisoner at 
the bar. 


Round the World, 

■ Speculating upon human propen¬ 
sions, it has been frequently observed, 
that men generally tix upon some prov 
ininent action or event of their lives, 
and on every occasion refer to it as the 
standard of existehce. Cibber has 
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stated how he escaped beins; made a 
bishop. In the hard frost of 1740, a 
man who feil into a hole in the ice, 
and had the ^ood fortune to be drawn 
out, took that circumstance as the 
meridian of his time, and either ante¬ 
dated to, or post-dated from it. In 
the like manner, if we mav be allowed 
to compare ^reat tilings with sm-ill, an 
adventuter who had accompanied Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Solaiuler in 
their voyage of discovery, made lliat 
his grand criterion. "jMiis gentleman 
used to frequent Old Slaughter’s 
Coffee-House, in St. Martin’s-Lane. 
Coffee-Houses were then very different 
from what they arc at present: the 
company were rational, they took tlieir 
coffee, &c. chatted agreeably, and de¬ 
parted at an early houi. However, 
this harmony was in some degree in- 
terrnpted by the travelletl gentleman; 
lie used to go from box to box, aml^sct 
every party and person tight with re* 
sjiect to dittos: such a thing happciif^ 
just hefoie he went round the world ; 
another, while he was on Iris voyage 
round the world : and a third, fourth, 
and fifth, just after lie liad been round 
the world. In short, as the song says,* 
•• Round the world, round the w'orld, 
round the world,” pervaded his whole 
disc<urrsc, and was nightly a most in- 
toierahle annoyance to the company. 
An artist, however, of great gravity, 
3 et exuberant humour, uiKlcrtook his 
rcformatifin. He chose tlic time when 
'* nty picked man of countries’* was 
travelling fiis nocturnal circuit from 
box to hoxi and descanting on a va¬ 
riety of subjects (hut wtue by him 
cr)nncctcd with his having been round 
the world. The artist, watching his 
opportunity, went up to the trasellei, 
as he stood in the middle of the room, 
and, moulding iris features into the 
gravest form, took off his hat, bowed, 
and walked round him. This cere¬ 
mony he performed three times, to the 
iufinife amusement of the company. 

“ What the devil are you about, 
Sir," said the traveller. 

“ Now I have done. I’ll tell you,” 
said the reformer. " I have long had 
a desire to do sonie4hing that 1 may 
^ all my future life; iherefoR; I 
have seized this happy opportunity. 
1 may now proudly say, that I, simple 

* Flilch of Bacom 


as I stand liere. have been thrice round 
the man that had been once rpund Me 
u'oruL 

« > 

^ Elh'irJ^fi/p, 

An apothecary had, among his nu¬ 
merous paticnt<i, a lady whose ww- 
grims failed his utmost skill. She 
was positively what Shakspedre terms 
Armada. 

“The Child of Fancy.” 

In heractive imagination, everyday, 
nay, almost every hour, produced a 
new whim, and every whim terminated 
in a iuxa disease. She nearly exhaust^ 
ed the copious catalogue which forma 
the bills of mo^talil 3 ^ The gentleman 
to whom we have alluded, was her 
diurnal attendant. This was his con¬ 
stant rule; but he was very frequently 
sent for by her, morning, noon, even- 
it)g, night, as licr creative genius 
opcra'ed upon her mental powers. 

Tills patient had been duly visited; 
the business of the day was over, ami 
the apolhccaiy was enjoying himself 
with u party of his fiiends. A largo 
bowl of punch, a liquor w'hich he 
coin posed better than he even did his 
inedicims, graced the centre of the 
table; when, after a loud rap at the 
iloor, the servuiu aniflnmceda message 
from ilu? liuiy. — “ Confound her 
whims 1” said he; “What new fancy 
lias p(>ssessed her?” ^ 

This lie was, however, oblij^ed to 
descend and learn from her maid. At 
once he was convinced that the cotn:i 
plaint was the mere operation of fancy 
upon a nervous system llie most sus¬ 
ceptible; but he could not explain 
till!) to her servant: he therefore said, 
that he peifectly undersLood the case 
of het mistress, and would send her 
something: he culled for an eight 
ounce phial, totik it upstairs, filJcg it 
with uarm patichf and oidered it to bo 
laliflied—“ I'o be taken previous to 
retiring to rest.” • 

The next morning, the apothecary 
made it his first business to visit his 
fair ]>alient. Her maid tdoked cheerf 
ful, which he hailed as a good sign; 
but w'l’.en intimluced to the Udy, be 
was astonished at the alteioition that 
had taken place, Oh, Sir,” saidahe^ 
** you administered to me a heavenly 
iliediciue: I took it all, and slept 
through the night vitbuut iiiteiants* 
sion. w hat is it called V 

3S« 
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** Called, Madam 1” said he, a little have ibe same dose of etixir oitix every 
posed what name be should give it, ni^ht/' 

O, it is called Elixir vitoi'* These doses (ditto repealed) were 

" Elixir vita:!'' said tht* Indy, in actually administered; and, we ha\c 
rapture, “ Never have 1 bad a me- tl)e pleasure to add, that the lady de- 
dicine so congenial to my couscitu- rived the greatest benefit from the pie- 
tion; I thercibre desire that 1 may scription. 


STATE OF PUliLIC AFFAIRS. 


F rance and England have pre¬ 
sented a very different ajipearancc 
in the last month to an astonished 
world. In France, joy and pleasure 
have reigned paramou nt to every other 
consideration; in England, inclan- 
choly appiehensions, fearful fore¬ 
bodings. In France, all has been in 
motion to adorn a bridal day: in Eng- 
land, all in motion to immure a fellow- 
subject in a prison. 7'he arms of the 
soldier in France were brightened to 
give brilliancy to the show, and the 
cannon emitted their strong voice in 
unison with the joyful sliouts of the 
people: in England, the dress of the 
soldier was frequently disfigured w'ith 
Inud, his sword was stained in the 
blood of his fellow-ciliz«ns, and, in¬ 
stead of the sounds of triumph, was 
heard the solenti^voice of a coroner’s 
jury, crying out—*Murder! 

. Is this the France tiiat a few years 
ago was declared to be blotted out of 
tne«map of Europe ? Is this the Eng- 
jand whose constitution is the boast of 
its own subjects, and the admiration 
of surrounding nations ? Marvellous 
are the events that have occurred: the 
pen of the historian will describe 
them; but to paint them in their true 
colours wouIq be dangerous in the 
present times. We must conceal our 
abhorrence of the outrages that have 
been practised; we may relate the 
events, however, that have taken place 
in the tw'o conntiies, and we will not 
be so selfish as to repine, that France 
is reedveripg from her wounds, is en¬ 
joying repose and Iranonillity, is 
governed by wise and good laws, and 
has arrived at a pitch of glory that 
was far beyond the conception of any 
of Its autient inonarchs. 

The marriage, performed by proxy 
cat Vienna, has been Gonsummated In 
France, The imperial bride was con¬ 
veyed with the utmost pomp through 
Germany to Paris, where the civil and 


religious ceremonies of marriage Mvero 
performed with a splendour superior 
to any thing that w-as ever known in 
that kingtiom, though di-stinguished 
bv its superiority in all the arts of 
elegance and show. The civil pre¬ 
ceded the religious marriage, and in 
this the soNereign acted most wisely, 
giving in his own person an example 
of obedience to the laws, and setting «. 
fashion,-which wedoiii)t not will hcic- 
after be followed with universal sutis- 
faerton. 

The fa'.hion is a very good one, and 
hope to see it one dav adopt#‘d in 
our own country; for what can he 
more preposterous than two persons 
to be on their knees hefoie a priest 
who never, at any other time, go into 
the church, who look upon the priest’s 
vestments as an abomination to the 
Lord, and set at nought his benedic¬ 
tion, From this reproach France is 
now free. Her citizens declare their 
marriage before prfiper civil authori¬ 
ties, in whose presence the contract 
is signed, and the two parties iwe 
united togetlier, subject to the laws 
belonging to their new state. 'Fhe re¬ 
ligious ceremony is then performed in 
the place of worship which the parties 
choose.—The Papist goes to his altars; 
the Protestant to hi.s meeting-house ; 
the Jew to his synagogue. With this 
difference of opinion the' state does 
not interfere; but the clergy of Eng¬ 
land would cry out, the church is in 
danger, if the same plan were pro¬ 
posed for adoption in this country. 

On a followine day the religious 
ceremony was performed according to 
the rites of the Oallican church. 
Cardinals, archbishops, and bislu>p8 
united together to consecrate this act, 
and the whole ^as performed in a 
most solemn and impressive manner. 
The Emperor is of the Galiican 
church; the lady of the old Romufi 
church: by the marriajge at Vienna^ 
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all her acnjplos were settled^ and by 
the marriage at Paris, the laws of the 
kinedom w-.M-e obe 5 ^ed. After the so- 
lemnitien, the happy couple retired to 
their country palace. To desciibethe 
rejoicings in every part of the king- 
dr)ni, the mcides taken by various coru- 
nuinities to express their satisfaction 
at this event, the illuniinatioiK, fire¬ 
works, plays, !>all8, superb diesscs, 
splendid equipages, Src. &c. would 
take up volumes. In one word, all 
that was formerly conceived of bril¬ 
liancy in the old courts, was surpassed 
upon this occasiqn; and the sons of 
butchers, attornies, post-boys, prin¬ 
ters' devils, common soldiers, la¬ 
bourers, shewed ll^emsclves to be so 
mncli better in ihcir royaland princely 
gaths, than the sons of the ?ame num¬ 
ber of kings, dukes, rnarqutsses, ba- 
lons, iiiasnjuch at- the former, hv tbeir 
'prenticeship to honourand glory, and 
hv ttoble achievements, bad acquired 
that firmness in their gesture, that 
rnajestv in tbeir looks, that decorum 
in their whole appearance, wliieh is 
too frequently wanting in thf*sb per¬ 
sons, who, by the chance of birth, are 
under the necessity of slunving their 
awkwaidness in a grand assemhiv. 

Addresses of congratulation were 
presented from all partsof the empire; 
and as the event was a real suliject of 
joy, they contained more truth than 
is customary upon such -occasions. 
As to the a<luIatioii in them, it was 
natural: for wIkmi we compare the 
language of these adtlre>s«s with the 
achievements of the hero to whom 
they arc addiesscd, they form a strong 
contrast to those coiUcmptihlc ad¬ 
dresses to insignihcaiit sovereigns, 
]>raising tliem for imaginary qualities, 
and celebrating actions of no iinpor 
tancc. The Emperor received the 
addresses with great dignity, and gave 
to each an appropiiate answer. 

The completion of the marriage is 
indeed a great political event. We 
can now account for the sudden ar¬ 
mistice after the great battles at Wa- 
gram; for the prudence of Bonaparte 
in not pursuing his enemy to ex- 
tretniiy. He has now consolidated his 
power in a manner not likely to be 
shaken; and Europe is beginning to 
revive under the new system wdiich be 
was destined to establish. His newly 
ItUied family will l>.e made powerful to 


the rest of Europe, and yet will net be 
strong enough to injure the Germaftie' 
body; whilst that Dody is united 
France, aitd weak in itself, is atroilf 
in conjunction with the great empire, 
Austria will gain by the alliance. Ita 
monasteries and its nunneries are not 
destrot'cd, but the ruined state of its 
finances will be relieved from tbeir 
wealth: and the priestly power will 
be gradually brought into subjection 
to the civil. Instead of making mini 
the buildings now occupied by lazy 
and idle priests, and monks and nuns^ 
will be converted to useful purposes. 
I'hat country will gain also by an easier* 
intercourse with France. Knowledge 
will be more widely disseminated. 
7'he old, stupid, heavy, German code 
of* laws being abolished, it will em¬ 
brace the new improvements. The 
blood of the tinkers, and tailors, and 
cohlcrs, will improve that which has 
grown so poor by its sixty-four quar¬ 
ters, Man will rise a little from hit 
degraded condition ; though the pre¬ 
sent revolution in religion, in govern¬ 
ment, in law8, and in manners, com¬ 
pletely called for by the former state 
of the countries in its vortex, is but a 
small step towards that improvement 
which may hereafter be expected in 
the situation of mankind. 

After the marriage, the sovereigns 
who attended the ceremony returned 
home with tlieir queens and princess^t 
to their I espective dominions. Among 
tliem was the king of Holland, aqd he 
is still king of Holland. It was ex¬ 
pected that he would lose that dignity, 
and that his kingdom would be swal¬ 
lowed up in the great empiref Bona¬ 
parte is contented with a part only of 
his (dominions, and has taken froii^ 
him the southern province; but in re- 
tui n he has extended his territories to 
the north east, and given him a por¬ 
tion of the ancient bishopric of Mun¬ 
ster. These territories are guarant^d 
to him by a solebin treaty, and aa al¬ 
liance olfensive and defensive is form¬ 
ed between the two potentates, the 
Emperor of France and tne King of 
Holland. 'Phe latter, indeed, has the 
most arduous task to perform; for he 
is to provision a body of French 
troops, and to provide a squadron of 
nine ships of the line, to be reail3S 
early in the summer, to assiit the 
French arms. He is, besides, lo miter 
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into the common en^geinent against 
the introduction of the EngUsli coin- 
tnodiHes into his dominions: but this 
wHl end only in the putting of a p;'o- 
pcr quantity of fees into the hands of 
inferior officers. 

The. King of Westphalia has taken 
complete possession of his Hanoverian 
dominions j and the inhabitants of that 
country have offered to him dutiful 
addresses, accompanying their alle¬ 
giance. To these addresses he has re- 
tamed the most gracious answers; and 
his subjects are arranging themselves 
agreeably to their new candition, and 
Feconciling themselves to the im¬ 
provement in their laws and their civil 
rights. One act of sovereignty the 
new King has performed wiiich is of 
importance to this country. Wehave, 
it is well known, a large body of Ger¬ 
man troops in our jiay, and a great 
proportion of them is su]>posed to be¬ 
long to the country under his govern¬ 
ment. He has called them home under 
the pain of the confiscation of ilicir 
property; but there is every reast>n to 
believe, that the edict will be executed 
with great lenity. He will chuse to 
retain this hold upon all that are in 
our service; so that we may have the 
satisfaction of keepiug them, and he 
may have a good oner to make to them 
whenever they may be in a situation 
to render him efiectual assistance, 
This is of serious concern to us, tor 
our foreign troops are not like the 
Swissi who used to be-in the service 
of different powers with the full con¬ 
sent of their own country. The French 
and Gerni'iiis in our pay are acting in 
supposed \iolation of the bond they 
arc under to their own country^ and 
the attachment to iiome is so strong a 
feeling, tJ)at we should he very sorry 
tliat a body of these lUPMenaries 
should at any time be hrouglit into 
action against their own countrymen, 

Denmark, Sweden, and llussiaoffer 
littU w)rthy of notice; the latter 
power does not seem to have been 
consulted on the marriage, nor to take 
any umbrage at it4 Tlw probability 
is, that its interests have been com¬ 
pletely consulted in the arrangements 
respecti(ng Turkey; and as no peac^e 
bai been made between these two 
wers^ sonte important matters may 
soon exjmted on the south of the 
Daottbt., .,yrtit is eatraourdinary how 


little real information can be obtained 
of the state of Turkey; and we are as 
little ac(}uainted with rlie disposition 
of the people of Dalmatia and their 
neighbours. The Tvrolesc are, how¬ 
ever, now ]ierfectly reduced, and nei¬ 
ther they nor the Swiss arc Jikely to 
produce farther 'commotions. The 
iron yoke is fixed, and ages will be 
required to remove it. 

But Spain still excites attention and 
commiseration. Thcenemy has spread 
over the greater ])art of the country: 
and, if we pccasitmaliy hear of ru¬ 
mours of success, tljey aie hut partial 
rencontres, wliicii |)roduce little effect 
on the great point at issue. I'he 
eastern part of Spain seems to be com- 
])Ietelv reduced; the south h over-ruh 
with troops; in the west reliance h 
placed otf the British arms in-Portu¬ 
gal; but they do not seem to have 
made, or to be intending to make an 
jrruptioii into the Spanisii provinces. 
The real efficacious resistance is placed 
in Cadiz, tin which no impression has 
hitherto been made; but the designs 
of the French are not easily penetrated, 
and they will not hazard any thing fill 
tiiev aie morally' sure of success. We 
might say, indeed, consideiing the si¬ 
tuation of Cadiz, its being open to the 
sea, and consequently not leducible 
by famine* its peninsular situation, 
and strong fortifications,where alone it 
is assailable, we might saythat itwouW 
defy any iptack; hut when we reflect 
on tlie sJvill and persevering spiiit of 
the assailant'-, when wc consider the 
Alj>s that Bonaparte passed over with 
his caunr>n, and his bridges on the 
Danube, we cannot be without our 
appieliensious, that some plan may be 
adf>pted which shall baffle all the de¬ 
fences of the besieged, and they will, 
in no gfeat length of time, hecomo 
subject to the new dynasty. 

Of the Junta of Spain we hear but 
little, aiul, in fact, their exertions are 
now reduced to a very narrow coin- 
f)ass. They correspond, it may be 
presumed, with their distant colonies, 
out that thread will speedily he broken, 
Portugal is in qmet and security. 
The taking into our pay a large htuly 
of Portuguese, givers bread to a num-* 
her of t»t*ople, and they serve at least 
to preserve,the peace of the kingdom* 
till the PrenchVnter, and supersede 
tiieif labours. Every thiD$ done 
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under the antliority of the Prince Re¬ 
gent; but the effective part of the 
government lies, as it ought to do, 
with the English: and, if we had the 
resolution to make them an indepen¬ 
dent kingdotn, we might possibly l)e> 
able to prevent Bonaparte from l>e- 
stowing one crown more at least on 
ins foiiowers. As it is not likely that 
such a measure should be •adopted by 
us, time must discover whether Por¬ 
tugal formed a good bribe for one of 
the princes of Austria. 

Bonni>arte ]>ersists in his anti-coin- 
merciai schemes; and has made an 
immense seizure of American pjo- 
perty. What sensation this produces 
in the United States, \vc shall know 
next month : hut it is now evident, 
that wliatever may be the complaints 
on English conduct, they may he fair¬ 
ly balaiipcd by similar behaviour on 
tlie pai t of the Frciicti. In fact, their 
comuiCTce with the European world 
is in so precarious a state, that little 
advantage will result from it: and, as 
tln-y cannot cope with both powers, 
IKM’, in fact, side with either consis¬ 
tently, they must be content to ex¬ 
ercise soiiic time longer the virtue of 
foibearance. We still trust that vio¬ 
lent iiien may not induce them to 
change tin- j>in<ienio of their mea¬ 
sures; ih.it they will continue to look 
nponw'ar as (^od's curse upon man¬ 
kind; and, if they cannot trade with 
I'rench or J^nglish, they will find 
Bufticient employment for their facul¬ 
ties in the iinprovemenU of their own 
soil, and voyages to other quarters, 
wherj they may be umnole.stcd by the 
passions of European politicks. 

But all thoughts of foreign powers 
have been absorbed at home by a more 
powei ful consideration,—by the grand 
point at issue between the House of 
Commons and the People of England 
The House of Commons claims pri¬ 
vileges—the people contend for their 
rights. The great champion for the 
latter is Sir Francis Burdett, and he 
has acted in suoh a manner as to bring 
down upon himself the furious vem 
geance ufihe parties who are battling 
to obtain or to preserve their places. 
A curious circumstance has occurred, 
which, we believe, has been noticed 
by some of the journalists, namely,— 
the remarkable time in which Sirf. 
Burdett made his stand; for a resem¬ 


blance has been founds in one respoett 
between our politicalanartyr, and tne 
great martyr of our; religious 
The Pharisees and Sadduceea could 
agree upon no point, but on the 
zure and condemnation of our Saviour 
for his libels, or blasphemies, as was 
the term in thos^ days; and Herod 
and Pontius Pilate snook bands to* 
gether, and became friends on an act 
of abominable injustice. 

The q ucstion, traced up to its iource« 
which has raised such a mrment in the 
kingdom, is of a ve^ simple nature; 
and the originater of It little expected 
the serious consequences that have 
arisen to himself and the country.— 
He has lost by it his seat in parliament^ 
to the great satisfaction, we believe^ 
of every independent man in the king- 
dom: and we are now, and were at tbo 
beginning, at a loss to conceive what 
could possibly have excited so much 
his bile in the debate held upon hia 
conduct at a speaking club. Mr. 
Y orke en forced the order for excluding 
the public from the g^lery of the 
House of Commons; this was seized 
as a subject of* debate;'and the ques¬ 
tion proposed was, whetlier it was a 
greater outrage on the public feelings^ 
than the speech of another member 
on the liberty of the press? Mr. Yorfce 
called it a breach of privilege, and 
quoted, most perversely and entirely 
contrary to its obvious and designed 
meaning, a clause in the BillofRlghtt^ 
allowing to members of parliament 
freedom of speech without liability of 
being impeached or questioned for 
his conduct in any court whatsoever. 
We can never allow, for a nmmenU 
this construftion of the clause; btft 
Mr. Gale Jones, the author of the 
question, was summoned before the 
House, where be acknowledged the 
fact of writing the paper in question, 
but expressed his contrition at having 
oifended the House. Hot content 
with the humble apology thus 
Mr, Yorke, professing sovereign con¬ 
tempt for the opinions in the paper* 
and the medium of discussioq, moved 
that the author should be sent to 
Newgate; to which, without a dis¬ 
sentient voice, the House agreed. 

Sir Francis Burdett was not in the 
House at the time, but he soon after 
recalled its attention to ^ese violeflit 
proceedings, by lUoviug, aher a very 
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adqslrable ipeech» proving that the 
Houte had gone beyond its powers, 
that Mr, Oiue Jones be discharged. 
The success he met with was exactly 
what might have been expected:— 
fourteen voted on his side, and a hun¬ 
dred and thirty were aa:ainst him.— 
Soon .after, Sir F. Burdctt, in an ad¬ 
mirable letter to his constituents, 
stated' tha whole law on this question 
to them, and left no shadow of doubt 
in the minds of all constitutional men, 
that he was perfectly right in his ar¬ 
gument. This letter,aMr. Lethbridge, 
the member for Somersetshire, called 
a libel upon the House, and read seve¬ 
ral Images with which he was cx- 
ceeoingly offended} such as these;— 
Whether our liberty should lie at the 
absolute mercy of a part of our fellow- 
subjects, collected together by means 
which it is not necessary to dt scribe ? 
“If they liave the absolute power of 
imprisonihg and releasing, why may 
they not send their prisoners to York.* 
jail, as well as to a jail in London ?— 
Why not confine men in solitary celk, 
or load them with chains and bolts ?— 
They have not gone these lengths yet, 
but what is there to restrain thejn ^— 
Several other passages of a similar 
nature occur, of which, as of the 
above, we say, that they are of great 
importance;'and wc differ so far from 
Mr. Lethbridge, that, instead of call¬ 
ing them libellous, we desire a plain 
«rational answer to them. That some 
members of the House of Commons 
might be offended by other passages, 
wJis natural: for, if they come in by 
means disgraceful, and by practices at 
which, as the Speaker said, our an¬ 
cestors would startle with indignation 
and horror, they must feel abashed by 
the truths uttered by the Represen¬ 
tative for Westminster. Other mem¬ 
bers would also have their feelings, 
and might say, 

Pudet bffc (^probria didp 
Ef dicipotuisse, et non potuisse refellu 

The discussion of the question was 
deferred, nothwithstanding every ef¬ 
fort of m minister, for a week, when 
the resolutions of Mr. Lethbridge, 
that Sir F. Burdett's letter was a libel 
on the House, and that he was guilty 
of a violation of its privileges, were 
scad, and an animated debate took 
placc» wivw Sir S. Roaaiily distin* 


guished himself, by not allowing tbs 
publication to be a libel, or to intrench 
upon the privileges of the House. In 
doing this, he referred to the original 
cause of the whole, namely, the com¬ 
mitment of Ml. Gale Jones; and 
gave strong and convincing reasons 
for doubting the legality of the right 
of the House to commit for libeU.— 
Mr. Perceval, on the contrary, was for 
punishing, what he cklled, one of the 
grossest attacks ever made upon the 
cliaracter and privileges of the House. 
—General Mathew expressed a senti¬ 
ment much more congenial with tli« 
feelings of the country, as he declared 
his entire coincidence, not only in 
every expression in the publication 
complained of, but in the whole po¬ 
litical conduct of Sir F. Burdett; and 
in one point he most particularly c<jn- 
ciiired with him, namely, that the 
House had not a leg to stand on.— 
The <iucstion was cairicd, that Sir F. 
Burdett was guilt of a lilicl; and then 
Sir Robert >alisl)ury made ids iiama 
known, and it will heteafter be dis¬ 
tinguished by his nioviug that Sir F. 
Burdett be committed to the Tower, 
in this vote concuned one hundred 
and eigbty-ninc'persons, and against 
it weie one iiundied and tift)-:wo.— 
The Speaker soon after signed the 
warrant for commitment, and most 
extraordinary scenes were the cou- 
fceq lienee. 

The vote of the House was soou 
spiead abroad in the metropolis, and 
consternation and indignation filled 
the miiuls of all. Looking on Sir F. 
Burdett us a man of high honour and 
integrity, as having advanced nothing 
but what was founded on the law, and 
knowing that, by the truths in his 
speeches, he had excited tlie utmost 
envy and jealousy, and every malig¬ 
nant passion in the breasts of the 
horough-uiongeis, they looked up to 
him as the martyr cf political liberty. 
His own constituents were particutariy 
hurt on this occasion; a requisitiofi 
was prcpaied, and the signature of 
many hundreds alHxed befoie iiooa 
of the Friday, for a meeting, to take 
the proceedings of the House into 
consideration. Numbers went to the 
house of the Baronet, and all were in 
expectation that he would be seized 
that day. The Baronet was at Wim>- 
bledou when the vote- passed, aud 
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came to town on horseback at his so that^ to Sir F. Burdett's Apartmeott 
usual time in the morning, where he the whole space was occupied by an 
found a letter from the Serjeant^ to armed force. The Serjeant, with his 
which he replied, by appointing the wai ratit, entered the room where Sir 
next day, between 11 and 12, for an Francis was sitting with bis lady, bro- 
interview. The Serjeant, however, iher, and children, and on his refusal 
came in person between five and six to obey the warrant, a great number 
in the afternoon, when he saw Sir closed round him, whilst he called in 
Francis, who told him that he would vain in the King's name for protcc- 
not obey the warrant, but resist force tionj they hurried him iiown the 
by force. The Serjeant, not having stairs, through the hall, inton hackney 
i<)rce enough with him, prudently re- coach, when, preceded and followed 
tired, and intormed the Speaker of by a large body of troops, he was con- 
the House of Commons, who seemed vcyed to the Tower. Multitudes bad 
to be as much at a lossas theSerjeunt, got to Tower-hill before them, and 
and the night passed witliout any when the carriage was seen, the shouts 
seizure: hut not without seveial out- of “ Burdett for ever 1” rent the skies. 


rages committed on the houses of 
persons who had made themselves ob¬ 
noxious by the parts they had taken 
in the late pioceedings. 

'file next day passed without a 
seizure; for it. afterwards appeared, 
that the Seijcaiu was completely 
puzzled with his wan ant, as was the 
lh*ivy('ouiKil,which had a iongdebaie* 
on the subject, and much more so the 
Attorney (Jeiieral, wlio gave an opi¬ 
nion that made every thing more 
doubtful than l)ef(>re. At one o'clock, 
however, on the Saturday, a very 
btrung detachment of the Guards 
marched to Sii F. Burdctl’s house, 
and completely occupied the ground 
before it; upon which he wiote to tlie 
Sheriff, who came, and icbiovcd the 


After the usual ceremonies. Sir Francis 
was received by the governor at the 
gate, and conducted to the apartments 
prepare^l for him, being tworOiiins up 
two pair of stairs, in a small house ou 
the parade. 

A dreadful scene now took place in 
the neighl)ourhood of the'rower, 'i'he 
military fnediu several quaiters u))ou 
the inulritiide; wounded a great num¬ 
ber, and some have died of their 
wounds. Three coroner’s inquests 
have already been talscn ; one wasde- 
claicd.to be justifiable bomteide, one 
wilful niurdcrugainsea soldier in the 
Life fjuards, and one murder against 
a soldier in the Life Guards, but this 
last murder' was perpetrated in t^e 
liberties of Westminster. There can 


(Tuards, wdio took stations to the east 
and west of the house, leaving the 
whole space before the house free. 
I'he house fronts the Green Park, and 
tlierc strong detachments of the Foot 
Guards were placed, and troo))s and 
artillery were marched from all quar- 
teis into town. It is supposed that, 
with the volunteers, the armed force 
put in motion upon this occasion, 
about doubled the number cmployei! 
in the Walcheren Expedition. Sun¬ 
day passed without a seizure, but on 
Monday morning the whole space be¬ 
fore Sir F. Burdett s house was again 
occupied bv the military, who extend¬ 
ed themselves both ways to a great 
distance in Piccadilly, so that at ten 
o'clock there was no passage; and 
about that hour a gang of Bow-street 
runners and House of Commons of- 
iicers got into the area, broke open 
the house, rushed up stairs, opened 
the baU-door» and let in the military; 


be no doubt that the military received 
provocation, both in Westminster and 
in tlipcity; but the question must 
occur to everyone, w’hat business had 
the} in cither place ? We do not hear 
of the military being called in to 
execute the warrants of the King or a 
justice of the peace—why, then, is the 
speaker's w;u rant to be so distinguish¬ 
ed ^ If.ihe murderers are found out, 
this question will be btouglU to a veiy 
proper issue. 

I'he account of these proceedings 
was laid beforc-the House of Commons 
in the evening, w!;cu the Scijcant was 
examined as to the leading facts; the 
meeting of the Privy Council was es¬ 
tablished, the names of the persons 
attending it recorded, the consulting 
of the Attorney-General made known, 
and his opinion was read. The whole 
was orJeied to be printed for the use 
of the members, and jt remaina to be 
&een, after the holidays^ whether 
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Mouse •will justify fbc oulrajre com- 
hyiftrd in brcakingj open the house of 
a quiet and peaceable citizen, ^ir 
Francis’s letter to the Speaker was 
read, in which he persisted in <lcnyinj; 
tbe.Iegality of the Speaker’s warrant j 
but it was referred for consideration 
to- the next night, when, after some 
debate, the Mouse very prtidrntly de- 
tei mined not to enter into any resolu¬ 
tion upon it. Every thing was quiet 
in the metropolis, and it was evident 
that the civil power was perfectly com¬ 
petent to have preserved the peace of 
the city. 

ITic commitment of Gale Jones was 
the original ground of the whole dis¬ 
turbance ; and. Sir Samuel Roinilly, 
agreeably to a notice he had pre¬ 
viously given, moved for his dis¬ 
charge; hut, that he might not irritate 
the feelings of the Vloiifie, did not en¬ 
ter into the legality of tlte contmit- 
ment, but aigucd in favour of bis 
motion, on the ground tliat the pri- 
sotier had s^fieied a punishment more 
than adequate to his supposed oflence. 
In this opinion hewas ablvsuppoited; 
hut a formidable obstacle presented 
itself, of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer eagerly availed himself, 
namelv, that (ht* custom of the Hot?se 
requited a petition from the prisoner 
for a lelea-e, with an expression of 
s<V'ruw for his offence, and'Mr. Gale 
Jones had not i)resented a petition. 
To this it was observed, that he had' 
•already made amjde aptdogv, and how 
coidd he know, as that apology had 
not been taken, what other he could 
pt'ssihiy use? But sii SamuelUomiily 
stated his own opinion very properly 
on the subject, that he would sooner 
rot in a ja'iJ than petition, or make 
another apology. The maiority, how¬ 
ever, did not concur with him, and 
Mr. Gale Jones remains a prisoner for 
an unlimited time, and will probably 
iiot^hc released till the prorogation of 
Parliament, unless before that time a 
dissolution should take place. 

On lhe*^day after this debate was the 
meeting of the city of Wesiniiustcr, 
when it was supposed that upwards af 
twenty thousand persons were assem¬ 
bled in the Pidacc Yard, wKoconduct¬ 
ed themselves with the utmost icgu- 
larikr. Motions ^ were made and se¬ 
conded by two most respectable house¬ 
holders, in large lines of buf^iness, 
who, in their speeches, gave a suc¬ 


cinct account of the late proceedings 
and the grounds on which their mo¬ 
tions were fouhded. These resolu¬ 
tions passed unanimously, not a single 
dissentient "Voice was heard, nor an 
opposing band raised. The whole 
assembly felt and concurred in every 
expression. The tenor of them was an 
entire approbation of Sir F. Burdett’s 
conduct; the agreement to a petition 
to the House of Commons, and to a 
letter to be sent to their beloved re¬ 
presentative, The petition stated how 
sensibly the City felt the indigiration 
offered to it in tlie person of their re¬ 
presentative, for a letter which ought 
to have induced the House to recon¬ 
sider the subject of commitment, in 
which they were, in their owncause,pro¬ 
secutor, judge, jury, and executioner. 
It called for the release of tlicir repre¬ 
sentative, and adjuied the Mouse to 
ei^dcavour with l\im to reform the re¬ 
presentation, wliose' necessity was 
jieintcd out by the conduct of J.ord 
Castlereag^h and Mr. Perceval, In job¬ 
bing for seats, and by the acknow¬ 
ledgment of practices at wliich the 
Speaker said our anceslcrs would 
sttirtlc with horror and indignation, 
Tlie letter to SirF. Burdott expressed 
their affection and attachment to him, 
and their ap])rohation of his conduct 
in strong and animated terms. 

Lord Cc-hranc presented the peti¬ 
tion in the afternoon to the Mouse, 
when some members were very indig¬ 
nant at its being styied also a remon¬ 
strance; they were otfended also at 
the commitment of Sir Francis being 
termed an indignity to the City; they 
felt mhst poignantly tlie bitter truths 
conveyed on the jobbing for seats in 
Parliament; and they were very eager 
that the petition should not be re¬ 
ceived. Others more prudently ex¬ 
amined the petition clause by clause, 
and in vain looked for the means of 
rHectingii; and it was observed by 
JVfr, Canning, tliat however distress¬ 
ing the petition might be to the feel¬ 
ings of the Mouse, it would be better 
to let it rest on the table, as the re¬ 
jection o/ it would only be the means 
of occasioning another meeting, and 
another petition, in which the same 
propositmns would be conveyed in 
still iiibre ofTensive terms. Atlast tlie 
petition was permitted to be laid on 
the table; and it will be highly for the 
bene^t of the kingdonii if similar pe^ 
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tition!» filiouldbe sent from every part 
of the country. Meetings, indeed, 
have been advertised froin »onie places. 
A requisition has been signed for a 
Comiuon-Hall of the City of London, 
and for a meeting of the Freeholders 
of Middlesex. 

The letter to Sir F.Burdett was pre- 
eented to him bj* the High Bailiff, and 
he returned to it a most spirited and 
animated answer, in which he urges 
the absolute necessity of a leform in 
paiHamcnt, that the kingdom nia^^ 
not be in complete vassaiage under 
borough-mongcring sovereigns, and 
groan under the curse of ('anaan, that 
of being the sfaves of slaves, lie lias 
also sent a letter to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, in which he has 
informed him of his intention to bring 
an action against liim for Ins warrant; 
and this letter was read to the House, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 7'be 
Easter recess has given an oppor^inily 
to the memliers of the House to con¬ 
sult theit constituents upcm the im¬ 
portant (piostion nf)watiNsnc; and it 
is to be hoped that many will come 
hack in better temper, recollect tliat 
they areKnglisIimen, and that every in- 
friugementonthclibertiesjor supposed 


liberties of the -people, will alienate 
still farther from them their only means 
of support; and, if a future cbntait 
should arise between them and cither 
branch of the legislature, the conse¬ 
quences will be fatal to them. The 
name of House of Commons imports 
what it ought to be; and every Eng¬ 
lishman would willingly give "to real 
repFcsentutives every privilege that 
would secure to them tlie fieedom rtf 
debate,'and maintain their true ho- 
iiotir and dignity. 

Thequestion is indeedof the highest 
importance. We shall he glad to see 
it treated properly l>y al! parlies; arul 
we hope that it w'jll lead to the riiu- 
clusioti gcneiatly desircMl, namely, .i 
fair representation of tlie pc(»plc in 
parliament. Without till' last object, 
ail boasts in our constituUou are idle 
and ridiculous: the s\n)poscd excel¬ 
lence of it consists in a govcnmicut 
by king, lords, and c^ominons; but if 
a great number of the compions am 
brought into the (huiso by means 
which it is not necessary to deicrihe, 
the votes of real icpiesentativcfi will 
he depreciated, and our coiistituln n 
become merely a name when the sub¬ 
stance is'gone. 
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Dublin la)lle.ges of lMi>sicians. By 
A. 'r.Thomson, ]Bmo. 6s.(kl. 

An Enquiry into the History and 
Nature of the Disease produced in 
the Human (^onstitutir)n, by the U*e 
of Mercury, By A. Mathias. 8vo. 
7s. ^ , 

The Annual Medical Review and 
Roister for 1809* Vol. 3. 8vo. 12s. 

Tabular Views of the Anatomy of 
the Human Body. By H. Ayshford, 
M.D. Folio, los. Gd. 

Letters concerning the Diseases of 
the Urethra, By C. Beil, 8vo. 
7s G(l. 

An Account of the remarkable Ef¬ 
fects of the Eau Mcdicinnic dTIusson 
in the Gout. By E, G. Jones, M. D. 
i2mo. 6s, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Wonders of Auimulcd Nature, 
consisting of Descriptions at large, 
and engraved Representations of the 
principal Animals and Birds in the 
Royal Menageries of London and Pa¬ 
ris. 12mo. 8s. 

NOVELS. 

Infatuation, or Sketches from Na¬ 
ture. By Mrs.Turner. 2 vols. l2ino. 
lOs.Gd. 

The M an of Sensibility, or the His¬ 
tory of Edward and Matilda. 2 vols. 

Love, Mystery, and Misery. By' 
A. F, Holstein. 2 vols. lOs, 

Elvina, or the Novice of Ursula. 
4 vols- 21s. 

Zastroggi. A Romance. By B. P. S. 

The PrUon ofMontauban, or Times 
of Tenor. A Rfellective Tale. 6a. 

Oiinond, or the Debauchee. By 
S. Lee. S vols. \&s. 


political. 

A Letter to S. Whitbread, Esq. 
M.P. upon the Military Conduct of 
Iforcl eliington 3 with some Remarks 


upon the M#quis Welleslev’s Go¬ 
vernment in India, and the »tal Ef-' 
fects of Party Spirit. 4s. 

The Reformiat's Answer to the Ar¬ 
ticle entitled State of Parties, in the 
last Edinburgh Review, (No. SO.) 
Is. 6d, 

An Answer to the Argument of Sir 
F. Burdett, relative to the Power of 
the House of Commons to commit 
Persons not Memibers. By A. Fleckie, 
E^q. 2s. 

Sir Francis Burdett.—A Letter to 
his Electors; being a Vindication of 
his Argument, with the Rights and 
Liberties of Englishmen, and the At¬ 
torney General's Opinion denied to 
be Law. By Hague. Is, 6d, 

A notice of the Evidence in the 
Cnnimitlecof the House of Commons 
during the Inquiry into the Conduct 
and Policy of the late Expedition to 
the RUer ScheUlt, 2s. Gd. 

• The Patriots and the Whigs the 
most dangerous Enemies of the State. 
2A 

POETRY. 

The Schelatiad. A Mock-Heroic 
Poem, in six Cantos. 4s. Gd. 

Elegy to the Memoiw of T. Paine; 
to which is added, his Epitaph, and a 
Sonnet, written ii'i the ^Chamber in 
wliich be was bum. By T, C. Rick¬ 
man. Is. 

Constance de Castile. A Poem in 
ten Cantos. By W. Sollieby, £»q.» 
4to. 2.5s. 

The Poetical Works of Percival-. 
Stockdale. 2 vols. 8vo. 2U. 

'J'he Genius of the'J’hames. A Ly¬ 
rical poem, in Two Parts. By T. L. 
Peacock. 8vo, 7s. 

'Pown Fashions, or Modern Man¬ 
ners delineated : a Satirical Dialogue 
with James and Mary. A Rural Tale. 
12ino. Ss. Gd. ' 

Epistles on Women, exemplifying 
their Character and Comhtion in va^ 
nous Ages and Nations; with Miscel¬ 
laneous' Poems. By Lucy AikeYi. 
4 to. 12s. 

Lines on the lamented Dealjl of Sir 
John Moore, suggested by reading 
Moore's Narrative of the Campaigii 
in Spain. By E.C. ts. 

Poems by George Townsend, of 
Cambridge. lUs. 6d. 

The Valentine; a Poem on St. Va¬ 
lentine's Day. By E, Cox, 2s; 6d. 

The UospitaL A Poem. 29 . 
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The Influence of Sensibility. A 
Poem in Three Parts. 8vo. 4s. 

RELIGION. 

Colural>anos ad Hibei nus, or a T.eU 
ter fr6m Coiuinban to his Friend in 
Ireland, on the present Mode of ap- 
poiiitiitf; Catholic Bishops in liis na- 
•tiveXIouptry, Ss.6d. 

Remarks upon David Lewis's As¬ 
sertions on the Prophecies relative to 
.theMessiah. 8vo. Cs. 

The Deity and Filiation of Jesns 
Christ; beinfj the Hubhtance ofTwo 
Discourses, addressed to a .society 
Dieeting for Worship, in Grape-lane 
Chapel, York. Is 

Remarks x)n the Version of the New 
Testament, lately eiiited by tiie IJni- 
ttnians. By the Rev. E. Nares, M.A. 
8vo. 9s* 

A Hermon preached before the 
■Lords Spiritual and Temporal, Feb. 
#5,1810, by Bowyer Edwaid. Is. 6d. 

A Personal and National [lutnilia-* 
tion. A Sermon, delivered Feb. 23, 
1810, by P. llou^bton. Is. * 

The Fall of David; a Sermon 
preached at All Saints Chapel, Bath, 
March 4, 1810, hy^lie Rev. L. Cogh- 
lane, D.D. is. Od. 


Elements of Religion, natural and 
revealed, so arranged ps to combine 
the Instruction wjth their Catecheti¬ 
cal Examination. Is. 

, l^etteis illustrative of the Gospel 
History. By N. Nisbett, A.M. Ss, 

I'he Sin and Folly of Ouclty to 
Brute Animals. A Sermon by T, 
Moore. 9d, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Uistnrical and Topographical 
Description of Chelsea and its En¬ 
virons. By T. Faulkner. 8vo. 16s. 
or on royal paper ll. is. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey frean Aleppo lo Jerusa¬ 
lem at Easter A. D. 1007. By 11. 
Mauiidrell, M.A. Translaied from a 
Manusciipt by the Right Rev. R. 
Clavton, 8vo. 10s. (id. 

A Trip to Coathatn. a Watering: 
Place in the North Extremity of 
Yorkshire. By W, Hutton. 8vo. 
9f=. 

Travels through Lower Canada and 
the United States of North Ameiiea 
in the Years iso6, 7, 8. ByJ. Lam¬ 
bert. 3 vols. Bvo. ll. 11s. Gd. 


HISTORICAL 

T/ic fo!lou‘Wff in ft compendious Shefeh of 
the lending Circumsiancts that sue- 

■ >.cmkd the Fote of the Jfoasc of Com- 
xnons for the Coimuit7nciit if Stc 

■ F R A N c 1 s Bu RD E T T the Tou'er on 

Thursdayt April .5. 

T an early hour on Friday a pla- 
caid, of wbicli tLe following is a 
copy, was posted ail o\or Westminster: 
“ Buidett^—Wcstniiiister.”—“ A le- 
qujsition is siuiiing for a public meeting 
of the electors of the city and i-ibeilics 
of Westminster to adopt sucb measures 
as may be expedient, in consequcuco 
pf ilie House of Commons having de¬ 
prived us of one of our representa¬ 
tives.'* 

In the evening a meeting was held 
atHhc frown and Anchor, by several 
of the electors, chiefly of the Old 
Committee, for the purpose of fram¬ 
ing a set of resolutions, to be proposed 
at the public meeting, which took 
place on Tuesday, the 17ih instant. 
Neiirly 2,poo elcctois signed the re¬ 
quisition, vhich was presented to the 
lligb BailiSl^te ou Frida} evening. 


CHRONICLE. 

The reason why Mr. Colman did 
n6t proceed instantly after t}»e House 
broke up 10 take Sir Francis into cus¬ 
tody is, that it was necessary to afford 
a little time to make preparations at 
the Tower for his reccjitioii. Instiuc- 
lions lo that effect were^iven to Earl 
Moira, the ('Constable of the Tower, 
who immediately proceeded 4o cairv 
them into execution. So early as Jialf 
l»ast eight o’clock in the moining, 
three pieces of artillery were takni 
from tlie ramparts,and placed oppcwiie 
the gate. The Tower Hamlets Miiiua 
leceivcd orders to be in i cadi ness, and 
a brigade of artillery, which was to 
have marched to Woolwich, was or¬ 
dered to remain; and no stranger was 
sufi'ered to enter the Tower, who could 
not give a satisfactory account (»f him¬ 
self and his business. Even after ad¬ 
mission at the outer ^ate, he was 
questioned by the centmei i^cvery 
quarter through wdiicb he had to' 
pass. 

At ten o’clock, Earl Moira arrived, 
on horseback]^ aUei;Lded by.a single 
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room» and alighted at the Governor’* 
ouM. The people then began to as¬ 
semble in great numbers, anticipating 
the approach of Sir Francis Burdett. 
Some Rurrountled the Tower gates, 
and filled the immediate avenues, on 
the land-sidej where, notwithstanding 
'the rain, they continued to accumu¬ 
late, to the amount of several thou¬ 
sands, and remained until dusk. 
Many concluded that he would be 
conveyed down the river to the ^ower, 
as a safer wav, and better calculated to 
avoid tumult. These, in great num¬ 
bers, lined the banks of tlie Thames, 
and the wharfs in the vicinity, where 
they continued until a late hour. At 
five o'clock a drasroon arrived with an 
express to J^ord Moira, and was con¬ 
ducted to the Governor’s bouse; and, 
about six, his Lordship went away. 
Oiders were given to let all the stran¬ 
gers ovit, and to admit none upon any 
account. Giral hustle and confusion* 
ensued. The apartments intended for 
Sir Francis Bnidett were completely 
prepared for his reception at an early 
hour. 

The Guards w^re called out, and 
350 men wercstnt to protect the ma¬ 
gazine in Ihde Park. Some ofllie 
guns at the Tower were loaded willi 
grape shot. Notwithstamling tluse 
preparations however, it does not 
appear that there was the lea^'t dispo¬ 
sition in the crowd to commit anv 
other sort of violence than the petty 
mischief of breaking windows. 

^i’he Serjeant at Arms, upon his re¬ 
turn from the Baronet’s - house on 
Friday night, called together all the 
door-keepers and other servants of the 
House of (Commons, and it was then 
agreed, that they should assemble op 
Saturday morning at fi\e o'clock, for 
the purpose of proceeding to Wimble¬ 
don, expecting that Sir Francis would 
sleep there. They proceeded there 
accordingly at the appointed hour, on 
Saturday morning, but returned with¬ 
out effecting their object. 

Upon its being known that Sir 
Francis Burdett was resolved not to 
be accessary. to what be deemed an 
unconstitutional act of violence upon 
Lis person, and that he would notsub- 
^mit to be taken out of his house, but 

forest the Privy Council was imme- 
duteW summoned, and expresses were 
lent off t6 the Judges on the circuits 


nearest London, to take (he best legal 
opinion of what further^ tneasucea 
should be adopted In ihU difficult and 
alarming crisis. And a number of 
regiments of horse arid foot were or-‘ 
dered to march to London. 

Saturday afternoon, the Serjeant at 
Arms went to Sir Francis's house, and 
communicated the purport of his visit 
througli the door, while the chain* 
held it fast; the servant answered that 

he was forbidden to open the door. 
Upon this the Serjeant retired. Con¬ 
sultations were next day held among 
the magistrates of Westminster, what 
steps ought to be adopted for taking 
the Baionet into custody. Sir Francis 
did not mean to evade tlie caption by 
flight, but to shew that resistance 
vhich would lender it a forcible ar¬ 
rest, and then try its validity, and 
seek for redress. The lliot Act was 
read by Mr. Read in Piccadilly, about 
one o'clock ou-Saturday. 

On Saturday night, the assemblage 
df prisons in Piccadilly was not dimi¬ 
nished, and they apiicarcd in formida¬ 
ble parties until dispci sed by the mili¬ 
tary ' vetseveial persons weie permit¬ 
ted free egiess and regicss to Sir 
Fiaucis’s houie. 

Sir Francis BurdeU.^in the course 
of Satindii), wi ole the following letter 
to tlie Shelltf.— 

•* GentUnicn^ 

• 

**In furtherance of an attempt to 
deprive me of my liberty under thu 
autiiority of an instrument wlucli I 
know to be illegal, viz. a Warrant by 
tlie Speaker of the llouRe of Com* 
nnm.s, my house ’is, at tin's moment» 
beset by a military force. 

As 1 am determined never to 
yield a voluntary obedience to aa act 
contrary to the lawv, I am resolved to 
resist'lbe execution of such a W arrant, 
by ail the legal means in my^owerj 
and, as you are the Constitutional 
Officer appointed to protect the iilha- 
hitants of yriur bailiwick from vio¬ 
lence atul oppression, from whatever 
quarter they may come, I make this 
req^uisition to you. Gentlemen, to fur* 
nisn me with your aid, with which tht 
laws have provided you, cither by call- 
ing out -the Posse Comitatus^ of such 
otner as the case and circumstances 
may require. 

** it is for you to consider how ^a^ 
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YOU may belia1>le« should by an un¬ 
lawful force^ acting under an unlaw¬ 
ful authority, be talcen from my house. 

“ I have the honour to be Gentle¬ 
men, your very obedient homble Ser 
vant, (Signed) ' 

Francis Burdett 

** Piccadilly^ April 1810” 

Mathew Wood^ Esq, and John Atkins^ 

. Esq, Sheriff of Middlesex 

In consequence of this Mr. SherifF 
Wood immediately attended at Sir 
Francis’s liouse with a number of Con¬ 
stables, and ordered the military to 
withdraw from lus house, as he would 
not suffer the peace to be broken. 

At eleven o'clock on Saturday ni^ht 
the crowd accumulated alarmingly, 
and called for illumination on the spot 
of its assemblage. The militaty for¬ 
bade, as far as they cotdd, compliance 
with the will of the people, while the 
terrified inhabitants wavned between 
the mandates of one and the other 
party. 

On Sunday morning early the pol 
pulace again asscmbleu. The feberiffs 
arrived in the course of the morning, 
and soon afterwards the miittary was 
cleared from the Baronet’s house to 
about one hiituli ed and fifty yards on 
each side, at Ike leinonstrance of Sir 
Francis. The populace kept their 
favourite spot, and insisted upon all 
who passed in carriages or on horse¬ 
back pulling off their hats; those who 
refused were pienlifully pelted with 
dirt. About five o’clock the ciowd 
increased, and reinforcements of mi¬ 
litary arrived. At tins time a printed 
bill was issued by the Sherifis, with 
their signature, exhorting the multi¬ 
tude to peace and good older, and to 
subject themselves to the civil power, 
or the military would he compelled to 
act. On the arrival of the reinforce¬ 
ments, Kir. Lead), the Ha4on-gaideii 
Magistrate, again read the Hiot Act, 
and^requesteti the people to’dispeise. 
To enforce this order, above one hun¬ 
dred constables begun to move thpm. 
The military formed at the corner of 
Atbermarle-Street, and at Half-Moon- 
Street, and not a person q|r a carriage 
>ya8 suffered to approach nearer to 
the Baronet's house. The Life Guards 
paraded the adjoining streets, and the 
populate flew for shelter into the ad¬ 
jacent tpufts, where they kept their 


acclamations of ** Burdett for ever I” 
“ No Piccadilly expeditions i” &c# 

The mob rallied again at eleven 
o’clock, and the cavalry stationed 
there drove them along Piccadilly to 
near the Hay-market. The populace 
then obtained a ladder from a house 
that was under repair, and placed it 
across Piccadilly. By this niancxuvrd 
the military were stopped in their di¬ 
rect progress, but they immediately 
took a circuitous mute, and came 
upon the mob through Windmill- 
Street. In the mean time* the infan¬ 
try came up, and their pioneers broke 
the ladder to pieces. I'lie populace 
again dispersea, after breaking most 
or the lamps in Pic,cadilly and the 
Hay-maiket. Tranquillity was re¬ 
stored, and passengers were again per¬ 
mitted to pass along Piccadilly. 

The Serjeant at Anns, Mr. Colman, 
and the Deputy Serjeant, Mr, 0*0- 
jnentson,\vith the Messengers, Messrs. 
\Vright, Jones,' Skelton, Blake, &c. 
were in Piccadilly thioughout the 
night, ill order to execute the Speaker’s 
Warrant for the arrest of Sir Francis 
Bnrdett, but in vain. The Serjeant 
and Deputy Serjeant, with their asiisi- 
auis, were at the (ilouccster (’oifec- 
Ilouse. No effort whatever was made 
to force an entrance into the house of 
Sir-Frances Burdett, Sir Francis was 
at home all night. 

The disposition of Sir Francis to 
yield obedience to any legal authority 
was expressedns unequivocally and uni 
fonnly as his resolution to resist what 
he conceives to be an illegal warrant. 
His declared purpose is not to com¬ 
promise the rights aud libertiec of his 
countrymen, by conceding to an au¬ 
thority which would set those rights 
aAd liberties at nought. 

Tire foilowtiig is a list of the differ¬ 
ent houses that have received injury 
on this occasion:-— 

In Grosvcnor-Squarc, the windows 
of (he Duke of Montrose and the Earl 
of W estmoreland were com pletelv bro¬ 
ken ; the walls and doors covered with 
mud ; two empty houses, in the same 
square, and several in t^outh Audley- 
Street, were also bokeu. 

In Berkley-Square, the windows of 
Mr.Pain and Mr.Raikes were partially 
broken. The fine plate-glass windowt 
ef the E^l of Dartzaoutb, on the east 
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Side of thesquare» were shivered to 
atoms. 

In Hill-Street, Berkeley-Squarc, the 
bouse of the Earl of C hatfaam was hide¬ 
ously dishgured j the windows broken, 
and the parlour ihutten driven in by 
the mere force of brick-bats. 'I'he 
parlour windows of Sir H. Strachy, 
M. r. in the same Street, were also 
broken ; a few others were slightly 
injured. 

In Charics-Streef, Berkeley-Square, 
the house of General Stewart, brother 
of Lord Oastlercagh, had several win¬ 
dows broken, which was the case with 
other houses in the same street; but 
these windows, and indeed many 
others, seem to have been boken more 
from the hardiness of the illumination, 
than from any other circumstance. 
Mr. Yoike's bouse, in this street, has 
had a terrible visitation; windows and 
window frames were all in ruins, and 
the front of tiic house bedaubed with 
uind. * 

At the top of AI!)ermarle-Street, 
the house of SirJohnAiistruther seenA 
to Iiave been the object of particular 
vengeance. Not a pane of glass from 
the kitchen to the garret has escaped; 
the window frames, and Venetian blind 
shutters, were all shattered in the par- 
Io\irs; and, from its present appear¬ 
ance, the buildings cannot be tenant- 
able for a (onsiderable period. Not 
only the windows, but some glasses, 
ciiandelicrs, and ojber valuable furni¬ 
ture in the interior of the rooms were 
destroyed. 

The same observation ap]>ly toT.ord 
Castlereagh’s house, the entrance to 
which is in King-Street, and the front 
in St. James s-Square. The windows, 
^fc. werh totally demolished. 

On Monday morning, it seemd, 
ministers determined to put an end to 
the uncertainty and iiesitation under 
which they had acted. Sir Francis 
Burdett had remained at home all 
Sumiay night, and tire Sejeant at 
Arin^f Mr. roiman, the Deputy-Ser- 
jeuut, Mr. ('’lementson, with tbelNIes- 
seiigcrs Wright, Jones, Skelton, 
Blake, &c. continued in Piccadilly, 
ill order to execute the Speakers 
Warrant. At>out eleven on Monday 
morning was judged a favourable op¬ 
portunity to make the attempt, and 
"with that view they proceeded to his 
house, from the Gloucester CotTcc- 
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house. A ladder was brought an4 
placed against a window in the front 
dining-room« on the first floor, anA 
one of the constables mounted it} but 
the shutters were closed against him, 
and he was obliged to' descend. The 
attempt to enter at the dining-room 
window having failed, an entrance 
was eifected at the kitchen window, 
in front, by Oddy and J. Townsen^, 
two of the patrole belonging Bow- 
Street, who forced open the door 
with an iron crow. After some ditfi- 
culty, and traversing several dark 
passages, they found their way to the 
great hall, where they saw a lusty 
gentleman, and inquired of him whe¬ 
ther Sir Francis was at home ? He an¬ 
swered—** Yes, Sir Francis is always 
at home/* He asked—** Who are 
you ?" They answered,—** The Civi! 
Power,” and requested him to bring 
them to Sir Francis, with which hO 
readily complied, and conducted 
them to the drawing-room, where Sir 
Frucis was standing, accompanied by 
Lad>’ Burdett, two young ladies, and 
a young gentleman, supposed to be 
bis children and his •orother, Mr. 
Jones Burdett.. One of the patrole, 
who followed Oddy and Townsend, 
asked, “Which is Sir Francis?” He 
answered, ** I arrt be ? who are you, 
and what do you want?” Oddy re¬ 
plied, ** We are the Civil Power, and 
arc come to demand your persoi^ in 
the name of the King.** Sir Francis 
asked if the Sherihs were in attend¬ 
ance ?** Oddy said, not that he knew 
(jf, but their officers were. Sir Francis 
then demanded their authority to en¬ 
ter his house* Oddy, in answer, said, 
he should immediately see it, and at 
that instant the Serjeant at Arms^and 
his Deputy entered the room. Oddy 
and J.Townsend then laid hold oY 
him by each arm, and said he was 
their prisoner. He asked for his hgt, 
and, addressine himself to the lusty 
gentleman, said, “ As force is sased 1 
must go.’* He then kissed Lady Bur¬ 
dett, and parted with his family as if 
he was only leaving toyvn for his 
country scat. His brother, Mr. Jones 
Burdett, suicTnothing but deathshould 
•part them, and iuhisted upon accom¬ 
panying him, and they went down 
stairs, A dark-coloured glass coacb, 
which had been waiting Jn Glarges- 
street, since luraturday morning, was 
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brought to the hall-doorv and Sir 
}*>ancf»entere<t it, accnjnpanied by 
his brother, and Mr: Wright, one of 
the mesnengers of the [louse of Com* 
mens. The military force was now 
ve'ry strong, and bet^aine concentrated 
around the carriage, which drove up 
Albermarle-street, bond-street, into 
the New-road, Mary-ia-bonne, down 
the City-road, and along Finsbury- 
square, to the Tower, where it arrived 
at twelve o'clock. Two troops of the 
Horse Guards preceded the carriage, 
and several of them rode along-side. 
The 15th Light Dragoons, the Duke 
of Cumberland's regiment, command¬ 
ed by Lieut. Col. Grant, immediately 
followed the carriage, and the rear 
was brought up by a very strong body 
of Life Guards. 

Besides the force that accompa¬ 
nied Sir Francis Burdett, a regiment 
of the Foot Guards proceeded up the 
Strand, about half past eleven, fur the 
Tower; and every possible precaution 
>vns taken to prevent riot and tc^re- 
serve the public tranquillity. After 
Sir Francis was safely lodged an the 
Tower the military prepared to re¬ 
turn to their quartets, but they 
scarcely set themselves in motion 
when the mud and stones from the 
populace begun .to plav on them in 
shoWers. Opposite the Trinity-house 
they could endure the assault no 
longer, but charged the multitude 
swbrd in bgnd. The firing of the car¬ 
bines became now pretty general, and 
numbers of the people fell. The con¬ 
test continued up Fenchurch-street, 
where shot entering the shop of Mr. 
Goodeve, a boot-maker. No. 43, killed' 
a man in conversation with Mr. 
Goodeve at the time. Another shot 
penetrated into a carpet warehouse 
opposite, but did no mischief. 

The Bank, the Mansion-house, and 
aU the shops in the streets, in the city, 
leading to the I'ower, were closely 
shut pp. This was the first instance 
of the Bank being shut up from a 
similar causes since the riots in 
J780. .. 

The part of the troops thus aasault- 
cd on their return fumi the Tower, 
was therear-guaif^. When tlie great 
body bad passed, the populace were 
* encouraged to fall upon it. Tlie 
troops, after ieavirfg Sir Francis Bur- 
at the Towel# did not leturn 


through the city, but went over Lon- 
don-bridge, through St. George's 
Fields, and over Westminster-bridge, 
to the Horse-guards, &c. where they 
arrived at three o’clock; some of them 
without their hats, and mgny of them 
bedaubed with mud. 

About six oHilock, a heavy rain com¬ 
menced, which continued during the 
whole night. It contributed, no 
doubt, materially to the tranquillity 
of the metropolis, by keeping people 
at home, whom a nne niglit would 
have induced to crowd the streets. 
As many different reports have gone 
abroad, relative to what passed previ- 
.ously to the seizure of the Baronet’s 

f ierson, the following*account, as de- 
ivered before the House of Gommons 
by the Serjeant at Arms on the night 
of Sir Francis's committal will be read 
wifh interest:— 

“ On Friday morning, as soon as I 
received the warrant, I repaired to the 
hduse of Sir Francis Burdett, in Pic¬ 
cadilly ; I knocked at the door, and 
'inquired for him, and the answer I re¬ 
ceived was, that he was not at home. 
I returned to my own I^ouse, and 
wrote a letter to Sir Francis, inform-* 
ing him that 1 had called on him, to 
serve a warrant for his apprehension, 
and to convey him to the Tower. 1 
also told him, that it was my wish to 
consult his convenience as to the time 
and manner of conveying him. This 
letter 1 sent by Mr. (McmenUon, the 
Deputy-serjeant. Soon after, I was 
told that Sir Francis had been seen 
going towards his house on horseback ; 
1 went back to Piccadilly, and saw 
him. He told me that 1 might see 
him to-morrow, at eleven, and that, 
in the mean time, he would write to 
the Speaker. 1 then left him with the 
impression and expectation that he 
would go with me to the Tower at 
eleven o’clock the next day. i 
thought the quietest way in whicii 
this could be done was best; and was 
the more ready to, give this time; as 
the fcipeaker iiad told me, when he 
gave me the warrant, to treat SirFrancis 
with proper delicacy and respect, or 
words to that effect. If 1 have erred, 
in either doing too much or too little, 
it is from proper motives of delicacy 
at)d respect, with wtiich 1 always 
thought it right to treat membeis of 
Parliament. If 1 had wished to carry 
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the warrant into effect at that time, I 
could not hace done it» on account of 
the large mob assembled round Sir 
Francis's door. From his house T 
came and reported to the Speaker 
what had passed. He advised me to 
execute my warrant, and at the same 
time to call at the Secretary of State's 
office for any assistance 1 might think 
necessar}% At the Secretary of State's 
office I was detained for a very con¬ 
siderable time- I then went to Sir 
Francis Burdett's; 1 told him 1 was 
sorry I must name an earlier hour 
for his removal than that before agreed 
on; I shewed him the warrant, which 
lie read. He said he disputed its le¬ 
gality, and that he would submit to 
nothing but actual force^—that he 
would resist as far as was in his power. 
Upon this 1 withdrew, as I could not 
at that time effect niy purpose. 1 went 
to the Secretary of Statens office, to re¬ 
quest the necessary assistance, and 
saw large mobs at Sir Francis’s house| 
and in other parts. It was nine 
o’clock, and as no communication 
had iieen made to the Lord Mayor for 
having assistance ready to support us 
going through the city, and we would 
have had no aid, either civil or tnili- 
fary, 1 determined to put the business 
olfiiil half-past six o’clock next morn¬ 
ing. I went to the Secretary of Stale’s 
office to arrange what aid 1 thought 
necessary to enable me to enforce the 
warrant, and I sent Mr. Clcmentsoii 
to the J^ord Mayor, to make similar 
arrangements with him for following 
us to the Tower. At half-past six I 
went to Sir Francis, accompanied by 
several messengers, and about twenty 
or thirty police-officers. I knocked, 
and was informed by the servant, who 
opened the door, that his master was 
not at home; nor did he know when 
he would return. Imagining that be 
might be at Wimbledon, 1 went there, 
with two messengers and eight police 
officers, leaving a messenger in the 
hall of the house,in Piccadilly, with 
the warrant, to deliver to Sir Francis, 
in case he came back in our absence. 
At W imblcdon, 1 was told Sir Francis 
was not there. 1 returned to town, 
and went to my own house, where I 
utaid some time. Going out to con- 
suit the Speaker, I i«as told that Sir 
Frauois had been seen in the streets, 
» I went to his house, and kpooked at 


the door, which was opened n little 
way; there was a* great chain across, 
and the servant, saving * Yop cannot 
come in,' shut the door. On Sunday 
morning I went again. I knocked 
several "imes, but could obtain no 
admittance, and withdrew. 1 waited 
in the neighbourhood all the re¬ 
mainder of that day and night, leav¬ 
ing the messengets to watch the vari¬ 
ous avenues near the bouse. I thought 
Sir Francis miaht again come out to 
ride, and I niii^ht have an opportunity 
of executing the warrant. 1 ought to 
liave mentioned, that, when the lega¬ 
lity of the warrant was doubted, I sent 
it to the Attorney General for his 
opinion, and also to know how far 1 
was justifiable in forcibly entering the 
house to execute it. It was this opi¬ 
nion I received, in consequence of 
which 1 acted in the manner I did 
this morning. Last night I arranged, 
at the iSecretary of State's office, what 
military force was necessary. At U*n 
to-day I went %o Sir Francis Burdett's 
with twenty or thirty police-officers, 
and a detachment of cavalry to escoit 
the carriage to the Tower. 1 made a 
forcible entry l)y the area wUh the 
police. I left a party of guards in the 
nail, and went with tTie pffiice into the 
room where Sir FTaucis was. I told 
him, that, however jiainful it was to 
me, I had such a fotce with mj; as 
would render resistance ineffectual, 
and called on him to surrender. He 
asked to see the warrant; 1 told him 
it was the sam^ which he bad already 
r^d. When the carriage was brought 
round, Sir Francis Burden got into K 
with his brother, Mr. Clementson, 
and a messenger* 1 went on horse¬ 
back, and delivered him to the De- 

K -lieutenant of the Tower. If I 
either exceeded or fallen sliort 
of iny duty on this occasion, it must 
be considered that the case was un¬ 
precedented; that resistance was not 
expected; and that 1 felt a ;^reat de^ 
gree of delicacy and attenuon was 
due from me to any mcQlber of the 
House.'* 

OnMonday,April9,theSpeakefsaid, 
he had to acquaint tlie House, that, 
in coDsequence of their vote, had, at 
half-|>ast eighto'clockon Friday itiorti*. 
ing, signed tjie propar warrant tor tab* 
ing Sir Francis Burdet$,and eouvay-i 
in^ him to the Tower, lie iiien gave h 
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the Serjeant at Arms, with-direcUoni 
not to,nelay its execution beyond ten 
of the clock. .The' Serjeant would, 
have to state to them all the circum* 
stances attendant ufon'his execution 
of this warrant! Before, however, ne 
was called to the bar for that purpose, 
he had to inform the House, that on 
Friday last he had received a letter 
from Sir-Francis Burdett, on the sub¬ 
ject-matter of his committal. This 
letter he had no power to dispose of 
himself, but would be directed by the 
House, whether he should read it to 
them or not— >{Cries of read/ read/) 

Mr. Frcemantle wished, to know 
when (he letter was received ? 

The Speaker, in answer, re-stafed, 
that he had received it late on Friday 
evening. He had made notes froih' 
hour to hour, from the very com¬ 
mencement of this business, and 
could be most particular in his state¬ 
ments. The letter was left at his 
house by two gentlemen, at ten o’clock. 
They said they waited 4cr an answer; 
to which he replied, that there was no 
answer required. 

The Speaker having taken the plea¬ 
sure of the House upon the subject, 
proceeded to read the letter, signed 
** F. Burdett,” an^ dated “ Piccadilly, 
6 th April, 1810,” It was nearly as 
follows:^ 

Sir,— When 1 was returned, in 
due form, by the electors of West¬ 
minster, they imagined they had cho¬ 
sen me as their trustee in the House 
of Commons, to piaintain the laws 
and liberties of the land. Having a<;- 
cepted that trust, I never will betray 

** I have also, as a dutiful subject, 
taken an oath of allegiance to the 
King/to obey his laws; and 1 neVer 
will consent, by any act of mine, to 
obey any set of men, who, contrary to 
those laws, sliall, under any pretence 
whatsoever^ assume the power of the 
king. 

** Power and privilege are not the 
same things, and ought not at any 
time to be confouiidexl together. 
Privilege is an exemptioivfrom power, 
and was, by law, secured to the third 
,branch of tbe^legislaturc, in order to 
protect them, that they might sa^ly 
protect the people—not to give them 
power to destroy the people, 

** Your warrant, Sir, 1 beljeve yow 


know to be iitegal« I know it to be so. 
To superior force 1 must submit: 1 
will tuk, and dare not, incur the dan¬ 
ger of continuing volunt 4 nIy fomake 
one of any association, or set of men, 
who shall assume, illegally, the wliole 
power of the realm, and who have no 
more right to take myself, or any one 
of my constituents, by force, than I 
or they possess to take any of those 
who are now guilty of this usurpation; 
and 1 would condescend to accept the 
meanest oHice that; would vacate my 
seat, being moie desirous of getting 
out of my present association than any 
other man may be desirous of getting 
profitably into it. 

Sir, this is not a letter in answer 
to a vote of thanks; it is an answer of 
a very difierent kind. I know not 
what to call it; but, since yon havp 
begun the correspondence wilfi me, I 
must beg you to read this my answer 
to those under whose orders you have 
commenced it. 

“ 1 remain. Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

“ Francis Burdett.” 
“ Piccadi/Jj/t April G, 1810 .” 

The whole of the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings of the House go to prove 
that the nuthors of the proceedings 
against Sir Francis Burdett had by no 
means agreed even upon the lep^ulity 
of breaking open' his house! 

It was not to be expected that men 
witli arms in their hands, on being 
assailed with mud and stones, would 
have acted wholly without passion. 
The Light Dragoons, and the (luards 
in,general, conducted themselves with 
much temper and humanity; these 
gallant fellows had experienced the 
miseries of war on foreign service; 
they bad cheerfully drawn their 
swords in Spain; but felt great reluc- 
taned to shed the blood of their follow 
subjects, and therefore, when assailed, 
they either passed on without notjeing 
the people, or made a shew of punish- 
ment only and fired into the air. But 
some of the Life Ciuardsmen, who 
have never seen actual service, and 
are mere parade soldiers, by all ac¬ 
counts, behaved in a very different 
manner; they were initablc in the ex¬ 
treme; th^y keftt constantly charging 
upon the pavement^ singled out, struck 
aud pursuH many individuals, and 
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even mmen who had committed np 
other offence than that pf crying 

Burdett for ever,” and repeatedly, 
fired directly on the crowds making no 
distinction between offenders, and 
persons going upon their business. 
One oi' the first persons known to have 
been killed was W. Bryant, a poor 
bricklaver’s labourer, 6o years of age; 
this was near the Trinity House,Tower 
Hill,whilst passing peacablyon'his mas¬ 
ter's business. A coroner's jury, in the 
city, however, to the surprise of every 
impartial person, brought in their ver¬ 
dict, in this case, ** justifiable homi¬ 
cide," or 7nan-killin^t though they 
neither knew who killed the man, or 
■whether he was doing any thing by 
which those that killed him could be 
justified. Two juries in Westminster 
have since returned verdicts of “ xvil- 
1'id piurdcr afrainst Guardsmen un- 
kiuwnt' upon similar cases ? 

Thomas Ebrall, avIio is dead in S>. 
■^rhomas’s Hospital, took the following 
oath, previous to his decease:—**That 
1 did not molest or provoke the mili¬ 
tary, eitlicr by throwing bricks, stones, 
or dirt, &c. or by hooting and hissing 
at them; or by any other means wliat- 
cver; nor did 1 give encouragement 
to otheis to do so." Thomas Kbrall 
was a musician by profession, and in 
August last, volunteered his services 
to assist in landing his Majesty's forces 
on the Island of Walcheren. 

i >n the part of government, two 
proclamations have been issued ; one 
on tlie 10th states, that a number of 
disorderly persons had, during the 
last four days, assembled .in a riotous 
and disorderly manner, and have been 
guilty of many acts of outrage, at¬ 
tacking the houses of loyal subjects 
(Lord Castlereagh, &cj in several 
parts of Westminster; for the dis¬ 
covery of which, five hundred pounds 
and a pardon is oftered. The second 
|>rf)clamation of the i2th iiist. offers a 
like sum to anyone discovering the 
persou who, about twelve o'clock on 
Monday night, April 5, fired a gun or 
pistol off, near Ensign John Stephen 
Cowell, of the Coldstream Foot 
Ouards, who was on duty in Old 
Palace Yard, while he was passing the 
passage near St. Margarers Church, 
A ball passed through the ensign's 
hat. 

Some ^ys Sifter^ when some obier- 
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yations by Mr. Whitbread irett misde 
jin the Commons, nelativc to 
ders committed by the tro^; the 
public first heard from the Treasnry 
Bench, that the patience of the troopa 
was socli as almost dwindled into pn- 
tillanimity. Near St JamesVitfeet, 
it was said twenty dischat^tes were 
made upon them by the populace, out 
of an alley, befote they fired once in 
return: however, it was not even pre¬ 
tended that one of these imaginary 
shots took place. Ah investigation 
on the part of government, it was then 
said, was goingon. A meeting of the 
electors ot Westminster on the 17th of 
April, was supposed to have been at¬ 
tended by 20,000 persons, who vo,te<l 
that a letter should be sent to Sir 
FVaiU’is Burdett in the Tower, and 
that tile following petition and re¬ 
monstrance should be sent to the 
Commons, which was accordingly 
brought up by Lord Cochrane the 
same day:— 

*** To the Honourable the Commons of 
f/ie United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Irelandf in Fariiament assembled. 

‘The Petition and Remonslrancc of 
the Inhabitant Houscholden of 
the City and Idbcrties of West¬ 
minster, assembk^d in New Pa¬ 
lace-yard, the I7th day of April, 
1810, by the appointment of 
Arthur Morris, Esq, the High 
Bailiff, in pursuance of a Requi¬ 
sition for that purpose. 

** We, the Inhabitant Ilouscholdcrs, 
Electors of the City and Liberties of 
Westminster, feet, most sensililv, the 
indignity offered to this city in the 
person of our beloved reprcbentalive, 
whose letter to us has fallen under the 
censure of your Honourable House | 
but which, so far fwm deserving that 
censure, oUght, in mir opinion, to 
have led your Honourable House to 
reconsider the subject which he haj 
so abiy, legally, and constitutionally 
discussed. We arc convinced that no. 
one ought to be prosecutor add Juror, 
judge or executioner, in hilown cause, 
much less to assume, accumulate, and 
exercise all those offices in bis own 
person. We are also convinced that 
the refusal of your Honourable House', 
to inquire into the conduct of Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Percteval, iheti 
two of his Majesty's ministers, when 
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distinctly charged with the sale a 
sati in your Honouraile Bouscp evi* 
dence ot which was offered at the bar 
by a member of your Honourable 
House; and the avowal in your Hon. 
House, “ that such practices fcere as 
notorious as the sun at noon dapp* prac-« 
tices, at the bare mention of which, 
the Speaker declared, that our an¬ 
cestors would have startled with in¬ 
dignation: and the committal of Sir 
F. Burdett to prison, enforced by mi¬ 
litary power, are circumstances which 
render evident the imperious neces¬ 
sity of an immediate reform in the 
representation of the peojde. We, 
therefore, most earnestly tall upon 
your Honourable House to restore to 
us our representative j and, according 
to'the notice he has given, to take 
the slate of the representation of the 
people into your serious considera¬ 
tion; a reform in which is, in our 
opinion, the only means of preserving 
the people from military despotism.” 
—Ordered to lie on the table. 

Letteb. 

Sir,— We nominated you io be 
our representative Without your know¬ 
ledge, and we elected you without 
your interference. We were confi¬ 
dent that you would perform the du¬ 
ties of a representative in parliament 
with ability and fidelity. In every 
rpspcct you have not only fulfilled, 
bift exceeded our expectations. We 
derive the utmost satisfaction from 
having pointed out to the nation the 
way to l>e fairly represented. Had it 
been possible that our example could 
have been foliow^cd, and a proper re¬ 
presentation of the people thereby 
produced, the scenes we have lately 
witnessed would not have disgraced 
our country. We understood the 
nobleness of your mind, and were con¬ 
fident that you would not deseeqd to 
barter your trust for a place under 
goveriiment, nor be the partisan or 
leader of those who support or reject 
measures just as they happen to be 
preposed on this or that side of the 
House, We feel the indignity that 
has been offered to you; but we are 
not surprised to find, that, when every 
excuse is made for public delinquents, 
*‘the utmost rigour ^s exercised gainst 
him who pleads for the ancient and 
cpsstlfuUonal rights of the people. 


You nobly slept forward in defence of 
a fellow-subject unjustly imprisoned^ 
^and you questioned, with great ability 
and knowledge of the laws, the war¬ 
rant issued/Upon that occasion. The 
House of Commons have answered 
your argument, by breaking into your 
house with a military force, seizing 
your person, and conveying you by a 
large body of troops to the Tower. 
Your distinction between pnci/eyycand 
potoer remains unaltered: the privi¬ 
leges of the House of Commons arc 
for the protection, not for the de¬ 
struction, of the people. We have 
resolved to remonstrate with the 
House of Commons, on the outrages 
committed under their oiiler, ana to 
call upon them to restore you to your 
seat in parliament, which the present 
state of the country renders more than 
ever necessar}’, for the furtherance of 
your aud our object, a reform in the 
representation in that House, While 
so many members are collected toge¬ 
ther by means '* which it is not neces¬ 
sary for us to describe,” we cannot but 
entertain the greatest apprehensions 
for the remainder of our liberties j 
and the cqiployment of a military 
force against one of their own body i"s 
but a sad presage of what may be ex¬ 
pected by those who might, like yoq, 
nave the courage to stand forward in 
defence of the rights of the people. 
When we reflect on your generous 
exertions to destroy the horrors of 
secret and solitary confinementj to 
mitigate the severity.of punishment 
in the army; to prevent the cashiering 
of its officers without cause assigned j 
to restore, for the comfort of the worn- 
out soldier, the public property con¬ 
veyed by a job to a private individual; 
to prevent the extension of the barrack 
system, the obvious effect of which is 
to separate the soldier from the citi¬ 
zen ; to prevent the introduction of 
foreign troops; to bring to light an 
atrocious act of tyranny, by which a 
British sailor was left to perish on a 
barren rock ;,and, above all, your un¬ 
remitted exertions to obtain a full, 
fair, and free representation of the 
people in parliament; when we re¬ 
flect on the firmness, (he unshaken 
constancy, which you liave invariably 
shewn * in evil report and goqd .re¬ 
port;* we are ea^er to exnress thu 
sentimems of grautude ai^ i^Uach- 
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mcnt to you with’ which we ere im¬ 
pressed} and we are convinced that 
those sentiments are not only felt by 
the inimbilants of this city, but-by 
every pehon throughout the land who 
is not interested in the continuance 
of public abuses.**' 

Letter from Sir Francis Burdett in 
Jieplj/ to his Constituents, 

Totoer, April 1810 . 
Sir Francis Burdett presents his 
respectful compliments to the High 
Bailiff of Westminster, and transmits 
to him his answer to the letter of the 
electors of that city, which be did him 
the honour to present to him thjs 
morning. 

Arthur Morris, Esq. High Bailiff 
for the City and Liberties of 
Westminster. 

Towert April ^0^ 1810 . 
Gentlemen—I f any thing could 
increase or confirm the constant re-^ 
solution of my life never to betray the 
confidence you have placed in me, it 
is the kindbesB a^d affection which 
your letter of the I7tli testifies to me, 
and the wisdom and propriety of your 
conduct at the late meeting. 

A scrupulous adherence to the com¬ 
mon law of tiiis land, and the wise 
(iTovisions of the ancient statutes, de¬ 
claratory of that law, which^ together, 
form what 1 understand by the con¬ 
stitution, raised ourcountry to an un¬ 
exampled height of happiness and 
prosperity; and in an exact propor¬ 
tion to the invasion and neglect of 
them has the country declined. 

fn defence of these laws and this 
constitution, [smile at any privation 
t<» which, personally, I may be sub¬ 
jected, thinking, as I do, that life can¬ 
not BO well and so happily, because it 
cannot be so honouraotyand usefully, 
expended, as in defence of this our 
best inheritance, and in the mainte- 
nanceof the good old cause, for which 
Hampden died in the held, and Sidney 
and Bussell on the scaffold. 

Laws, to be entitled to respect and 
willing obedience, must be pure— 
must come from a pure source—that 
is, from common consent; and through 
an uheorrupt channel—that is, an 
House of Commons freely elected by 
,, the people^ Moreover, they who pay 
the reckoning ought to examine and 
coatroul the account; and the oul^ 
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controul the people can have* is by a 
fair representaMon In i^aiilamenL'— 
The necessity of obtaining this check, 
by a constitutional reform, is now ac* 
knowledgcd by all, except those who, 
contrary to law, have possessed them¬ 
selves of a property in the House of 
Commons, by whom this land, this 
England— 

' ' ■■ this dear, dear land, 

Dear, for her reputation through the world. 
Is now leased out—i-—■■ ■ 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm; 
England, bound in with the triumphant 
sea, 

Whose rocky fhore beat back the envious 
surge 

Of watery Keptnne, is now boimd in with 
shame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment 
bonds. 

From this foul and traitorous traffic, 
our Borough-monger sovereigns de¬ 
rive an immense revenue, cruelly 
wrung from the hard hand of honest 
labour. I do, however, now entertain 
au ardent hope, that this degraded and 
degrading system, to which all ogr 
difficulties, grievances, and dangers 
are owing, will at length give way to 
tlie moderate, but determined, per¬ 
severance of a whole united people. . 

Magna Charta, and ,tbe old law of 
the land, will then resume their em¬ 
pire—Freedom will revive—and the 
caterpillars of the state, coiling them¬ 
selves up in their own, naturally, naA 
row sphere, will fa|l off and perish— 
property and political power, which 
the law never separates, will be re¬ 
united—the king replaced in the 
happy and dignified station, allotted 
him by the constitution—the people 
relieved from the bitterest of all curseB, 
the curse of Canaan (that of being the 
servants of servants), and restored to 
their just and indisputable rights. 

To thase gieat, important, and ne- 
' ccssary purpu5es no exertions of mine 
shall ever be wanting; without their 
attainment, no effort of mine can 
avail. . 

The people of England rmist speak 
out-^tliey must do DV)re—they must 
act; and if, following the example of 
the Electors of Westminster, they di> 
act in a firnr and regular manner, 
upon a concerted plan—ever keeping 
the law and constitution in view— 
they must fiiiaily succeed in recover- 
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tliat to which they are le^lly entitled 
*->the app^inti^nt of thet^ own guar- 
dfans add tmt^esj for ihe protection 
of their owtt liberty and property. 
They citbar do thkp or they muit in¬ 
evitably fail a sacrifice to one or the 
other of the tnost contemptible fac¬ 
tion* tbiU ever disgraced this or any 
Other country. 

The-question is now at issue; it 
must now he ultimately determined, 
whether we are henceforth to be 
slaves, or be freo. Hold to the laws— 
this great coqntry may recover for¬ 
sake them—and it will certainly pe¬ 
rish.—f am. Gentlemen,' your most 
obedient humble Servant, 

Francis Burdett. 
TJp the Electors of Westminster. 

A Coroner’s Inquest has been held 
at the King’s Head, Jainefi-street, 
Westminster, on the body of James 
Pledge, who died in Westminster- 
Hospital, in consequence of a wound, 
be received from a pistol, on Saturday 
night, the 7tb of April, discharged by 
a soldier of the Life Guards. The 
evidence was given principally by the 
companion of the deceased, who stated 
that about half-past ten he and the 
deceased we^e standing at the top of 
Church-court, leading into Jermyn- 
street, the street at this time having 
been nearly cleared of the people as 
far as the top of the Haymarkct. 
While they were standing peaceably 
this situation, two gentlemen ran 
Out of Piccadilly, and said, “ (be sol¬ 
diers arc coming;” they ran to the 
court; a soldier rode by the top of 
the court, but tgrniiig round, on 
seeing the people there, he levelled 
his putoi at them, and shot his com¬ 
panion. The evidence stated, that at 
the time the pistol was fired, there 
was not the least disturbance in the 
court,—Mr. White, Surgeon, of’Par¬ 
liament-street, who attended the de¬ 
ceased, stated that in passing up 
Y®rke-strect, St, dames’s-square, on 
Saturday night, he was met by some 
women running down the^treet, ex¬ 
claiming that a n:an was shot in Jer- 
inyn strtict. Mr. White saw a number 
of people assisting in canyingoflf the 
man, who was taken lo an apothecary’s 
h<>U3$e in the street; tluvt he went to 
the bouse andyound a hultet had en¬ 
tered the left side, which he discover¬ 


ed lyi^g neat' tfaf spine, from whence 
he extracted it. Mr, White sent the 
man to Westminster Hospital, where 
,/ery possible assistance was admi¬ 
nistered ; that fior three or four days 
the bad symptoms yielded to medical 
treatment, but that on Thursday 
se’nnight the patient began to sink, 
and expired the next day. The de¬ 
ceased was 18 years of age, the son of 
a bricklayer, residing in Yorke-street. , 
The jury returned a verdict of — 
Wiljkl Murder against a Life Guards¬ 
man unkmvvn. 

On Wednesday, April IS, a Co¬ 
roner’s Inquest was held at St. Tho¬ 
mas’s Hospital, on the body of Thomas 
Ebrall, who was killed in Mr. Good- 
eve’s shop, Mincing'lane, on Monday, 
the 9th instant. Mr. Goodevc stated, 
that when the first part of the soldiers 
had passed bis house, there were not 
more then twenty people assembled 
near his shop, and those were neither 
hissing nor throwing stones. As soon 
as the rear guard had passed his win¬ 
dow, four or five oi them turned 
round and fired: at this time he did 
not see any person near his shop. lie 
forced his family into the cellar. The 
deceased was standing by his side in 
the shop. He observed one soidicr in 
particular turn his horse round, and 
level his piece at his window; the 
window broke, and the glass hit his 
face; at the same instant the deceased 
fell.—Thomas Woolcot met witii tlic 
deceased at the corner of Mincing- 
lane, and stood witji him near the 
boot-maker’s shop. Ail was vciy 
quiet in that quarter. After the lear 
guard liad pas.sed, four or five of the 
soldiers turned round and fired; he 
by this time missed the deceased, and 
he supposed he must have gone into 
the shop. After the firing com¬ 
menced, every one near Mr. Good- 
eve’s shop went away, except himself 
and one or two others; he did not go, 
because he did not believe they weic 
firingwith ball. He stood against Mr. 
Gooaeve’s shop-window until a bajl 
struck it, and ou looking in, he saw a 
man lying on the floor wounded, 
whom he knew to be the deceased. 
At the time the pistol was fired, Iheie 
were not more than two beside him¬ 
self. Neither hissing, nor any other 
insult was otfered to the soldiers near 
Jiim, On going to procure a surgeon 
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to a»i*t Mr. Ebrallt another .pistol 
was iired. the ball from which passed 
so near him that he took shelter in a 
shop. He observed several of the 
soldiers with mud und dirt on them. 
The people assembled in Fenchurch- 
streett near Maijc-lane, he believed 
not to be more than from forty to fifty. 
The instant the soldiers began to tire, 
about half of the above number ran 
up $tar-court, and he saw one of the 
Life Guards go and deliberately fire 
upon it. Mr. Elliot, a druggist, who 
lives in Fenchurch-street, saw some 
of the mob with brick-bats, and saw 
them throw them at the soldiers, but 
this was not near the shop where the 
deceased was killeji^. He saw two sol¬ 
diers fire, when they bad nothing that 
he saw to fire at; and he had a strong 
suspicion that one of them '-"is the 
person that shot the deceased.—^Tho¬ 
mas Lycett was at a two-pair of stairs 
window j he saw seventeen or eighteen 
young men throw something at the 
soldiers, but this was not near where 
tile deceased was shot. Witness 
heard the soldiers who formed the 
rear guard repeatedly called on to 
join the ranks, but they did not obey. 
He noticed one foot passenger walking 
along very quietly, when one of the 
rear guard, apparently in a rage, 
levelled his pistol at him, and pull^ 
the trigger, but it missed fire; he then 
re-cocked it, and fired again at the 
passenger, hut fortunately missed him. 
'J'he bail went through the shop-win¬ 
dow of Mr. Phillips, an auctioneer. 
He proved that there was no disturb¬ 
ance at any time near, the shop of Mr. 
Goodeve, occasioned by the people. 
'—Mr. Thornton, Mr. Swan, and Mr. 
Wilson, of Fenchurch-street, corfo-' 
borated the evidence of Mr. Lycett— 
Mr. Shelton summed up the evidence, 
and laid much stress on the evidence 


of Mr«OQo4eve^ wb# )n4 
sworn tha^ a pwticutir Kudier 
fired into the snop, when there 
appai;ent cause to justify it. Tm 
jury retired for about five mittotess 
and brought in a verdict of 
murder agdimt a soldier in the rear ^ 
the Life Guards^ that passed threi^h 
Fentthurch-sireet, about one on 

Monday, thefith of AprtL 


Deaths ik akd near London. 

Aged 56, Mr. William Howell, up- 
wards of twenty years master of Gar* 
raway*s coffee-house. Mr. Howell, by 
habits of industry and attention, raised 
himself from narrow circumstances to 
a state of comparative opulence. His 
manners, however, were still unaSbet- 
ed, and his toqgue was truly the Index 
of his mind. 

Mr. H. Cavendish, worth one pil¬ 
lion two hundred thousand pounds^ 
seven hundred thousand of which are 
beoueathed to Lord George Caven¬ 
dish, two hundred thousand to thfS 
Ear! of Besborough,and the remainder 
in legacies to other branches of the 
Devonshire family. He was the 
largest holder of Bank Stock in Eng¬ 
land. 

Mr. Gilbert Pidcoc\, of the Me- 
nagewc, Exeter 'Chan^, aged 

inCharlei-street,St.JamesVsquare, 
aged 51, John Hoppoer, Esq. one of 
the Royal Academicians. TfaePrince 
of Wales has been pleased to appoint 
W. Owen, Esq. to be portrait-painter 
to bis Royal Highness in bis rooiB« 

.At Su Martin's watch-liou^ the 
celebrated and well-knowDi character# 
Sir Harry Dimsdale, many years repre¬ 
sentative for the ancient borough of 
Garrett. 

Mr, W. Justins, printer of “ The 
County Chronicle.” 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 

BERKSHi RE. sessed Tax Acts, Mr. Deaoe#«of Wal- 

A T a tneeting of gentlemen and thaih, was unanimously called to 

freeholders of this county, to chair./The several obnoxious clanies 
take into consideration the propriety were then read, and ditGUised.*-*(^ 
of voting an address to George Van- the clause. res|»eeting Surveyors aflV 
sittart and Charles Dundas, Esqrs. the Inspectors, the meeting were of opih 
county Members, to beg their en- nion, that Surveyors ought toI m ipwi 
deavours to get repealed or amended sidents in their districts, and rec^vo 
iftyeral oppressive clauses in the As* a salary, aud by no tneapi have paiHP 
Universal Mag. VoL. Xill. dX < 
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eitotibtt in &£ tulrcliirgfr— they should 
tkm sh diEi^h to irt-^pect anessmePts* 
ehd th ute their authority in obtain- 
fhg full and petfcKt returns. Their 
duly should be, if they see reason to 
object to any retbrn, "to wait on the 
party, and give notice, if it is not 
athabded, they must apply to the 
chttnintsnionSrrs, where the defaulter 
should he liable to a moderate hne, or 
surcharge for the subject omitted. 
Surveyor* to be subject to a fine for 
a wanton or vexatious suinmnns or 
stircharge- Inspectors should he al¬ 
together removed as useless, vexatious, 
and expensive characters. 

Died,] At Wallingford. William 
^^ayne. Esq. seven times mayor, and 
father of tlie corporation of that bo¬ 
rough. Under a gradual decay of 
bodily health, sustained a mind 
that was at all times firm and serene; 
with pious resignation to the will of 
God, and huniblQ confidence in his 
Redeemer, he yielded to the last con¬ 
flict of suffering natu^c^ in the 66th 
year of his age. Benevolent as a man, 
upright as a magistrate, affectionate 
lis a relation, and orderly as a Chris¬ 
tian ; the loss of such -a character, and 
such he was, is duly regretted in the 
town, and by the established church, 
of which he was a faithful member. 

, H]^B£rORD8HlR£. 

° The inhabitants of ^rcytrcc have 
voted six pieces of plale to as many 
commissionters of that county under 
the Property Tax Acts, as have pa- 
trjoticaliy refused to put in practice 
the rttreipective aurcAar^et of the in¬ 
spector, ny submitting an appeal to 
the Barons of the Exchequer, who 
dedded ** that thv-* agents of the re¬ 
venue had no power to re-open, at 
any irtdefttilte period,, a tax account, 
which, according to every known and 
legal form, had been previously com¬ 
pleted and filled.'* 

KENT. 

The schools established in this 
cdumy, ppop the priucipies^f Joseph 
Lancaster, increase astonishingly. 
That at Dover, estabitshed by J. Jack- 
ton, Ehq. Kat already been productive 
df much good. The children, mostly 
Mongina to tea^fariog people, it was 
said» ** it yo|i can bring them boys 
into ordef, you can do any tbin^.*' 
Thh, iiovt«Eet:,wa8acqpmpii&hed with 


ttnali exertion by one of J. Lancaster's 
lids, only seventeen years of age. 
This school consists of more than too 
boys, many of whom have learnt to 
read and write. The cities of Can¬ 
terbury and RocbHter have followed 
Jbese examples. Th the first, what is 
called ** A Royal Free School,** bat 
been established, with the sanction of 
the mayor, aldermen, the members, 
and deputy-lieutenant of the county. 
Among the subscribers are General 
Cartwright, aid-du-catnp to the King, 
and several military officers. Here 
the children amount to 400. Af Ro¬ 
chester thenumber of children amount 
to above half of the former; but great 
credit is due to the committee for 
their philanthropic zc|l inpromoting 
the eaucatiou or the poor, by precept 
and example. 

tAKCASHlRE. 

« A great improvement has receiitlv 
been made in the cultivation of maish 
and moss lands in the townships of 
Overton, Middleton, HeatoO, and 
Heysham, from the discovery of a bed 
of sea sand, of an unknown depth, ly¬ 
ing about three feet below the surface 
of the earth. The farmers dig pits in 
the fi>rm of marl-pits, and after taking 
off* the soil and a stratum of blue clay, 
about two feet and a half deep, they 
arrive at the sand, which, being spread 
upon the surface of the earth, mixes 
with, and loosens the soil before it is 
too stiff for agricultural purposes, and 
converts it into the best kina of arable 
land, being capable of bearin'' four or 
five successive crops of grain without 
manure. 

Died.] Alexander Douglas, E>q. 
of the Old-hall, near Nlanchestei. 
His ancestor Alexander Douglas, of 
Reath,' near Yorkshire, whose posses¬ 
sions in that county were granted 
to him by James 1. on his coming 
into England. He raised and equip¬ 
ped, at his own expence, a troop of 
horsemen for the service of Charles 1. 
On his march bO join the royal forcefi, 
by a detacbment from Cromwdi's 
army, be was intercepted, «fid made 
prisoner. Having effected hit escape 
into one of his own woods, ^ was 
there, for a long time, concealed atfd 
supported by a foithfat servant. Af¬ 
ter the restoration of Charles fl. many 
but fruitless applicatioHs were made 
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to that uQirateful monarch for the 
recovery of his ctinfiscat^ estates. 
Kir. Douglas, on the female side, was 
descended from Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester and Lord 
Chancellor of England. Hts mother, 
the last surviving relative of his bloocj, 
was daughter to Mr, Gardiner, of 
Healing, near Croydon in Surrey; 
which mansion was originally built 
by the Bishop, and to which Queen 
Elizabeth, in one of her progresses, 
on a visit to that palace, gave the 
name of Heating, or All Heal, from 
the salubrity of the spot. Sand-place, 
near Dorking, was also a mansion of 
the above gentleman, whose sister was 
married to the Right Hon. Arthur 
Onslow, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. The only surviving bro¬ 
ther is the Rev. James Douglas, well 
known by his valuable publications, 
the Nenia Britannica,** ** Theory 
of the Earth," ** Treatise on Celts,# 
&c. &c. 

NORFOLK. 

Died.} Aged 79t Mr. HenryTjltiey, 
ofHarleston, Norfolk, upwards of 40 
years master of the Mathematical 
School in that town, which he con¬ 
ducted with a most conscientious re¬ 
gard for the improvement and future 
welfare of his pupils; and in honour 
to the memory of this worthy man, 
some of the first mathematicians of 
the present day received their rudi¬ 
ments of education under his care, 
fie was of a very humane and chari¬ 
table disposition; and in his religious 
principles firmly attached to the 
church of England. No man ever 
lived more respected, nor died more 
sincerely regretted. Mr.Tilney was 
descended from an ancient family of 
that name in Norfolk, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died,^ Deborah Derby, widow of 
Samuel Derby, of Colcbrook Dale, 
Shropshire, aged about 58. This 
worthy woman had been a very ac- 
ceptabl^inister among the Society 
of Frierms for 30 years, and had de¬ 
voted herself to promote the cause of 
religion and virtue with unremitting 
ml; but she was hy no means fet¬ 
tered by any sectarian prejudices; for* 
believing that **the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation, hath ap¬ 
peared unto all men,"* it was her ear¬ 


nest labour and deu*^ that «)i^ 
would attend to this divine 
conform their lives and action'* tp 
pure teachings; fur^ie believed 
“ in every nation, kindred, tuoguo, 
and people, those who fear God ana 
wish rigtiteousiiess are accepted of 
him." This enlarged view of the 
Christian dispensation induced her to 
appoint religious meetings in her tra¬ 
vels among her friends (which were 
very frequent), for those of other soci¬ 
eties, which were often very large; and 
the love of the gospel, with which she 
was eminently endued, rendered her 
services particularly acceptable a- 
mong those who did not profess with 
her. She paid a religious visit to the' 
meetings of the Friends jn America 
(leaving the plenty and accommoda¬ 
tions of this world, in which she 
abounded), with earnest desires to 
promote the great cause of Christia¬ 
nity in those remote regions. Her 
whole life was devoted to this one ob¬ 
ject; but in the midst of her religious 
engagements she preserved so^nuch 
calmness, meekness, and resiguatini^ 
that she irresistibly engaged the afiec- 
tions of those who were favoured with 
her company. The last time the wri¬ 
ter of this saw her, was at her own 
abode at Colebrook Dale, five months 
ago. He, with others, break^led 
with her; and after breakfast a chap¬ 
ter in the Holy Scriptures was read 
(a practice much recommended bv 
the Society of Friends); after whicn 
she addressed the company io a very 
solemn and affectionate manner, f^he 
bad been for some time in a declining 
state of health, and w&s apprehensive 
of her approaching dissolution, which 
she waited for with bumble resigna¬ 
tion, praying that He whom she nad 
earnestly endeavoured to serve would 
supptirt her to the end; and at length 
she gently sunk into the arms of death, 
as i^ asleep. 

SOHERSETSHiat. 

The following is an eittrat^t of a 
letter, dated Kingsdowue, Hear Bris¬ 
tol, April 17 

** Sir Vicary Gibbs, the 
General of England and Recorder of 
Bristol, Ims arrived in Xhh city, to 
the purpose of presiding in his o|B- 
eial capacity at our arises* Ahoat 
the middle of the Igst week,« lelto 
cX g 
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Vai thrust uii<!er the Council House 
door, containing sentiments of the 
strongest nature', and yesterday morn¬ 
ing our chief magistrate received one 
si^ed by six fictitious names, de¬ 
claring that a secret society existed, 
■who had resolved that Sir Vicary 
should not come into the city alive, 
or, if he did chance to escape, that 
their vengeance would reach him cie 
he quitted tlie town; tliis letter was 
forwarded to Sir Vicary Gibbs, with 
areqiiest from the mayor, that he would 
enter early, inconsequence of which 
he arrived here full three Itours sooner 
than usual, and in disi;uise—Wliat a 
dignified Situation for the Attorney- 
General !!! LetteVs were posted about 
the city, in which his votes on the 
Duke oY Yorke’s business, the Wal- 
cheren expedition, and Sir Francis 
Burdetfs committal, were stated as 
recoinniendations to bis fellow-citi¬ 
zens, and entreating them to pay him 
proper respect; this, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, only served to fan the flame, 
and when the recorder anived, about 
half-past four, he was received with 
one universal hiss, execrations poured 
in from all quarters, and the air rang 
iVith cries of “ Burdettfor everbut 
our magistrate^ having enforced the 
attendance of a large body of con¬ 
stables, no personal violence was at¬ 
tempted. He then proceeded to ^he 
Guildhall, opened the court, and ad¬ 
journed to the Council House, from 
Whence the cavalcade removed to the 
Mayoralty House in Queen-square, 
accompanied by the bowlings of the 
mob: when they reached that place, 
dvster-shells and other missile articles 
were thrown at the carriage inclosing 
the Attorney-General, who hung back 
In a corner. On descending from the 
c^riage, many stones^ were hurled 
from the mob, one which nearly 
struck Sir Vicary on the head, and 
aftpf they bad proceeded to' the in¬ 
terior of the mansion, several windows 
were broke; a large of additional 

constables were sworn in, which served 
to keep the populace in awe, but ip 
the interim the Council House was 
attacked, and all the windmys broke; 
the Guildhall shared the same fate, 
and all the lamps in the principal 
streets were demolished. Our cor¬ 
poration has issued a proclamation, 
offering a rewtird oT fifty irnunds for 
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the discovery of pffenders. The At¬ 
torney-General slept out of town last 
night, at his brother* house, Red- 
land.” 

Died,"] At a very advanced age. 
Dame Barbara Mostyn, only daughter 
and sole heiress of Sir George Browne, 
hart, of Kiddingtpn, in Oxfordshire, 
by Lady Barbara Lee, lister to the 
Earl of Litchfield. IJcr Ladyship 
was first married to SirEdwaid Mos¬ 
tyn, hart. ofTalacre, in Flintshire, by 
whom she bad the present baronet. Sir 
Pvers Mostvn, and Charles Browne 
Mostyn, of Kiddington-housc. By her 
second liusbcinci, Edward Gove, esq. 
of Barrow-coil 1 1, wear Bristol, whom 
she has suivived some years, she lia^ 
left, likewise, two sons, William Gore 
Langton, esq. of Newton-paik, near 
Bristol, M. P. and Colonel of the Ox¬ 
fordshire Militia, and the Rev. Charles 
Gore, of Basing-park, in Hampshire. 
Her Ladyship was paternally descend¬ 
ed fioin a younger bunber of the fiist 
Lord Viscount Montague, of Cow¬ 
drey house, Sussex ; which noble and 
ancient family became extinct in the 
male line by flic untimely death of the 
last Viscount, a few yeais since, in 
venturously attempting to shoot the 
falls of Schauffhausen, in Switzeiland. 
The active benevolence of Lady 
Mostyn, and the unatVected politeness 
of her manners, endeared lier to all 
who had the pleasure of knowing her; 
and after her increasing age and its 
consequent infirmities confined her to 
anartow circle of acquiiintanee, the 
ease and vivacity of lier cpi'-tolary 
correspondence rendeied her letters 
highly acceptable to distant friends. 
She retained her faculties unimpaired 
almost to the last; and exchanged 
this life for a beuer, full of years, re¬ 
spected and beloved. Her lemains 
were deposited in the famil)-\ault in 
Kiddington church. 

SUFFOLK. 

At Ipswich, William Bec- 
stoD Coyte, M.U. F.L.Si He united, 
to a benevolent disposition, much 
urbanity of manners. He published, 
in J79fl, a work entitled, “ Hortus 
Botanicus GippoVicensis; or, a Cata¬ 
logue of the Plants, &c. cultivated in 
the Botanic Garden at Ipswicti to 
which was^ added, some judicious ob¬ 
servations on Suflblk grg^ses. 
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DEATH abroad. 

Died.2 On the 7th of March. Ad¬ 
miral Lord Collingwood. The Ne- 
reus frigate arrived on Monday, April 
17th at Portsmouth from Gibraltar. 
His lordship died on board his flag¬ 
ship the Vil(e de Paris, off Minorca, 
from whence she sailed on the pre¬ 
ceding day on her wav to England. 
Lord Collingwood had been seriously 
indisposed for several inontlis, and re¬ 
cently obtained leave to come home 
for the purpose of re-establishing his 
health. Sir C. Cotton was appointed 
to succeed him in the command of 
the fleet on the Mediterranean station. 


Lord CoUin|^ood succeeded Lord 
Nelson in this station, and for the last 
five years, he had scarcely set foot on 
shore. For his services in the battle 
of Trafalgar, in which he was second 
in command, his Majesty conferred 
on him the rank of a Saron. His 
lordship, had nearly attained his 60th 
year, and was born in the county of 
Northumberland; he died of a stop¬ 
page of the pylorus, or inferior aper¬ 
ture of the stomach, and for some 
time was incapable of taking any sus¬ 
tenance whatever. [For the life and 
portrait of the gallant Admiral. *ee 
Universal Maga^^ine for March IHD6.1 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

Mauch 25, to April 24, 1810, inclusive^ 

I^Ej. traded ffom the London (Uizette.'] - TheSnltcIlors* Names are ietuteen Parentheses. 


A dams E. G. High-streat, St. Mary- 
le-bonne, apoihooary, (Uecket |tn<l 
Co Kroad-street). AiKlcrson G. and Eadcs 
G.H. BridgC'yard Whaif, Tooloy street, 
merchants, (Palmer and Co. Cc>|nliall-co.f. 
Addis (L New ItosweU-cnurt, money-scri¬ 
vener, (Himlman, Dyer’s-couit). 

Bennett T. Liverpool, merchant, (Win- 
dle, dohn-stieit, Bedfoid-row). Boyd T. 
Mmda-hill, Edgware-road, shojiLceper, 
(Jeves, Charlottosstreot). Brandon 1 and 
Cortissos S. LeadeiihaU-street, merchaids, 
(Swain & Co. Old Jewry). Ball J. Adam- 
street, Adelphi, auctioneer, (Greenhill, 
Gray’B-hin-sqvwre) Banton E. Walsall, 
Stafford, sadlfzr’s ironmonger, (Turner and 
Co. Bloomsbury-square). Baker J. Sea- 
coal-lane, press-joinor, (Hud?>©n, Wink- 
worth'buildings). Brown H. W. Lambeth- 
merchant, (ILII, RoiuLlanc). Burt W. 
oU-merchant, (Sherwood, Cushion-court) 
Barber Wm. Alnwick, Northumberland, 
brewer, (Flexney, Chanccry-lanc). 

Clonney N, Liverpool, merchant, (Mid- 
dlecroft, Gray’s-inn). Chapman W. Be- 
verley, linen-draper, (Hall, Beverley). 
Collens W. Fransham, near Farnham, 
potter, (Turner, Edward-street, Cavendish- 
square). Cox J. and Smith J. Manches¬ 
ter, auctioneer, (Willis and Co Waraford- 
court). Cox K. Olveston, shopkeeper, 
(Meredith and Co. LincotnVlnn). Castle 
A. FurnivaJVliin, money-scrivener, (Hill, 
Rood-lane). 

Dailey C. Manchester, lace-manufactu¬ 
rer, (Willis,Wamford-court). Dongwonh 
j. Grove-str. Commercial-road, and Amer 
T. Stepney, builders, (Rutson, Welklosa- 
sq.). DasisW. Cradley,Worcester,gun-bar¬ 
rel-maker, (S^trojig and Co LineoiiPs Inn). 


Drury W. Canterbury, victualler, (Wim- 
burn and Co. Chancery-lane). Davies J, 
Ledbury, glass and earthenwarcmoti, (Pew- 
tris^, GrayVInn). Dixon M. Borough- 
High-street, hop-merchafit,-(Day and Co. 
Lime-street). Davis J. Hereford, oornfac- 
tor, (Brown and Co. Gray's-Inn). 

' Fallon A. Hart-street, wine-merchant, 
(Chapman and Co. St. Mildred's-court). 
Fore.stJ. Chester, cotton-dealer, (Avison, 
Hanover-st. Liverpool). FiWes H. Upton- 
npon-SeuTn, builderf (Whitcombe Sc Co. 
Gloucester). Fleming H. Hanway-street, 
jeweller, (Hodgson,ClemenlVlimy Felton 
J. West Thurrock, Eesex, baker, mubrey, 
TookeVcoun). Foulkes J. Macl^ey- 
road, builder, (Rutson, Weliclose-square). - 
Foy W. Beech-street, linen-diaper, (Nind, 
Tbrugniortuit-street). FairMd J. and J. 
Buckley, laverpool, merchainsi (Black- 
stock, St. MildredVeourt). 

Gough W. Cranbourne-street, mercer, 
(Turner, Edward-stroet). GorsuehT. Pe- 
ter-street, cheesemonger, (Pullen, Fore-st.). 
Griffiths W. Westwood, Wilts, dyer, ( WiL 
iiarns, Red Lion-square). 

Horwood J. Woodchester-Park-Mlil, 
Gloucester, miller, (Whitcombc and Co. 
SerieanPs-lnn). Hamilton J. Bristol, mer¬ 
chant, (Tarrant, Chancery-lane). .Hooker 
T. Mary-le-bonne-street, grocer, (Steven- 
ton, Checquer-court). De la Hault C> 
biimingham, Spanish leathq|r'dii«feer,(Ro»‘ 
ser and Co. Bartleu*B-build{t^g^. H^t S. 
Manchester, grocer, (Wilson, Grev|Re-ft.). 
Henaelt G. Little Fast-cheap, underwriter, 
(Bherwood, Cushion-oourt). Hartley J. 
Manchester, grocer, (Kay and Co. Mark 
Chester). Hem W, Hlncksey, Berki^ vic¬ 
tualler. Haitiaon O. ManehesMr, giet- 
chant, (Bir^Uj Bond-court, WaR^r^}. 
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Ingham F. Norland, Halifax, clothier, 
(Willifl and Co. Wamford-court). Rene 
(!<* Joachim L. BowIing-green-4>uUdiag8, 
(Wadeson and Co. Au&tin>friars). 
liin'Mio.r Kent^road, broker, (Briant, Cop- 
lIiU'l i‘ '.(ft). 

Kiuse A. Union-court, Broad-street, mer- 
c'lnnt^ (Palmer and Co. Copthall-court). 
Kin»» W. BreamVbuUdmgA,cabinet-maker, 
{Wdshrough, Wamford-court. Knight J. 
Wilts, clothier, (Jams6,Gray*&-lnn-8quare). 

Littlejohn J. J. Gosport, mercer, (Blcas- 
dale, New-Inn). Lloyd W. Chester, chair- 
maker, (Milne and (?o. Temple) Long J. 
l^eptford, victualler, (Pcar&on, Elm-court). 
Lucas J. Bromsgrove^ Worcester, dealer in 
timber and malt, (J. and W. Richardson, 
New-Inn). Luke T, Pxoter, brewer, 
(Loxley, Cheapside). Lomas O. Waiford, 
corn merchant, (Francis and Co. New-s>q.). 

Moore H. RadcUfFe-highway, ’victualler, 
(rothergill, ClifFord’S'lnn). Moseley D. 
Wakefield, innkeeper, (Clarkson, Essex- 
street). Moioy J. Moqmouth-str clothes- 
saiesman, (Coote, Austm-friars). Maggs 
G. Bristol, linen-draper, (Tilson, Chaihain- 
place). Mellor S. E. Liverpool, cotton- 
dealer, (A visan, Hanover-strect, Liverpool). 
Mayhew R Stuiton, Suffolk, miller, (Tay- 
lot, Southampton-buildings). Maclean X 
Old Change, victualler, (Howell, Sion Col¬ 
lege-gardetis). Marshal C. Ratcliffe-squ. 
mariner,(Sherwood,Cushion-court). Mor¬ 
ris J. Maple,i, boal-buUder, (Willis and Co. 
Wamford-court). 

Pawlett D. Nottingham, tallow-chan¬ 
dler, (Bromley and Co. Holborn-court). 
Parkin J. Sheffield, innkeeper, (Chambre, 
Chapel-street, Bedford-row). Pearson J. 
Bath, hosier, (Shephard and Co. Bedford- 
row). Potter -W. Nottingham, grocer, 
(Taylor, Field-court,GrayVlnn). Palmer 
T. Bristol, jeweller, (Gabell, Lincoin*s- 
Inn) PhillipsF. Shaftesbury, shopkeeper, 
(Pearson & Son,Pump-court). Perkins A. 
Stamford, grocer, (Thompson, Stamford). 
Prance G. Swansea, ImenAlrapcr, (Jenkins 


and Co. New-lnn). Page J. Hornsey, 
butcher, (Platt, i[[anliel(Lcourc). 

Riddiford W. Uley, Gloucester, clothier, 
(Price and Co. LincoInVInn). Roo<eJ. 
Liverpool, meithant, (Windle, John-str.). 
Reynolds W. Cheshunr, (Coppard, Baptist- 
Chambers). Rippuii T. Horuton, coufec-. 
tioner, (Rippon, London-road). Russell 
W.G. Fleet market, dealer and chapman, 
(Daleton, TookVeourt). R'>bertson R. 
Stourbridge, druggist, (Strong and Co. Lin¬ 
coln's Inn). Rady G. Great St. Helen's 
Chambers, merchant, (Druce Billiter-sq.). 

Spencer W. F. Gosport, mercer, (Dyne, 
SerjeantVInn). Smythe R. Tottenham, 
money-scriveher, (Winbolt, Fore-street). 
Stevens J. and Baker E- Whitcombe-str, 
brewers, (Reynolds, Casile-street). Serres 
J. T. Queen-etreet, piciure-frame-dealer, 
(Warrand and Co. Castle-court). Shafe 
J. Shoe-lane, copper plate-maker, (Pullen, 
Fore-street). Sturley T. Swaffham, Nor¬ 
folk, upholder, (Sweet and Co. King's- 
Bench-Walks) Stafford A.Stealey-bridge, 
Ashion-under-Line, shopkeeper, (Clarke 
and Co. Chancery-lane). Scott A. and 
PurvesT. St.Mary-Axe, merchants,(Hack- 
ett. Chancery-lane). 

Taylor D. Gjcat Totham, Esisex, grocer, 
(Carter, Staple-Irm) Taylor T. City-road, 
victualler, (Allingham, St JohnVsquare). 
Taylor D. Mile-end-roaii, cabinet maker, 
(West, Red Lion street), 

Vaughan J. Braunston-quay, near Da- 
veniry, merchant, (Masson, Cburch-rovr, 
Newington-^Butts). 

White A. Westmorland-place, merchant, 
(Hughefi and Co. KingVBench-Walk) 
Wharton G. Northowram, calico-manufac¬ 
turer, (Evans, Hatton-garden). Waller 
T. Canterbury-place, Lambeth, tallow- 
chandler, (Meymoit,, Burrow*s-buildtngs). 
West U. Oxford-street, draper, (Mason, 
Foster-lane). Wagner F. Uxbridge, clo¬ 
thier, (Gale and Son, Bedford-street).*- 
Whitehead T. and T. Failsworth, cotton- 
manufacturer, (Willis aitd Co. Wamford- 
court). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


Grand Junction Canal, $50/. per share. 
Wilts and Be^ksdjtto, 5G/. ditto. 
Kennet and Avon ditto, 46/. ditto. 
Huddersfigld ditto, 40/. ditto 
Lancaster ditto, S5/. 10a. ditto 
Grand Surrey ditto, 60/. ditto. * 
Croydon ditto, 50/ ditto 
‘Imperial Fire Insurance, 75/. ditto 
Globe Fveand Liie ditto, t26/. ditto 


ApnlliX, 18iA. 

Albion ditto, 60/. ditto 

Rock Life Assurance, 6#. per share prea. 

London Dock, IdO/. per cent. 

West-lndia ditto, 175/. ditto. 

East India ditto, 133/. ditto. 

Conamcr^al 92/. per share preiq. 
£ut London Water Works, R3S/. per ih. 
West Middlesex ditto, IBO/. ditto 
Kent ditto, 43/. per sl^re prem. 


L. Wolf* and Co. Canai^ Dockg Sr Steck Brokers 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


T he continuauce of warm suachine has entirely changed die appeftiii|i(ie r>f the 
grfliiit occasioned by the long prevalence of cold easterly winds and sharp frosty 
nights. Vegetation, in general, which had been considerably Checked by the same- 
causes, has also put on a r^w appearance. The sowing of spring wheat has eommetic^ 
favourably. The importaiiona of grain stock from the comment, particularty froti* 
France, continue, and have lately been upon the incr^c. In the corn marlMts, th*' 
fluctuations in the prices have not been remarkable: wheat fetches from 68s. to 8(^^. 
per quarter; rye, 408. to 52s.; barley, 30s. to 4Bs.: oats, 22s. to 30s. 

The ewes have, in general, larob^ down pretty favourably, from the season li'Mir 
mostly mild. Fattening stock continue high in price. Sheep have not been <o 
roui in the markets as might hate been expected; mutton, of course, continues : 

Hay remains high in price, fetching from 4!. lOs. to 61.10s. per load. 

Price of meat in Smithheld Market:*—Beef, 4s. 8d. to 6s. Od.Mutton, 4^. 8d. to 
Cs. Od.;—Veal, 65. Od, to 7s, (M.Pork, Ss. Od. to 7s. Od. 

ilftdd/eiex, April 25. 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

BytheWinchc8tcrQuartcrof8BusheIs,andofOATMEALperBollofi40lL8. 
Averdupoii, from the Returns received in the Week endea April 14,1810. 


INLAKD COUNTIES. 


Middsx. 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

Huntin. 

Noitha. 

Rutland 

Leicest 

Notting. 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Herefor 

Wor’st. 

Warwic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Montgo 

Radnor. 


Wheat 

Kye 

Barley 

3. d. 

s. d. 

8. d 

107 8 

52 0 

41 0 

tlO 8 

50 0 

44 8 

98 2 

58 G 

44 4 

105 4 

63 5 

44 8 

103 2 


42 10 

108 0 


46 4 

95 6 


46 0 

99 8 

62 1 

46 2 

98 10 

60 6 

45 8 

91 0 


46 6 

104 5 


48 n 

111 4 

79 1 

59 11 

116 8 

57 6 

49 6 

117 4 

52 8 

54 11 

117 4 


54 8 

109 2 


47 6 

112 7 


40 8 

114 7 


41 8 

107 4 

t 

41 6 

116 9 

86 4 

49 7 

107 5 


.53 7 

fl22 3 


53 b 


Oats 

s. d.j 

32 
35 
SI 
30 

25 4i 
24 

26 
29 
28 1 

29 

34 

35 

33 1 
37 
35 
.34 
33 

32 

33 
2 / 

28 

30 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Essex. 

Kent ... 

Sussex •••••• 

Sufiblk . 

tC/ftinbnd^c • • • • 
N^irfolk ...... 

Lincoln . 

York . 

Durham ...... 

Northumberland 
Cumberland .. 
Westmorland . . 
Lancaster 
Cheiiter 
Flint .. 
Denbigh 
Anglesea ...... 

Carnarvon .... 

Merioneth .... 

Cardigan. 


• • •. 


• • • 


Average of England and IVales, 
Wheat 1U4 b. lid ; Rye 58s 3d.; Barley] 
47s. 4d-; Dats 28s .3d.; Beans 
60s. lid.; Pease 57 b. 2d. Oatmeal 
48i. 9d. 


Pembroke . •.. 

B8 

t' 

V 

Carmarthen.... 

104 

8 

Glamo^n .... 

no 

3 

Gloucester 

127 

0 

Somerset...... 

120 

4 

Monmouth .... 

124 

3 

Devon . 

111 

11 

Cornwall . 

107 

11 


Dorset 

Hants 


3 

4 

9 

6 

7 


Wheat 
s. d 
103 A 
99 
106 
99 
102 

95 
91 2 
86 
99 3 
82 

96 8 
102 0 

99 3 
96 0 
107 0 
107 2 


94 4 
94 8 
94 0 


116 

113 


C 

0 


Rye 
s. d. 
47 0 
58 0 


50 8 

at 0 

40 0 
50 8 

62 7 

do 0 

64 0 











' 








a 

0 

9 

3 


Badey 

B. 

44 
41 
43 

40 

37 

35 

38 

39 
51 

41 

50 

51 


53 10 
56 6 
59 2 
68 7 


Oats. 


47 
50 
39 

43 
00 
64 
47 

50 

51 
49 

44 10 
47 d 
47 


4 

2 

9 

0 

8 

2 

5 

4 


BILL of MORTAUTY, from MARCH 28, to APRIL 24, 1810. 


CHRISTSNBO. 


BUSIED. 


Males 6461,0*,. Males, 698 K*-. 
Females 639 \ Females 6l7 J 


Peck Loaf, 5s 2d .5<.2d. 5s.2d 5t 2d. 
Salt, 2di. per bushel, 4} pet tb. 


• ' 

2 and 5 - 120 


5 and 10 - A3 

1 

10 and 20 - 37 

s 

k20 and 30 84 

£ 

SO and 40 « 133 


40 and 30 - 151 


50 and 60 129 


80 and 
JO and 
60 and 


s. 

d. 

32 

8 

31 

3 

80 

0 

30 

0 

20 

4 

25 

3 

£2 

0 

24 

9 

28 

3 

27 

6 

20 

8 

29 

n 

439 

6 

30, 

» 8 

26 

0 

21 

0 

24 

4 

26 

8 

19 It 

IB 

0 

17 

10 

26 

ff 

21 

8 

20 

0 

24 

.5 


■M. 

3l 

3 

). 

w 

) - 

99 

) . 

99 

) . 


f - 

8 
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K.B. In the S per-Cent Cots^s the and Price of each cUj is glT(»i; in the other Stocks the on fy. > 

FOHTU^E and Co. Stock-brokers ind General Agents, No. IS, Cbndiill. 
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** We sliall never envy the himours which wit and learning t^tgin in any htber 
eauie, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to tUtue, 

and confidence to truth.'*— >Da. Johnson. • 

\ > 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ‘ 


Cantoks of ScAVOAL, Of RuLEs /or. 
'^lasting the Reputation, degrad* 
tag the Person, and calummaiing 
/AelNTENTiONS^fl Young Girli 
accurately taken doxvr^ from exist* 
ing J*e»iio/e Practice. 

» V 

To the Editor of the Uaiversal Mag, 
Sir, 

T he “ Directions to Servants," 
written by Swift, are wi^l 
known, and sufficiently admired as 
an admirable snecimen of reproof, 
couched beneatn the simular of ad¬ 
vice. The ingenious Mr< Edwards 
also, whose Canons of Criti^m gave 
such offence to Warburton, that ha 
abused him with coarse and heavy 
xnnlice n a note on t||iei49*unciad, is 
no unsuccessful effort in the same 
kind of composition, though its ob¬ 
ject cannot be considered so laudable 
as the writing of the Dean of Sf. Pa¬ 
trick’s. The one amuse& us by skilful 
irony directed to a subject, at most, 
but very unimportant; while the 
other employs as vigorous (perhaps 
more vieoruus) a w^eapon to encoun¬ 
ter a real grievance in society. 

I^t me not, however, be accused 
of presuno'ption, if I assert the supe¬ 
riority of the present topic even over 
that of Swift’s. The insolence, the 
indolence, the prodigalitv; and the 
vices of a menial iftoy t e ^obviated 
wholly, and can always be partially 
redressed; but the rancour of a slan- 
^ous toi^ue, i'hocan controul ? It 
is a moral pesiilenoe which infects all 
Ifae sources of tlic mind’s fblictCy, 
lows ^ssention between man and 
■nan, fills taenyies with discord and 
^lousy, oxkI subverts the whole pur- 
pose pr sockd life. What I have 
Ilier to say in condemnation ef this 
practice, I shall reserve fbr thd con- 
cittsion iii my letter, and I shall now 
Universal Mag. Vol,XI11. 


proceed to lay down rwlet by which 
those, d>ho.are yet novicea in this 
honouralle craft, may soon become 
expert practitioners. 1 mean this aa 
only one of a series of directions, to 
, he applied on all the various occasions 
of domestic life as ftiey usually arise j 
and 1 have chosen to be^n with tho 
process of blasting a youtSM female'a 
reputation, &c. because U isof such 
perp^al occurrence that it were 
a pity any should be !]|{norant of 
.the proper mode, who have heaetf 
and minds capable of reducing it to 
practice. For the sake of brevity and 
perspicuity I shall reduce* them to 
certa r. fundamendal canons. 

canon u 

If a young jgirl is oj^iged to go into 
the country for her health, never 
think, for a moment^, that she goes 
for any other efiUSe than to lie inT It 
is ini{^silde that any other ctreunf- 
stafice can occasion het de^mrture; 
and it will be an admirable sneer to say« 
behind her back, ** she will be worse 
before she*s bettOr j she’ll return very 
small and genteel, T dare say; long 
stays ase ctmvenient inventions; no 
doubt they were first of by 

iadiest who have children without 
husbands." 

Ibis is an important rule; and be 
sure never to forgei it. 

CANON ir. 

If a young giri proposes to be* in 
the coimtry for two or three weeks# 
you may hint that it Is more likely 
she will remain twoorthreesnontfas; 

because she will have longer Htiue 
to get better these words must be 
uttered with an admirable sneer. 

CANON lit. 

Jtis of no k>rt of consequence that 
you are daily requ^tii^ aod reoeiviog 
fiivonrs at the bands of the pempii 
whom you are thi» traducing: 
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tude is a ver^ inco&vflllient thing: 
continue tp get jtJi you c;an frpn? her, 
smile u^oh Ber vi^ben she is present, 
and revile her when she is absent. 
This is a very common procedure 
and the world will hourly give you 
pradedent ui it. 

CAKOK IV. 

If she have done you ninety-nine 
good offices, and cannot do the hun¬ 
dredth, forget the ninety-nine, and 
hate her fot tinitting the hundredth. 
This too is usual, and besides, it is 
very convenient, for it furnishes you 
witn a pretext for ofience, and, being 
offended, is a very weighty reason 
wh^ you should slander tliose who 
^ena you.—Be careful to remember 
this. 

CANON V. 

The more deceit you employ the 
more you will manifest your own 
profidency. Praise your victim to 
those whose regard for her would not 
auBer you to utter a disrespectful 
Vord, You will have plenty of op-^ 
poi lunities to indemnify yourself for 
fliis unwilling commendation, by'tra¬ 
ducing her to those who care no¬ 
thing about what is said of hej*, and 
■who delight in cutting up a reputa¬ 
tion as much as jourseB’. 

CANON VI. 

If site should happen to be in a 
room along with a male friend,, (no 
diher person being present) and if in 
that room there should cl*ance to be 
a acA, you will then have an admi¬ 
rable opportunity of obsnrvingi that 
sofas are convenient things/* Never 
mind, that by the insinuation, you 
cast an infamous suspicion upon the 
unity and virtue of your victim: never 
eed tbp consequence; though she be 
chaste as the unnlucked smile upon 
Diana’s Ife, and tnough her friend be 
a man or moral integrity and unim- 
peached honour, it must not deter 
you from venting your insidious poi- 
|on j and, as a coroUary to the pte- 
ceding insinuation, you may notice 
that her complexion is always im¬ 
proved after she has been thus alone 
evith her friend, thence meaning to 
imply tlmt kisses, from a bearded lip, 
have heightened the rosy hue of her 
^aaeks. 

CANON VII. {Uaiversal)^ 

Be cardul to misinterpret every ex* 

ptettion^ to ntoCtHUtrueevety adtioAf 


to calumniate every motive. If Ahe 
be gay and cheerful, sfaie.ls S| laugh¬ 
ing ideot—a wmpering tit .:” if ilie, 
be serious and reserved, ** sh6 
proud and hypodfiHcal if she 
dresses, ** she is Miss 'Tawdiy if 
her dress, tlujugh genteel, be econo¬ 
mical, she has nothing but trum¬ 
pery—she*]l not bear turning upif 
she dress fashionably, where d6es 
she get the money for such articles r” 
jnsinuatiitg that it is criminally got: 
if she be ill, “ its aflrectation •/’ if she 
‘talks, she’s foolish if she be si¬ 
lent, “ she’s foolish.’’ In short, dis¬ 
tort every look, every word, every 
action, from its trueand harmless im¬ 
port, and then you may consider 
yourself as having made no inconsi¬ 
derable progress m the ancient and 
honourable science of scandal. 

CANON VIII. 

There is another method which I 
tyouJd call the refteciive scandal, 
which, wheo dexterously emplt^yed, 
is of great service'. Jf you nave a 
daughter, grand-daughter, niece, or 
pupil, who is jet a child, and who 
mingles in the society of your 
victim, it w likely, as we are all prone 
to imitation, that she will ape her in 
some partlcuhn* or other. You will 
then have an excellent occasion for 
exercising, at once, your scandal and 
your authority. Yott may rpprove 
the child, when you notice her imi¬ 
tating your victim, by saying, “ Don't 
you nrtak« yourself a fool by doing so 
and so, if other people do/* pronounce 
these last words with a proper em¬ 
phasis, and they will be immediatelj 
felt and understood. And this » 
an excellent naethod : for the person 
alluded to cannot notice the aHusion> 
as you would .have an unanswerable 
recrimination, by replying that she 
bad applied it to herselt from a con¬ 
sciousness of its propriety. 

CANON IX. 

Rem^ber, that all .these things 
npust be said and done behind 
lack of your victim. Scandal-mongers 
skulk in darkness. You must us# 
courtesy and kindness to her hoa, 
that your covert attacks may have 
more force. If you can practiced 
sort of Risus^Sardonkus, smiiin|; 
with your upper lip, pud reviliw 
widi your under, it will be of muefi 
adiraabge to you. $y tiud toeana 
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you rnais^moliimes boldly venture 
to attackyour victim in person, with 
considerable chance of success. 


I think you will allow, Sir, that 
the above Canons are sufficiently ap¬ 
posite and comprehensive. Any one 
who wishes to be skilful in the aigni- 
fied art of defaming innocence, will 
find them of service. / have known 
them practised witli considerable suc¬ 
cess. 

But now, for a moment, vahat'res 
ladkra, I would address a few seri¬ 
ous words to those who indulge in 
this critninal propensity, without 
being, apparently aware of its turpi¬ 
tude. , 

Slander usually includes the vice 
oflying. It seldom happens that the 
slanderer is content with calumniat- 
ing by the means of truth, even whea 
truth will serve the purpose.- No. 
Mean and despicable falsehood is call¬ 
ed in to aid tne cause of the back¬ 
biter- Their rancour must be fed 
with grosser food. Yet, they have 
not the honourable intrepidity of vil¬ 
lainy. They have not the open, dar¬ 
ing attack of avowed infamy. They 
deal -in insinuations, half-phrases, 
dark hints, double allusions, and 
sneering expressions. These are their 
arms, and with these they coolly and 
maliciously sacrifice the' innocent. 
By Heavens! were it possible that the 
Eternal Destiny could give me my 
unenviable choice in the future cha¬ 
racter of n>y child, whether it should 
grow to desperate villainy, or skulk 
through oxiMcnce a mean defamer, 1 
would prefer, tenfold, (supposing no 
choice but between the two) that be 


such practices. Ben: yn, one an# 
other’s burden.** Gal. vi. Nay, 
that comprehensi^ rule of inoraUty» 
Do unto others as you would tfaef 
should do unto you/’ strikes ^at tm 
root of this, as it does of all other 
evil. Ls there one of us who would 
be content to be thus aspersed } H 
■there one of us who would not anil* 
ously endeavour to avoid it ? Nay* 
if we knew the assertions to be true* 
should we not equally dread them f 
and, if false, should we not wish them 
unsaid ? I have heard, indeed, of 
that heroic dignity of innocence which 
affects to smile with contempt upon 
every allegation which is founded in 
falsehood; but it is seldom possessed. 
It is a thing rather talked or than en- 
ioved. And even when it is nossessed. 


choice but between the two) Chat he 
should perish, ignozntniously, as a vio» 
lator of his country’s laws to being 
a living canker in the happiness 
society. 

inclination to traduce the inno¬ 
cent Is abhorred: even to expose the 

a it is mean. The pious and the 
le Fenelon has observed, that 
Charity does not require of us that we 
(Alould nqtt see thefiiuUs of others, but 
^ ' we should avoid being unneoes- 


the calumniator, inetf purpose is 
equally crkpinal, and their pracUoe 
equally infamous. 

• A poet, who keenly felt the effects 
of slander,- has feelingly admon^hid 

its votaries in the following lines: 

’• » 

Then gently scan your brother nmn. 

Still getttler sister woman i 

Tko' they may gang a Iccnnln vrozif 

T<% stop aside is human :•. 

One point must still be greatly dark* 

The moving it’/f;/ they doU \ 

An l just as lamclj; can ye mark , 

How far perhaps they rue it. 

Who made the heart, 'tis Hs alotie 
Pecidedjy can try us: 

He knows each chord, its wious tems} 
Each spring, its various bias s 
Then at the balance let's be mute. 

We never can adjust it: 

What’s done we partly may compute, 

But know nut what*s resiated* Busirs. 

If I could hope that the perusal dS 
this paper would turn one slandbrer 
ftoai his pracliee, it would give mo 
heart-felt joy. I know of notbiuj 
which would contribute more to the 
iMppiness of mankind than the aboli* 
lion of this hateful praeffee. ,Tb^ 
peace of families, the comfort of kidU 
vtduals, and the cAn'fidence of '^so* 
c\ety ate all aSbefei by it. It ii 
a wide-^readlng pestilence, which 
every honest man should strive td 


Me8,wluleweare4ear-8*«bted to their higunan vkes, that I heartily wish U 
iQnes.’*--«^e are ^ghtidio,by fbrnted, rncmfr^ently tbanitdoe^ 
the preceptftof cttK roUgiouA to'avow the subject of thtm wouraei whiw 

2X2 


3d0 Solomon in Seor^h of Happine;$§^ [May 


arc delivered from the pulpit. There 
are those who might listen with re¬ 
verence to such an organ of admoni¬ 
tion : at least) I am willing to liope 
ao. Above all, I should regret to 
seethe matter (a* I often have re¬ 
gretted) treated with the playful le¬ 
vity of satire. It is not thus that <-U en 
rooted vice is to he eradicated. It 
rather flatters it. We laugh : we are 
pleased : and with feelings of pleasure 
and hilarity we lui n our eyes inwards. 
We are not in a temper to be seri¬ 
ously amended. 

Here I conclude my first letter : if 
it be inserted, I shjili cheerfully re¬ 
sume my pen on a future occasion. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
London^ May 7, 1810. W. M. 


SOLOMOK tn Sbarch o/^Happiitess. 

[Coniinutd from p, 296.] 

T is thus that the lapse Of years 
proven the incoUstan^ of things. 
The superb pyranud^ of Egypt will 
become'a hesp of ignoble sand; fu¬ 
ture ages will be ignorant where the 
EuiiliHites flowed ; and the traveller 
will aik for the fields on which proud 
Babylon was raised. 

The changes which incessantly 
fitrike our view appear to us to be na¬ 
tural, but an unexpected overthniw 
or destruction astonishes us, and is 
regarded as a miracle. Will the hu¬ 
man mind always act on the extreme, 
and in all the objeciK which present 
themselves to its observation r-^will 


reason emancipatd itftlffrojp the 
ing chains of prejudice: let it exalt 
itself: let it touch each link of thifc 
mighty chain—it will at lasi bt/found 
to confess a first cauf=e, a first ilfoj a 
Being gifted with all perfection, with 
all goodness and \yt\ver. Dare we 
interrogate that Being why Lis crea¬ 
ture is subject to a thousand pains— 
wity the mtnd of man is tormented by 
passions, bis bo.iy bv sickness—why 
ne is subject to dissolution and decay j 
and for wliat impenetrable reason the 
work of him. a sovereign and al¬ 
mighty Being, is wretched, feeble, 
perishable, and defective ? O reason, 
now cruel are thy doubts: how li¬ 
mited thy views : thou canst not tell 
the tdrnnritiou of a grain of sand, and 
yet will poise the universe, and mea¬ 
sure infinity. , 

Let us .awhile fonsoke the earth— 
tet us elevate our look to the Hea- 
I'ens—let us admire it in its various 
attire, in the colours of Aurora, in 
the splendid azure of the mid day, in 
the dark veil' in which night en¬ 
velopes it. Let our mind instruct us 
in (he causes of these changes. It be¬ 
holds the effects of tbcm ; tire know¬ 
ledge of them extend.^ not further 
than our senses; and all that we can 
say with confidence is, that the sun 
illumine.s the Heavens, and that the 
absence of its rays produces darkness, 
Impeneirable mists often veil from 
oiir eyes the charms of Aurora ; lem- 
estuous clouds often obscure the 
riiliatjcy of noon-day; the night 
then gives birth to our fears by the 
thickness of its darkness, and often 



it always .see too much or too little ? excites our admiration by the spark- 
Were a withered branch to revive, ling light of its innumerable stars, 
would it be more astonishing than to The sun, in his double course, de- 
aee a wood despoiled by winter, resume scribes the days and the years j when 
in fhQ spring its former verdure, and it has ceased to shine, the rnoon 
be decorated with buds and flowers ? gives to our hemisphere its unsteady 
Were the Heavens, during; the night, light i every day changes its form: it 
toyield^tq man the food of angels, is but constant in its inconstancy* 
Vould it M a greater miracle than to Every planet, in iu sphere, pursues 
behold flie benefic.ei^t earth supplying constantly its course; it impedes not 
pur wants to abundance, and proouci- another in its revolution, nor trans- 
ing, from a single gram, innumerable losses its bounds. Whence do they 
ears of com I thing which prer derive their splendor ? Are the^ m- 
sents it^lf to pur senses, whether debted for it to the sun, or tp tfaeii 
commop or mitadnlous, pught to be own nature } If the sun ecaita the 
the subjppt.of reflection our soul* earth but a temperate heal, bow can 
Nature is subject to fixed im- it impress the influence of its>flre on 
mutable laws; there n no effect those stars which nature has jdaced 
lyfaicb does not lupppie a cause. Let at a greatta: d||ftance ? 
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'Which wc denotninate^itt/, are, per- 
^ps, in tbmn^elves at many suns. 
Other moons may be auppli^ with 
their light, and other worlds illu¬ 
mined by their rays. In vain we 
pretend to measure this admirable 
sphere: in vain we attempt to fix its 
centre. Its circumfer'ence admits not 
even of an imaginary space; and our 
imagination, in the boldness of its 
creations, cannot conceive its extent. 
What then will become of all those 
brilliant monsters with which we have 
peopled the Heavens ? Their figures 
and power exist only in the papers of 
the Chaldeans, and in the heads of 
astronomers. But are all those bril¬ 
liant points inhabited worlds ? or are 
they placed merely as a garniture for 
our universe ? Can we conceive that 
they have only been created for our 
utility and amusement ? Vain man ! 
thou art but dust: thy existence is 
but a moment, thy space a point. An 
insect equals thee; like tbee, it can 
say, ('aucasus was raised to impede* 
its progress. A snail can tell thee, 
that the woods of I^ebanon are des¬ 
tined for its nourishment and plea¬ 
sures. If thought were giveii to the 
smallest )»hell-fish, it could, like thee, 
believe that the rocks w’cre formed 
for its safety, and the waters of the 
oce^n to appease its thirst. Man !—* 
in reason inou art great, in power 
thou art limited. To ihee 'lis given, 
above all creatures, to enjoy the 
works of Heaven ; to thee, it i.s n<it 
given to know their causes or their 
ends. Presume pot to search the 
secrets of a Gotl; wrap thyself in thy 
humility, and adore kis greatneWi 
Let us forsake the material world 
Jet us elevate our mind above the 
azure of the Heavens—let us pene-i 
trate into the abode of the angels— 
let us investigate their forms—let us 
strive to obtain a knowledge of their 
mental and corporeal powers. If 
greater than we in virtue, are they 
not also greater in vice? The rebel 
Ludfer attacked bis Creator; hosta 
of ^gels. waged war with Oiunipo- 
fence; Heaven resounded \ifith tb© 
ahouts of victory, and Hell wi.tn the 
pri^ of despair. What were those 
fubstahees of which the Holy Writ¬ 
s' who, in thousand and tena 
dr IhoQsahds, surrounded the throne 
^ Heaven, i^gtng balldujahs to 


Him who filled the throne ? Some, 
revolted, others remained faithfut s 
the former, condemned to etemdit 
torments and to the privation of God, 
swim in lakes of sulphur and vortexes 
of fire; the latter, exalted to tto 
primitiv'e light, intoxicated with de* 
light and felidiy, know no interra|K 
tion to their happiness 

Is not God omnipresent? Who 
will dare to fix the limits where his 
presence is not felt ? He who creat¬ 
ed ail things, is he not every where ? 
How then could the rebel angels find 
a night sufficiently ob-^cure toconceal 
them from that piercing light which 
formed tlie eye, and who gave it the 
power of vision? What arc these 
angels ? Are they mattei, or are 
they pure spirit ? Did not our fore¬ 
fathers believe that they were subject 
to the wants. of mortals ? and thni 
they had a body, and its members ? 
Or how cuuid*Abraham have waslied, 
their feet ? How could Lot havh 
tr#*mbled before them ? And how 
could-Jacob, in battle, obey oi resist 
their'power? Is spirit tangible ? And 
can it assumeat will material powers ? 
Has spirit the dominion over matter ? 
And can that which is simple and in¬ 
divisible, touch that which !8 mate¬ 
rial and compounded ? 

Having now traversed the whole 
universe, and not having found any 
thing which fr>riried itself, my joul 
elevates itself; it abandons the mea¬ 
dows, the springs, the rivers, the 
plains, the woods; and the ocean ; it 
forsakes every thinj; with which the 
earth is peopled, which traverses the 
air, or lives in the waters. If abjin- 
dons man, a creaiuregifted with a ra¬ 
tional soul, contemptiiile tnrfdor of 
the globe. It forsakes that liunlnotw 
orb, that brilliant canppv, studded 
with innumerable stars; that host of 
celestial spirits, mintstm, of tb« all 
high; and it exalts itseil towards that 
sovereign cause, by whom all*tnitigs 
are; who gave to nature her imitiu* 
table laws; whose mighty ffiii drew 
from nothing evm opjeeX: which 
strikes ouf seuseiit, the moat tlfinute 
as well as the most gigantic; to W^ont 
millions of years are but as one mo¬ 
ment; who commanded that 
should be, and light was; tS'hd bail 
wiffi one wotd eonfbona and deifroy 
1^ wl^ be hat cteiAod. the 
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prcsonfts to establish the laws by 
;h that God is bound, 
pretenikd to believe in the since- 

wete la¬ 
in to the 

xne puuosopners wno surrounaca snaay alleys oi my garden, I medr-' 
me were astonished at my woids, tatea on the subjects of i»y doubt: in 
and regaided ine with embarrass- vain, however, 1 renewed my re* 
ment. He, who by his age and wis- searcbes^my labour was fruitless, 
dpm, shone conspicuous above his At last. I placed ignoranceund know- 
peer, broke at last the silence. You ledge in the scales, and with chagrin 
pave opened to us (he said) the gates I found that the former outw eighed 
of human knowledge. Our wibdom, the latter. Now, convinced by my 
in comparison to yours, is igooraucc. reflections, I am constrained to con- 
We have,but lightly skimmed the fcss, tliat bumitnscience is at the best 
surface of the material world you but meye conjecture. We grasp the 
have penetrated its depth, unlocked clouds, and build on the air j and the 
its bidden stores, and liave traced the auentiou to it confuses the mind 
origin of things to their source. Your winch it is intended to enfighten* 
knowledge is equal to your power j The human thought cannot extend 
and the w orld acknowledges that you itself beyond the limits of matter—it 
surpass Moses or David.*’ cannot define what are space and 

Another philoso|)her rose, and in a time. In * vain do we exalt our pre- 
prophetic voice, exclahneU, “ Your sumptuous look towards those ob- 
name, O Solomon, will be respected jects w^hich tlie Creator has deter- 
by future ages; w-e hail the s^e of/mined to conceal from us—the ob- 
BJges, wisest of the wise. Wliere ject vanishes, it escapes our re- 
alwli we look for thy equal ? Who searches; and that, which we believe 
shall con teriii with thee in knowledge w^e perceive, serves only to excite a 
and wisdom ?*’ curiosity which U is impossible to sa- 

O dangerous flattery, thou source tisfy: opinions change, but our doubts 
of^ the most degenerate vice, and still remain the same, and study only 
poisoner of every virtue 5 thy malig- augments the pains, and the dififi- 
pant influence seducer the minds of culty of him ,who applies himself to 
men; by thee is vice arrayed in gaudy it 

colours, and dressed in all the charms How confined are the limits of the 
which virtue oply owns. Thou lunnan mind—how vain its projects 
^hinst a serpent w^tli a lovely skin, —how ambitious are its views. liav.. 
fair to the gaze, but filled w^ithin with ing surveyed the earth; it attempts to 
rankling poison. measure the Heavens, Raceof AdanOj, 

Witli impatience I awaited an an- remember,^that the vain desire of 
sWer to my questions. Tlie ignorant kno.wledge was the source of all your 
crowd sounded alone my praise, but evils; renew not a vain pursuit—your 
ventured not to answ'ermy interroga- labour is fVuitless-^the fatal tree is in- 
tlons. They, even, who laid a claim terdicied to you—ignorance is your 
to superior Knowlexige* could not ex- st^ie—your researches are vanity. 


pl:fin the origm nor tb^ nature of 
things. ' An atom baffl^ all their 
skill to tell its uses or its end. 
Wretehed-^ impotency of the human 
miiid I In our .very errors we find 
excuses for die juBtificatiod of them 


[^Tohe rtmfi'nutfci!.] 


RSrUBUCATXOlf OF 

SCARCE TRACTS. 

Ko* 1 . 

^ Discovery of« 

obscttnty, and yet are n^er WiUnig of PEoptK. ancknUj, dii- 

to wrest. luilwis of an omni, p. ml . 

A I4D bare b« brobe ofTat't^ ai^ 
bit firthar g«re, aowadwr 
car snpp^ waa. tnPKigbt in ^ 


,potent Jteing. the sceptre of his ao- 
vemftient. Pinna tbe actions of a 
tporta] wa jodge anaiogically of the. 
•ctkwfltof » l»d « tuum eot*. 
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former manner. Only having under- 
•tOod, that Euccmipsu* wa» a great 
admirer of Htwner* and not unbap]^ 
in Greek poetry, they brought in at- 
ter supper, a Greek Talcomummt, 
due of the Honierides, who was late¬ 
ly sent thither by the king, about 
some business, when the youngest 
squire pointing to him, gave Eucomp- 
suji intimation of it, who thus accost¬ 
ed the Pygmie: 

F.t'COMP'iUS. 

’Ajyia iXXwvtf* J'tfXsrv, rir rtjlof 

irkfjkita.y IvOa.^' iMw. 

riCMis 

Afl w rtfjtit htWf, T8i ^xfAn irChurt. 

f EULOMPftUS 

Tfsarti fMi J'Jv. Aov^Tyw t' 2vrs ctoXwa. , 

PrCMlE. 

COCOMPBUS. 

"Bvx^^ov^s xttXOtf-f Kxi Tforvut fAhrn^. 

rvcMie. 

Nttlye fvKofA-i'^ v*/v t^Aivtat ‘Ojungi#, * 

’AAXi Mtfffrrt, flpiSpv fXABi; e’a?.ao'- 

j 

tllCOMFSUS. 

KXvSflS (Ml tStov vC-TsV TTtfVCVj awo yainc 
T>jXo9« TrXay^oiij xai 

ai’i 51.'? 

‘/60V, 

• pvOMii: 

m.tr&y/ufv',uoi*'0u>;*'3-, ttTajyyv ■:^ivs llvera-ivi' 
'H/x'frSftfC /t46v r£ /M.a3c? xm {^?.X6oy, 

" 04 »^ "AyyX®- TTf? «»v v~y 'A•,ys^<2^* iffivintfi'. 

r.TitoM I’sns. 

Ac; ii (Ml ItfOfxhiitf ri tt^axtUv tpox^v trq 

rtcMit. 

€)eS ‘7q>CT0v xx» yuav^^ rj^s trcaJiS. 

• EllCOMPBUS 

*£iS'i (Ml, itircA TAVTAirii' ofp tv 

SlJfi. 

PVOMXB. - 

rpAjUjUttlct taZIa Xtf^^v (Tto 7iA^* tpy«. 

'Which short dialogue is thus ren¬ 
dered in English: 

SUCOBSPSUS. 

Begin in Greek, 4H1 answer you the tame. 
For not in Homer rude i hither came. 

FVGMIS. 

Where was you born ? Where did you 
after lire ? 

CUCOMPSOS. 

London my birds, Cambridge did breeding 
gtre. 

rraMiB. 

Tell me your ntme; names oft the nature 
shevr: * 

sneoMPsus. 

£uco0kpsasi belli my psuents call me le^ 


PTOMlt. 

That shows'your learned and witty, na^sM 

right 5 

But why, being leamMi do you in seas dt*' 

light? 

' KUCOMPtUS. A * J 

Clotho this toil ordain'd, that far from 
home 

A Btruiiger I to other lands should come. 
And view the laws, cities, and minds ef 
some. 

PYGMIE 

Homer at f)r|t you seemed, Ulysses now, 
Forourandother's mapnrrswcll you know, 
And at return your skill to friends will 
s};ow. 

EUCOMPSUS. 

But tell me wbut all men should cluefly 

do? 

PYGMIE. 

Dutie*; to Go^, themselves, and neighbour^ 
tuo. 

EUCOMPSUS. 

But tell me, how matiy these‘duties be ? 

PYGMIE. 

Peruke this volume, and therein you'll sec. 

And .'!^ing this, he gave him a fair 
Ismail roll of parchment in very small 
characters of gold, digested into three 
coluratw, whichyou will find trans¬ 
lated out of the Greek, at the end of 
this narration i and he adw, how 
every nygiuie, man atid woman, was, 
from four years old, abtiged to road it 
over once a day all their lifelong; 
and to that end bore it always about 
fn their bosom, excepting only that 
his order had them in Greek, and ^ 
the rest in their mother tongue, which 
every parent as bound to leacfc his 
children, not only to speak, biit t<> 
read perfectly. After all this, wfe 
thanked the antient gentleman for all 
the knowledge impiirted to us, and 
kindnesses conferred on us, promic¬ 
ing, if ever we returned to our owa 
country, to publish their hospitality 
and goodness; ancf so we declared 
our steadfast purpose of leavit\g them 
the next morning, which, when they 
|>erceived, they professed bow kiatu 
they were to part with us, and pro^ 
mised all f^ssible accommodations; 
and so taking oor leave ofnhem, that 
night, we were conducted to our fa** 
veral lodgings after the i^ual mmper. 
The next nioming^riy^ ibeydting- 
est of the brothera ekp^ted 
bus at his chamber door, who was at 
that instant cemsiderhur and clevitiA|l 
to spei^ vritb hitn dtpiN 
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ture; io that, as their intent was mu- 
tual« their xiieetine found ho impedi- 
inent; but after the tedious ceremo¬ 
nies of their obliging discourse, the 
young squire embraced £ucocnpsus> 
his knees^ and he lifting him up in his 
arms, kissed his tender cheeks, and 
promised to extol the virtue of that 
email people, but chiedy that of him, 
to all the greater nations he should 
come to \ and saying so, he gave him a 
pretty considerable volume in Greek, 
which he had formerly cornposed in 
his youthful days, with his lively effi¬ 
gies on the frontispiece; and the 
grateffil pygmic, in requital of such a 
worthy present, gave Eucompsus 
many precious ana choice rarities, 
among which there was his own pic¬ 
ture, set with diamonds, drawn after 
the life; and when unfolded, express¬ 
ing his true stature, which Eucomp¬ 
sus received with abundant testimony 
of his joy and gratitude. But by this 
time Sol had ^ove his chariot almost 
half way towards his noon-baiting 
plt^ce, in a high town called Meridies, 
when the other two brothers having 
loaded me and my other friend with 
excessive compliments and presents, 
we werpat last dismissed witn tw'eive 
, chariots of provision for our ship, 
drawn by he-goats, who went direct¬ 
ly, without lash or threat, before us, 
and the nine ram-horsemen accom¬ 
panied us, as they bad met us the 
c^her day, to the utmost limit of the 
mountain tops, and bidding us, after 
we had taken aut the provision, to 
* send the chariots back again, they left 
us; but when we returned to the 
ihip, and had aheady spooned her for 
launching, we saw those well-taught 
CTeatufes to go directly homewardin 
nie same orefcr they came loaded, but 
with much more speed; and we all 
admired the works of God, and the 
power of nature, who hath made so 
small a people so wise, that they fail 
in nothing of that absolute dummion 
ourselves nave over the creatures. 

XAtif 0tn(ita-ty 

COLUMM I. 

Ttou seek pieasureSt or ttforldly 
eiore. 

Seek 6od\ he*e 'life, joy, riches, and 
much mote. 

First, love yot^c Maker, let your mind 
Bo chie^ to Im Krays indm'd j 


StiU#eok his |^y,and 

The sseied honours of bis name. 

And when perhaps'you chancK to read 
His mystic orgies, take heed 
Th^t no base mungrel thought divert 
The understanding of your hearty 
Pull off sin's veil, and put on grace. 

For God and you speak face to face: 

Then with due reverence hear his voice, 
'Tvrill make your soul and bones rejoice: 
And whate'er law he shall impart, 

Write on the tables of your heart: 

His word, his life, hU word's a treasure. 
Beyond all time, without all measure. 
When tow'rd his temple you proceed. 
Repent of every evil deed •, 

Request his grace and special aid. 

That you may practice all that's said. 

With tears your temple purge within: 

God will not dwell in hearts of sin. 

His sacraments with meekness take. 

And for your precious Saviour’s sake, 
Send’forth a sigh or two, and say, 

O Lord, who can thy love disiday? 

Who thus didst sin-skill'd souls revive, 
And dy’dst thyself, that we might live ? 
With such unfained thoughts desire 
To praise Jehovah, and lift higher 
Your earth-clogg’d soul, that it may rise 
Unto a pure love>sacrifice. < 

God doih no fragrant incense crave, 

Nor blood of oxen would he have^ 

He such oblations doth detest; 

A contiite heait affects him be^t. 

An heart sin-loathing, sweetly prating. 
And not unto the tongue gain-saying. 
Make not long prayers for ostentation •, 
Seek peace, if you expect salvation. 

Christ was his father’s love, and he 
Would have his chiifch alike to be. 

Knit as one soul in peace and Love, 
Receiving pattern from above. 

Approve yourself as one that bear 
The glorious name of Christ, and are 
All heir to such a kingdom*# right, 

Whose glories are transcendent bright. 
With chearfulncss desire still 
You may jieiform your Maker’s will, 
Acknowledge all to be his due : 

Beheve’t, he doth much more for you. 

COLUMN IL 

Jf farther you •would lead a hlameltss 

llfh 

Seek virtue, love your neighbour, hate 
ail strife. 

Honour the king, and still obey 
Those that do justly bear the away: 

Kings are god’s images, and sd 
(Next him) to them we duty ovre. 
Reverence those of high degree. 

Your equals iove, and those that b* 
Inferiors, stedy to defend; 

hard to hud a poor man's ftieodk 
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^he ambassa^iors of ClirUt esteem, 

Follow th^r ways; but tf they seem 
Iti manners from God’.i >Vor<ls to stray, 

!lale What they do, do what they say. 
Honour your paretils, and at ne*d 
Thfir bellies wdh your labour fecdj 
Cherish the poor, honour the old. 

All inCa with charity behold. 

Speak unto your neighbour fair, 

If lute wuhin your heait you bear 5 
Fteely disclose what you intend. 

*J'lii*ie\ nothing worse tlum a false friend. 

‘I'hink not that »n:\n is truly 
That's undchl'd v. ii>i theft or lust; 
iliit lie IS so, who flic-* awav 
From vice, and siiis nor, though he may. 

If\oa desire to hve and see 
The (.omforis of posient^ , 

Abstain from sin ; ’iis that alone 

Give-, wings to de-ith, who cUo hath none. 

ll God has lent you worbilv i’tort^ 
IStcward'like, distribute to the pooi ; 

" iMMMMtlh lo<e, ujII reap in peace; 

Thus scattLM'd seeds bung great iiu 
Affect your neighbour ; und expiesa 
Chanty to tVu* i.itherle^.s. 

\Vh it inaiiother null you blame, 

Abhoi voiiisvjf to do the same. 

'1 o shim contempt, be giave, and bear 
A look not proud, nor too ausune. 

He as you seem, foi time will bring 
To the woiidN knowledge, every liiiiig 
In all affaii' few word' are bei',; 

\\ i-e men act most, and pnittle lea^t 
'1 hink no‘ iho-^e ptoverlul men, tiiat L 
Sididuers ol an eiiemv ; 

He’s the b ■ronqueror, that knows 
To pardou tiinu^s, and love his foes: 

'J'hat sw lys the pans Kins of lus inindi 
I'liut seive^* not vi'-e m any kind j 
I'hat IS no ^l^Jve to his desire. 

Nor burns m lustV polluting fire; 

‘1 nal knows to manape any state, 

And scorns the threats of slipp'ry fate. 

COLUMN III. 

One dnhf mort:^ f^fou would perfect be, 
Loce j/our ownse/f, cbem/i i/our famdj/. 

Honour your !>osom-fi lend, and be 
I ler sliicid ngaiU'*! a!l in|ur\ ; 
lie not moiose iij t'lking wrong, 

Hut pul .1 biidlft to the longue ; 

Tbs a gloat sjii, for man and wife 
'I o spoiid lh» ir flays in mutual strife ; 

J 01 those who^cbofties I leaven hatli join’d, 
’1 f> be so diiferent in mind. 

No nirse inorffsad th.^n iliat ; no slate 
More troubli'fconie than such debate, 

Why, if she’s good, should he cotiipiaiti. 

If bad, bad speeches are but vain 
Silence, perhaps her will may force, 

But scolding, sure, will make her worse. 

Grant she be bad ; are you not so } 

If, without ifin, the first stone throw. 

But h ligands mav pet haps oflVad, 

And wives their rftuv should attend 

Univbrsai, Mao. Vot. XIII. 


Oh! no, if men bad actions do. 

Well may the women do so too. 

If any pain afRi&ts tlie head ; 

The whole's iheteby endangered. 

Shun fiery wrath *, for wrath hath slain 
Millions of souls and wrought their bane. 

He master ol your anger, and 
Over your pleasures bear command. 

Haicchiefiy bintish drunkenness^ 

Winch makes purse, life, and credit lest. 

It is unfit drurikards should bu 
In any j»aber ctimpany *, 

And for the '.obei bis unfit, 

That they with drunken men should sit^ 

Sad men, who lo'^e their stump divine, 
Changing ilieir shape to filthy swine. 

Talk not of what’s a sin todo} 

Nor prove unto vour w-ord unlrlic. 

Follow Mmr trade, and purchase gold* 

By >outht'ul pain», against vou’re old. 

Some heap up rirhe'i many a year, 

'J'o lc‘av(* unto their chiUhen dear} 

Hut I idles quickly find a bla>t, 

When Nirtue will hu evei la>t. 

If then fore vnluc you can give, 

'i fjut ijuldreri have to Hve. 

This i‘. a poitlon. which no fume 
Of sparkling f ime can ebe cor):^ume ; 
il'iiis is tluU portion that will be 
'I'loMi conJurt to eternity. 

Whatevei liiing in hand you take, 

That \oii may jt siicce'.sful make, 

AVi tfjli It willi duf (Klibeutiou t 
N.iMii'.r'-' nnu.- sufo than conMiltiUion- 
h loitiuK* i>ti )oiir actions smiles, 

Know :.lie fust (.unjhs, add tlieu beguiles 
Nav, though for evf'r wealth should stay, 
Hoath and time hurry men away. 

Ycr siiU erid 'avour in your miiul ^ 

'i'hat a o(n>d name you leave behind. 

If I^iovidenct" dotli cast you dv>wn. 

And angi\ fatos begin to frown : 

He patient, and this maxim kuow, 

'1 hole’s nolhing curtain here below* 

In all yciur actions lake due care 
Ainl act as if the Kmg were there. 

For the King's KIN<i be sure doth spy 
Your tlec (is ; nsy tliotights, that deeper lie. 

I'st; iinid-ration most of all ; 

F()r too much honey’s worse than gall, 
^'tiink on the shortness of your br-ath, 

'i iiink oil our loving saviour’s death * 
l.et Heaven's iovh, the world’s temptation. 
And pains of Hell be siiU your meditatibii. 

To satisfy the reader*^ curiosity, I 
shall here produce the epitaph of the 
pygmy governor’s sou, that was slain 
in a battle with ihe cranes, mention¬ 
ed in page 278, as I afterwards trana- 
laled it out of the Greek : 

THE EriTAPM. 

Parca hujus tennem dcscerpsit foifica !an«tn, 
Ft ou% viK potuit &U videre, scidit. 

2 Z 
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Tills distich was writ in Latin, in 
the front of the Epitaph ; at the end 
of which there w^as written in great 
letters^ 

BAVUVR: ANTVFUP, 
JKhlnT. KHori. MB. 11. 

And then followed ’Evfla Kfiystt, &c. 

Thus rendered in English : 

Thi*: tomb doth hold 
A Pigmy bold ; 

■Who, when alive, 

In arms did ibiive. 

But a CiaiK’s bill 
My lih; did ^^[1111 ; 

And he.^‘ 1 have 
A fitung tzravc. 

If yon ask vthv th<»sc VcF'CS arc ‘'O diort, 
Attend and take this serious reason lor't; 

1 was hut one fool long; these two you see, 
I'liough short, they arc one foot too long 
fur me. 


A Spanish Tale. Jly Madame de 
Grafjgny, Authoress of the Pern- 
vian Letters. 

I 

[Continued from jiagc 

^r^HE brother and the sister con- 
Jl tinned to discourse of their af¬ 
fairs, and of tlieir mutual feelings of 
kindness, until the time that Elvira 
■u'as informed phe must retire. Her 
griefs, which had, till then, been sus¬ 
pended by the presence of her bro¬ 
ther, now broKe forth with added 
VioleiK:e. 

The fatal and dreadful events which 
might occur, and which would se. 
parate them for ever, being pre¬ 
sent to her imngination, made her 
whole frame shudder with terror, 
and which she considered as the so¬ 
lemn warning of an eternal adieu. 
Her eyes were fixed ujx)n her bro¬ 
ther with mournful eagerness, and 
seemed to feast upon his countenance 
as if for the last time. Don Pedro, 
who was touched by such affecting 
proofs of a sister’s love, saw only the 
danger with which her excessive 
affliction threatened her : and, tremb¬ 
ling for each other, filled mutually 
with gloomy thoughts, which they 
dared not disclose, they parted with¬ 
out uttering a single word. The 
wretched would be less miserable, if 
they saw nothing but their misery. 

Elvira found herself at home, with¬ 
out being couseious Uiat she had been 
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conducted thither. Her mind was 
absorbed in one single thought, and 
it could pay no attention to external 
objects; her heart was so full, that it 
seemed to have no void? but wlien 
her servants, informing her wliat lind 
taken place during her absence, told 
her that Don Alvar had been seized 
and carried away by the orders of (he 
king, nearly at the same time as Don 
Pedro, slie felt, tliat hinvt^er great 
grief may be, it is capable ol augmen¬ 
tation. It is not so with pleasuies: 
their limits are prescribed. 

Elvira had not yet experienced the 
ncce.ssity of being loved — a necessity 
which nature has taught elevated 
souls tT> feel, and vvhicn misfortune 
increases. Hitherto, the friendship 
of her bnjllier had sulheed for 
her heart: in resigning it, a vague 
and indefinite sentiment led her to 
rely, without even being aware of it, 
upon the comfort which she found in 
•the heart of Don Alvar. He loved 
her, and she could, unconstrained,, 
discourse with him on their present 
misfortune, and perhaps on the hope 
of their future welfare. However 
afflicted she might be, she could insi¬ 
nuate joy into Uie heart of her lover, 
by telling him of the favourable incli¬ 
nations of her brother towards iiim, 
and by letting him perceive her own. 
V/c arc not wholly wretched when 
we can procure the happiness of those 
w'c love. 

Elvira did not begin accurately to 
distinguish these flattering ideas, un¬ 
til the moment when she was com¬ 
pelled to relinquish them. The ab¬ 
sence of Don Alvar, joined to that 
of her brother, appeared to her a 
total privation 5 she no longer beheld 
what surrounded her ; she seemed to 
be alone in the universe. The ex¬ 
cess of her sorrow became a sort of 
insensibility. Her women placed her 
in bed without her giving any sign of 
consciousness. 

She passed such a night as may be 
imagined, yet she feared its conclu¬ 
sion : she feared lest the day should 
disturb the horrid calm which she 
felt, by acquainting her with fresh 
misfortunes which she did not feel 
herself able to support. 

Isabella was the first who entered 
her apartment. She sat down on the 

side of her bed, and burst into tears. 
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“ You weep/* said Elvira, with a 
frchle voice. ‘‘ Am I arrived at the 
height ot misfortune ?*’ 

“ 1 have nothing new to tell yon,‘* 
replied isabella. “ Your own situa¬ 
tion, and that of your brother, arc suf- 
fieient to atllict me. The king dis¬ 
coursed with me yesterday tor a long 
time : iie endeavoured to dnd out if 1 
knew any thing of the protended 
crime of Don IVdro^ while, on my 
^arl, I strove to tli'icover with what 
le was accu'ied : but that reuKtins an 
impenetrable seeiet. I reproached 
him with his injustice, though not 
with much success. We separated 
very little ciMilented with each other. 

“ Did he speak to you about tiie 
Stranger ?’’ eiK|uired Elvira. 

“ No,’’ sai<l Isabella, ** he is too 
much occupied with your brother to 
think ot any other; I even tlnnk 
that you hat e become very inddler^nt 
to liini; for, is it not easy to liehove 
that vve lote those whe-m vvc perse¬ 
cute r But, ;\pro])os.’’ continued she, 
“ I am going to the chamber of tlie 
sick man; 1 will reiuin and tcdl you 
^l^iit inm.” 

What tlicn," said Elvira, “ yon 
arc ignorant of what has taken 
place ?” 

“ i know nothing,” replied Isa- 
Ixdla. 'I'ell me what has hap¬ 
pened.” 

Elvira w'as too wretched to be pru¬ 
dent • she could not nsisl the temp¬ 
tation of easing her lieart, bv coidid- 
ingali her tioubles to Isabella. She 
confessed her predilectitai for tiie 
sti auger, and her uneasiness at Ins 
at I CM : and she entreated Isabella, 
witli so much earnestness, to employ 
her endeavours to discover the des¬ 
tiny which llie king inteiui'd for inm, 
Uiat slie was much moved by Iicr 
persuasions. 

In truth,’* said she, " von were 
wrong to dissemble. If I had been 
aware of your ])assK)n, I sliould have 
carefully avouied to depiite you of 
the smallest attention ol your lover. 
I do not love to give my friends un¬ 
easiness. If fate should permit our 
re-uiiion, you shall have no cause to 
be dissatisned with me. I will even 
aid you in obtaining your brother's 
consent.*’ 

That will not be necessary/’ re- 
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plied P'lviia. I do nothing without 
his concurrence.” 

Excellent, * said Isabella. Tha 
concurrence of your brother. Ah ! 
you will not persuade me, that Don 
Pedro, proud and imperious as he is, 
vyill ever approve of your attaehrnenl 
for an insulated being. No, no: to 
please bun there must be tltat merit 
which is founded upon a long cunriia 
oi ancesluihot distinguished character. 
But let not that disturb you. Should 
J wed him, 1 would m'ake him con*, 
sent to your haj>pmess. I love you 
suftii'iently for that.’* 

Elvira, without stopping to note tha 
inconsiderate part of this discoiirj*e, 
did not hesitate to justifv' her choice, 
by disclosing to Isabella the sei^et of 
J)ou Alvar; and ilien conjured her, 
again, to obtain c\a<'t infonnatioiV of 
Ins dc.stmy, l)ut to do it discreetly, 
and without compromising his in¬ 
terest. She promised every thing, 
and departed to pul her promises i5i 
exccutiou. 

Elvira, comforted a little by this 
discourse, thought herself strong 
ctiough to go mui c{)mlon, by her 
j)r(*scncc, (he ca])tivity of her brother. 
She arose, but a v iolenl tever. with 
which she was att*icked, obliged iier 
to ivlurn to her bed. 

Isaticlla came in the evening to tell 
iici that she had In-ard nothing parti¬ 
cular respecting Don Alvar:'il.at it 
vvas merely observed, at (‘ourt, that 
the king had had long private inter¬ 
views, ddViug the last two days, with 
a man whom he kept conlined, and 
who, doubtless, vvas Don Alvar. 

“ But,” said Elvira, “ do they not 
allege liic reasons for winch iie Ims 
been arrested ?’* 

“ rvio,” replied Isabella, not a 
syllable has Inlherto transpired.'* 

We must then aw'ait his fate,” 
said Eilvira, with a deep sigh : ** but, 
my dear Isabella, write, I %'ntreat 
y<ju, to my brother, and tell him 
what it is that hinders rae ftoin see¬ 
ing him. Your letter Will comfort 
him, if you do not withhold a few t x- 
pressioiis which may flatter his love,’* 
Jiideed,” said Isabella, “ Uuit 
will cost me nothing. His misfor^ 
tunes afflict me. I have not deigned 
to speak to a man since he has been a 
prisoner. You see the little atten¬ 
tion which 1 pay to my dress. If he 

0^0 
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continue to be long unhappy, I would 
not answer but that I should love 
him quite. But I will not make you 
talk,*^ added she, seeing that Elvira 
suffered much : I will write to your 
brother : I will not quit you/’ 

As soon as the king heard of the 
illness of Elvira, he sent to her, to 
assure her, that she had nothing to 
fear for her brother; that every thing 
should remain as it was, nnlil she was 
in a state lit to assist him with her 
advice j and that be wished, as mnch 
as she, he might be found innocent. 
Elvira needed (his assurance, to ena¬ 
ble her to support the evils with which 
she was overwhelmed; but that fee¬ 
ble consolation was soon embittered 
by a^iew kind of misery, certainly 
no less bitter than what she had al¬ 
ready experienced. 

Isabella, who never quitted Elvira 
but to go and learn such tidings as 
might be interesting to her, relumed, 
one evening, later tiian usual. After 
having eagerly ordered the women of 
Elvira to retire from the apartment, 
** Bejoice,” said slie to her, “ 1 bring 
you delightful news of your lover. 
He appeared to day at the king's pa¬ 
lace, beautiful as love, adorned like 
an idol, and surrounded wilh all (he 
appearance of a decided favourite of 
royalty. It was amusing to see th;' 
astonishment ot the com tiers, and the 
admiration of the women. I saw 
even our old governanle tblJow him 
step by step, with her nock stretched 
out, her evO'* half shur, .and her 
mouth pucker<?d up, inccs‘-amly 
speaking to him, but without being 
heard. Certainly, his figure is very 
striking, and his fine, Jangui‘^bing 
eyes serve to softeii the Iiaiightine^s of 
his deportment; the majesty of iiLs 
form IS embellished by a thousand 
charms which ovei spread his whole 
person ; dignity reigns in every ac¬ 
tion : short, he is a charming 

man:—*’ 

He spoke to you, no doubt,” said 
Elvira. 

** No,” replied Isabella smiling. 

" Ah! hide nothing from me, my 
dear Isabella, I conjure you,” replied 
iElvira. “ What did he say to you ?’* 

'' Nothing at all,” answered Isa¬ 
bella. Be not jealous : I am much 
deceived, if the favour of the king do 
not so isktpxicate him as to make him 
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forget his friends. He looked at me, 
but took no notice of me. He had 
an indolent manner with him, which 
might be taken for melancholy, if it 
were possible to have cause for me¬ 
lancholy in the midst of auch univer¬ 
sal applause.*' 

“ How,” answered Elvir:^, “ he 
did n()t speak a word to you.’* 

Not a word,” replied Isabella: 

must f take 'an oath to convince 
you," added she, smiling. “ Your 
folly diverts me. Your lover is free— 
he is happy. Why should you be 
mi'^erable r* 

“ How shall T be able to support 
.so many evils,’* exclaimed Elviia. 
“ Don Alvar is ungrateful. Don 
Alvar prefers forlunt' to Elvira- Eie 
foigets that she is wretched! Oh 
Heavens ! let me never behold the 
light of day again !” 

‘Isabella, astonished, knew not what 
fo think of the grief of Pilvira. How- 
*ever, slie ond.iav cured to comfort her 
by gciieial eonversalion, wlnth is 
nioie calculated to irritate, than to 
soolhc, leal soirow. None hut those 
wiio have been the vietnns (d lov^ 
know how to assuage its pains. 

Elvira, who remained motionless, 
with lier eyes closed, did not even 
liear tiie ill-nnicd consolations which 
her friend endtsivoured to offer. If 
wonki have been doubllul wlietlier 
she was alive or not, l)ut toi a lorn nt 
of tears vvhieli gnslied fiom her eyes, 
Isabella railed for .ud ; but, is rhero 
any aid which can be proffered for 
those ills whose souice is ni the 
sou! ? 

Elvira soon ft lt the (JX^^rts of 
new calamity. In a few cl ivs her life 
was despahed of; but, what will not 
nature undergo wht'u supported by 
the energies of despair ^ She con¬ 
stantly refused to take any of lliose 
temedies with which they would 
have overwhelmed her, had she felt 
the least desire to Jive. But her ob¬ 
stinacy produced the very contrary of 
what she expected. In a sfiori time, 
she found herself io a state of conva¬ 
lescence, which, at least, removed all 
fears as to the safety of her life, if it 
did not secure the certainty of her 
health, the progress of which was in¬ 
terrupted by Oic deep melancholy 
into which she was plunged by Iicr 
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endless reflections and conjectures 
cniKJcrniiif; the conduct of Don Al¬ 
var. 

'The kins; had caused him to be 
aricfilcd at tlie same time as Don 
I'l'fiio, bocaU''e it was believed he 
wjs an acc'umjdicc in the crime 
whicli Juad been imputed to the latter. 
Hut jealousy, Vvhich nndtiplies by it¬ 
self, had so far possessed his lieart 
«ince the time oi hist beholding the 
.slianger, that lie uas not p'nnaps 
^ony to avad hims(.‘U ot a reason of 
state, to avenge ins own prnaie in- 
pnics. 

Besides, the silence of Don Alvar 
Fceined to him to contaut some my.i- 
lery. It \va> in older to a'^eeitain 
thii*, that, instead of making him a 
jiiisonei, as hr harl Don Pedio, he 
w.is satisfied w ilh ha\mg nun sec ured 
in a eliambt r ot his j^ilac t*. 

'I'he impetuosity ol his feelings led 
him to the j-pot at tlic verv moineiU 
x\ lien Don Alvar au ivt‘d. Mis noble, 
tianqud, and sle.idy coimU*nr.nce 
struck Alphoitso With aslomsiunent, 
and immediately allayed tin* suspi¬ 
cions ot ins mind. He put to him, 

Jie thought likely to induce him to 
speak ; but l^on Alvar replied only 
bv a firm and re->|ieetful silcnee, Bat- 
iled in obtaining nollungbyhiM en¬ 
treaties, the king resolved to try an- 
orher method. 

'J'lirning towards his confidential 
minister, u’noakuie had ])ertiiissi(jn 
to ibllow him, lie said, “ 1 wi^h no 
<'ther pi oof ot the eii ITU's ot Don IV- 
than this obdinate sileiu'e ot Ins 
.I's «-*mp]ice. ArtiiJce is the sole re- 
‘■(.rrc e of da‘-ta'‘dl\' ^(nds; 

O'unI he, “ let Don hV(.lro he coii- 
clacted to the lorluie, and let his sis¬ 
ter 

Don Alvar, .struck by these di end¬ 
ful words, inUMiupted them, by 
throwing himself at the feet of tlie 
king. Alarmed friendship, candid 
fiinh, and noble eonhderu’e. spoke 
wiiii such energy, in i>ehalf of Don 
that Alphonso, tilled with ad¬ 
miration, jhkI with a sort of reaped 
wiiich even kings owe to virtue, or- 
dt'ied him to rise, and to declare his 
name, his rank, and his situation. 
Don Alvar .satisfied his curio-^ity a.s 
much as he could, witiinut infringing 
upon that secrecy which he owed to 
Jhuuseif i and he then modestly exhort* 


ed theklngnot toexactany Ihingmore 
from him. His words, the tone with 
which he pronounced them, and tho 
candoirr which was MMhk; m his 
counfenance, hivd so poweifully ex- 
cited me king\ natural parlMlity for 
virtue, that, looking at .\lvar with 
kindness, “ Yon surpi ise me sonuu'l 
said lie, that you must be an extra- 
irdinary person. I will not require 
any further elucidation fiom )ou; 
yet, let me know theinouve.s for ,sueh 
a singul.ir .silence.’' 

Don Alvar iJien told liiin, that his 
mi.'^lbrtune'i having |>ic<^ecleil lus 
hiith, Ik* owed hi> cducMtU)n to a 
citizen, wlio was, peihaps, too/ea- 
loi.s an eiKiiiy of the f.tKeiunul ol 
man, for, he had iiisiiueled liun 
miieh liioie in their \ i('e-> lliaii in 
their virtues; that, however, nm- 
wiihstanding the nii'»tnist willi w liu li 
he had inspired lum lownrtis Iik teU 
low creatures, he IkkI causeil the 
death of liis benefactor by an nnpai- 
donable indiscielion, and that, isjtial- 
ly to punish himself for that iiidiscie- 
tion, and to,ivoid new snaies, he had 
resolved t(t maintain an ctoinal si. 
jenee but that he was forced to 
bie ik his lesolniion u> employ trulii 
in defenet* of Ikai l^edro. Kings m> 
seldom hear the l.inguagL* of \niiie, 
tiiat tlie}‘ .ne ot course siiutdv t)y It 
wlu never it does apjiroaeh their vMr.s. 
Alphon.so, fiom that moment, lU'ver 
pU'^sed a single day without dtwotiiig 
a coijsideiable .jxiition of U to Doli 
Alvar. 

'Phis prince, wlio united to mueh 
penetration a sincen* desirt' to e\pe- 
rience tlie charm^ of friendslup, soon 
ga\e proofs of tlie clioiee wliit ii i;e 
nad made of Don Atv.i! to H'jjlaee the 
los.s of Don Pedro. He ht aped ta\ i 'Ui s 
upon him with profusion ; he uk ndv 
exacted he slunild h.ue no nm-uourse 
either with tlie brother oi iIkt sis^'t ; 
and heatiadied sneii die.ulml c‘ 0 !isc- 
quences to the infaduMi of thi.s law, 
that, ha<i J')on Alvar been mon* ex¬ 
pert in his knowledge of the woild, 
lie would still have tieen re.str.iinefl 
bv the timidity whiebdiis first iiulis- 
crorion had excited. 

From the moment of his first en- 
tranc'e into court, he became the 
prince’s favourite; and his merit wat 
so preci-»ely of that nature which 
pleases every one, that en\y herself 
could not condonan tho choice of tim 
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king; who, delighted to find so many 
excellent qualities combined in a 
single man, foupd little other plea¬ 
sure except in his conversation; and 
Don Alvar,acknowledging the favours 
of the king, appeared solely sedulous 
to please him j yet they were not con¬ 
tent with cacli other. Don Alvar did 
not endeavour to conceal the chagrin 
which oppressed him, and the ting 
could not help reproaching him with 
it sometimes- 

Wliat,” said the prince to liim, 
one day, when he seemed more tiian 
usually dull, “ I have raised you to 
fjie highest point of grandeur; J Jiaie 
anticipated every wish that a subject 
can form ; I liave reposed more con¬ 
fidence in you than 1 ever did in Don 
IVdro. I love you, Ahai, and yet 1 
cannot make you liappy !” 

" All, sire !’* replied lie nothing 
can equal my gratitude. I nevi r 
ibrmed an idea of sucli a king as you 
an'. IVly fiiendshij), (since you com'- 
mand me to employ this term to ex¬ 
press my rcsjK'eit’vu atliK'hinent) my 
fVientl.siiip is the olfspri * ^ of my acl- 
miiation : but, sire, can I behold, 
v'ltiiout grief, that so many virtues 
and so miK'h goodness, slunild ]>ro- 
de.ee wretehednoss ? I cannot consi¬ 
der the favour with which you tlNtin- 
^uish me, hut as the spoils <>f a gene¬ 
rous friend, who owes his misforlune 
to calumny alone. J confess it, sire, 
his niistbriune poisons all your kind¬ 
ness to me.” 

“ You oliend me, Alvar,” replied 
the king, “ and vou add a fresh crime 
to iliat of Don IVdro. Certain intel¬ 
ligence, opportunely given, haveJiiii- 
derod him from C()iu])lefing Jiis origi¬ 
nal intentions; but, since he impedes 
thf)se which 1 h;ne towards you, 1 
will punish inm for depriving me of 
the pleasure of making you happy.” 

*• Ah, sire!” exclaimed Don Alvar, 
throwing himself at tlie feet of the 
king, “ it is by tears alone tiiat I can 
express the tender feelings with 
which your giiodness inspires me. 
7'he mure I exj)L*nence that goodness 
the more am I miserable as to the 
fate of my unhappy friend. Tell 
him of his crime, sire, and his justifi¬ 
cation will soon appear. Since you 
know the value of a heart, Don Pedro 
might-” 

“ No,’* said the king, I know 

him, Ihe coayiciion of hisofifence 
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would only lead him to brave me. I 
have vet some pity for him. Tlie love 
wdiich 1 bear Klvira, indiues me to 
defer his punislinienr; but, without 
tile confession wdiich I require of 
him, nothing shall save him from my 
vengeance.” 

“ No, sire,” replied Don Alvar; 

your majesty is too just.’’ 

“ Stop said the Kir>g, '* do not 
abuse tlie privileges which ray kind- 
ness has conceded to yon ; above all, 
observe, faithfully,the only law which 
1 have imposed upon ) oil. I cannot 
too often repeat to you, that more 
than one consideration w'ould induce 
me to punisli the infraction of it with 
severity, When friend>hip and au- 
thoiity exact but one sacrifice, that 
sai'rihee ought to be witliout re- 
j>4*rve.” 

Sueii conversations, ofttm repeated, 
•were but hltle ealculatf'd to diminish 
the cliagiin of Don Alvar; hence, 
every one, who visited Elvira, enter¬ 
tained lier with nothing but the sin¬ 
gularity of the new iavoinite; the 
women, especially, overwhelmed him 
with ridicule. Could lie please them ? 
He had ne\er deceived any one. 

Elvira found some slight consola¬ 
tion in attributing to herselfonly that 
iij'lifieronee with vvhirh he was cene- 
rally reproached. But how’ justify 
his silence ? 

'J'he interest of Don IVdro, and ncr- 
haps the de''ire of seeing how Don 
Alvar would support llie sight of her, 
made her resolve to quit Ikt ai)avl- 
ment .sotjner than her strength v'onid 
warrant. She was earned to cotn't ; 
and Don Alvar was near the king 
wdieii she arrived. 

The health of Elvira was tfx> much 
affected to sustain, all at once, the 
emotion inseparable Irom the sight of 
those we love, and that vvifich a dig¬ 
nified mind always feels wiien it is 
forced to humiliate itself. She would, 
therefore, have fallen to the ground, 
as she bent upon her knees before tlie 
king, if Don Alvar, forgetting every 
other consideration, had not caught 
her in his arms, and conveyed her to 
a sofa, before the king had leisure (o 
reflect upon his presumption. As 
soon as Elvira came to herself, he 
ordered those who were about her to 
retire. The prince could no longei 
resist the sentiments with wdiich the 
sight of Elvira inspired Uimi pule* 
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dying, and ten-fold more charming, 
fr(»ni the modest embarrassment 
v hich she expcMienced. 

[To be concluded in our wtu’?.] 


Tfi the Editor of the Universal Mag, 
Sir, 

IJCH has been said on the sub¬ 
ject of dreams ; and as the en¬ 
quiry concerning them has employed 
the pens of the ingenious in all ages, 
it is presumed tlie" following extract, 
from a production ot Thomas Paine, 
■will be very acceptable to your rea¬ 
ders. The placing e\ery thing in an 
acute, new, jiriking, and incontro¬ 
vertible light, is the peculiar charac¬ 
ter ot this^writer ; aiui this he evinces 
on the present subjt^ct. 

T am, Sir, 

Your respectful and obedient servant, 

Clio Rickman. 

May H, 1810. 

Extract of an Essay on Dreams. 

In order to und(M stand the nature of 
doMins, or of that which passes in 
ideal vision dm mg a stall'< f sleep, it 
is fjist neces'-ary to undet^tand the 
composition and decomposition ot the 
human mind. 

'(iic three great faculties of the 
mind are im:igin:Uit>n, jiidgmetit, and 
memory. In a state oi waKcfulness, 
as in Llie day lime these three facul¬ 
ties arc all active ; but that is seldom 
the caw in sleep, and nc\cr peifcctly ; 
and this is the cause that our dicams 
are not so regular and rational ;is our 
waking thoughts. 

The seat ot that collection of pow¬ 
ers, or faculties, that constitute what 
is called the mmd, is in the brain. 
There is not, and cannot be, any visi- 
bledemonsiratioii of this anatomically, 
but accidents happening to 
ions shew it to be so. An injury done 
to the brain, by a fracture ot the scull, 
will sometimes change a wise man 
into a childish ide-ot j a being with¬ 
out a mind. But so careful has 
nature been of that sanctum sancto¬ 
rum of man, the brain, that of all the 
external accidents to which humanity 
is subject, this occurs the most sel¬ 
dom. But we often see it happening 
by long and habitual intemperance. 


Whether those three faculties occu¬ 
py disiinci apartments of the brain, is 
known only to that Almighty Power 
that formed and organist it. We 
can see the external effects of muscu¬ 
lar motion in all the members of the 
body, though its primum mobile, or 
first cause, is unknown to man. Our 
external motions are sometimes the 
effect of intention, sometimes nok If 
we are sitting and intend to rise, or 
standing and intend to sit, or to walk, 
the limbs obey that intention as if 
tliey heard the order given. But we 
make a thousand motions every day, 
and that as well waking as sleeping, 
that have no prior intention to direct 
tliem. Each member acts as if it had 
a will, or mind of its own. 

Man governs the whole, when he 
p]ea^es to govern, but in the interim 
the several parts, like little subuibs, 
govern ihemsehes without consulting 
the suvereiini. And all tlu'sc mo¬ 
tions, whatever be the generating 
cause, are external and visible. But 
.with respect to the brain no oiTular 
observat!{>n can be made u]>on it. All 
is mystery ! Ail is daikness in that 
woiiii) of tlujught! 

V/iicdier the brain is a mass of mat¬ 
ter in ermtinual rest; w'bether it ba» 
a vibrating pulsalivc motion, or a 
heaving and fallingInot'uni. like mat¬ 
ter in feimentation : whether ditler- 
eiit parts of the brain have different 
motions, according to the faculty t^at 
is c-mploved, be it the imagination, 
the judginent, or the metnory, man 
knows nothing of it. lie knows not 
the cause ot fiis own wit. His own 
brain ixmceals it from him. 

Comparing invisible by visible 
things, as mcta])hysieni can somelimes 
be compared to physical tilings, the 
<)perarionsr of these distinct and several 
iamlties have some resemblance to a 
watch. The main spring, which puts 
all in motion, corresponds to the ima¬ 
gination ; the pendulum, whicli cor¬ 
rects and regulates that motioTi cor¬ 
responds to the judgment j and the 
hand and dial, like the memory, re¬ 
cord the operation. 

Now ill proportion as these .several 
faculties sleep, slumber, or keep 
awake, during the continuance ot a 
dream, in that proportion will tho 
dream be reasonable or trantic, re- 
> oiemberedor furgottczi. 
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If there is any faculty in mental 
mari, that never sleeps, it is that vola¬ 
tile thing, the imagination. The case 
is different with the judgment and 
memory. The sedate and sober con¬ 
stitution of the judgment easily dis¬ 
poses it to rest, and as to the memory 
It records in silence, and is active only 
when it is called upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to 
sleep may be perceived, by our some¬ 
times beginning to dream before we 
are fully asleep ourselves. Some ran¬ 
dom thought runs in llieinind, and 
and we start as it were into recollec¬ 
tion that we are dreaming, between 
sleeping and waking. If the pendu¬ 
lum of a watch, by any accident, be¬ 
comes displaced, that it can no longer 
controul and regulate the elastic force 
of the spring, tne uwks are instantly 
thrown into confusion, and continues 
so, as long as the spring continues to 
have force. In like manner, if the 
judgment sleeps, while the miaj^ina- 
* tion keeps awake, the clrearii will be 
a riotous assemblage <jf‘ mis-shapen 
images, and ranting ideas, and tlie 
more active the imagination is, the 
wilder the dream will be. The most 
inconsistent and the most impossible 
tilings, will appear right, because 
that faculty, who.ie province it ia to 
keep order, is in'a state of absence.— 
The master of the school is gone out, 
and the boys are in an uproar. 

, If the memory sleeps, we shall 
have no other knowledge of the 
dream than, that wo have dreamt, 
without knowing what it was about. 
In this case it is sensation, rather than 
recollection, that acts. The dream 
has given us some sense of pain or 
trouble, and we feel it as a hurl, ra¬ 
ther than remember it as a vision. 

' If the memory slumbers, we shall 
have a fauU remembrance of the 
dream, and after a few minutes it 
will sometimes happen, that the prin¬ 
cipal passages of the dream will occur 
to us more fully. The cause of this 
is, liial the memory will sometimes 
continue siumbering or sleeping, 
after we are awake ourselves, and 
That so fully, that it may, and some¬ 
times does happen, that we do not 
immediately recollect where we are, 
nor what ,we have been about, or 
have to dol But when the memory 
starts into wakefulness, i( brings the 


knowledge of these things back upon 
us like a Bood df light, and sometimet 
the dream with it. 

But the most curious Circumstance 
of tlie mind in the state of dream is, 
the power it to become the agent 
of every person, character, and thing 
of which it dreams. It carries on 
conversation with several, asks ques¬ 
tions, hears answers, gives and re¬ 
ceives information, and it acts all 
these parts itself. Yet, however va¬ 
rious the eccentric the imagination 
may be in the creating of images and 
ideas, it cannot supply the place of 
memory, with respect to things that 
are forgotten, when we are awake. 
For example, if we have forgotten the 
name of a person, and dream of see¬ 
ing him and asking his name, he can¬ 
not tell it, for it is ourselves asking 
ourselves the question. 

But though the imagination cannot 
supply the place of real memory, it 
has the wild faculty of counterleiling 
memory. It dreams of persons it 
never knew, and talks to them as if 
it remembered them as old acquain¬ 
tance. It relates circumstances that 
never happened, and (ells them as if 
they bad hapjnincd, it goes to places 
that never existed, and Knows where 
all the streets and bouses are, as if 
wc had been there bqfore. I'he scenes 
it creates are often as scenes lemem- 
bered ; it will sometimes act a dream 
within a dream, and in the delusion 
of dieaming tell a dream it never 
di earned, and tell it as if it was from 
memory. 

It may also be remarked, that the 
imagiiuilion, in a dream, has no idea 
of lime as time ; it counts only by cir¬ 
cumstances, and if a succession of cir¬ 
cumstances pass in a dream, that 
would require a great length of timo 
to accomplish them, it wifi appear ta 
the dreamer, that a length of time 
equal (hereto has passed also. 

As this is the state of the mind in a 
dream, it mav rationally be said, that 
every person is mad once in twenty- 
four hours ; for were he to act in the 
day, as he dreams in the night, he 
would be confined for a lunatic. 

In a state of wakefulness those 
three faculties being all active, and 
acting in unison, constitute the ra* 
tionai man. 

In dream it is otherwise, and there*- 
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fore that state which is called insanity, 
appears to be no other than a dismis¬ 
sion of those faculties and a cessation 
of the judgment during wakefulness, 
that we so often experience during 
sleep; and idiociiy, into which some 
persons have fallen, is that cessation of 
all the faculties of which we can be 
sensible, when w^e happen to wake be- 
foi e our memory. T. P. 


The LITERARY LiFE and Travels o/* 
Baron Holbehg. fViittea ty 
Himself Ertraded from, the La¬ 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamilton Reid. 

[ Continued front p. 285.] 

I N the house of M. John Baptist, a 
Picdmontiese, to which 1 made 
my next remove, 1 found every thing 
more cheap and con\enient than be¬ 
fore. My landlord was a very worthy 
and obliging kind of man, and from 
him 1 learned how to manage for my-, 
self in Rome. For this purpose I 
bought a kettle, pots, in which I 
cooked my dinner and supper, a mat¬ 
ter which brings no kind of disgrace 
upon a traveller in Italy, because it is 
a common practice. Here the land¬ 
lord made a practice of calling upon 
his lodgers every morning, to know 
what they WMiued previously to liis 
going to market; after which, he 
would return with meat, roots, herbs, 
&c. the dressing of wiiich every one 
managed as he liked. 

Had I learned nothing of the fine 
arts at Rome, still I could have boast¬ 
ed of learning how much fire was 
necessary for preparing a menestra or 
soup; how long peas, bacon, itc. re¬ 
quired boiling; bow many Ave Ma¬ 
rias could be said while an egg was 
boiling, and the like. Taking such 
matters as these into the account, I 
certainly may claim an exception to 
the common saying,—“ He went a 
simpleton to Rome, and a simpleton 
he came back.” 

Some authors have asserted, that a 
man who could not mend his own 
shoes does not deserve t^e name of a 
learned man. But 1 think the know¬ 
ledge of preparing one’s supper, in a 
case of necessity, is not less necessary 
or meritorious than mending shoes. 
However, not to let my codeerv ties- 
Ukiymsal Mao. Vol, XIll. 


f iss too much upon the hours Vthkth 
devoted to study, I always took car* 
to liave [Ten and ink near at band* 
If inclined to read while watching 
the boiling of the pot, I held my booK 
in one haiid and a spoon in the other. 
—However, I have, more than oncCj 
learut, to my cost, ihnt it is not so 
very easy to cook and philosophize at 
the same lime. Thinking Uht intense¬ 
ly of what I have read, my meat hat 
sometimes burnt lo the bottom ; 
brotli boiled over, or the whole been 
smoked. At first, indeed, I thought 
this smutty kind of employment ra¬ 
ther low, especially when I reflected 
how neat and cleanly I used to ap¬ 
pear. But this kind of diffidence m 
not last long when I found the cus¬ 
tom in Italy was general. There 
w'eretv/o Neapolitan noblemen in the 
same house v'lth me, and 1 have often 
surprised them at their culinary la¬ 
bours. If our doors hap|>cned to be 
open at the same time, I used to 
think the wabbling of our pots formed 
a pretty concert; ray pot, which was 
tbe smallest, played a kind of treble* 
to which their’s, as the laiger, served 
as a bass. 

1 remarked upon this journey, tbi* 
ilic further 1 removed from the nor¬ 
thern regions, the 4es8 the people, in 
general, were addicterl to drunken* 
ness and gluttony. In France, I saw 
very few instances of habitual drunk¬ 
enness: in Italy I met with vcry*few 
smokers. The Danes think the Nor» 
wegians indulge in this habit to an 
excess; but bom Danes and Germani, 
too, agree that the French, in thia 
respect, and in their manner of ltvin|[ 
in general, are by for too sparing. In 
11aly they look uiion theFrench asabso* 
lute pnxligals, while the Spaniard cdti- 
demns tbe Italian upon the very sama 
ground. Hem, in some of the great¬ 
est houses in die country, it is by tK» 
means uncommon to see the remalna 
of the dinner-table served U{fagain at 
niglit. I remained aloQe a vvhoie 
month in my lodging. At first I was 
mucli surprised to find so few persoDt 
resident in so large a bouse, aod 
where the apartments were so nume¬ 
rous: but this 1 soon , found was 
case with most of the houses tatlyi 
city. According to the ground upon 
which Rome scAnds, it myr be rec* 
koned as huge ai foshtf The attm* 
3 A " ^ 
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ber of inhabitants at Rome is exceed¬ 
ed in several other cities; they are 
Scarcely 200,000; consequently, ex¬ 
cepting the jubilee time, one may 
always have a house at a very cheap 
rate. When a Pope is elected this is 
the Case again, so that the Romans 
Riink these elections very fortunate 
for them ; the long life, therefore, of 
Clement XI yon may be sure did not 
please them. Till the end of De¬ 
cember every thing was uncommonly 
still in the quarter where I lodged; 
but when the new year commenced, 
whole troops of jugglers, rope dan¬ 
cers, players, &c. were to be seen at 
Rome, as if all Italy beside had been 
deserted. Even the house where I 
lodged received several of them, and 
they disturbed me so much with their 
rehearsals during all hours of the 
night, that I could not pursue my 
studies by day. 

The fever* which had not yet left 
me, did not prevent my §oing out 
every day to see the cufiosities of the 
place. I was a constant visitor of the 

E ublic libraries, and I found the Ji- 
rarians not only disposed to accom¬ 
modate the visitois with the books 
they wanted, but likewise to supply 
them with pen, ink, and paper. Vi¬ 
sitors, however, a^e not permitted to 
make 'use of any of the forbidden 
books without the special permission 
of the inquisitor, (ni this account I 
suffered here like a second Tantalus, 
being obliged to content myself with 
the sight Of what it was not in my 
power to enjoy. It seemed that al¬ 
most every book 1 asked for was 
among the prohibited. A simple and 
illiterate monk, a kind of assistant at 
one of the libraries, once helped me 
to a volume of Bayle’s Dictionary; 
but, on account of this mistake, he 
was most severely lectured by the li- 
brarian, a Dominican friar, and a 
member of the College of the Inqui¬ 
sition. J endeavoured, in vain, to 
mitigate the anger of the principal 
librarian, bat 1 was compelled to give 
up the volume 1 had m hand, and 
was informed that 1 could not expect 
to have the reading of any book in 
Inthre witlmut first obtaining his spe¬ 
cial permission. This being a proof 
to wnich I could not willingly su^ect 
myself, 1 found 1 could no longer 
read there with pleasure^ and there* 


fore I removed to another library, 
wliere I flattered myself I should not 
meet with any obstacles of this na¬ 
ture ; but I found my mistake here 
also, though I, openly acknowledged 
that I was a protestant. and in no 
danger of being hurt by books of this 
kina. 

Tiie course of my reading was now 
so far interrupted, that 1 w'as obliged 
to content myself with perusing the 
ancient authors and sonie of the de¬ 
scriptions of modern Rome. The 
latter served as my guides when walk¬ 
ing through the streets, and when 
.seeking for tiie remains of antiquity. 
When the weather permitted, 1 fre- 
c^uently passed whole days among 
tiiese magnificent nuns. By the help 
of the memoranda, and the extracts 
which I made in the libraries, 1 w^as 
enabled, after seeking a whole month, 
to discover the Portam trigeniinam o{ 
Ijorace; but most of the ancient mo¬ 
numents are no longer known to the 
learned by their proper names. For 
instance, should one ask in the streets 
of Rome for the Pantheon, the answer 
w^ould certainly be Non lo so —1 know 
not. If you ask for the yf ntphi Iheatro 
Pespasioni, the reply is Non intendo — 
I GO hot understand you. But, in 
order to discover the ancient monu¬ 
ments not yet destroyed by time, one 
should first become acquainted with 
the new names. If we ask, for in¬ 
stance, for the Ceiisco, they will shew 
us the theatre of Vespasian ; and if 
w'e enquire for the Pantheon, they 
naturally refer us lo the Rotunda^ 
However, I was not so much en¬ 
gaged with the antiquities of Rome 
as to neglect its present state. I was 
alternately pleased with its modern 
as well as its ancient appearance. In 
short, I traversed every street and 
every corner of the city, inspecting 
every church, cloister, palace, ana 
place of note, I was particularly 
pleased with the Chiesa Nuova. Here 
was a kind of perpetual oration kept 
up every day by some priests of the 
order of preachers, in succession. 
One of these could scarcely leave the 
pulpit before another was in readi¬ 
ness tt> recommence the labour of 
panegyrising some saint. I have been 
often perplexed to determine whether 
the beauty and elegance of these ha* 
rapgues^ or iht ixuigoificanoe of tha 
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subject predominated. Trifles, how- I satisfied both my hearing and see- 
ever, and even dreams, may be trick- ing with beauty of the buildings, and 
ed out by eloquence. the excellent music of Italy. 1 must 

During my slay in Rome, one of own I gave the preference to the in- 
these orators treated of the powerful strumental rather than the vocal mu- 
intercession of the Virgin Mary, and sic; and I have before mentioned my 
illustrated his position by the follow- objections tti the whining of the Ita- 
ing storyA man, of the name of lians in their singing. 

Joliannes, had entire^ devoted him- 1 had the good fortune to see Clot 
self to the Virgin. On this account ment XI twice, and no more; as, 
he was necessarily exposed to various owing to his ill health, he very seldom 
temptations and conflicts with Satan, appeared in public. Some years agq 
in which he was always conqueror, he gave an audience on the first of the 
because he never failed fortifying month to every person who requested 
himself, every morning, with an Ave it. He used to be carried into thqi 
Maria, However, being at length chapel by four Swiss, a part of his Ufe- 
invited to a wedding, kept at the guard. Here he bestowed the apos- 
house of one of his relatives, he came tolic blessing, which, among true be- 
home at night intoxicated. Satan lievers, is supposed to have great efii- 
was too canning not to avail himself cacy: I, however, as a her.etic, did 
of this fine opportunity ; and, there- not experience the least benefit what- 
fore, assuming the form of a hand- ever, as my ague at the time 1 re- 
some young woman, he threw him- ceived it did not in the least abate, 
self directly in the way of this poor —After the Pope, the cardinals fol- 
man, who, at first, resisted the con- lowed in succession, each of them 
f upiscence, which this tempting ob- kissed his hand, and particularly the 
ject excited in him, most manfully; finger upon which he wore the fish- 
but, in the end, gave way to those er*s ring. After this, with a faulter- 
desiresof which he was no longer the ing voice, he began tht? Dominis 
master, and even committed violence biscnm ; but a cardinal continued and 
upon the fiend in the shape of a l*e- concluded for him. 
male. The next morning, when he At length, 1 began to think of re- 
had ontslept his debauch, he was so turning to my own country; but I 
much abasned at what he was con- thought it unsafe to embark upon the 
scions had hafmened, that he liad not oceaii: and though a journey on foot 
confidence sufficient to enable him to was much more tedious, still its sedi- 
say an other yfetfil/r/nu; sothat being rlty would make me amends. Jn 
thus deprived of his usual defence, fact, my finances would not admit of 
the devil was encouraged to make a another voyage by sea. Besides, ac- 
still more open and direct attack upon tioii I thought would be much more 
him. He wished to |>ass a river in a convenient Tor driving away my fever, 
boat; the devil overset the boat, and or rather my ague;'and under thia 
being then obligt'd to remain three idea 1 reached the city of Florence iq 
days in the water, llie devil then the course of one fortnight. Upoa 
possessed him fully and wholly. The my arrival here I was by no means so 
Virgin, however, heating of his mis- weary or foot-sore as I apprehended 
fortune, interceded with her son, 1 should be. Hefei met with aGer- 
who rebuking the devil, the body of man, who made me a voluntary offer 
poor Johannes floated upon the sur* to accompany me all over the town, 
face of the water just like a log. 1 thanked him for his courtesy, think- 
When the body was driven on shore, I'ng he had been instigated to this 
the Virgin was graciously pleased to good office by pure generosity; but 
restore him; and, coming to himself, J laboured under a gross mistake, for 
be afterwards built a chapel, wliich our walk was no sooner at an end 
be dedicated to her, and in the same than he made a demand for his trou- 
passed the remainder of his days. b!e. In consequence of this our ac- » 
From this ridiculous legend, the ora- quaintance immediately ceased, 
tor drew an inference relative to the I next pursued my -.^ ay over the 
advantages enjoyed by those |)ersoi« Appenines to Bononia, where, tn or- 
who sincerely respect the Virgin, der to obtain the liberty ot eaihig 

.3 A 2 
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flesh during Lent, I made application in which, in a very few minutes, we 
to a physician, and obtained a cerlih- could descend, oi rather fly^ to Iho 
cate from him for that purpose. This bottom. 

I immediately communicated to the Having passed the Alps, J proceed- 
priests in the cathedral, who made no ed, on ^t, through Savoy or Dau- 
scruple of accepting it, being proba- phiny to Lyons 5 when, because I 
bly moved thereunto by my external Iiad a suthciency of n'oney left for 
appearance. Tlie leason assigned in the payment of my passage by water. 
Spy indulgence ran thus ,—Comme il J went on btjaid a vessel vei'y cheer- 
$ign 7iiica recco non puo senzaperi- fully. But the issue of this under- 
€olo dx sanita guatdare la quaresima. taking was rather inconvenient. I 
I next passed through Parma, Pla- made no secret to my fellow passen- 
centia, and Turin, and at the latter gers of my ague anti fever, and they 

f ilace made some stay, not merely for all advised me to drink. All joined 
he sake of rest, but for the satisfac- in one voice to declare that tliere 


tion of my curiosity. Turin was the 
flnest of ail fhe cities I had ever seen. 
The buildingp in the new town rather 
resemble peaces thari private dweU 

! ings. Such is the uniformity of these 
mlldings, that unless the names of 
the principal inhabitants were not 
Upon the doors, it would not be an 
easy task to distiimiish them. 1 re- 
tnained here two days, and imagined 
I had rested myself j but I found my¬ 
self rather the worse tlian otherwise 
Ibr this Uiaclion. It is much better 
to Continue a foot journey than to 
break it by sWt re^st-days, as in this 
case the journey seems ever begin¬ 
ning. I found ^that after resting I 
could not walk more than ten (Eng¬ 
lish) miles a day, though, when I 
walked regularly, 1 generally walked 
twenty or more. 

From Turin 1 passed the Alps into 
Savoy. On my way I obsen ea many 
traces of the cruelties of the French, 
who had destroyed a great number of 
towns and villages. I did not find 
nny difhculty in passing through any 
place, for many of tlie encloseo towns 
that bad been veiy strong were now 
quite openj and even witliout any 

f irrisons. While passing the Alps, 
remarked three seasons m the course 
<ff one day. In the plains of Pied¬ 
mont^ the weather resembled sum¬ 
mer: at . the foot of the Alps one 
Would have thought the winter had 
already set in i v^ile in Savoy it ap¬ 
peared to me as if the autumn Im 
oomtneneed 1 In passing the Alps it 
was necessary to make tise of mules, 
which may be hired pear the spot at 
' $ yery^ reasonable rate. Ujpon the 
summit of the Alps the road is su^- 
eiently broadband smooth for waggons. 
<9 |!ias8i, 


could not possibly be a more certain 
method of getting rid of the ague 
than by a hearty drinking bout; 
adding that 1 must be content to keep 
my ague to eternity, if 1 could not 
reconcile myself to this measure. .?y 
their pcrsuasKHis 1 sndered myself to 
be guided; and, adjourning to a ca¬ 
baret, I drank with lliem jovially the 
whole evening, and at length went to 
bed in a decent state of inebriation. 
Next morning, however, I found my 
blood healed to such a degree, ac¬ 
companied with a violent head-ache, 
that, in spite of all niy companions 
could do to get me on board the ves¬ 
sel, J was obliged to forfeit the money 
I had deposited for my passage, and, 
after passing one day in perfect absti¬ 
nence, proceed on foot towards Paris. 

At Paris, neither my landlady nor 
any of my friends knew me at first 
sight, partly because my complexion 
had obtained such a brown, tliat I 
might have passed for a Spaniard, and 
partly because I had increased in flesh 
very considerably. When I first left 
Paris for Rome, J was so spare that, 
according to a common plirase, I 
might have been setTi throvgh. But 
my ^pearatice was now so different, 
that I was told, that instead of travel¬ 
ling so far on foot, it seemed as it' I 
had been living completely at nry 
ease. For a whole month, when last 
at Paris, I took uncommon pains to 
get rid of my ague; but all that the 
most able piiysicians could do for me 
was equally as unserviceableaa throw¬ 
ing water into a sieve. 

AH my attention was now turaed 
to getting home; and my delay in 
l^ris, a mart time, was only occam 
sioned by a dispute with a person to 
whosQ em \ had eotrosted some non* 
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Wy* After this was settled in my 
favour, I proceeded to Holland* and 
at Amsteraam, in the house of my 
old landlady* 1 found every thing just 
as I had left it. Thinking I was dead, 
she told me she had^ more than once, 
had it in agitation to pack up my 
ihi^s and send them to my friends 
in Denmark. My ague was still my 
constant companion j and it excited 
surprise in every person acquainted 
with the circumstances, to hear that 
neither the ablest physicians nor the 
continual exercise to which 1 had 
been accustomed were suiHcient to 
remove it. However, I, at length, 
got rid of it in a very singular man¬ 
ner. A countryman of mine, who 
lived in Amsterdam, assured me that 
he had a physician in his house who 
could most undoubtedly relieve me, 
and (hat he would also perform it 
without fee or reward. But, wdieii 1 
came to my countrymanN house, in¬ 
stead of a medical man, 1 found a 
wusician, witli whom 1 had used to 
perform in a concert before I travel¬ 
led to France' He gave me an in- 
stnunent, and I passed the whole day 
with him with great pleasure and 
satisfaction. On tiie following day, 
being at home, I, as usual, expected 
my ague at the accustomed hour; 
but found, to my surprise, that it 
W'as, in ail probability, gone back to 
Italy, where J first found it. 

After this 1 never had the least 
touch of it whatever; so that music 
succeeded where medicine failed; or, 
perhaps the cure may be ascribed to 
nature herself. Soon after this i took 
shipping for Hamburgh, and from 
thence proceeded by laud towards 
Copenhagen. 

After f had arrived at home, I was 
compelled lo pass two years in a very 
uncomfortable manner, and was 
much concerned to find that there 
W'as no vacancy for me in my profes¬ 
sion. In the interim, 1 published a 
work in Danish, entitled An Iniro^ 
duclion to the Law of Nature and 
Nations, I ground^ my theory 
upon those of Grotius and PufFen- 
dorf, who, with Christopher Toma- 
sius, I bad taken as my guides. In- 
>4tead of the Roman code, I quoted 
those of Denmark and Norway; and 
the historical examples with which 1 
Ulostrated my arguments, 1 Mkewise 


drew from the history of the nortbera 
nations, instead of referring ekberto 
Greeks or Romans* Every one seem¬ 
ed to ^ree that nothing could be of 
more inqjortance, in Denmark, than 
a proper acquaintance with the laws 
ot nature, as, without this, the Da¬ 
nish laws are so concise that a judge, 
deficient iu this knowledge, would 
be frequently at a loss in making a 
decision. In Germany, and those 
countries where tlie Justinian code 
has been introduced, the situation of 
a judge is quite different from those 
in Denmark. In these places, should 
the judge himself want experience, 
and not be able to trust his own judg¬ 
ment, yet among the grejft number of 
precedents there to be found, it i* 
next to an impossibility that a man 
of experience and intelligence should 
not find the case in a matiner already 
decided to his hand, so that he woul^ 
have little more to dotlian pronounce 
the decision. Amongst us, on the 
contraiT, where no Such facilities 
abound, much labour and fatigue is 
required in finding and comparing of 
cases, i could, and migiit enlarge 
very much upon this sul)ject, had 1 
not purposed to write an lutroductUni. 
to the Laws of Denmark. 

\To Zc continued,] 


Reply to the sublime OBjeunn Y 
of the Schedule of Assessed 
Taxes. 

Sir, 

H ad your correspondent perused 
with attention the portion of 
assessed taxes, of wdiose obscurity ho 
complains, I am persuaded your tiuly 
enlightened pages would not have 
been applied to for its illustrntioii. I 
do not deem myself possessed of any 
uncotnmoif share of penetraikm ; anil 
therefore, on a cursory perusal, I itid 
not attempt to unravel a-xTiystery, be- 
longing to a subject which I have al. 
w^s considered as kyper^my^t&rimnl 
^le arrangement of the language, 
prim6 ^acic, certainly exhibits much 
confusion and apparent incongruity. 
PursiuDg, however, the remaps of 
J. M. I began to hesitate in my 
that such a total dereliction of com¬ 
mon sense, and such a want df conca¬ 
tenation^ as he had repfdaeated« could 
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have possibly escap^» unobserved, 
^en his Majesty’s printers. 

I trust the mode of payment, by 
<juarter]y instalments, at the periods 
specified in the schedule, or within 
ten days afterwards is clearly under¬ 
stood. It appears also sumciently 
clear that the nail amount for the first 
half year (which terminates on the 
20tb of September) will be collected 
and levied on our goods and chattels 
on the lOth of October next ensuing, 

not somer paid as nforesmd, that 
IS, by the instalments as they became 
due. Also, (continues the schedule) 
“ the full amount for the 2d half 
year, (terminating on the 20th of 
March) will be levied in like manner 
on the 5th of April,” (if not sooner 
paid as aforesaid), or within twenty- 
one days after those respective periods. 
What periods can be here meant but 
the before-mentioned levying periods, 
viz. the loth of Oct. and the 6th of 
April ? at which times distress is to 
be made upon the defaulter, or within 
twenty-one days after them respec¬ 
tively. 

Abating all farther observation, I 
think, Mr. Editor, this "legal mys¬ 
tery'* now stands sufficiently near ihe 
regions of common stnse to be un¬ 
derstood by any one whose intellect 
may not be fabricated of the most 
subtile materials.” 

If it should thus appear to you. Sir, 
and yofir correspondt-nts, 1 shall 
esteem myself very happy in having 
been able to remove " the dirt and 
rubbish” from tliis Kpeciinen of “ sub¬ 
lime obscurity.” 

Tour’s, respectfuliy. 

Lector Constans. 
JRolcsdolc, May IS 10. 

L.C. wishes to add, in a word to 
tlic Editor, that, he humbly conceives, 
the more the above‘ex^anatinn is 
considered, the more conspicuous 
■will J. M.’s misrepresentation (unin¬ 
tentional nodoubt) appear. He says, 
** We are next intonned, that they 
•re to be paid in neriods of b months.” 
Pray, where is this information ? The 
meaning of the schedule is plainly 
this; that, in case of non-payment, 

will be deferred no longer 
than the lOth of Oct. for the^r5r half 
year, or the 5th of April for the se- 
4tmd half, including the days of grace. 


le Dieu^s risii to Cambrai. [Mat 

An Accoukt of a Visit which the 
Abbb iz Dieu made to Cambrai. 

[Extracted frem t^e Appendix to Baus.-<M*s 
iiife of Feneloh, ju^t published j 

T may be a matter of some curi¬ 
osity to know the impression 
which was made, upon a private secre¬ 
tary of Bossuet, by the noble and edi¬ 
fying sight of Fenelon’s piode of living 
in his'diocese. Even (he singularity 
of the circumstance may add some 
interest to the recital. The Abbe le 
Dieu, who had been the secretary of 
Bossuet during tfie last twenty years 
of that prelate’s life, resolved, five 
months after the death of Bossuet, to 
pay a visit to Fenelon; his family re¬ 
sided in the neighbourhood of Cam¬ 
brai, and the archbishop, who had 
often seen him nt Germigny, had in¬ 
vited him, with his accustomed cour¬ 
tesy, to visit Cambrai, as often as the 
wish of seeing his relations, or as his 
personal affairs might bring him into 
Flanders. 

It may be easily conceived, that 
during all the rest of Bossuet’s life, 
and after the termination of the Jong 
controversy which had taken place 
between him and the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, the Abbe le Dieu possessed 
neither the liberty, nor perhaps tho 
inclination, to avail himself of tho 
obliging offer of Fenelon. 

But, in the month of Sept. \ 704^ 
the Abbe le Dieu profited by a j<>ur- 
ney which he made into Flanders to 
go as fm* as Cambrai. Perhaps, he 
v/as somewhat stimulated by a desire 
to ascertain whether there were not a 
little exaggeration in the voice of po¬ 
pular renown, wliich so loudly de¬ 
scanted on the virtues, the wisdom, 
and the sort of noble and episcopal 
magnificence which Fenelon display¬ 
ed In his exile and in the government 
of bis diocese. Perhaps also, bo 
might hope to detect, in his discourse 
with the Aahbishop of Cambrai, 
something which ought unfold his 
real sentiments, respecting Bossuet 
and his conduct towards him. Doubt¬ 
ing, though very unjustly, as to whap 
might be nis reception from the Arch¬ 
bishop of Cambrai, he thought it ex- 

f >edient to provide himself with a 
etter from Madame de la Maisonfort, 
the venerable nun of St. Cyr, who 
had displayed sucli attacjbmedt to thA 
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person and the maxims of Fenelon, 
and who had solicited to be placed in 
the diocese of Meaux^ under the di¬ 
rection of Bossuet, when she was 
jent away from St. Cyr. 

The Abbe le Dieu arrived at Cam- 
brai, on the 15th Sept. 1704. Fene¬ 
lon was (hen visiting liis diocese. But, 
on the following day a courier arrived 
to say that he should return that day 
toCaujbrai to dinner. The Abbe le 
Dieu repaired to the archiepiscopal 
palace, and mingled with the rela¬ 
tives, grand vicars, and almoners of the 
arclibishoj), who received him as he 
alighted from his carriage. 

I thought it fit,” says the Abbe 
le Dicu, to leave these gentlemen 
undisturbed and free in the hrst cere¬ 
monies of politeness which took 
place. I was then in the large su/le 
de BiUard, near (he chimney. As 
soon as 1 saw him enter, I approached 
towards him with great respect: lie 
seemed to be, at hrst, cold and re¬ 
served. yet gentle and jiolile, and in¬ 
vited me to go in with kindness, but 
witliout much fervour of solicitation. 
1 avail rnyseh. Sir, said I, of the per¬ 
mission which youi eminence was 
pleased to grant me, to come here and 
pay my res|>ecis when I might ha\e 
an opportunity; this I uttered in a 
modest t<»ne of voice, but intelligibly. 
1 added, in a lower tone, and in his 
ear as it were, tiiat I brought him 
some intelligence and letters from 
Madame de la Maisonfort. You do 
rnt' greai pleasure, said he; mtne, 
come in* 

“ The Abbe de Beaumont then 
appeared, who received me with em- 
brace.s, and in a very cordial and agree¬ 
able manner.'* 

Fenelon seems to have infused his 
own soul, his character, end, as it 
Were, his very mode of procedure, 
into every one who was with him.— 
The secretary of Bossuet might fear 
that he should not find quite so friend- 
^ a reception from the Abbe de 
Beaumont, whom Bossuet had de¬ 
prived of his situation of sub-precep¬ 
tor to the royal princes. 

Ihe Abbe le Dieu then relates, 
with seeming satisfaction and delight, 
all the actions of kindness, of polite-» 
ness, .and of courtesy, which Fene- 
Ipn displayed towards him. 

1 gave bua my packet of letters^ 


as I entered his chamber; and, with- 
out opening it, he made me sit down 
above him, in an arm chair similar to 
his own,^not leaving me at liberty to 
take any other seat, and bidding me 
be covered. 

“ During our conversation they 
came lo ten him that dinner was 
ready. He rose, and invited me to 
partake of it with him. 

“ All the guests were waiting for 
him in the dining-room; no one ap- 
roached his chamber, where they 
new I was with him. They sat 
down without ceremony, as among 
friends. I'he nichbishop said grace 
and took the first seat, as was fit* 
I’hc Abbe de Chanterac sat on his 
left hand : I took a place indifferent¬ 
ly. t)n the right hand of the prelate 
there was a vacant seat; he made a 
motion to me to sit there. I endea* 
vcnircd to decline it; he requested 
rnc mildly and politely: come, said 
,he, this i.s your place. 1 then went 
without any further hesitation. 

'I'hcre were fourteen of us at 
tabic; anti, in the evening, there 
were sixteen. These all consisted of 
his relations, of ecclesiastics whose 
duty nc(\‘ssarily attached them to hig 
person, and of friends who never 
quit him. 

The table w'as magnificently and 
delicately served. I'he servants 5n 
livery were numerous, attended dili¬ 
gently and properly, and without any 
bustle. I did not see any pages. 

" The archbishop look the trouble 
of helping me, with his own hand, to 
wdiatever there was most delicate at 
table, i thanked him, each lime, 
with great respect, and with iny hat 
in my hand, and each time he re¬ 
turned the courtesy by taking off his 
own hat. He diej me the honour, 
also, of drinking my health. All this 
was done with much gravity, but vol 
with eminent affability and polite¬ 
ness. The discourse at table was 
quite free, agreeable, and even cheer¬ 
ful. The archbishop spoke occasion¬ 
ally, and left to each a discreet ffee- 
doni of conversation.” 

The Abb^ le Dieu adds, as a ne- 
markable circumstance, " that the 
almoners, secretaries, and others of 
the archbishop's establishment, spoke 
as freely as the rest of the guests) 
but ao one presumed to use nillcry 
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ensure. The young nephews did 
speak 4it all. The Abbe de Beau- 

• » i m . • - • 


or censure, 
not 

monc maintained the conversation, 
which turned principally upon the 
joumev of the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai; out that abbe was very cour¬ 
teous, and I did not perceive, to¬ 
wards any one, any of that supercili¬ 
ous and haughty 'manner which I 
have so often experienced elsewhere. 
I found, in fact, more real modesty 
and discretion there than I ever-found 
in any other place, not only in the 
master, but in the nephews, and in 
every one else.” 

The Abbe le Dteu observed, also, 
during the repast, “ that Fenelon ate 
very fittlc, and only of fnild food, and 
suen as was not very succulent; in 
the evening, for example, he tasted 
only a few spoonfuls of milk and 
eggs, and drank but two or three 
glasses of a small white wine, weak 
in colour, and consequently in 
strength. It is imposKtble that any 
one can be more temperate; and, 
hence, he is very thin; his counte¬ 
nance is clear ana luminous, but with¬ 
out much colour; he carries himself 
very Well; and on his return from a 
journey of threp weeks, he did not 
t^xhibit any symptoms of fatigue or 
weariness- 

After dinner, all the company 
repaired to the grand bed-chamber of 
the archbishop, where be wished me 
to occupy a distinguished place; but 
1 sat down at the f<K)t of the bed, 
against the wall, near M. de L'Echelle, 
leaving the bottom of the room for 
accidental visitors. The arclibishop 
sat opposite the chimney, in about 
the middle of the room, having a 
small table near him to write and 
transact such business as might be 
presented to himhis secretaries and 
almoners en soufanr alone speaking to 
hinn and receiving orders relative to 
their diderent functions. 

" Coffee was brought for every 
one; and the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai had the politeness to have mine 
given to me with a white napkin. 
The conversation turned upon the 
news of the day, and the journey 
which Fenelon had made into Flan¬ 
ders* 

'' Between two and three o'clock, 
the an^lusbop went to see the Count 
de Mratbenm, the governor of the 


place, who was genng to Paris in the 
course of a few days; when he re¬ 
turned, he gavq me an interview in his 
chamber. It is known that, these 
two noblemen are very intimate, and 
that the governor entertains the high¬ 
est esteem for the archbishop. 

Fenelon, returning from bis visit 
to the Count de Montberun, found 
me in his antc-chamber. He made 
me again sit above him, with the same 
distinction as in the morning. We 
discoursed upon piety, spirituality, 
and other doctrinal topics. JVladame 
de Maisonfort was not forgotten. 
He had read her letter, and he was 
more qualified to speak about her. 
It turned also upon M. de Bissy, at 
present Bishop of Meaux; he spoke 
of him with much esteem, and said 
that he had patronage, meaning that 
he was the friend of Madame de 
Maiutenon, to which I assented. 

** Our conversation was interrupt¬ 
ed by the arrival of the governor, who 
came to return the visit of the arch¬ 
bishop. 

“ WJien his excellency was gone, 
the archbishop sent for me, and 
walked with me along the suite of 
rooms of his apartment, always talk¬ 
ing to me upon piety, and referring to 
it the whole ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment, without, however, uttering a 
single word respecting the Bishop of 
Meaux, either in his favour or disfa¬ 
vour ; it was not for me, tlierefore, 
to speak to him upon the sul^ect. 
I was there for Madame dc Maison¬ 
fort, and I naturally had to speak 
only of her to him.” 

But, the Abbe le Dieu adds, ifnme* 
diately afterwards, a remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance, and which might have 
convinced that ecclesiastic that the 
silence of Fenelon, with regard to 
Bossuet, arose wholly from a refined 
delicacy of feeling. He relates, that 
during the same conversation, speak¬ 
ing of Christian simplicity,the Arch- 
biHiop of Cambrai, turning suddenly 
towards him, said, * Ask me what¬ 
ever question you wish, and I will 
reply to you with the sincerity of a 
child.' This was opening a noble 
opportunity for speaking ^ut Qui¬ 
etism ; but I was careful not to men- 
tioh that subject r it was for him to 
question me, had be wished to know 
many partkmlar circomstances, of 
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which, he must have been well aAyare, 
I could not be ignorant/’ 

I’he Abbe Ic Ditu might have dis¬ 
covered, ill the delicate reserve of 
J*erielon, that he did not wish to put, 
to tile sliglitest trial, the discretion of 
an ecclesiastic, who had been em¬ 
ployed b)r Bossuet for twenty years, 
and who' was the confident of his 
most secret labours, and, that it 
became him still less to hurt his l*eeU 
ings, which were ja'»t!y founded upon 
attachment to Bossuet, l>y reverting 
to the unhappy disseations which had 
arj^n between them, and which had 
caused their separation. Fencloii, in 
simply saying to the Abbe le Dieu, 
** Ask me whatever question you 
w'ish, I will reply to you with the sin¬ 
cerity of a child,’* sutficienlly evinced 
that he did not wish to affect any mys¬ 
terious reserve with regard to that 
delicate subject, as far as it concerned 
himself, and his heart harboured 
no resentment, no secret, which 
might not be freely confided to a 
friend, and even to a servant of Bos¬ 
suet liimself. It is quite nnUir.tl, on 
the other hand, that the Ahbr le Dieu 
should not have co^^iderod himself at 
liberty to lamper with the sincerity of 
Fenelon, relative to an affair w'hlch 
had been so long concluded, and 
which otfered no further opportunity 
of educing from it any public advan¬ 
tage, as Bossuet was dead. 

I’he aichhishop/* continues ihg 
Abbe le Dieu, “ kept me to^pper, 
and placed a;e at the table, llm treat 
ed me, with the same distinction as 
irt dinner. After supper, in the 
course of conversation, they spoke to 
me about the death of the Bishop of 
Meiiux ; they asked me if he antici¬ 
pated his death} if he received the 
sacraments, and from whom ? And 
the Archbishop of Camhrai asked me 
who lihd exhorted him to die ? To 
all these questions I answered simply 
as the facts were- I anj inclined to 
think, however, from the last ques¬ 
tion, that the archbislwp was of opi- 
aion that the Bishop ot Meaux ut eaed 
able cKhortation in the hour of death, 
hnd from a person of authority capa¬ 
ble of giving it to him : probably be¬ 
cause of the many ina|>oriaut affairs 
which, had passed through his hands 
during a long life, and some of them 
of so delicate a uatui-e. No inquiry 
V^ivEusAL Mag. Vol. Xlil. 


was made respecting his will, or any 
private matter, ant still less about 
Quietism. 

“ During this conversation, the 
archbishop had a small table placed 
before him, upon which he folded up, 
himsfdf, his packer for Madame uo 
MaisonfoU, and directed u with his 
own hand. Before ten o’ch)ck at 
night, he asked if all the persons in 
the house w^ere together, and added, 
‘ Let us pray,' wHich was done in hiir 
large bed-room, wdiere the whole fa¬ 
mily was assembled. An almoner 
read the formula; and the Confiteor^ 
as well as the Misereatur, were sim¬ 
ply repeated without any thing £*001 
the archbishop. 

As he left the table, he ordered 
that a room should be prepared (or 
me. After prayers, he put the packet 
into my hand, and ordered the ser¬ 
vants to get wax candles and a wax 
flambeau U) conduct me to my cham- 
Jjer, apologising to rne^ at the same 
time, because 1 bad to cross the 
court-yard to arrive at it. He made 
many offers of servied to my fatnily, 
who *esided so near him. 1 tewk 
loaxe 01 him and of the Abbe dc 
Beaumont, meaning to set off* at day¬ 
light the ensuing morning. The 
archbi-iiiop attended me as far as the 
large au dais ; a servant walked 
before me with w'ax candles, and*a 
flambeau of white wax. 1 told the 
servant^that I would sleep at the inn, 
to be in readiness for departure earty 
the next day, and he conducted me 
ihithet with his waxen flambeau.”'*' 


** * Surely the Yeader will hehuld, 
with a smile, the humble vanity of the 
Abb^ le Dieu. He hee« with what re¬ 
petition of lielight he dwells upon the 
waxen tapers and ^iainbeatis. sit 
in au arm-chair like Feneluo’s, to be 
helped by him at dinner, and to have 
his health dtunk by him, seem to 
have filled him with ecstacy. Btit the 
inea‘urc of his self gratification is 
o'lnipletcd bv thft wax candles and 
flamneaus. Yet, what was there in 
ail this beyond <ominon courtesy; 
l>ey'<nd that simple politeness, tfaa 
pcrfoiinance of which il scarcely a 
merit, iht/ugh ilie neglect would jiava 
been a tanlt? 'fhe good ahb^, how¬ 
ever, thoui;ht otherwise. To rccoid 
such trr.iU chcumstances wUk 9U(h« 
3 B 
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At the end of this account, the 
Abbe Ic Dieu relates that, on his re¬ 
turn from Cambrai, he passed by 
Noyon, where he stopped to pay Ins 
tcsiwcls to M. d’Aubigne, who was 
bishop of the place, but that he did 
not receive quite so gratifying a re¬ 
ception as from FcueU.ii. ** The 
Bishop of Noyoii talked of his sup¬ 
ping with him, and of his sleeping at 
the palace, but so inditfereutiy, as if 
Jic did not mueli wish his oders shoultl 
be accepted; tiicrefore he declined 
them; he received, indeed, civilities; 
but they were altogether very differ¬ 
ent from tijose of the Arcliblshop of 
Cambrai/* 

The Abbe le Dieu felt himself un¬ 
der a necessity of cvmcealing, from 
tlie Abbe Bossuei, hU journey to 
Cambrai. He heard of it, however; 
seemed to be displeased, and testified 
his displeasure. The Abbe le Dieu 
endeavoured to persuade him that the 
visit was merely the effect of chance: 
an accidental concurrence of circum-’ 
stances which led him to Cambrai, 
Ute Abbe Bossuet exacted from him 
a promise dial he would not mention 
the journey to any one; but, he gave 
a detailed account to MadaUie de’la 
Maisonfort, in a letter wliich we shall 
here trani-cribe from the original copy, 
because it exhibits all those feelings 
oCtespect and gratitude w'ith whi^ 
the character and virtues of Fenelon 
had inspired him. 

Letter from the All'r h Dieu to Ma¬ 
dame de la Mahofifort. 

^^Madam, “ t)ctob(!r 30, 1704. 

Being arrived ffom Plessis, I 
shall have the honour, with your per¬ 
mission, of communicating tliese ti¬ 
dings to you. I found the Marchion¬ 
ess d*Alegre alone, yesterday, in per¬ 
fect Ijealtn, and tfelighted at having 
recejved, by express, some tokens of 
remembrance from the Archbishop 
of Cambrai, She perfectly approves 
of my iourney to tnat city, ana espe¬ 
cially, Madam, on your account. It 
was impossible, she says, to be other- 


apparent felicity, has little to do with 
veneradon ft>r {lie character of Fene- 
ion: but it is indicative of something 
like imbecility in the narrator. Tri¬ 
fles swell into imiwrtant magnitude in 
the mind of a triflcr.*-*7VaM4. 


wise than well received with that re¬ 
commendation, added to the respect 
and veneration which would prompt 
one to take a mucli longer journey to 
see so great a prelate. I’o you, there-, 
fore, am I solely indebted. Madam, 
for the honours wliich his Grace the 
Archbish(ip of Canibrai shewed to 
me* and to such a decree as to con¬ 
fuse me. The Marchioness d*Alegre 
was as well acquainted as myself with 
every thing which [ beheld at Cam¬ 
brai ; and yet, methougbt, she felt a 
pleasure, as you do, in hearing the 
account, and particularly in being in- 
ftirmcd of the benevolence and com- 
tesy of that prelate, with which you 
are as wall ac(]uainted as she is, but 
not tow'ards so humble and unimpor¬ 
tant ail individual as myself. She 
agreed with me, that every thing is 
maintained in the Archbishop of 
Cambrai, even his external conduct 
ahd his government of bis diocese, by 
a piety which captivates all hearlsi* 
Ot this piety I felt the gentleness and 
the consolation in his discourse; and 
I shall never forjget how highly he 
elevated the fidenty of saint^ souls, 
perfect attachment to God, and a 
contempt of hie both in sickness and 
in liealih. I did not scruple to re¬ 
peat, to the Marchioness d’Alegre, 
what I have had the honour. Madam, 
of observing to you, that such an ex¬ 
emplary piety, together with such 
rare talents, made that prelate be re- 
garded^M if he were the only bishop 
in the Low Countries, and even in 
France, as will be seen when it shall 
please God to permit the disclosure. 
* You are right/ said she to me; ‘1 
have noticed that as well as you.’ He 
is venerated, not only in his archie- 
piscopal town and in his diocese, but 
also in all these provinces: and he is 
venerated among tlie great even more 
than among inferior persons. Of 
this 1 myseff had a recent proof, in 
the iourney of the Archbishop of 
Cambrai into Flanders, and in his 
sojourn at Lille, where he was de¬ 
tained by the Elector of Cologne, 
from motives of particular esteem: 1 
heard of nothing, in every town, but 
the question, v^o should shew him 
(he most respoet and honour. I shall 
confine myself, however, to what 1 
saw at Cambrai. The magnificence 
of his table, of his apartments, and of 
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liis furniture, was remarkable; but, seniina^, the public school, his cura- 
in the midst of all this magnificence, cies, his parishes, and churches/— 
there was a striking contrast in the llie Marchioness d*Alegre was well 
modesty, and, literally speaking, the pleased to observ'e this eagernesn; and 
severe mortification of tl/is holy pre- I must tell you. Madam, that she 
Jate. The opulence and splendour of praised, ns well ns yourself, mv desim 
his house belonged to the situation for another journey to Cambrai. 1 
which he held, and to the dictates of added, also, that in the domestic cco- 
propriety; it vvns a dazzling outside nomy of the archbishop, every thing 
which enveloped him; but, in his bore tlie impress of order, attention, 
Iverson, he preserved the same sim- and propriety; and there was dis- 
plicity and modesty as before: his played, likewise, every possible po* 
inanncrs, evtin,andhis discourse, are Jiteness and civility by ail the mem- 
unaltered; they are full of aflFabiJiiy bers ofliis mirnerons lamily and esfa- 
and courtesy; he is, in fact, the same blidunent. Nor was there any con- 
individual as I had the honour of dis- straint even in the presence of the 
coursing with at Gcrmigny above prelate himself, who, on the contrary, 
eighteen years ago. ' Ir was exactly mspired every one with confidence 
thus,’ said the Marchioness d'Alrgre, and freedom. I have been so struck 
‘ that I founti liim.* ‘ I know not, witli nl! these things, that 1 often 
Madam/ I replied, * whetiier you thought, since my return, of making 
entered into such details; as tor niy- my most humble acknowdedgments 
self, who have examined everything to the Archbishop of Cambrai, but, 
closely and at leisure, I never sa*v I confess. Madam, tMhi I felt as if I 
his arms either on his furniture of ought Ao abstain from so doing, out 
state, nor on his canopy^ for example, • of res|Kict for so great a man. It is 
nor on his church ornaments, nor sufiicient that you know my seiui* 
even on the hangings of tlic archie- ments; it is to yon that I am indebt- 
piscopal throne, nor in any part of ed for these lavours, and to you, 
that superb building which he built therefore, do I owe my first ackn<»w- 
at liis own expense, without tren<'hiiig ledgments. J have endeavoured, 
upon the funds of the archbisho|>ric. also, to make the IV^arcbioness d'Ale- 
T nis is a rare example of modesty, gre participate in my feelings. Sho 
which cannot be parallel in France; intends residing some time at Plessis; 
and it is a still more rare example of and she will contrive to make an ex¬ 
disinterestedness. ‘ Judge, Madam,’ cursinn to Meaux, to have the honmir, 
continued f, ' whether 1 nm satisfied she says, of seeing you, and obtaining 
with my journey. It was not only your friendship. You may judge, 
the honour of my reception which Madam, what will be the link that 
has charmed me, and of which 1 shall will unite you; she .seems eagefly to 
retain, to the last hour of my life, a desire it, and your reputation entitles 
grateful recollection; but itwas more you to all her esteem. We shalJ 
e^pi'cially the noble model of prelati- have more to say w^hen it shall please 
cal coiiauct, in w'hich I noted and you, Madam, to let me have the ho- 
admired more things than rumour nour of seeing you, and when your 
had uttered abroad. I have returned, health will permit ot it. J must re- 
thcrefore, with a greater desire than reive your comiuands for Paris also, 
ever, to re-visit the place once more, whither I am engaged to go, to give 
if God please, and if J enn obtain per a \%rbal account ot the Archbisiiop of 
mission, to learn something further; Cambrai to the Abbe de Fleuri. 1 
for I saw the archbishop only in the shall await your determination, Ma- 
private circle of domestic life; 1 wish dam, lespecting the visit which J 
TO contemplate him in public, in the !ia\e proposed. I am in no hurry; 
church, and in the pulpit; this is suit yourself entirely; meanwhile I 
what the holy fathers denominate, have the honour lo be, &c/* 

^ter St. Paul, P'idcre Petrum et ton- It may be doubted whether even ^ 
Uinfilftrii to sta^' the grace and Ihesecrctary of Fenelon himself Could 
marvellous gifts. The Archbishop of have rendered a more sincere hom^e 
Cambrai should also be viewed in ac- to his virtue than is here rendered by 
tion, and in the careful discharge of the secretary of Boisurt. 
hifl pastoral office, with regard to his 3 B 2 
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The Devil’s Horns and Tail, 
Sir. 


T he image of Satan, as presented 
to our ocular perception by the 
pencil, has often struck me to be a 
^oss outrage upon common sense. 
Generally he is ponrirayed as a sable 
doven-footed monster. Oftentimes 
has the airy imagination of ih^ artist 
lauiifjhed into more gross absurdities; 
such as representing him with 
while liorns, claws, and a tail as fre¬ 
quently makeup this liorricl butludi- 
riOLS figure of inonstrocity. Such 
w 11 doubtless appear very terrific to 
chlltiit'ii; but no one, arrived at the 
age orrl'-scornmetit, atid in pf)ssession 
ot latlonJ ideas, can, 1 am convinced, 
for one moment, i.upposc that such a 
conception rl.e form of Lucifer is 
either consistent with reason or divine 
revelation. 

To t!ie advelfcates of the 
namely, lUose who look to the St.np- 
tures as the o dy ndrroi in whicii llier 
ran with ceriarnty view him, ijie .lo- 
surdtly must apporir peculinriy strik¬ 
ing. By the .sacred writ, we are 
lauglu U) believe that he is a fallen 
angel—ihe tempter of mankind— the 
instigator ot cu'ry thing that js clrabo- 
Jical or ii.iquiums- but we do not 
learn tha: that rircunistance. o*- these 
demoniac qualities, have rontributed 
to thr changing, of his colour oi the 
altering ol his term. I'licrc are not a 
few who will deny the existence of 
Salaii altogether; mainiaining that 
Ihe term devil bents a figurative 
meaning, and tliat the portraiture in 
question ought to bo reprded in no 
other light than an emblematical te- 
presentation of sin. How far this 
opinion is correct, 1 leave others to 
determine^ convinced that even in 
this point of yiew it is still a matter 
of deprecation, inasmuch as it is like¬ 
ly to mislead the weak and iilhenlte, 
(Ijy their conceiving it a literal de¬ 
scription), thereby adding to tJie 
power of spperstilion, in the trammels 
of whiclf wey are (much to be la- 
tnented) tire foremost to be found. 

The insertion of these thoughts of 
a moment would be pleasing to, 

Vourhs, &c. 

J. CCRV/EN. 

ApHl4, 1810. 


Akimadveh^ons t/pon Animadver¬ 
sions.— JpO qfthe.Univ. 

Mag. for Matcn ) 

Sir, 

E who takes it, let him have if. 
Your <urly northern correspon:- 
dent continues to snarl like an old 
niastiff'at the door of his kennel; and 
ho is wishing, by his hints, to make 
the public believe that ho is deeply' 
read in the history of nations, oncf in 
the various branches of science; hut 
jiis chief fort seems to he in finding 
fault, without judgment sufficient 
guide him right. 

Jt IS folly in the extreme to be 
seeking f)pportunitic> to excite any 
jii’iMjn to litigate facts, but more 
especially when the person is con¬ 
cealed and unknown to Irim; and 
vet I believe it M'iil be ‘centhathe 
has run into this excess c: folly, by 
aixusing me of commining one of 
“*lhc giosscst errors he has ever met 
with in the course of bis reading,*'— 
Ht; ;uids, jgnoi\-‘nre a^'eompanied 
with modest)' ought ever to b*- treated 
witij indulgence; but when i! asr 
sumes a high dietator-al tone, and 
oon.sures v\ ho take tinoga upon 

trust, tlie cxp(-*suie ot such pr<Min)p- 
fion becomes a <lnty;” and 1 iittwask 
h'ln, in a high (one, if this duty con¬ 
sists in njisrcpresentauon ? 

In my observations on the sn|)posed 
gunpowder-plot. I brought forward 
the slatiile wlii(']i pa.sse(i \n tlie third 
yt'ar of .Tames the First foi a yearly 
thanksgiving, to shew that tlunti was 
noi any thing contained m that act to 
induce the most ctednious to believe 
tliat any such plot ever cxi.''led; un¬ 
less we admit that the king had a spe¬ 
cial revelation from Heaven to fore¬ 
warn him of his.dnnrer. Where w'e 
might e.X|iert to find the fullest ac¬ 
count of thp intended plot, we find 
nothing but tlie most fulsome adula¬ 
tion; and as the act did not cast one fee¬ 
ble ray of light on this dark subject, 
was necessary to turn to the subpe- 
i^uent part of the history of ffie 
Stuarts for further infortnation. 
the Right Hon. Charles James Foi^ 
Jiad made this part of our history iiis 
particular Mudy, I extractea what 
Jiad offered on this subject, that your 
readers might form some judgment 
for themselves. 
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Jt is true I did not mention the 
ihite of the act, nor of the transaciions 
which Mr. Fox has mentioned ; nor 
did I think it necessary ^ for his aigu- 
meuts, and the words he makes use 
of, sntficiently point to iLc era on 
which he was writing to be in the 
reign of Charles the Second. He has 
not only brought forward the names 
of’Tonge, Oates, and otliers, but adds, 
the crooked politics of i'harlcs 
could not have led him to coiinte 
nance the fictions of liis enemies.'’ 

dw H not s'liflicient to shew that 
T ': 1 o u treating of transactions 
• i-iK (j* C'haries, u liat he fur- 
t,‘,(. i IS Vvill place it l>eyf)nd all con- 
lio o sy (willmur the date ot tlie 
I nnd the nay fit nionrli; among 
these / ho tovvlipi they rend, 

i-it s ‘ h f ;i tiiitd s ihat, :f'tfiC■'*' 
was d' lign i ) dittof.ucv* oo|'ery anti 
arbil’rnv no'vcr. l.Se k:i and liia 
hrotlM'* V (tv' ;it the hc-id of it,"— 
What kw; it r i aki not Ik* Jauic'^, 
forheb..o b* 'Iher; nor could Mr. 
I'^jx incur IV od’*M* than ChaJestlie 
Second, li U ran Ins wortls be twiM- 
ed or lorturccl to nKun any other but 
the kti'g he l.ist nienlicu'^Kh uiiich 
was Cha.’les tlio Second. 

As the jauiufred ( ve t(iiits oviTy 
tiling Miili its ovMi >t!!ow hue, so 
floes your iifiithein <'ont‘S|i(»ndciU in¬ 
vent tlifiieuili'^s I' iavoui his pteju- 
dires; but it /a: i■ capable (jf taking 
vshame to h r •' < i;, J would advbc him 
to 1)0 a Jilile n»ore natded in future, 
lest some irnt.iMe scribbler should 
give him a tirkltrfor his rashnes.s. I 
^vf>nld uot have lalten notice of his 
tulilc animadversiops niyseli, if it had 
not been to siiew your readers liow 
tar bigotted piv}Kj->Nessions^are capa- 
iile ot biassing the judgment, and 
drawing a pev'-on from the straight 
path of duty. It 1 see any more of 
liis crude misrepreseiUations, I shall 
treat them with the silent contempt 
they merit; and J shall leave him 
cnaeavonring to make tin* ])nfelic be¬ 
lieve that he knows more ways than 
others how things may he done, 
though he takes particular care not 
to teU them how to do it. 


To Hie Editor of the Untuenal Mag. 
Sixi, 

1 WJLL thank any one of your 
learned corre^-pondenU to give me 


some information respecting the, fol¬ 
lowing work:— " 

“ A Tfcutise of Tr€as.ons ^((ainst 
Q. Eiixabeth and the Crotvne of Eng‘^ 
laod: parity ausirering certain /Veo* 
sons ptclti/atd that ?ieuer were 
tended: and partly dhcoueing greater 
Treason*^ coinmilitd that are by few 
pcrctiiied.'* 

What I would inquire is, the date 
of this work, and its author’s name. 
Tlic copy in my possession is perfect 
in every respect but the title-page, 
the want of wliich is, probably, me 
reason why I ha\e now to solicit tlio 
ITTcscnt iniormation from any oi your 
leader^ wlio can sat^fy my ignf vance. 
It is n higlily ciuious worlv, niifl wiil- 
len wiiii lii'g'ilar en(*rgy of style. It 
IS |)nntetl in black Jetler. 

i remain, &c. 

A. R. 

London, Mc<y H, 1810. 

Mr. BuriPON on the Ff.ckssity of 

IMODFJ.AaE IVcMAACi^NTAJlY RjR- 

1 Of M. 

Air. Editor, 

pages of your useful Maga- 
X zinc will beai leMimony that lor 
the last five years khave attempted, 
though perhaps with a feeble voice, 
to rail the attention of the publie to 
the great cause of reform; and how 
iuecssauily' 1 have tried to entofee 
ilies*e salutary maxims, that it is from 
ti'O middle ranks, from the great body 
of the people, that reform can alone 
proceed ; tlial it is in their power, by 
timely and temperate meetings to 
convince the government that tlieir 
complaints and grievances can neitlier 
be overlooked nor despised with im¬ 
punity ; and that it is by such meet¬ 
ings only that the hopes of violent and 
headstrong demagogues can be de¬ 
stroyed, when they see the people 
raodernte in their desires and mni in 
their resolves. But there is a sortfif 
infatuation, a sort of menial blind¬ 
ness, whicli divines call judicial, that 
fre()uent!y hinders men from, seeing 
thejr true interest, and makes them 
suppose that the ven^ measures which 
are most calculated for their happi¬ 
ness and prosperity will be proauc- 
tive of their ruin ; so that one almost 
c^’asc* t<^ uonder at ob 
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with which they persevere in sub¬ 
mitting to the roost rigorous privations 
and the most glaring encroachments 
on their comforts and liberty. How 
else can we possibly account for it, 
fliat the people of England have so 
long sat quiet under the ptessure of 
tlie most oppressive and unequal sys¬ 
tem of taxation that ever Englishmen 
endured 5 whence is it but because 
they either think their exertions will 
do no good, or that they have such 
confidence in the wisdom of govern¬ 
ment, as to conceive that what¬ 
ever they do is right ? To this Jailer 
opinion the long and delusive admi¬ 
nistration of Pitt considerably contri¬ 
buted : for such were the arts of Jiis 
eloquence and his policy, that lie suc¬ 
ceeded in blinding the majority of 
the people to the ruinous tendency of 
Ins measures, and making tiiem trust 
to those short-sighted schemes which 
marked his whole administration; 
for, what good has the nation gninod 
by that desperate contest into whicli 
he plunged them in the year 179 J f 
Nothing, but that he audliis minions 
might pul off the evil day ot reform; 
that it might come upon them and the 
nation with accumulated force from 
tlie burthens of a seventeen years of 
Wiir and taxation.* I'he same blind ad¬ 
herence to bis measures, v liich misled 
so many of the higher and middle 
ranks during his lUe-time, still conti- 
ndes to attach them to his successors 
now that he is no more: and should 
any considerable part of the nation 
remain mucli longer firm to these 
desperate and headstrong men, the 
conflict between the reformers and 
the enemies of reform \vill be most 
violent, and the sober part of tlic 
community, who wish to avoid all 
such struggles, will be drawn, even 
against their will, into the contest. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review, a 
publifation, which, under the name of 
review’, is a mere party pamphlet, for 
the thin disguise of review is some¬ 
times completely laid aside, and the ar¬ 
ticle proposed to be examined is never 
once mentioned, nor even quoted; 
one of these writers, I intended to say, 
has, in a late'number, after many for¬ 
mer ineftccluiil attempts to bolster up 
the cause of corruption, at length un¬ 
willingly acknowledged that reform 
can be mo longer demyed, and there¬ 


fore he advises his friends, the loaders 
of the opposition, to unite wdrh the 
popular party, and it must be confess¬ 
ed from a very good motive. But, it 
seems that he knows little of (he men 
to wliom he addresses himself, if 
he can imaeine there can be any pos¬ 
sibility of adlieMon between the Greys, 
the Grenvilles, the Windhams, and 
the Burdens, Folk'iloncs, and O'Con¬ 
nors : oi! and water cannot be more 
repulsive to each other, than the aris- 
tocraticnl pi ide of tlie one party and 
the popular freedom of the other, and 
particularly if there is any foundation 
for his supposition, that tlie latter 
party have any intention to overturn 
the government and substitute one of 
their own creation in its room. 

The wing party and the aristocracy 
may, however, yet do much to con¬ 
ciliate the reformers; for there are 
many of them who are little known 
to the public, having never com¬ 
mitted themselves by any impru¬ 
dent sjieeclies or advice. Should tJiey 
come forward to give (heir aid to tlie 
cause ot' the people, tliey may possi¬ 
bly stem the torrent of violent mea¬ 
sures, if any such are in contempla¬ 
tion ; nay, it is my opinion that even 
the ministers themselves might do 
much to allay the storm, by making 
prudent concessions to popular rights 
and demands : and such a thing is not 
improbable, from a hint dropped by 
Mr.Perccvai, in the debate of receiving 
the Middlesex petition; for he said, that 
tlie House might think it right to pu¬ 
nish their officer for the arrest of Sir F. 
Burdeit,and that they might revise and 
rescind their proceedings in that af¬ 
fair at some'fiuure period,—By what¬ 
ever mcaps it may be best restored, 
my only wish and prayer (if 1 ever 
prayed) should be for the prosperity 
of England, and I would add, in the 
words of the' dying patriot, father 
Paul, Es(o perpetua," 

I remain, he. 

• W..BURDOK, 

Hart ford t near Morpeth f 
* May 8, 1810. 

Axiochus, on ike Fear of Death^ 
Translated from the Greek. By 
Dr. Toulmin. fSee Universal 
Magaxine for Aug. last^ p. 106.^ 

[An unpleasant mistake has occurred in 
giving this communication to our rea*- 
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ders. At p. 108, of lastvoL appeared 
AnAnalysii of a Dialogue ofJEscM- 
nes^ entitled * Axiochu& on the Fear o f 
Death afttr the maertion oftahich 
one learned correspondent f Dr.Tout- 
tninj sent us the firiit part of the 
iation of the Dialogue liseif •which xsas 
accidentally mislaid. The conclusion 
of the Dialoj^ae xvas aftci'wards for¬ 
warded to uSf and, by sorne strange 
fie^ilfp^cnee on our part, 7cas inserted, 
at p. 11 of the present volume, as the 
CONCLUSION of the LYSIS. It 

may stem strange that the hiatus ot- 
ensioned by the total omission of the 
frsl part of the Dialogue did not pre¬ 
vent such an error: it did not, how¬ 
ever : nor were we aware of it till a 
polite note from Dr. Toubnin pointed 
it out to us. We then sought for that 
portion which was mislaid, and have 
luckily found it: and now present it 
to our readers entire, having re¬ 
printed, from p.\^ of the present oo* 
lame, what there appeartd, and sub- 
joimd it to its preceding part, so that 
it now fomns a eonncctcd whoU, in 
coniinuaiionfromp. i\0 ofVot. Xll.\ 

A S I was going to C}'nosargcs, and 
was near to Elissus, T heaul the 
voice of some ppisoii calling “So-* 
crates, Socrates/' On turning about 
to observe from whence it came, I 
saw Clinias, the son of Axiochas, 
running to the fountain CaJlirhoes- 
There were with him Damon, the 
musician, and Charmes, the son of 
Giaucon. The former was a music- 
master ; the latter was his particular, 
beloved friend. I thought it best, 
therefore, to leave the straight road, 
and to meet them by the shortest 
way. 

Clinias, weeping, said, “Now, So¬ 
crates, is the time for thee to display 
thy celebrated wisdom. For ray fa¬ 
ther, a few hours since, was suddenly 
taken veH^ ili,and is nearly dead ^ and 
he meets his dissolution ^ith great 
dejection, though he used, heretofore, 
to smile at, and with g<^ humour 
ridicule, those who were terrified 
with the thought of death. Come, 
therefore, and comfort him, accord-' 
mg to your custom, that be may sub¬ 
mit to fate without a groan; and that 
in this, as well as other instances, I 
may fulfil ihe obligations of filial 
piety. 


Socr.—I will not refuse, you, Cli¬ 
nias, any reasonable request; esi^- 
cially when urged from such pure prin¬ 
ciples. Let us hasten to mm tnen ; 
for, if such be his situation, there if 
need for speed. 

Clin .—^The very sight of you, So¬ 
crates, will revive him: for he has 
been often recovered from such criti¬ 
cal symptoms. 

As soon as we came by the wall t» 
the Itonian gates, (for his residenco 
was near the gate, at the Amazonian 
pillar), we found him in the posses¬ 
sion of his senses and strong in bod^» 
but very dejected in mind, and in 
great want of consolation: often rais¬ 
ing himself from his bed, and pouring 
out lamentations with tears ana wring¬ 
ing of his hands. 

5ocr.—On seeing him, I asked^ 
What is the meaning of this, Axio- 
chus ? Where are thy former boast¬ 
ings, and continual praises of virtue* 
and thy unspeakable self-confidence f 
For, like a cowardly wrestler, who 
Comes on the stage with boldness^ 
you fail in the moment »of contest. 
Should not a man of your years, and 
devoted to literature, and (if ther« 
were no other consideration) an Athe¬ 
nian, calmly reflect s>n the common 
sentiment which is in every one'* 
mouth, that life is a journey ? and 
that it becomes those who have fi¬ 
nished it well, to submit to death with 
readiness, and almost witli songs of 
triumph ? But to behave thus efFe- 
minately and reluctaiuly like a child, 
does not savour of the wisdom of ma¬ 
ture years. 

Axiochus .—Your observations, So¬ 
crates, are very true and just; but, I 
know not how it is, in this critical 
moment, these excellent and invigo¬ 
rating sentiments evaporate, leaving 
no impression; aad are dishonoured; 
and to them terror succeeds, and agi¬ 
tates the mind at the thought of 
being deprived d[ the light and all it» 
blessings, of being no more teen or 
heard of, of becoming putrified and 
being changed into worms and in¬ 
sects. 

Socr. —Truly, Axirjchus, you in¬ 
considerately and injudiciimsiy asso¬ 
ciate sensation with insensibility, and 
talk of and imagine things that art 
repugnant to one anothei .You do not 
retlect that you bewail, at the iam« 
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time, a state of insensibility, and la¬ 
ment about 'worms and Ine loss of 
your enjoyments, as if you were to 
die into another stale of Ide and per- 
oepiittti, instead of exchanging this 
existence for one in which you will 
have no more consciousness than you 
had before you were born. For, as yon 
tiien felt no evil from the tyranny of 
Draco and Clisthenes, (for you had no 
being to sufler from it), so it will be 
after death, you will have no exist¬ 
ence to be affected by its conse- 
qltences. Reject then every such 
trifling thought, and consider This, 
that as soon as the tie of life is broken, 
and the soul is fixed in its own place, 
the body, ■w'hich is left earthy and 
destitute of reason, is not the man. 
We are, in mind, an immortal prin¬ 
ciple, enclosed in a mortal prison. 
But nature hath formed this taber¬ 
nacle for our punishment. It enjoys 
pleasures, but they are superficial, 
transient, and mixed with many 
pains: it suffers long and pure pains; 
untempered with any pleasures. Re¬ 
flect on the diseases of the external 
senses and the internal distempers. 
By which the soul, as if diffused 
and feeling through all the pores, 
desires and orealhes after its hea\enly 
and native sky, seeking the life and 
pleasures to be enjoyed there; so 
that a departure nut of life is an ex¬ 
change of evil lor good. 

Axiochus ,—Looking on life as such 
an evil, why, Socrates, dost thou re¬ 
main in it; especially w'bcn thou art 
AO given to inquiry, and so much sur- 
passest us, who are but the herd of 
mankind, in intellect ? 

S<nr .—You do not speak the truth 
of me, Axiochus ; tor, like the gene¬ 
rality of the Athenians, you imagine 
that, because I am given to inquiry, 
I am knowing. Jk wish that 1 was 
acquainted with commtm matters, so 
deficient am I in the more excellent 
acquisitions. My instiuctions ai*e only 
tbe echo of the wise I’rodicus; some 
4 »f whose lessons I purchased wiili 
two oboli, others with two drachms; 
for this man taught no one gratis; 
therefore he was always repeating 
that sentence of Epicharmus, ** One 
baffd washes the other; give .sonic- 
ttijing and take something.’* And 
%'ery lately, indeed, as he di^iayed 
his’ wdjdom at the house of CaiJias, 


the son of Hipponicus, he spoke so 
much against life, that I have repre¬ 
sented it. as a momentary concern, 
and I desired death. 

Axio ,—Wliat did he advance on 
the subject ? 

5ocr.—-I will repeat it as far as I 
can remember. He said. What por¬ 
tion of life was exempted from grief? 
Doth not the infant, as soon as Lorn, 
cry; b^inning existence with sor¬ 
row ? TJiere is no kind of pain from 
which it is free. It feels pain from 
want, Ironi cold, from beat, from 
wounds; not able to tell what it sui- 
fers, but by crying; for this is the 
only way it has of expressing its dis¬ 
tress. When it has reachea its se- 
vcnih year, the tyrannies of a wrest¬ 
ling-master and a tutor harass it with 
various tasks; when it is further 
grown up, there succeeds a multitude 
of other lords, the teachers of criti¬ 
cism, geometry,and tactics. When he 
ranks with the youth, greater fears 
haunt hifn in the Lyceum and Aca¬ 
demy, from the president of the ex¬ 
ercises, his rods and menaces. The 
whole period ot youth is under the 
restraint of the tutors, elected by the 
Areopagus, to guard its sobriety.— 
When he is released from these, 
schemes for future life occupy the 
mind, and anxious cares succeed. 
Compared wdth these last drfiicultic.s, 
all the former appear no more than 
as they really were, the fears of child¬ 
hood and terrors of infancy. Amongst 
these are military expeditions,wounds, 
and perpetual wars. At length, old 
age insensibly steals upon us; into 
flows eveiT incurable infirmity 
of nature. And if tlie debt of life 
has not, in an early pciiod, been paid, 
nature, like a rigorous usurer, exacts 
the interest; from one—sight; from 
anotht r—hearing; from some— both. 
If the man (x>iuinues to live, it afflicis 
him with tlie palsy, or tales from 
him the uije of nis joints and limbs, 
Spme reach to an advanced age with 
vigour: but others fall into a second 
childhood. On this account, the 
Gods, wdto preside ovi r human af¬ 
fairs, grant to those whom they tno.-t 
love an early dLnnssion out of life. 
Aganiedes and Trophonitis, when 
they had built the temple of Apollo 
at Delphos, having irnfilored what 
migtit be the greatest blessings, fell 
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|tnd j^^oke no n^te. The 
dona of ibfi 

footber, Jimm% recjuestea Juno to 
recompence tneir filial |>iety. in draw¬ 
ing her to tbe teimle, m ^ failure 
qt the opcen, dted|j^ 
prayer waa np«(4o. it >vould be te¬ 
dious to r«ipeat the payings of the 
poets, who, In their divine composU 
,lions, have qeViyered Uievr oracular 
^entipent^ op human life, and who 
have bewailed it. I will guotc one 
pply, and hiin the roost eminent: 

“ The Goils 

Ordain ipan^E mberable race to mourn.'* 

C0W1>ER. 

And again, 

“ Of all things that breathe or creep the 
i:arth, 

No creature li?esso mereawretch as man.'* 

ie. 

What saitfa he concerning Amphi- 

araus ? • 

Ampliiaraus, warlike chief renowned, 
Whom with all toiidenie.sS and as a friend, 
Alike the Thunderer and Apollo priz'd j 
Vet reached he not the bouiiU> of hoary 


age 


Ifl. 


What tbinkest thou of the poet, 
when he exhorts “ a man to bewail* 
his birth on account of the evils to 
which he Is destined?”* 

What plan of life, what art is there, 
which be who hath adopted docs not 
find fault witJi, and complain of its 
pressing evils ? Visit the labourer 
and artist, working from night to 
night, anri scarcely procuring neces¬ 
saries for himseii, now' he bewails 
himself, and fills his waking hours 
with lamentations and tears. Behold 
the sailor^ encountering the numerous 
dangers of the sea; .as Bias expresses 
it, be » neither to be reckoned a- 
mongst the dead nor the'living; the 
man, formed to inhabit the earth, like 
an amphibious creature, casts him¬ 
self upon the ocean, and risks his all 
on iu waves- But, it will be said, 
husbandry is a pleasant employment. 
Truly: it is; it may be said, a' scene 
of vexation, always supplying cause 
of grief i and for lamenting one time 
the drought, at another time the 
heavy rains f now the scorching sun, 

•■Homer. Iliad. B.,xxi». 550, 7. B. 
.tvu. 522,3.—Odyss.xv. 294, 6,6. 
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tlfen the rust in the com; now the 
unseasonable heat, then tbO cbld. 

Bu^, to pass dVer other utuaikma in 
life, that of the fovemment cf the 
state is held in h§h and bemourai^ 
estln^tlpn* Bur into what doth 
it draw a man I Its felicity is like a 
throbbing and thining boil. 

^xio .—^These wise remarks, So¬ 
crates, flow only from the rhetorical 
flourish that is now in fashion; mere 
^k, played otf to catch young mlhdii. 
Though you should address me with 
mpre specious aiguments, to be de¬ 
prived of the enjoyments of existence 
would grfeve me. The understanding 
does not listen to the delusive strolls 
of oratory. These superficial speeches 
do hot come home to me; tneir ut¬ 
most perfection consists only in a 
glare and pomp of language. Ihey 
are destitute'of solid truth. Disevt^s 
are not to be cured by sophisms. 
Conviction only satisfiefh the mihd. 

5ocr.—You injudiciously, Axioebus, 
confound together two distinct things ^ 
and, forgetting that we are peaking 
of a state of toth, you ^IkW a pri¬ 
vation of good as consisting in a sen¬ 
sation of evil. It is the sense of op- 
positjc evil that afflicts hi Aid privation 
of good; but, when a man no lohger 
exists, be is no nfore sensible of hav- 
itig sustained any loss. How can grief 
afreet him who has no knowledge of 
what creates it ? |*'or, if yoii* Once 

grant that there can be no feeling in 
what is destitute of all percepSon, 
you would not be inconsiderately 
terrified at the thought of death.— 
You mislead yoursdf, on the one 
hand, by the dread of being deprived 
of life, and on the othjer, by imagin¬ 
ing that you shall be conscious of the 
privation. You fear losing all Sensa¬ 
tion, and yet think that you sh^l be 
sensible of your want of it. ’ 

To this inly be added m^y^good 
argum^^ts for the Immoria^y of the 
soul. For a mortal nature could not 
rise to such sublime exertions Sf to 
despise the strength in wbich the 
brutes sucfMU it, traverse seas, build 
cities, found states, contemplate the 
beayens, obrerve the revolutions of 
the' stars, the cotirses of the sun and 
moon, their rising and setting, tbee^ 
eclips^, their quick pre^^s throngh 
the signs of the. ecliptic, the e^i- 
Doctialand tropical changes^ theprog- 
3 C 
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oostications of summer and winter which must be cros^d to reach the 
afforded by the Pleiades, the winds, plain, called the idd of truth/' 
the fall of rain, the irregular tracts of where are Minos and Rhadacnanthus. 
the lightning, and even so as to re- Here sit the two ju^es, scruti- 
duce to certain rules the revolutions nizihg the characters or each one 
of the heavensi if there were not a who comes before them: enquiring 
divine principle in man, by which he what life he ha|l^ved, and by what 
attains to this skill and knowledge, principles he was governed, wniie be 
So that, Axiochus, you do not ex- dwelt in the body T It is not possible 
change life for death, but for immor- to answer falsely to tliese interroga* 
tality. You will not be deprived of tions. As many as were inspired!)/ 
happiness, but have a more pure en- a good genius, in this life, are sent 
joyment ot it. Your pleasures will to the seats of the pious. There, 
not be the mixed ones of a mortal plentiful seasons enrich the fruitftii 
body, but unalloyed by any pain! You earth, clear streams of water flow, 
will be released from tliis imprisoned and all the meadows are covered with 
state of labour, groans, and old age. the various flowers of spring. There, 
A life, tranquil and unproductive of the conversations of philosophers, the 
evU, awaits you; serene and undis- recitations of poets, music and dan- 
turbed in the contemplation of na- cing, elegant entertainments, feasts 
ture and in philosophical researches, on the spontaneous productions of 
not to please the multitude, and to the earth, and an immortal exemption 
exiiibit on a 'stage, but to discover from grief create a happy and delight- 
truth, preseojting itself with force ful existence. There, will be no sharp 
from every quarter. cold, or burning heat; but a tem- 

I our discourse has led me perate air blows, warmed’ by the mild 
into entirely different views. I no ‘rays of the sun. There, the initiated 
longejjfear d^th, but desire it; so rise to the first ranks and finish their 
that iaimitatiAn of the rhetoricians I holy purifications. Dost not thou 
could amplify on the subject. Now aspire to partake of this honour, who 
I entertain sublime views, and enter art akin to the Gods ? Hercules and 
on my divine and eternal course: rise Bacchus, Fame sa 5 's, were initiated 
above my weakness, and am a new before they descended below, and 
man. tliat the fortitude with which: tliey 

Socr .—If it be agreeable to you, entered the lower regions was in- 
I will relate what 1 was told by spired by the Eleusinian goddess, 
Golh-ias, one of the eastern magi. They, who have spent their life in 
His namesake and grandfather was evil courses, are driven by the furies 
sent, when Xerxes passed over into through Tartarus, to Erebus and 
Eurojpe, to Delos, to guard the island, Cliaos; there is the residence of the 
in which two gods were born; where impious; there are the unfilled urns 
' he met with two brazen tablets, of the Danaides, the thirst of Tantalus, 
brought there from the north, by the bowels of Tityus always gnawed, 
Opis and Ecaergus. From these he and the stone of Sysiphus never 
learnt that the soul, on its dismission reaching the top of the nill; whose 
from the body, went to an imisible labours, on the point of l^ng finish- 
andsufeterraneonsregion, where Pluto ed, begin again. There dwwl those 
had established his "kingdom as ex- whose whole bodies are licked by ser- 
tensively as were the domains of penis; who arc unceasingly burnt 
Jupiterf For, as this earth is fixed in by the torches of furies; and who, 
the middle of the universe, and bears tormented with every species of tor- 
the form of a sphere, the upper he* ture, are afflicted with eternal pu- 
inisphere is occupied by the celestial nisbments. 

deitvos, and the lower by the interior I heard these things from Gohrias. 
gods, who are brothers, or the sons You, Axiodms, will determine on 
of brothers. The entrance into the them. As to myself, reasoning on 
palace of Pluto is guarded by iron the point, I am come to this conclu- 
dours and bars. He w ho opens these sion only, that the soul is immortal: 
meets first with tlie ri\er Acheron, and when it leaves this state, it is 
aiuJ afterwards the Cocytus, both of released from all sorrow and trouble. 
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You, Axtochtts, having lived virtu- which I believe wai presented to him 
ouslv, whether you go to the tipper by one of his pupils, as a grateftal 
or the lower r^ons, must be happy, acknowl^gment for the attention 
Axio.^l am ashamed, Socrates, of miid to his scholastic pursuits, 
what I have said: for now 1 am ^KdThe number of young genttemen 
far from fearins death, that I feel afiMnrmerly received at Cheam fluotu^ 


ardent desire of it: so much has this 
discourse, like a heavenly oracle, im¬ 
pressed me. I even despise life as 
one who is going to a much better 
abode. I wal silently revolve these 
things in my own mind; you will be 
with me, Socrates, at noon. 

Socr.—I will do as you desire: in 
the mean time I must walk back to 
Cynosarges, from whence I was called 
away. 


Accoukt of the School conducted 
by the nev. Wiluam Gilfin, 
Kicar of Boldre. 

Sir, 

AVING seen in a cotemporary 
publication an account of that 
much esteemed and valuable charac-, 
ter, the late Rev. Wm. Gilpin, vicar 
of Boldre, in the New Forest, and 
author of mairy religious and scienti¬ 
fic works, I conceive that a brief 
mention of his son, and of the well 
known seminary which both father 
and son conducted with so much re- 
utatioii for half a century, cannot 
e unacceptable to your readers. 
Cheam scKool, which is situated 
between Sutton and Epsom, in Sur¬ 
rey, will be immortalized by the 
conspicuous characters it sent into the 
world, while held by the late Rev. 
Wm. Gili)in. Amongst these may 
be reckoned the Right Hon. John 
Hiley Addington; and his brother 
Henry, formerly Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and now Vis¬ 
count Sidmouth; the Right Hon. 
Nicholas Van Sittart, M.P.; tHi late 
V iscounlKrimstone; and the illus¬ 
trious Pit€ 

The late Mr. Gilpin transferred the 
charge of his school, then consisting 
of about 100 boys, in the year lyso, 
(or thereabouts), to his son, the pre¬ 
sent Rev. William Gilpin, who, after 
having held it with equal reputation 
for the space of twenty-five years, 
gladly resigned his important charge 
in J605, and is now retired with his 
numerous family, of eight or nine 
diildren, to a living in Shropshire, 


ated between 80 and 100; but thb 
increase of the last possessor's family 
of necessity reduced it to about fO ; 
but, althoi^h the Tiumler was cur¬ 
tail^, we find, to the last year of ht 
being headed by a Gilpin, that no 
diminuti(Hi, either in talents or re¬ 
spectability of the scholars, took 
place, as the following list of gentle- 
men, at Cheam at the end oi 1804, 
will evince:— 

The sons of John Whitmore, Bsq. 
M.P.; the son of the Rev. Mr. Rose, 
rector of Carshaltoa, Surrey, and of 
Beckenham, Kent; Sir Archibald 
Murray, Bart, afterwards removed to 
Westminster j the two sons of —— 
Mitchell, Esa. of Cnrsbalton, Surrey, 
also removed to Westminster; Mr. 
.Fairfield, of Gloucester Place; the 
son of W. Smith, Esq. M.P. for Nor¬ 
wich; Mr.Twisden, nephew of the 
Baronet of that name; the two 

Finches, sons of the late Hon.- 

Finch, and grandsons of the late, and 
nephews ofthe present Earl of Ayles- 
ford; the two Stevens, sons of —— 
Stevens, Esq. M.P. for Tralee, Ire¬ 
land; Mr. Steph. Hyde Cassan, son 
of the late barrister of that nanie,«nd 
nephew of Major C. of Queen's 
County; the two Mr. Wigstons,sons 

of-Wigston, Esq. of Hatfield 

Park, Herts; Mr. John Pitt Bontein, 
son of the late Sir James Bontein; 
the son of — Lock, Esq. of Norbury 
Park, Surrey; the sbn of the Rev. 
Mr. Bean, of Carshalton; the three 
sons of Captain Millett, of the India 
direction, &c. &c. 

Many of thq^e were removed at, 
and shortly subsequent to, Mr. Oil- 
in’s retiring, in conseauenct of its 
aving been uoderstooa that there 
was to be no successor. But, not¬ 
withstanding the increasing respecta¬ 
bility of his school, he could not 
bring himself longer to endure ^e 
toil and constant anxiety attendant on 
a school-master; he therefore trans¬ 
ferred the concern to the Rev. James 
Wilding, who had shortly before suc- 
ce^ed the Rev. William Waller as 
principal assistant. As a participator 
3 C 2 
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bafaas procured the aid of Mr. Wit* 
son, in ifae room of Mr. Youngt who 
bad been one of the classical 'masteia 
foriwenix-four years, and whose W 
cularity, wit, and extensive knoM 
leidge of men and manners will 
be remembered. This aentleman is 
now at a school near Shrewsbury, 
Sbi^opshire; and 1 believe at no con¬ 
siderable distance Irom the living at 
which Mr. Gilpin resides. 

I must not omit to state the names 
of a few other gentlemen brought up 
by the present Mr G. and most of 
whom were contemporaries With the 
above named, but who were removed 
previous to the year 180*1, viz. Lord 
Vi.scount fijlgonie, the eldest son of 
the £arl of i^vet and Melville; the 
honourable Wtiliarn Leslie, brother 
of Lord B.: Sir Simon Taylor, Bart.; 
the Honourable Francis AunesJey, 
&c. 

1 cannot close tliis article without 
giving .your readers some idea of the 
chM’ftrtr-i- of the late and present Wil¬ 
liam 1 ). I shall not dwell on 
their mk^grity, their universal bene¬ 
volence, their moderation, patience, 
or domestic virtues, but I think I can 
sufficiently describe them by one 
comprehensive word; they w'ere 
Christians, 

Yours, &c. 

« Ak Old Reader. 


Sir, 

Y F you think the following distich, 
» written extemporaneously, upon 
|Bb celebrated Flora Macdonald, wor¬ 
thy of a place in your Magazine, you 
will oblige 3 constant reader by insert¬ 
ing it: 

Fior *at a*f^rnumMacdonald Flora Fidelis, 
Florcat ut semper Flora perennis cri?. 

R. G. 


Query respecting NatHanIel Bai¬ 
ley, Author ^ the “ Vnivcnol ^ 
Et'^mological Ditiitnary^* 

Sir, 

T is singular that no biographical 
work, which I have seen, contains 
ahy account of N. Bailey, the autiior 
of*a well knowm Dictionary, Surely 
it is to be regretted, that such neglu 
*gence has been shown to a deserving 
author: but it may, perhaps, be in 
the power of some of your numerous 
correspondenls to satisfy my curiosity^ 
by communicating some particulars 
of liim, however scanty they may be. 

I remain, 

May 20, 1810. X.Y. 
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Niijli nvgribinms, miUi diftWemus justiiiom " 

Life- o/* Frijblon, Archiishop gating ChrLstiaoity; but tlic resoJti- 
qf Comlrrai ; compiled from (Jrigt- tion seems to have excited some un- 
nal Manuscripts, by M. L. P. De easiness in liis family, as he had sc- 
BAUssET^rmpfty Bishop ofAlais, lected, for the theatre of bis exertions, 
tSTc Translated from the Frencti the regions of Canada; and they justly 
by William MupFORP. 2 vols. fenremliat the rigour of the climate 
8vo. 1810. ’ ' would be too great for i|j|^ delicate 

. , ^^Contuwed from p So6.] hcalih to sustain. By theifientreaties 

B Y'Hiecareofhis uncle, the Mar- was, accordingly, prevailed upon 
riuisof Feneiort, his nephew was relinquish the project, and he con- 
placed at the seminary of/St:bulpice, hmiselt with being, in some 

under the direction of M- Trohson, a measure, useful to tjie great cause ot 
man of piety and virtue, and who religion, by discharging the hmctions 
fhrmed the mind,of his pupil toreli- of ,a parish priest. In this (otcc he 
Pion and a just knowlege of itself, employedthree wholeycarsot hishfe. 
While Kenelon w*as under the tuition In the year J(>74, he was invited 
of this respectable ecclesiastic, he to Sarlar,* by his uncle the'bishop of 
formed the idea of attaching himself that place; add while there, beseems 
to some ioreign missions, for propa- to have renewed his intention of be- 
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coming a misslonarjs but not to Ca¬ 
nada. He turned his thoughts to¬ 
ward* the I^evant, the climate of 
which would be more congenial to 
his -constitniion. It was evidently 
under the impression of some such 
intention tliat he wrote the following 
letter from Sarlat; 

** Several trifling events have, In- 
tliertn, prevented my retuin to Paris; 
but I shall, at length, set mit. Sir, and 
I shall almost fly thither.—But, couv 
paied with this joui'ney, 1 nu'ditatea 
much greater one. I'hc ^^hole of 
CJrcerc opens before me, and the Sul¬ 
tan (lies in terror; the PcIoi)pouneM!s 
breathes again in liberty, and the 
church of Corinth shall flourish once 
more; the voice of the apostle shall 
be heard there again 1 seem tr> be 
transported among those cnclmnling 
places and tho^e inestimable 
where, while I collect the most curi¬ 
ous relico of antiquity, I imbibe alst> 
its spirit. I seek for the Art'opagus, 
where St. Paul declared to the sages 
of the world the unknown (Jod! But, 
after what is sacred, I am delighted 
with what is profane; aiul 'I disdain 
not to descend to the Pira*iis, where 
Socrates drew up the plan of his re¬ 
public. 1 reach the dt'ublc 'iutninit 
of Parnassus; I ])Iiick the laurels of 
Delphos, and I revel in the charms of 
'J’empe. 

“ When will the blood o( the 'I'lirks 
mingle with that of the l ersiaiis on 
the plains of Marathon, nnd leave the 
whole of Greece to religion, to philo- 
’.ophy and the fine arts, who regard 
her as their country > 

. Arvrif hcaf'j, 

Peiamus arva, dtvkes ct insui<r. 

“ Nor will 1 forget thee, <)ht thou 
island! consecrated bv the celestial 
visions of the wcIl-belovcd disciple. 
Oh, happy Patmos 1 1 will kneel d^iwn 
upon tbv caith, and kiss the ^teps of 
the apostle, and I shall believe that 
the heavens open on iny sight. I shall 
be indignant against the false prophet 
who sought to unfold the oracles of 
truth, and I shall bless the All-Powcr- 
fuL who overthrew not the church as 
hc*did Babylon of old, but who ren¬ 
dered licr victoiious and enchained 
the dragon. I behold the downfall 
fjf schism, and the union of the east 
and the west; and the day spfing 


again dawning in Asia, after a night 
of such long darkness. 1 behold tha 
land which had been sanctified by th« 
steps of Jesus and watered by his 
blood, delivered fro.n its profaneticss, 
and cioathed anew in glory; apd I 
beltold also the children of Abraham* 
scattered over the face of the globcr 
and more numerous than the stars of 
hcaVen, assi^mbled from the four 
quarters of the earth, coming to ac¬ 
knowledge Christ whonj they pietred* 
and to shew the resurrection to the 
end of tinu*. 'Phis is enough. Sir, 
and you will, proliablv, l*c glad t<* 
learn, that this is my last letter, and the 
end of my enthusiasm, ivliich has per¬ 
haps wearied you, Excuse the cager- 
lu-ss which prompts me to discourse 
with you at a distance, while waiting 
till 1 can do it in person. 

“ Pu. UE Venelon.** 

It appears that Fonclon had suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining tlie consent of 
his uncle to his going as a missionary 
lo the j-K 2 vant, btjcausc he could have 
no objection to the climate, as in the 
other case. But his friends directed 
his attention to another object shortly 
after tills. He was nominated sujje- 
riorof the institution of the biuuveiles 
Catholiques, a comflutnity of femald.* 
who had embraced Catholicism; and 
the business of the superior was to 
confirm them in their choice by p;;o- 
per instructions and exercises. Fene- 
lon was, at tiiis period, only twenty- 
seven years of age; and the oflice, 
with which he was entrusted, was 
one that was u-siially given to old, and 
experienced ecclesiaslics.' He entered 
upon his duties with pleasure because 
they had some affinity to tlio.ie of a 
missionary. 

About this time he was introduced, 
by his uncle the Marquis, to two per- 
.soiis, who have become inseparably 
connected with his name, the Pako 
de BeauvilJiers and Bossuct. 

As a contrast to the letter which 
we have just transcril>ed, \Ve will in¬ 
sert the tbllowdng, written by Fene- 
lon to his cousin the Marchioness dc 
Laval, and giving.ati account of his 
visit to his pViory of Carenac, which 
his uncle, the Bishop of Sarlat, had 
ceded to him: 

** Yes, Madam, doubt it not; I anr 
a man destined to miigiuticeut entries. 
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Yott kn6w the one which took place 
at Belai, in your .province; I will 
now relate to you that with which 
they honoured me here: 

** M. de Rouf&lac^ for the nobility; 
M»llosei the curate^ for the clergy; M. 
Rigaudic, prion of the monks, for the 
monoatic order; arwl the Fernntrs de 
c^anSf for tiers came as far as Sar- 
lat to''pay their compliments, I walk¬ 
ed majestically along, accompanied 
by all these deputies; I reached the 
port of Carenac, ,and I perceived the 
quay to be lined with a vast concourse 
of people. Two boats advanced, fill¬ 
ed with the principal citizens; and, 
at the same time, I perceived, that, by 
a dexterous stratagem, the most war¬ 
like troops of the place were concealed 
in a corner of the beautiful island, 
v^hich you arc acquainted with; from 
which place they issued, in the order of 
battle, and saluted me with several 
discharges of musqnetry; the air is 
darkened with the smoke of so many 
vollics, and nothing is heard but the. 
fourful noise of sak-petie, *l’he ftery 
courser which I was upon, animated 
wftl; a noble ardour, wished to plunge 
Into the water; but I was moie mo¬ 
derate; and ! aliirhtrdlotlicdi^charge 
«)f gim& and the b(‘:Uing of d: urns, f 
crossed the fine river at Dordogne, 
which was almost loveied with boats 
accou'panving iniue. On the shore, 
Alkthe monks were gravely waiting, in 
a body, my approach. I'heir harangue 
is full of sublime ])raises: my answer 
has something grand and delightful 
in it- 'J'hc immense croud dispaits 
flo ma!:e way for me; each of them 
^xes an attentive c>c upon me, to read, 
•n my Wks, what will probably be his 
dt'sti'nv. Thus 1 reach the castle, 
-jrith slow and mcasuicd steps, in order 
to'exhil)it myself to the public curio- 
sj.tv. A llumsand confused voicch are 
beard,shouting with Joy 5 and, on all 
vociferated, He H'til (fc our de- 
t Behold me arrived at the door, 
aud the sherids begin their haiangue 
by tine mouth of the royal orator. At 
this name you will not fail to antici¬ 
pate ail that there is of animated and 
soblhne in cloquenee. Who can re- 
foiirwt tlie graces of his speech > l!e 
Cii>mpared me to the sun: then I was 
the moon: then, all the Ino^t bnlhant 
»tars^ in the Ueavens had the honour 
^ivyesciablc me: then, wt* came to the 


elements and the meteoi's: and lastly, 
we finished, by good luck, at the be- 
ginning of the world. By this time 
the sun was gone to bed: and, to 
finish the comparison between tis, I 
went into my room to prepare for the 
same thing.” 

After a short absence he resumed 
his duties as superior of the Nouvclles 
Cathotiguesy and he devoted ten years 
of his life to them. It was at thia 
period, however, that he wrote his 
first work, his Treatise on the Educa* 
tion of Girls^ His biographer speaks 
thus of it: 

Fenelon did not even coni^msc 
this work for the public : it was writ¬ 
ten as a testimony of friendship, and 
to fulfil the pious intentions of a vir¬ 
tuous mother. The Duchess f»f Bcau- 
villiers felt, for Fenelon, all that es- 
trem which filled the bosom of her 
Iwsband towaids him. Occupied 
with tile tender concern of educating 
a numerous family, she begged of 
him to diict t her how she might fulfil 
(lie duties of maternal solicitude. Be¬ 
sides several boys, she had eight girls, 
who, from tlie domestic exampks 
which were always exhibited to them, 
during their youth, and the principles 
which thev imbibed from the instruc¬ 
tions of Fenelon, became models of 
every virtue which springs from cha- 
rlt)', and is ennobled by rcligioin As 
they were too young for Fenelon to 
be able to point out what would be the 
most eligible mode of procedure ac¬ 
cording to the different character of 
each, he gcncjalised all his maxims; 
but he seized, with so much skill and 
dexterity, all those uniform qualities 
w'hicli belong to that period of life, 
and all those varieties which coii.stitute 
the cbaiacter of an individual, that 
there is no mother of a family who 
may not find, in this work, the coun¬ 
terpart of her own ofl'spring, and a 
faithful dehneatiou of those errors 
which it is her duty to eradicate, of 
tho'-e iiiclinaiions which she should 
seek to rectify, and of those qualities 
wliicb she should strive to developc. 
'rijus, a work, which was originally 
intended for tl'ie use of a single famfl v, 
has become an eienicntary book, 
equally adapted for every family, and 
f(jr all times and all plarcf^. 

“ lie who reads this work would be 
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to believe thatFenelon could 
not have acquired so just and accu¬ 
rate a knowledge of the customs and 
usages of society, otherwise than by 
an habitual irterrourse with the 
world Yet, at the period when he 
wrote it, he lived in complete rctirc- 
meut, and was solely occupied with 
his ecclesiastical duties. lie resided 
indeed with the Marquis, his uncle, 
who had formerly mingled much with 
t}ie world and the court. But at the 
time we are now speaking of, he Idin- 
self passed his life in totj^l retirement, 
wholly resigned to the meditation of 
the great tiuths of leligion, and re¬ 
taining, of all his former 
ance, only a small number ot those 
friends who professed the same reli¬ 
gious notions and principles as him¬ 
self/* 

The moment, however, arrived, 
when Fewelon was to issue from the? 
obscurity which had hitherto envelop¬ 
ed him. Louis XIV. had revoked 
the Edict of Nantz, and sent mis¬ 
sionaries into those provinces which 
were supposed to contain the greatest 
number of protestants, in order to 
confirm, in the Catholic faith, those 
who returned to it, and to lead thither 
those who might still hesitate to re¬ 
turn to the religion of their fathers. 
It was uixler these circumstances that 
Bossuet proposed to I.ouis XIV. to 
employ Feneloa in the missions 
of Poitou and Saintonge. It need 
scarcely be added, that this employ¬ 
ment was eminently congenial to the 
mind and wislies of Fenelon, 

'* Louis XIV. attuclied so much im¬ 
portance to his plan of jeclaiming the 
piotcstants by mildnes.*, by coiifi- 
ileiice, and by instruction in tlie ca¬ 
tholic faith, that he was resolved to 
communicate his intentions to Fene- 
iun in person*, and it is well known 
that the only request that Fenelon 
made to the king was, to remove all 
the troops, and all appearance of mi¬ 
litary coercion, from those places 
whither he was to be sent to exercise 
the ministry of peace and charity. 
The king did not hesitate a moment 
to grant this request, after a few kind 
observations which related to the per¬ 
sonal safety of Fenelon and his col¬ 
leagues. 

“ Fenelon, being thus authorised 


by Louis XIV. himself, to adopt audl 
measures, as he should judge best, 
tlie conversion of the protestants, he 
strove to unite the zeal of a missiotiary 
with that mildness and conciliatioti 
which formed so conspicuous a part 
of his character. 

llis first care, when he arrived at 
the chief place of the province which 
was intrusted to him, was, to wait up¬ 
on the Bishop of Rochelle, and to so¬ 
licit, from him, in behalf of himself 
and his coadjutors, his benediction, 
as well as the necessary authority, for 
exercising his sacred functions* llz 
well knew', that though the choice and 
support of the king might contribute 
to sheil a certain degree of lustre up¬ 
on his office, and even facilitate the 
success of it, yet he could not, nor 
ought not, to expect any real success^ 
but by the intervention of that divine 
power, which has erected the church 
of Jesus Christ upon immoveable 
foundations, and which has fixed, it¬ 
self, the order, the rank, and the Ju¬ 
risdiction of its ministers. 

“The leputation of the new mis¬ 
sionaries preceded them. The Bishop 
of Rochelle received them as angels 
sent from heaven, to second his righ¬ 
teous /cah and the people, already 
iiifunucd of the noble confidence with 
whicli Fenelon declined the aid of 
military force, looked upon them aS 
the ministers of peace. 

It was, in fact, a new spectacle in 
those provinces, which had been so 
long the principal bulwark of the pro- 
testant republic in France, ami the 
theatie of *=0 many wars, revolts and 
miseries, to behold ecclesiastics, distin¬ 
guished by their birth, their talents, 
and their station, abandon the situa¬ 
tions they held a!>out the court, and 
forsake all the delights of the capital, 
to come into an unhealthy* and deso¬ 
late country; there to exercise the 
most humble, and the most painful 
duties of the most sacred ministry. 

“ Fenelon thought that the easiest 
and most certain method of reclaiming 
the protestants would be, to shew them 
in what manner tiieir own clergy had 
usurped an authority which had not 
been delegated to them ; an authority, 
the primeval title to which they could 
not shew; which had not been trans¬ 
mitted to them by legitimate succes¬ 
sion, and whose ministry therefore. 
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could fiot confer any of those spiritual 
effects necessary to their salvation. It 
was to this important point that the 
InSssionaHes directed their first endea 
'veurs; they foresaw/ihat tlic nioxnent 
the people were convinced that their 
former pastors had assumed a title 
and a jurisdiction that <hd not belonj* 
to them, they would naturally be dis¬ 
posed to listen to the voice of tboM* 
who approached them with that al¬ 
lowed character which was Heiivid 
from the consecration of the church, 
and with all those ri;;hts whiili ati in- 
contcstiblcsueccssion had trair^uiitted 
to them. 

** Fenelon had already familiarised 
himself with this impoitaiit fiuestioii 
in his Tratie da Minif^tur dta 
He had not yet primed this smali 
work,but he made the happiest use of it 
in his conversations with the proles 
iants of Poitou, 

Fcneloifs next step was to unde¬ 
ceive them withreg^ard to the ndic;u- 
lous prejudices which their cleiey had 
nourished in theo» respecting the prac¬ 
tices and ceremonies of the Romi h 
church. lie taiudit them the indi'i- 
pensable acts which it preset ibes, and 
he cautioned |heni init to confound 
these iudis)|K‘Usahle ;n(s with those 
other practices which U couuseh, or 
wliich it toltnatcs. 

* “ The success which attended hc- 

nelon and Iris colleamies in Poitou, 
may justly be atlnbuled to this simple 
and ptecise. manner of presenting re¬ 
ligion to' a jicoplc, little capalilc of 
fliscnssing the abstruse points of a 
controversy, which were fur beyond 
tlicir conipieiieiision. 

“Yet be was very far from being 
deceived by llie illusive appearance of 
so many sudden c<mvci&ions. lie ob¬ 
served.* with sorrow, that distrust and 
other inc'lelv ftinuan considcj ations 
were often the inojives to insecure a)i- 
juiation. It was in vain that he had 
obtained the removal of every thing 
which might appear, to the fiightencd 
multitude, like constraint or vio¬ 
lence. lie still saw them influenced 
by fears which were excited by the 
accounts of violence coimnitted on 
the protestants in other piovincc'i. 
In a letter to Uossuet, hesavs, 'if it 
were wished to make them aitjnie 
chihtiarrity, and follow tlic Koran^ it 
would only be necessary to khew llicin 
a troop of dragoons.' 
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** Far from attributing to himself, 
ns other missionaries had done, the 
glorv of converting whole pYovinces, 
Feneion reckoned, as trucconversi«ns, 
those only which were marked by any 
effective and durable change in opi¬ 
nion am\ conduct. He was hrinh 
convinced, that the words of truth 
and I harity, which he had promut 
gated in these unhappy province?, 
wlieie error iiad triumphed so long, 
would not be eiitiicly lost to a futuie 
geneiation ; and, that th<*y would pro¬ 
duce, with the blessings of heaven, 
the friiiis of salvation in times to 
Come, ft seems, indeed, that Provi 
dince has justified, inapeeuUar man 
ner, the lujpes and CApectations of 
I’cnelon ; for it is remarkable, that 
these very provinces, which, at that 
time, abounded with piotestants, and 
which had displa>cd such a bigotteil 
(attacbmenf to iheir /)pinions, w'ere 
pic(i.>e!y th(»sc, which, on a lecent 
occa^i(al, (the Vendcan war} mani¬ 
fested (lie gi calcst/cal for the calhc* 
lie ichgion, when it was endeavoured 
to oveithiow the altars which I'cnelou 
hud uused.*’ 

We now approach to that period of 
his life 1‘roni which flowed most ot 
the events that afierwards tlistinguish- 
eu him: Iris connexion with the Duke 
of* Burgundy. Louis XIV. saw the 
period appruat'hing, when the educa¬ 
tion of his grandson would require 
the cares of a tutor. He wished to 
coiitide him to the care of the most 
yiituous man of his court; that 
man was tlie Duke de BeauvilUers, 
who was appointed his governor, and 
he norniniUcd Fenclon to the situation 
of piecc’ptor the very day after he re¬ 
ceived hiu own appointment. This was 
on the 17th of August, lOSy. On this 
occasion his early triend and tutor, M- 
Tronson, wrote him a letter, winch 
deserves to be transcribed lor its piety, 
good sense, and morality 

“ But, ill tlic midst ( full [bose ap* 
plaiiJ'cs, and of all those honourable 
and flattciing tcstinnmics ofadwliia- 
tion ; ill the miiNt <»f all the bustle of 
c’ouitiers; of that delight-which is 
often cxcittd in the public, by an uu- 
t.xjiectcd prosperity and a prematme 
elevation; in iIic mkUt of.tbe :..ost 
sincere praises, wldch this S(deudid 
triumph of virtue drew forth from the 
mouth of evc'y friend of religion and 
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of his country \ one lol^mn^ one axis- known, and where they, who do know 
tere voice was heard; a voice, which it, use it only as a means of recom« 
the heart of Fenelcn had been accus- mendatioo among men.—-You live 
tomed to interrogate with docility for now among persons whose language is 
many years. It came, to guard him pagan, and whose example I'nd<<, too 
against the dah^rous ebriety of sue- often, towards things tba» rt* e perilous, 
cess, andtorec^ his mind to serious You will behold voursclfsui rounded 


reflections upon the duties and the 
dangers of his new condition. M.Tron- 
son wrote to him the fbllowing letter: 

** * Augustf 1689* 

** * You will, perhaps, be surprised. 
Sir, at not finding me among the crowd 
of those who have felicitated you up¬ 
on the recent mark of royal favour 
which has been bestowed upon you. 
But I entreat you, very humbly, not 
to condemn me for tliis little delay: 
1 thought, that on an occasion which 
so greatly interested me, I could not 
do better than to commence, by ador« 
ing the designs of God towards you, 
and to implore, for you, the continua¬ 
tion of his mercies. 1 have endea¬ 
voured to do both accoiding to the 
best of my ability; and I can assure 
you, that I felt, afterwards, a sincere 
joy in reflecting that you had been 
chosen. 

‘ The king has given, in this a 
proof of his piety, and a striking tvsti- 
mony of his discernment; and these 
are surely very consolatory truths. 
The education which his Majesty has 
thought fit to confide to your care has 
such an important connection with 
the welfare of the state, and the good 
of the church, that every sincere lover 
of his country must iinfeignedly re¬ 
joice, that it is committed into such 
hands; but I very candidly confess to 
you, that my joy is considerably 
iningled with uneasiness, when I con¬ 
sider the perils to which you are ex¬ 
posed; for it cannot be denied, that in 
the ordinary course of events, our 
elevation only T''ndei’s our salvation 
more diflicult. It opens the door lo 
the dignities of tlie earth; but we 
should tremble, lest it shuts us out 
from the eternal greatness of heaven. 
It is true, you may perform much 
good in your present situation; but 
you may also become guilty of great 
crimes. There can be no medium in 
•tich a post; the good or the bad 
success bas, almost always, unceasing 
results. You arc in a country where 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is hardly 
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by a variety of objects whi'-h flatter 
the senses, and which are only calcu¬ 
lated for awakening t',e most dormant 
passions. A more than ordinary de¬ 
gree of grace, and an uncommon por¬ 
tion of faith, must be necessary to 
enable you to resist such violent and 
such seducing temptations. The 
dark mists which clond.the moral at¬ 
mosphere of a court, are capable of 
obscuring the plainest and most evi¬ 
dent truths. It is not necessary to re¬ 
main there long before we learn to 
consider, as unnatural and excessivev 
those very truths which had been so 
often felt, and so often acknowledged^ 
when they have been meditated at the 
foot of the cross. The most establish, 
^ed duties of life become, gradually^ 
’either doubtful or impracticable. A 
thousand occasions will present them¬ 
selves, in which you will consider, 
yourself as bound, by prudence and 
even by benevolence, to concede 
something to the world; and yet» 
what a strange state it is for a Chris¬ 
tian to be in, and still more, for a 
priest, to behold himself obliged to 
enter into a compact with the enegiy 
of his salvation ! Truly, Sir, your 
post is a dangerous one - confess,'with 
sincerity, that it will be a difficult 
task to remain unweakened, and that 
it will require a most consummate 
virtue to resist temptation. If ever 
the study and meditation of the sacred 
writings have been needful to you, 
they are now so in an especial manner. 
Hitherto, you have needed only to 
cultivate virtuous thoughts, anti to 
nourish the love ef truth; but hence¬ 
forth, you will have to shield yourself 
from evil impressions, and to avoid 
lalsehood. It is certainly of the great¬ 
est consequence to you, that you for* 
et not the hour of your death ; that 
our when all the glory of the world 
will disappear as a dream, and when 
every creature in it, who may have 
been your support, will sink from be¬ 
neath you. \ 

** * Your friends, no doubt, will 
console you, because you have not 

5D 
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iought your employment! and this ' In conducting the religious <^uca- 
indeed is a source ofjust consolation* tion of the Duke of Burgundy* it mar 
and a great mercy of God towards be expected that we can only 
you; but you must not rest too much with reference to the religion of the 
upon it. We have, often* more to do country, and of his pupu. It was, 
with our own elevation than we are doubtless* sUch a one as a Catholic 
aware of. It is very seldom that we parent would justly delight in ; and, 
see the path which conducts to it, and tn some resipects, such a one as any 
that wc fly from it with sincerity, parent might delight in* for it had it# 
Few persons have arrived at this de- basis up^ the general and immuta- 
gree of self-denial. Wc do not, in- ble principles of human nature, 
deed* always seek for our piomotiou <« Religion,” savs Bausset, ” was 
with our usual eagerness; but, at the merely an outward ceremony in 
same time, we seldom fail to remove of Burgundy. It had a vi- 

the obstacles which are in our way ; gjjjje and real inlfuence upon his con- 
we do not, perhaps, solicit v®*jy ^r- Fenelon, indeed, had so mc- 

gently those persons who might be unrated his violent nature by its aid* 
able to serve us; but we are not sorry could, in an instant, command 

when we exhibit ourselves to them to silence his most imperious caprices, 
under the most favourable aspect; ooly pronouncing the name of 
and it is precisely to those minute He relates, in a letter to father 

discoveries of human qualities, that Martineau, that * one day* when the 
wc may atlribote the conimencement prince was in a verv bad Immom, and 
of our preferment; and thus, striving to conceal the truth of 

sop can be quite certain that he has gometbing which hehaddone.heurged 
not influenced his own promotion. disclose it hefore God; this 

This way ofevincing the talents wbiclf niade him very angry, and he ex- 
we possess is often done without {.laimed, * Whv do vou ask me about 

reflection; yet it should be avoided, u before God / ^ Very vrvW- since you 
audit is always useful to obviate its (to ask it thus, I cannot deny that I 
effects by contrition and humility. ^ thing/—He was almost 

‘ Perhaps you will consider this with passion; and yet, religion 
letter as being somewhat too fiec, and prevailed over him, tha* it extorted 

a little too long: or, you may proba- j,jn, SO painful a coiifr‘*sion.” 
bly regard it as a sermon injudiciously 

made, inktead of a judicious compli- The accounts which were spread 
meiit, I should certainly have been of the mind and acquisitions of the 
more laconic and more reserved, if I Duke of Burgundy, aslonbhed even 
had been less anxious about your sal- Bossuet himself, who, in general, 
vation.—Read it as the language of was very incredulous with regard to 
my heart, which cannot be olherwi.se these intellectual prodigies. To sa- 
tban tenderly interested about your tisfy himself, however, he obtained 
real welfare. I entreat jou to believe, an interview with the young prince, 
that I shall unceasingly implore God and he aflerw^ards confessed that re- 
to fill >ou with an inviolable love of port had not exaggerated his profi- 
him, in order that no Wmptatioii may deucy 

change nor weaken the pious scnti- The happiness which Fenelon must 
menu wdth which he will inspire you, have felt on witnessing the prosper* 
Such is the prayer made by the church ous issue of his exertions, was over- 
to obtain the love of God for its chil- cast by the clouds of Quietism. Amis- 
dren. guided zeal, as some would term it, 

“ ' I am, with respect, &c.’ '* But, as others Would call it. a warm 
• ^ and elevated conception of religion. 

We have been permitted to antici- led him partially to embrace the en- 
pate a very interesting portion of thusiastic, and not very exact, notions 
these volumes, vte mean the ra<^e of Madam Guyon. This wa.s the 
pursued by Fenelon, in his education engine which, wielded by the crafty 
of the young prmce. Our readers and potent Bossuet, finally drove Fe- 
wtll fina a detaifedaccount of this in neloa into exile and disgrace. In the 
oar Mag. for February last^ p. il8. court of Luuia XIreligion wai a 
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ftthion : courtiers and mistresses^ ge- tion; but, you are cold and reserved 
iierals and secretaries of state, pre* where this is not the case} and when 
tended to reason deeply of grace and you do shew dislike, it is strongly, 
pi^estination, of the purity of our Whatever displeases you, displease! 
love towards (^d, and of the efficacy you without any medium, 
of Christ s propitiation. Malebranche “ ‘ A sentiment of false glory leads 
was not too subtle, nor Jansenius too you to find a pleasure in supporting 
deep. They never thought it neces- your prosperity with moderation, and 
sary to meditate or to enquire} it in appearing superior to your stotion. 
was, with them, all inspiration; they •• ‘You arc naturally inclined to 
talked } and they imagined that they place confidence in persons of respect- 
reason^. No wonder then, when ability, withoot being sufficiently 
the outcry against Fenelon was convinced of their prudence; but, 
raised, that every one about the king when you begin to distrust them, you 
and court was qualified to take a part withdraw your confidence with too 
in the question of Quietisni} and it is much precipitation. There is a me- 
still less wonder that a falling favou* diuiq, however, between unbounded 
rite should behold the time-serving reliance upon another, and that init- 
herd of courtiers ranged against him* trust which suspects every thing be- 
Farty, malice, and the abuse of reli- cause it has been once deceived. 

f ion were all brought into play; and ** • ft jj^jj \yeen said, and apparently 
enelon, alone, unaided, had to con- with justice, that you are severe; that 
duct his contest against the power of persons must he faultless to please 
LouisXIV. ot Madam deMaintenon, you; that, being rigid towards your* 
of Bossuet, and the Pope, to whom self, you are equally so towards others; 
the afiair was referr^. The whole that when you discover any weakness 
of this controversy is minutely de- in those whom you had hoped to find 
tailed in the present volumes, and perfect,you are too frequently disgust- 
forms its most conspicuous and inter- ed, and you shew your disgust with too 
esting feature. From its miscellane- much acrimony, 
ous nature, however, U is not very •* * It h saidf, that you mingle too 
susceptible of extract ; but the fol- little in public affairs. They, who 
lowing may be read with interest. sf>eak thus of you, are probably actu- 
» Ma,iame d«- Maintenon resolved ated by a certain restlessness of di.iKV 
to task the s.n. erify of Fenelon, by re- ^y a desire to interfere «yth 

<,uirin- him to perform a service, he sovernment. by disgust toward, 
which'it is always delicate to solicit, those who have the distribution df fa- 
and difficult to perform. She beggedof vours. or from the hope of oblainiM 
him to dnclose to her. in writing, her ‘hem from you. \ our zeal, for the 
defects. Fenelon did so. The idea we fare of the king, ought not to iin- 
w'as singular, and the execution was pe you .beyond the limits which Pro- 
110 less so. If Madame de Maintenon videiice seems to have assigned >’ou. 
doubted his sincerity, her doubts You have nothing to fear from 

must, afterwards, have vanished; and falsehood wAtle vou fear it. They 
the frankness of Fenelon must have who are deceitful, do not believe 
incre.asc(l her esteem and confidence, theinseives to be^so. They who love 
We shall transcribe only the more re- truth, always tremble lest they should 
markable parts of this curious docu- depart from it. The true way of 
ment; but they will be sufficient to obtaining grace upon the king and 
shew that Madame de Maintenon was upon the state, is, not by harrassing 
as worthv of hearing the truth as Fe- his majesty with clamorous feproaches; 
nelon was of telling it. but by instructing him in true reli- 

“ ‘ 1 caimnt speak of vour faults, gion: and, gradually awakening his 
Madam, but casually. You have lie- heart, by a mild, a patient, and an In¬ 
ver acted much with me, and 1 place genuous mode of conduct, 
but little reliance upon what others ** * Your miud is more capable of 
say of you. However, 1 will tell you active pursuits than you are of. 

what I think. perhaps, a little too diffidcoc 

“ ‘ You aie good towards those for of yourself; or, rather, you are fearful 
whom you have conceived a pedilec- of entering into discussions which are 
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contrary to your decided inclination 
for retired and meditative life. _ 

‘ Every one, regardful of his own 
interest, strives to connect you with it, 

^ and thinks you insensible to the glory 
of God, if you arc less eager than him¬ 
self. Every one would even wish that 
your opittion should agree with his, 
and his own reason resemble yours.' 

“ But the following passage is very 
remarkable, ftom the boldness with 
^hicb Fcnelon speakaof the faults of 
l^ouis XIV. to the wife of Louis XIV. 

“ ‘ As tha king acts ie^s fiom con¬ 
sistency of principle, than from the 
accidental inHuence of persons who 
surround him, and to wliom he en¬ 
trusts his authority, it becomes an 
essential consideration, to assembie 
round him, individuals of approved 
virtues, who ■wt)iild act in concert 
witii yotiiscif to induce him to fulfil 
his duties in theirfu'l exteid, of which 
he lias, at present, no conception. 
The gi-eat point is, to beset him, since 
he will'have it; Ip govern him, sin<’e' 
he will be governed ; and, his salva- 
tior: rust-- upon being be^rt by upright 
jnul disinterevtgd individuals. You 
should, therefoie, use all your endea¬ 
vours to inspire him with a love of 
peace; to make anxious for the 
^velfare of his people; to give him 
inoduaiit n, equity, and a distrust of 
violent and harsh counsels ; a horror 
of^acts iof arbitrary authoijty; and, 
finally, a love for‘the church, and a 
desire to provide holy pastors for it.* 

** The whole the advice which 
Fenclon gave to Aladapie dc Mainie- 
non, breathes the same wisdom and 
the same elevation of sentiment. 

•• ■ You have,' continues he, * at 
the court, many persons, who seem to 
mean well; they deserve your encou¬ 
ragement and your kindness; but, you 
must use caution;,, for there are a 
thousand who would appear religious 
to please you. With regard to your 
own family, shew them every care 
which cap be expected from you, 
according to those principles of mo¬ 
deration which yon possess; but, be 
equally careful to avoid two things j 
the one is, refusing to speak for 
your relations when it is reasonable 
to do so; the other, being vexed 
when your recommendation fails, 
You seem to me to love your relations 
as you ought to do^ without being ig- 
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norant of their failings, or insensible 
to their good qualities.' 

“ The celebrated woman to whom 
these counsels were given, has proved 
that she was capable of adopting them 
as principles of conduct. There ne¬ 
ver was, perhaps, a female who raised 
herself to higher distinction, solely by 
her own efforts, and by such means at 
modesty and virtue may avow; and 
thete never was a female who exhibit¬ 
ed more moderation in such lemaik- 
ablc prospeiily. But let us return to 
Fenelon.” 

It would be of little advantage to 
our readers to enter, -w iih minuteness, 
into the details of tlie controversy be*^ 
tween 'Bossuet and Fenelon, respect¬ 
ing the doctrines of Quietism. The 
details thtinseh es arc interesting; 
but they aie so inseparably ronnected 
that no part of them can be advan¬ 
tageously presented in the form of att 
extract. Tlie Arclibiihop of Cani- 
brai u'as exileo to liis diocese, and 
there composed his numerous de¬ 
fences, &c.; and there lived, in such 
a stile of unaffected simplicity and pa- 
triarchial virtue, as extorted lavish 
commendations even from the secre¬ 
tary of Bossuet.* Jt is know'n, that 
the Pope decided in favour of his an¬ 
tagonist, and that Fenelon humbly 
and piously submitted to the decree 
of the Holy See, which declared hi# 
own condemnation. 

It was after the exile of Fcnelon 
that Telemachus appeared. The cir¬ 
cumstances attending the publication 
of this admirable work are thus de¬ 
tailed by Bausset:— 

“ Every one knows, that the itifide- 
lityof a servant, whom thcAichbi- 
fihop of Cambrai had entrusted to 
make a copy of his manuscript, dis¬ 
closed the existence of a work to the 
public, which obtained honours for 
Its authoi;, which he did not covet, 
and misfortunes whicVi he did not de- 


* This document of the Abbe Ic 
Dicu, Bossuet's secretary, we consie 
der as so eminently interesting, that 
we have resolved to insert it in the 
body of our Magazine for the present 
month; p. 374, it being too long to be 
included in our review of the work, 
It presents a most interesting picture 
of the domestic life of Feneloa^ 
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terve. The treacherous transcriber 
had discrimination enough to appre¬ 
ciate the beauties of such a work, and 
4oo little sense of honour to resist the 
desire of deriving advantage from it. 
Since the month of October iGOS, he 
had mysteriously circulated, in seve¬ 
ral companies, a copy of the manu¬ 
script of Fenelon, without disclosing 
the author's name. The charms of 
the style, the beauty of the descrip¬ 
tions, and the interest which was to he 
anticipated from a work in which 
wisdotn and reason were attired by the 
giaccs, were sufficient to excite curi¬ 
osity, and to create a desire to read it. 
JIncouraged by this success, the man 
sold the manuscript to the widow of 
Claude Bail>in. Jt will be easily con¬ 
jectured that the man forcbore to 
disclose how he came in possession of 
the manuscript, or to tell that tl»e 
Arclibi'^hop of Cambrai was the au¬ 
thor of it. The printer believed, of 
course, that the author, whoever fie 
might he, bad no intention or ambi¬ 
tion of lieins: known, flc demanded 
and easily obtained, in Ins own name, 
a privilege, which it was then the 
< nsloin to grant without much exami¬ 
nation to printers of repute, to pub¬ 
lish literary works, which contained 
nothing that was otVensive to icligion 
or morals. They began, therefore, to 
print Teiemaebus, under tliis title: 
i Sequel to the fourth hook of the 
^eji^or the Adcetilures of rdeoiochus^ 
son of Uiyssea, Pifris : prl xiedfor the 
u'idozv of Claude Barhtn, 
the privilege of the King^ dated April, 
o, iftK). 

“ i'\i& printing had already pro¬ 
ceeded as far as the liOSth page of (he 
first volume, when the eouir was in¬ 
formed that Telemachus was i!ie pro¬ 
duction of the Archbishop of Cain- 
brai. It was at a period that his book, 
entitled the Maximes des Sahtts, had 
been condemned by Pope Innocent 
XU. and when an extreme watchful¬ 
ness was maintained over all his writ¬ 
ings and actions. The sheets which 
were alieady worked off were seized, 
the printers weic ill used, and the 
xnoBt severe measures weic adopted in 
llie names of Louis XIV. to annihilate 
^ work which was destined to produce 
io much glory to \m reign. But it 
WAS Coo late; some copies eluded the 
'vigilance of the police. This edition^ 


imperfect as it was, spread with ra]){*> 
dity; stimulated by interest, out inti¬ 
midated by fear of the governnienu 
the printer sold, with the utmost se¬ 
crecy, some manuscript copies of that 
pait of the work which had not been 
piinted: they were communicated to 
each other with equal avidity, and the 
mystery increased the curiosity and 
iiucie^t. It wa.s fiom one of these 
copies that Adiiin Moctgens, a book¬ 
seller at the Hague, printed, for the 
the first time, and with all imaginable 
celerity, the whole work, in the month 
of June 1699. At fust lie had pub¬ 
lished only whit had appealed in 
France; but, lie printed, ashortlinte 
after, tiie work in four volumes; the 
presses, say the editors of the Biblio- 
thecpie Britannique, from wliom this 
account is derived, * could hardly 
piotiwce them fast enough to gratify 
pulilir curio.Hity, and though these 
editions were full of faults, yet, 
thioughall these faults, it was easy to 
recognise tlic hand of a iiuiater,' " 

iTo he concluded in our next,] 


l^hc Prison of Montauban; or. 
Times cf Terror : A Reflective Talc, 
By i tic Editor of Letters of the 6W- 
disk Court. I'?oi. i2mo. 1810. 
pp. 254. 

'HIS is 3 moral and pleasing vo- 
I. lame. It is written v-dth ^^od 
intention.s, and in such a niantici as 
is likely to render those intuitions of 
avail. I’lie author, who, it seems, 
has already appeared before the pub¬ 
lic, though with what success we can¬ 
not say, having never seen ht.s former 
work, reprobates, in the pretaco to 
the present volume, iheinnnorai ten¬ 
dency of novels in gene*al. He 
certainly make that charge 
witoout any of reialiation. A 
great part uf Montauban is occupied 
with religious disquisition, #nd the 
w'hole of It IS made su’ isei vient to llie 
inculcation of morality. 

1 he incidents are few; and they are 
placed at the epoch of the French 
BLevolution, the mention of which 
gives the author an opj)ortunity of 
making reflectums, whid), s they 
may usiduliy aMen.t at the 
present time, we will .• . ; CAO*act i 
** hi arguing wiiu a ' - i i who 
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ingeniously endeavouring to set fortn cient vestiges of piety in ttic churches* 
the advantages of the Revolution, 1, of all venerable magnificence. The 
* pour passer le tems,* minuted down nionuments of noble families dragged 
a few that occurred to me at the mo- to the capital to form a national depot 
ment. of sculpture. Their tombs tansavked. 

J. An almost impossibility of pur- Their leniains scattered and exposed, 
chasing any thing you want at a shop, The sacking of Rome by the Goths* 
fioin the deficiency of specie. If you offers no picture equal to the licen- 
do not want so much as an assignat tiousuess and barlianty committed irs 
amounts to, the shopkeeper must owe a country which calls itself the most 
you something; an acknowledgment enlightened in Europe, 
must be given: endless confusionoc- “ 5. Domiciliary visits, at all hours 
curs sometimes—‘ Cela me fail pcrdie of the day and night, thediead and 
la tetc,* said a poor old woman, * et horror of which cannot he cxpicssed, 
t'ii continue, me fera niourii,' under pretence of seaiching your 

** 2. Tlie inability to go from one apartments for refractory priests, that 
place to another without a passport, is, such as will not deny their God 
for which even ladies are obliged to and King.*’ 
sit as for their picture, exposed to the 

insolence and ribaldry the officers, think the alternate memoran- 

e\ery feature being desciibed; and at dums of Villeneuf and JMiss JVlont-* 
every barrier subject to the inrperti- ford, when in prison, have a very lu- 
nence of the municipal officer, while dicrous effect, 
he stands pretending to read your ^We noticed some expressions which 
passport, f<>r many cannot even spell would have been better omitted, 
it, examining and insulting you. . Singularisi — oddity — revereist —and 
** 3. Tlie dread of speaking before some other of those modern fashiona* 
your servant, or even lifting up your bie abortions of language, which, 
eyes, least you should be denounced ; whenever they appear, tend to depre- 
and the iiisoience you must bear with ciate the value of a performance, 
from these, and all the lower ranks. On the whole, however, we would 
for fear <»f false accusations and im- be understood to speak with approba- 
prisonment; witlV ail tlic disgusting tion of the present work. Its mora- 
cant of (’itoyeune, &c. lity alone, independently of any other 

4. 1 he destruction of all the an- merit, entitles it to that approbation. 
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hail! thou sweetly smiling mom, 
Which com^st the rolling year 
t’adorn. 

In robes of every dazzling hue, 
Bespangled with the peailydew-* 

To deck the soft and vcniani plain, 
(Bright glowing like the azure main. 
When o*ur ih* unruffled waves, the rays 
In summer’s peaceful morning blaze), 
W'ith many a rich and beauteous flower, 
AndVill with fragrance every bower. 

The primrose with its modest head, 

J..UW smiling on its rugged bed, 
Uftliornsand briars by the glade, 
Surrounded by the rock’s cool sbadu ; 
First of Flora’s lovely train •, 

Proclaims she comes to gild the plain, 
And, o’er the earth,to hold her virgin reign. 

How soft the gentle zephyrs play ! 
Ushering in this Ap il day. 

Skimming the air with balmy wing, 

Bpiing’s early fragrance round they fiing, 


Cull’d from the cowslip’s velvet bloom. 
And trom the jonquiPs sweet perfume ; 
Bearing the wild notes of the grove. 
Breath’d by many a feather'd fove, 
Wooing his mate with luring song, 

The budding bowers and glades among; 
Their little liearts all own the power 
Of love's sweet influence at tins hour ; 
Se ! how they frisk and flap the wing, 
How sweet the melodics they sing; 

And when the sun sinks in the west. 
They from their loving cares scarce rest. 
But love-lorn chimes sweet Aow from many 
a nest. 

Softly flows the murmVing wave, 

It scarce is heard the rocks to lave; 

Bui thru* each stony cavern steals. 

Till on the whiten'd rock it seals 
Its moisten'd print, a little o’er 
The line left by the way before-** 

And smoothly skims the little skiff. 
Beneath the wood-crow n’d rocky cliffy 
Scarce it stirs the tranquil tide, 

With its neatly painted side; 
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But silent seeks the whispering shore, ^ And to fhe urging inning gale 
Urg'd by the dipping feather'd oar. Had spread aloft each silken sail 

While cattle on the cliff's green steep. And smoothly kiss'd the watVy plaia 
Hanging o'er the placid deep. Its painted prow; and many a atratai 

With nostrils wide turn'd to the gale, Did Fancy thro' the cordage play. 

Its tepid fragrance all inhale. While Hope, array’d in vesture gay. 

Or, curious, eye the peaceful gliding sail. Did fondly promise many a halcyon day. 


O ' if our days like this could glide \ 
Along the wide world's troublous tide; 
Our little bark no storms to brave, 

But peaceful as that shining wave; 

And as it rolls ro yonder shore, 

Unruffled by the tempest's roar: 

' Just so might we, by xephyrs fann'd, 
Escap'd all storms and shipwreck's land. 
In peace and safety on life's bounding 
strand. 

Ah no ! that grant was never given 
For man to live on earth—a Heaven— 
His life is doom'd to many a storm. 

His breast to many a cank*'rmg worm ; 

If fair his early morn appears, 

While Hope her pinions highly nears, 
Tolu»’eliis thoughts from every fear. 

To make life's prospect sweetly dear; 
And ne'er one spot distain the ray 
That opes the morning of his day ; 

Not evLMi one: streaky cloud appearing. 
Not even one little one storm fearing, 
But thinks the blooming morn shall last, 
Never to feel one bitter blast. 

Nor his horizon be by one dark cloud o'er- 
cast. 

But, man! delusive are thy hopes, 

Built upon such fairy props : 

Full many a morn has shone as bright 
As this now open’d to my sight, 

And softer have the brec/.es blown 
I'hi* smiling vales and wof)dlands down; 
More gUrious has appear’d the dawn, 
With purple htreaks to gild the lawn. 
Alas! ere tlie un^iipotted sun 
Had to his highebt circle run, 

Dark r|ouds have, threut'ning, gloom'd 
the sky. 

And storms began lo howl on high, 
While many a deadly boU hath flown 
To sum of some youth's days to cruwn, 
And whirl him from this tickle stage; 
The morn did promi'>e a voyage 
Of undi^turh'd tranquillity 
O'er life’s once fair and charming sea, 
When blithesome sung the morn in peace¬ 
ful melody. 

And many a bark has fallen a prey 
To raging seas and whirlwind's sway; 

Or on some hidden rock or suod, 

Or on some rugged boUt'rous strand. 

Has split in pieces o’er the wave, 

When nought could comfort or could 
save; 

Which^ in the fair and tranquil mom, 
Was from the smiling harbour borne. 


Even now 1 see the embryo doud 
Far 'pearing in its mtKiy shroud. 

It silent ushers on the sight, 

The morn's tranquillity to blight; 

Perhaps it bears the latent storm 
In its yet innocuous form; 

Perhaps its darkling bosom holds 
The drenching deluge in its folds. 

The little stream at eve ti> swell, 

The flood to urge thro’ mead and dell. 

To sweep whole flocks and herds away 
Before its roaring liquid sway. 

To vet remind us of the time, 

When winter reign’d o’er every clime. 

To blast the early flowers of spring. 

And mock the gard'ncrs* culturuig; 

To tell us, Boreas yet remans 
To curb the minh of Flora's plains. 
Before he leaves the smiling year 
To hide himself in Zembla drear. 

In autumn's later days again his bead tm 
• rear. 

Irf April, 1810. Nauticvs. 

Love I.etters to my Wife. By 
James W oodhouse. 

LETTER XU. 

[Conthued ^frofk page $ 12.3 

living creature then was doom'd to 

bl'*c(!, 

But each partook its kind Creator’s ireq|l: 
Noshow'r, no deluge, calm Creation knew. 
But all was wat'T'd with celestial dew. 
Earth spread her table—smil'd with wel- 
come grace; 

And frivits and sallads fed the human race. 
Then vegetable births and limpid springs 
Gave sustentation to all living things; 
Whose various ranks in close gradations rise 
Tow'rds man, the offspring of the earth and 
skies: 

Intended now, as grace attains it« growth. 
The temporal and eternal bcir of both! 
None then knew saflguine sacrifice or feast, 
Bird slew pot bird, nor beast e'er ;|laugh- 
ter’d beast— 

Nor did the different breeds, by trick or 
strife, , 

Thro' lust of blood, betray each other’s life; 
But all things living, since man’s lasting 
curse. 

As Milton sings, have snar'd sad reverse. 

Israel's historian speaks of spilling blood 
In sacriflee alone, before the flood ; 

To typify the great atonement, then, 

Jn time to su^r for the sins of men; 




Indulg'd iliankiud with cruel bloody dish. 
Then shnll not inan^ since siecuiid Adam 
came. 

Strive to renew thro’ Him all nature’s 
frame ? 

He fabricated all, and offers grace, 

To renevate our fall'n degenerate race: 
And ought not each restrain ihcir wicked 
will ? 

Not make all creation groan together still. 
Led by enlighten’d reason, ought not we 
Kndeavour to confirm God’s first decree 
And'fnlly with that first command comply 
That we may longer live and bolder die ’ 
l*or did He not enforce His first commands, 
Requiring bestial blood at human hands ’ 
Atid what are all the virtuous pleasures 
• here, 

That fairly come iu man’s contracted 
sphere; 

The duties God of gifted Christians asks, 
Or politics impose as proper ia.sks, 

But sinipU* diet, such as He ordain'd, 

Tho’ not a board with blood be ever stain’d, 
Might yield activity and strength of mind. 
Such duties to fulfil, such deaths to find \ 

Would men of lei.surc, learning, wealtip 
and wit, 

Search the historic truths of sacred wiit, 
Where, in emphatic terms, believers learn, 
Who to such studies close atmntion turn, 
A case in point they, likewise, might pore 
out, 

Which would not leave behind a single 
doubt. 

In Chaldea's court a despot once decreed 
To separate some of Israel’s captive seed, 
or princely class, within his walls to wait, 
To yield him service and augment his state. 
Commanding strictly all should drink and 
eat 

A daily portion of his wine and meat; 
And, after three yeart. past, the pupils bring 
To stand before the presence of the king; 
Supposing, if they persever’d with care, 
Their faces would appear more full and fair. 
Bui one, who deem’d it impious to depart 
From the pure purpose of his Heav'n- 
taught heait, 

Join’d by like triple b^nd, who never drank 
Infiatning draught, or fed on dishes rank, 
Pr^seRied to their keeper this request; 
Tlrat ten days trial, separate from the rest, 
Their usual regimen might be allow’M, 
And then compare them with the common 
crowd. 

To mark, if, at the end of that short space. 
They lookM not nobler both in form and 
face. 

They deem’d such diet venomous and vile, 
Wldch would their sense defraud, their 
souls defile. 

What was the result ? Let the text declare, 
This’ pulse snd w ater was their only fare. 
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Their countenances thoae more fresh and 
fine, [and wine; 

Thnn those that crammM wish costly cates 
Nor only beauteous iu beholders’ eyes, 
But, when the time was past, expert and 

WKC; 

With tenfold mental pow’rs more grace to 
gain [reign. 

Than alt the minions lino’ that monarch’s 
Nor did (heir courage or their strength de^ 
cay, [prey; 

While wanting fresh supplies of bloody 
Nor was their faith or piety decreas’d, 

Tiio’ no rich beverage reach’d their daily 
feast— 

Witness that dauntless faith and fortitude. 
With which their pious spirits were endu’d. 
When ih»*y defied the lyram's fiery test, 
And God's own sou with his pure presenoe 
blesi— 

Or when the chiefest of those chosen men, 
For his God’s glory dar’d the lion’s den. 

Blit as proud infidels no scriptures r^ad. 
Nor wealth or wit, let law or prophets plead, 
ni suit theargumentto each degree^ 

And aptly introduce a simile 
*■ When prudent, prying alchemists of old 
Base ineiaU mix'd and strove to make 
thvni gold; 

By sagest art and coolest caution led, 

Their well*waich’d fires and crucibles were 
fed, [be cross'd. 

Lest their laborious scheme should quite 
And study, time, materials,all be lost: 

So, on pure Temperance, peace and health 
depend, end, 

Which gains, by prudent means, its proper 
For Christian man all circumspection needs. 
When he undying spirits' vessel feeds; 
Lest he should suffer more essential loss, 
And his eternal gold be turuM to dross. 

All Vice’s votaries were, by grace, de 
si pil’d 

To purge and purify their fleshly nvtnd— 
To try, and try, whatever the expense, 

To cleanse away all filth and feculence— 
Still aiming to attain, with constant care, 
'I'o standard full of all that’s good and fair— 
Melted and scumm’d, and smooth’d and 
polish’d fine, 

To grace the heavenly court of king divine’ 
Not adding dregs and foulnesses of art, 

To load the head and to alloy the heart— 
CrainmiMg the tutor'd stomach’s craving 
void, [pride; 

To strengthen beastly lust and devilish 
While Qod and conscience, vex’d by vile 
abuse, ^ [loose; 

Leave reason fetter'd, last and |>as;dt>ti 
Spurr'd on by every groveling, gross de* 
light, 

By poisonous fumes of feverish appetite, 
Till pride and passion, with fierce, frantic 
leap, [tal deep! 

Plunge he^long down to death’s most 
[ 7b Be conHnued.l 
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Nor hints at all that, beast, or bird, or fish 
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TRANSACTIONS OF ^.EARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society. 

T%y|'R, Davy lias laid before tins 
^|LtX learned society an account of 
some new analytical researches on the 
nature of certain bodies, particularly 
alkalies, phosphorus, sulphur, car- 
bonacehus matter, and the acids hi¬ 
therto undccompounded. In these 
experiments he employed potassium, 
procured by electricity; but he soon 
sdbstituted for it the metal olitained 
by the action of ignited iron upon 
])otash, in the manner discovered by 
MM. Gay Lussac and Thenard, be¬ 
cause it gave the same results, and 
could be ohiained of an uniform qua¬ 
lity, and in infinitely larger quan¬ 
tities, and with much less labour and 
expense. Wlien ammonia is brouglit 
in contact with about twice its weight 
of potassium, at common tempera¬ 
tures, the metal loses its lustre, aud 
becomes white; there is also a slight 
diminution in the volume of gas. Tlic 
white crust proves , to be potash, and 
the ammonia is found to contain a 
small quantity of hydrogen. On lieat- 
ing the potassium in the gas, by means 
of a spirit-lamp applied to the bottom 
of the retort, the colour of the crust 
is* seen to change, tlirougli various 
shades, into a dark olive. The crust 
aad metal fuse together, and the 
brilliant surfrice of the potassium ap¬ 
pears. In this s^atc, ai the potassium 
cools, it is again covered with the 
white crust; and in the operations a 
gas is evolved, whicji gives the same 
diminution bv detonation with oxv- 

« m 

gen, as hydrogen, and the ammonia 
disappears. Mr. Davy, having ex¬ 
amined the properties of the substance 
produced by the action of ammonia 
on potassium, thus describes them: 
1 . It is crystallized, and presents irre¬ 
gular facets, which in colour are not 
tialikc the protoxide of iron; it is 
opaque, when examined in large 
inalses, but semi-transparent in their 
^tms. 2. it is fusible at a heat a little 
idinve that of boiling water, and if 
heated much higher, emits globules 
pf gas. 6. it appears to be consider¬ 
ably heavier than water. 4. It is a 
noa-conductor of electricity. 5. \V hen 
ineited in oxygen g^, it burns with 
great vividness, emitting bright 
•pairks. Oxygen is absorbed, nitro- 
Universal Mag, Vol. Xllh 


gen is emitted, and potash is formed. 
G. When brought in contact with wa¬ 
ter, it acts upon it with much energy* 
produces heat, and . often inflamma¬ 
tion, and Hvolves ammonia. When 
thrown upon water, it disappears with 
a hissing noise, and globules from it 
often move in a state of ignition dpon 
the surface of the water. It rapidly 
effervesces, and deliquesces in air; 
but can be preserved under naphtha, 
in which it seems partially to dissolve. 
When plunged under water, it dis¬ 
appears instantly with etfei vescence; 
and the nonabsorbable elastic fluid 
liberated, is found to be hydrogen 
gas. From accurate exjieriment. Mi*. 
Davy has no doubt, that the weight 
of tlie olive-coloured substance, and 
of the hydrogen disengaged, precisely 
equals the weight of the potassium 
and ammonia consumed. 

As an indanimahle gas alone, hav- 
^ing the obvious jiropertiea of hydro¬ 
gen, i.*, given off during the action of 
jiotassium- upon ammonia; and as 
nothing hut gases, apparently the 
same as hydiogen and nitrogen* 
Jieaily in the proportions in which 
they exist in volatile alkali, are 
evolved during tHfe exposure of the 
coinpou.id to heat; and, as the resi¬ 
dual substance pi^jduces ammonia* 
with a hiile hydrogen, In the acUon 
of water, it occurred to Mr. U. that it 
ought, acco*’dujg to the anti(»blogistic 
theory, to he a compound of potas¬ 
sium, a little oxygen and nitrogen, 
of a combination of a suboxyde of 
potassium and nitrogen ; for the hy¬ 
drogen disengaged, nearly equalled 
the wh ile quantity contained in the 
ammonia employed: and it was easy 
to explain the fact of tlie reproduction 
of the ammonia by water, on,the sup¬ 
position, that b^ combination with 
one portion of the oxygen <Af the 
water, the oxydeof potassium became 
potash; and by combination with 
another portion and its hytliogen, the 
nitrogen was converted into volatile 
alkali. To ascertain tins, he made 
several experiments on various rcsi- 
dunins, procured from ihc action oT 
equal quantities of potassium on dry 
ammonia, each poriiou of metal 
equalling six grains; and in the trial 
which he reg’rded as most accurate* 

3 IZ 
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^wo cubicftl inches and a half of 
oxT^cn were absorbed, and only a 
cubical inch and one-tenth of nitro¬ 
gen evolved. The solid substance 
produced Was pure pota*?!!. The 
quantity of nitrogen existing in the 
ammonia, which this residuum would 
have produced by the action of water, 
supposing it had been decomposed by 
electricity, would have equalled at 
least two cubical inches and a quarter. 

On what,'* says Mr. D. ** could this 
loss of nitrogen depend ? bad it en¬ 
tered into any unknown form with 
oxygen, or did it not really exist in 
the residuum in the same quantity as 
ill the ammonia produced from it?'* 

He made an experiment, by heat¬ 
ing the entire fusible substance, from 
six grains of potassium which had ab¬ 
sorbed twelve cubical inches of am¬ 
monia, In an iron tube. The heat 
was gradually raised to whiteness, 
and the gas collected in two portions. 

' The whole quantity generated, making 
the usual corrections for temperature 
and pressure, would ba^ e been, at the' 
mean degree of the barometer and 
thermometer, cubical inches. Of 
these, nearly a cabical inch was am- 
monia; and the remainder a gas, of 
which the poition destructible by 
detonation with ^xygen, was to the 
indestructible Hortiou as 27 to l. The 
lower part of tne tube, where the heat 
had been intense, was found siir- 
rotnded with potash in a vitreous 
form; the upper part contained a 
considerable quantity of potassium. 
In a similar experiment, the same 
elastic products were evolved. The 
tube was suffered to cooJj the stop¬ 
cock being open in contact with mer¬ 
cury, it was first filled with inert uiy, 
and then the mercury displaced by 
water, when two cubical inches anil 
three quarters of hydrogen gas wci e 
generated; which peovea, that at least 
two grains and a half of j}(>ta>siiim 
had been revived. 

** ff,’* says the professor, ** a cal¬ 
culation be made upon the products 
in these o^fcrations, considering them 
as nitrogen^and hydrogen, and taking 
the common standard, teuiperaiurc 
and pressure, it will be found, tint 
by the decomposition of U cubical 
inches of ammonia, equal to 2*05 
ppuins, there is generated S ’6 cubical 
inches of nitrogen, equal to roO 


^ains, and 9*9 cubical inches of hy¬ 
drogen, which, added to that disen¬ 
gaged in the first operation, are equal 
to '382 grains j and the oxygen, added 
to the potassium, would be of ^ 

grain or ' 6 ; and the whole amount is 
9'04 grains; and 2'06—2*04 =*01. 
But the same quantity of ammonia, 
decomposed by electricity, would 
have given 5'5 cubical inches of ni¬ 
trogen, equal to r 6 grains, and only 
14 cubical inches of hydrogen, equal 
to *33: and allowing the separation of 
oxygen in this process in water, it 
cannot be estimated at more than *11 
or ' 12 . So that if the analysis of am¬ 
monia by electricity approaches to 
accuracy, there is a considerable loss 
of nitrogen, and a production of oxy¬ 
gen and inflammable gas; and in the 
action of water upon the residuum, 
there is an apparent generation of 
nitrogen. 

How can these extraordinary re¬ 
sults be explained ?-"Thc decompo¬ 
sition and composition of nitrogen 
' seem proved, allowing the correctness 
of the data; and one of its elements 
appears lo be oxygen; but what is its 
other elementary matter Is the gas 
that appears to possess the properties 
of hydrogen, a new species of inflam¬ 
mable aeriform substance ?-“Or has 
nitrogen a metallic basis, which alloys 
with the iron or platina ?—Or is water 
alike the ponderable matter of nitro¬ 
gen, hydrogen, and oxygen ?~-Or is 
nitrogen a compound of hydrogen, 
with a larger proportion of oxygen 
than exists in water?** 

Mr. Davy means tp apply himself to 
the solution of these important ques¬ 
tions ; but as the enquiry now stands, 
he thinks it evident that he is correct 
with respect to the composition and 
decomposition of ammonia; and tfiat 
MM. Gay Lussac'sandThenard's idea 
of the decomposition of the potassium, 
and their theory of its being com¬ 
pounded of hyarogefi and potasb, are 
unfounded: mr a considerable part 
of the potassium is recovered unaUcr- 
ed; and in the entire decomposition 
of the fusible substance, there is only 
a small excess of hydiogeu above that 
existing in the ammonia acted upon. 

The phenomena of the process 
prove the same thing. After the first 
slight effervescence, owing to the 
water absolved by potash^ iotmei 
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upon the potassium during its ex-^ similar to those of sulphury for the 
posure to the air, the operation pro- oily bodies give out hydrocarbonate 
ceeds with the greatest tranquillity, by the agency of* the voltaic apark» 
No elastic fluid is given off froifi the and become mown* as if from the 
potassium. The chrystallized Bub-> deposition of carbonaceous matter, 
stance formed in the first part of the But the resinous and oily substances 
process, may be considered as a com- are compounds of a small quantity of 
bination of amrmonium and potas- hydrogen and oxygen with a large 
slum} for It emits a smell of ammonia quantity of a carbonaceous basis. The 
when exposed to air; and is lighter existence of hydrogen in sulphur is 
than potassium. Mr. D. first thought, fully proved ; and the substance 
that a solid compound of hydrogen which can be produced from it in 
and potassium might be generated in such quantities, cannot be considered 
the first part of the operation; but as an accidental ingredient, 
his experiments do not favour the The reddening of the litmus paper 
opinion. -Potassium is very soluble by sulphur, that has been acted on by 
in hydrogen; but, under common voltaic electricity, might be ascribed 
circumstances, hydrogen does not to its containing some of the sul- 
seem absorbable by potassium. phuretted hydrogen formed in the 

In the examination of sulphur, Mr. process; but even the production of 
Davy made u^e of that which had this gas is an cvidenceof the existence 
been recently sublimed, and the power of oxygen in sulphur. Mr. D. heated 
applied to it was that of a battery of four grains of potassium, in a retort 
&00doublc plates of six inches highly of the capacity of twenty cubical 
charged. The action was most in- inches; it had been filled with sul- 
tense, (he heat strong, and the light»phuretted hydrogen, dried by means 
extremely brilliant: the sulphur soon of muriate of lime: as soon as the 
entered into ebullition, elastic matter potassium fused, white fumes were 
was formed in great quantities, and copiously emitted, and the potassium 
the sulphur, from being of a pure took fire, and burnt with a most bril- 
yellow, became of a deep red brown liant flame. A small Quantity of the 
tint. The gas proved to be sul- residual gas only was absorbed. The 
phuretted hydrogen. In other ex- non-absorbable g«s was hydrogen, 
periments, upon the union of sulphur holding a minute quantity of sulphur 
and potassium, it was proved, that in solution. A yellow sublimate lined 
these bodies act upon each other with the upper part of the retort, which 
great energy; and that sulphuretted proved to be sulphur. The solid 
hydrogen is evolved in the process, matter formed was red at the surface, 
with intense light and heat. In heat- like sulphuret of potash; but in the 
ing potassium in contact with com- interior it was dark grey, like sul- 
pound inflammable substances,* as phuret of potassium. The piece of 
rosin, wax, camphor, and the fixed the retort containing it, was intro- 
oils, it was found that a violent in- duced into a jar inverted over iner- 
flammation was occasioned; that hy- cury, and acted upon by a small quan- 
drocarbonate was evolved; and that tity of dense muriatic acid, diluted 
when the compound was not in great wiili an equal weight of water; when 
excess, a substance was formed, spon- theie were disengaged two cubical 
taneously inflammable at common inches and a quarter of gas^ which 
temperatures, the combustible mate- was sulphuretted hydrogen. • 
rials of which were charcoal and po- This, and other experiments, con- 
tissium. Here was a strong analogy cur in proving the existence of a 
between the action of these bodies principle in sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and sulphur on potassium. Their capable of destroying partially the 
physical |uo|)erties likewise resemble inflammability of potassium, and. of 
raose of sulphur; for they agree in producing upon it all the effects of 
being non-conductors, whether fluid oxygen. Sulphuretted hydre^tn may 
or solid; in being transparent when be formed, by heatingsulphur strongly 
fluid, and semi-transparent when in hydrogen gas. Now, if we suppose 
aolid, and highly refractive. 1‘beir sulphuirttcd hydrogen to be formed 
gflectious by electricity are likcwifc by sutpliur dissolved jn its unaltered 

S C *3 
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state in liydrftgen, and allow the cx- 
istenre of oxyf^en in thia gas, its 
existence must likewise be allowed in 
sulphur; for we have no right to as¬ 
sume, that sulphur, in sulphoretted 
hydrogen, is combined with more 
oxygen than in its common form: it 
is well known, that when electrical 
sparks are passed through sulphuretted 
hydrogen, a considerable portion of 
sulphur is separated, without any 
alteration in the vnluiue of gas. 
Hence the intense ignition produced 
by the action of sulphui on potassium 
ayd sodium, must not be ascribed 
merely to the affinityof the metals 
of the alkalies for its basis, but may 
be attributed likewise to the agency 
of the oxygen that it contains, 7"he 
minute examination of the circum¬ 
stances of the action of potassium and 
sulphur confirniB these opinions. 
When two grains of potassium, and 
one of sulphur, were gently heated 
in a green glass tube filled with hy¬ 
drogen, there was a most intense igni¬ 
tion produced by the action of the 
two bodies, and one cightb of a cu¬ 
bical ipch of gas was disengaged, 
which was sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Now sulphuret of potash produces 
sulphuicttcd hydrogen, by the action 
of an acid; and iV the sulphur had 
not contained oxygen, the hydrogen 
evolved by the action of tbc pota&sia»i 
ou^ht to have ctpialled at least two 
cubical inches, and the whole (juan- 
tily of frulphuretted hydrogen ought 
to have more; and that so much less 
sulphuretted hydrogen was evolved, 
can only be ascribed to the larger 
quantity of oxygen furnished to the 
potassium by the larger quantity of 
the sulphur. 

** From the general tenon r of these 
x'arrous facts,” says Mr, D. “it will 
not, I trust, be unreasonable to as¬ 
sume, that sulphur,^in its common 
^^ate, is a compound of small quan¬ 
tities of oxygen and hydrogen, with a 
large quantity of a basis that produces 
the acids ofi sulphur, in combustiop; 
and which, on account of its strong 
attractifms for other bodies, it wifi 
probably be very difficult to obtain 
m hs pure form.” 

lu roetallic combinations, it pro¬ 
bably retains’ its oxygen and part of 
its hydrogen. Metallic sulplmrets 
ean qniy be partially decomposed by 


fieat; and the small quantity of sul¬ 
phur evolved from them in this case, 
exists in its corfimon state, and acts 
upon potassium, and is aflected by 
electricity in the same manner as na¬ 
tive sulphur. 


Society cf Arts. 

Oh the Freparatmi of a Fibrous. Sub^ 
stance from Bean-Stalks^ as a Sub- 
sfUitle for Hemp* , the Bev. Jaynes 

Hall, of Walthamstow* 

Sir, 

HOUGH it has not been attend¬ 
ed to; nor, so far as 1 know, has 
ever’been mentioned by any one, yet 
it is ccilaiu that, according to its size, 
every bean plant contains from 20 to 
25 filaments, or fibres, rjinning np on 
the outhide, under a thin membrane, 
from the root to the veiy top all 
around, the one at each of the four 
Corners being rather thicker and 
.stronger than tlie rest. It is also that, 
next to Chinese, or sea-grass, in other 
words, the materia! with whicli hooks 
are sometimes fixed to the end of fish¬ 
ing lines, the filaments or hcm])cu 
particles of the bean-plant/are among 
tbc strongest yet discovered. These, 
with a little beating, nibbing, and 
shaking, are casUy separated from the 
strawy part, when the plant has been 
steeped 10 or 12 days in water, or is 
dump, and in a state approaching to 
fermentation, or what is commonly 
called rotting. Washing and pulling 
it through hackles, or ironcombs, first 
coa*sq and then finer, is necessary to 
the dressing of bcan-hcnip; and so 
far as I have yet discovered, the easiest 
way of sepiiraling the filaments from 
the thin ineml>rane that surround! 
them. 

From carefully observing the me¬ 
dium number of bean-plants in a 
square yard, in a variety of fields on 
both sides the Tweed, as well as in 
liciand, and multiplying them ' by 
4840, the number of square yards in 
^an acre, and then weighing the hemp 
or filaments in every acre, admirably 
calculated for being converted into a 
thousand articles, wliere strength and 
durability is of importance, as well 
as, with a little preparation, into paper 
of all kinds, even that of the most 
dclica^te texture. 
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Nctw, since there are at least 900»000 
acres of tick, horse, and other beans, 
planted in Great Britain and Ireland} 
and since where there is not ma¬ 
chinery for the purpose, the poor, 
both youn|r and old, females as well 
as males, belonging to each of the 
9,700 parishes in England, &c. where 
beans are raised, might (hemp having 
risen of late from Go toJ20 pounds 
per ton) be advantageously employed 
in peeling, or otherwise separating 
these filaments from the strawy ]}art 
of the- plant, after the beans have been 
thrashed out; 1 leave it to the feelings 
of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c. to judge of the impor¬ 
tance of the idea held out here, not 
only to the poor, but to the land¬ 
holders, and the community at large. 

It is nearly twelve months since by 
analysing its cofnponent parts, I dis> 
covered hemp in the bean plant 1 
would have written to you then Sii% 
on the subject, and sent a specimen, 
but that I was trying experiments on 
other plants, as I am during my 
leisure hours at present; and I 
wished to ascertain in what degree 
this species of hemp is liable to in¬ 
jury from different situations, and the 
changes of the atmosphere. With a 
view io this, I exjmsed one; parcel 
nearly twelve months to all tlie va¬ 
rieties of the air vvithin doors, and 
kept another nearly as lon«-, constantly 
under water, and 1 find them not in 
the least injured. The chief differ¬ 
ence 1 perceive is, that the one, kept 
constantly under water, has assumed 
a rich silky gloss, and a iniieli more 
agreeable cblour than it had before. 

But though this is the case with 
hoan-hemp, after it is cleaned and 
dressed, and which, though stiff and 
hard when dry, is pliable and easily 
inanagerl when rather damp or wei, 
it seems otherwise with it to 

its being separated from the straw. 
If bean straw be kept for years under 
water, or quite dry, it produces, 1 
find, hemp as good and as fiesh as at 
first. But if the straw be sometimes 
wet and sometimes dry, the filaments 
or threads, are iipt to be injured. If 
tl^ straw of the beau was scattered 
thin on the ground, and exposed to 
the weather for two or three months, 
I have uniformly found that the hemp 
•r fibres are loosened, and easily sepa- 


Vated from the strawy part, withoilt 
any other process than nterefy beatings 
ruobing^and shakingthem; but then 
from thus being exposed, and the. foe* 
mentation in the strawy part, wbi<^ 
is of a spongy nature, coininunicatiaf 
itself to the fib? es or hemp, 1 fifed that 
these are generally less or more in¬ 
jured, though not so much so, in my 
opinion, as to prevent them from 
being excellent materials for making 
paper. 

When the straw is to be steeped for 
bean hemp, the beans arc to be 
threshed in a mill; the beans should 
be put to the mill, not in rig/it angics^ 
but on a parallel^ or nearly so with 
the rollers, or else the straw, particu¬ 
larly if the beans arc very dry, is apt 
to be much cut. If the straw Is not 
to be steeped, on putting the beans to 
be threshed at right angles, or nearly 
so, with the rollers of the mill, a cer¬ 
tain proportion of the fibres or hemp 
may easily he got from the straw; 
these being in general nut so much 
cut as the stiaw, being often found 
torn and hanging about it like fine 
sewing tlireads. The h^mp thus taken 
off, though its lying for months unaer 
water would do it no harm, requires 
only to be steeped a few minutes^ 
drawn through a hflckle, and washed 
previous to its being laid up for use. 
If the hemp coliccted.in this way (a 
fine light business for children, a|id 
such as are unfit for haid work) is 
intended only for makifi^ paper, it 
requires neitlier steeping nor hackling, 
but only to be put up into parcels, 
and kept dry till sent off to the manu¬ 
facturer. 

The bean straw contains , a saccha¬ 
rine juice, and is highly nutritive, and 
like clover, the pruhings of the vine, 
the loppings of the fig-tree, &c. pro¬ 
duces a ricA infusion, and commonly 
fine table beer, zM well as an excellent 
spirit by distillation. It is the^iemp 
or fibres that prevents cattle from eat¬ 
ing it. These are like hairs in the 
human food. The collecting of it 
therefore should never be neglected, 
nor the boys and girls in workhouses 
be permitted to be idle while business 
of this kind would evidently tend both 
to their own and their employen* ad¬ 
vantage. It is a tact, that about tlie 
generality of mills for beating and 
dressing of hemp and flax, a large 
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proportion in some inland places, both! 
of Great Britain and Ireland, amount¬ 
ing to nearly one-half of what is car¬ 
ried thither, is either left there to rot, 
under the name of refuse, or thrown 
away as of no use, because too rough 
and sh©rt for being spun and con¬ 
verted into cloth. . Now from the ex¬ 
periments I have tried, and caused to 
Of tried, 1 have uniformly found, that 
this refuse, being beaten and shaken 
ro as to separate the strawy pai tides 
from the stringy ones, becomes as 
iiseful for making paper as the longest, 
and what is reckoned the most valn- 
ahie part of the plant after it has been 
converted into cloth and worn for 
years. By the application of muri¬ 
atic acid oil of vitrol, &c. well known 
to every bleacher and to every che¬ 
mist, the 'cfuseof hemp, without be¬ 
ing the least injured for making paper, 
can, in a few hours, be made as white 
as the finest can-.bric. Besides, paper- 
niakiiii^ fiom the bcan-lienip, the bine 
or straw of hops is knowui to contain 
an fx( client hemp for making many 
aiticlf'-, particulariv all kiudsof paper. 
What quantities of these might be 
saved in Kei.l,Sussex, and Worcester, 
may easily be estimated. Mr. Hall 
thinks there would annually be ftmnd 
materials cnough«for tliree times the 
quantity of paper used in the British 
dominion^. 

The Society voted their silver me- 
da\ to Mr. IJall, for the communica¬ 
tion from wlieuce this extract is 
taken. 

. Mr. Davy, the chemist, has return- 
to Mr. Hall, a small quantity of the 
bean-fibres which he had rendered as 
white as possible, by chemical means; 
he then observed that it seemed to 
hear bleaching well, and differed very 
little from hemp in its chemical pro¬ 
perties. its useful application Mr. 
Davy thought a n^chanical ques¬ 
tion, and which must be settled by 
experfments on its comparative 
strength. 

Royal Academy. 

few works in the higher de- 
X partments of art in' latter ex¬ 
hibitions, and in that which is now 
opened at >f5omcrset House, reflect 
some disgrace on the government of 
this country, but not on its genius; 


for, independently of the expanding 
mass of merit presented the youth¬ 
ful candidates for picton^ fame this 
year at the British Institution, a noble 
painting by the President, West, of 
Christ teaching humility^ of two ad¬ 
mirable sculptures by Flaxman, and 
energetic pieces by Messrs. Fuseli, 
Northcote, and Dawe, incontestibly 
prove the existence of high talent, if 
any proof was Avanting in addition to 
the numerous capital works painted 
by Mr. West, Mr, Barry, Mr. Fuseli» 
&c. The exhibition teems with beau¬ 
tiful fancy subjects, landscapes, and 
portraits. Mr. Thomson’s Tkania is 
worth all his former pieces for its dis¬ 
play of female beauty, for its taste, 
delicacy, richness, breadth, anddnil- 
liancy of chiaro scuro and colour* 
Mr. Woodford’s Calypso after the de* 
parture of Ulysses is full of grace, de¬ 
licate colour, and pathos. Mr, Devis 
l^as altogetlicr forsaken his attachment 
to dingy complexions, and he has a 
portrait of a Lady never surpassed for 
uuaifected grace, for ddicacy, atid 
purity of colour, light and shade* 
Though the most delicately light pic¬ 
ture in the rooms, it is among the 
most brilliant. Mr. Phillips’s por¬ 
traits are eminently vigorous in men¬ 
tal and exterior character. His male 
portraits remind us of Milton’s por¬ 
trait of Adam, in the words, For 
contcmplatino he and valour form’d,’* 
and rSir W, iiccchey’s, and Mr. Owen's 
females, of the succeeding line, de¬ 
scribing Eve, ** For softness she, and 
sw'eet attractive grace.” Mr. Shee has 
several elegant portraits, and Mr. 
Lawrence some admirable ones. Two 
of them represent thoseyaroKrjto of 
England and Ireland, the late pistol¬ 
ing and parliament scat-selling mi¬ 
nisters. We have the pleasure of 
beholding Sir Francis Bourgeois ap¬ 
peal improved considerably la 
strength; he has lost the yellow Jauih- 
dice, but is tinctured with the greOa 
sickness. Mr. Arnold has a rich View 
of London from Grcenxvich Park. The 
magnificence of Itnlia scendry and 
architecture adorns the splendid can¬ 
vass of Mr, T. Danieli. The utmost 
fascination of colour, of light and 
shade, of aerial hues, and perfective, 
is'stamped on that of Mr. LM. W. 
Turner. Sir G. lieaumont's Thunder 
Storm is painted with bol^ness^ Mr» 
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Callcott has far exceeded bis former Knteel domestic life, Mr, A.Chalon 
meritorious pieces, in the magnificent has a rich characteristic piece called 
sceneiy, chaste but rich colour, and r//e Jb/Zef, and Mr. Sharpe one caiiul 
brilliant effect of a Landscape, in T/^eBunch of In that of 

tohich is introduced the story of Diana life Mr. Bird has two of much ineVk, 
irwd with a characteristic and and highly character^tic: but it s- 

classical energv very unusual in land- lucky for him that Mr. W.ilki(‘ 
scapesj and which confers on them so absent from the Academy this yea 
vast an increase ol' interest and im- A Monument for *ndia, and a Basso 
portancc. Miss (Jouldsiniths Fisher^ relievo by Mr. Flaxinan, might i»t! 
man's cottafi,c,h deep-toned and vi- contemplated with pleasure by Phidias 
goiirous. K Setne on the Paddington himself. Mr. 'Nollekens has some 
Canal, by Miss Reinagle, is forcible, capital busts, as have also some other 
Mrs. Long has two beautiful land- artists. There are many excellent 
scapes. Mr. Cranmer’s Crossing the architectural models. Mr.Popc’spor- 
B/ 00 ^ has a pleasing breadth of effect, trait drawings are sijperior to his 
and is vigorously pencilled. Mr. B. former ones, and Mr. Edrige's are as 
Barker has two spirited landscapes, excellent as usual. There are many 
and Mr. Loutherbourg two of rich beautiful miniatures, and Mr. Boiic 
and noble scenery. In the class of his many excelleut enamels* 

VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

IFitk Notices respecting Metkof Letters, Artists, and Works 

in Hand, SfC. SfC^ 

A FIFTH volume of Anecdotes of lution, corrected and continued to 
Literature, by the Uev. Mr. Be- 1810. 
b)e, is in the press. The State of the Estabiished 

The Lite and Original Correspond- Chun h, in Ten [.otters to the RigJU 
ence of Sir (ieorge Radciifle, Knt. Honourable Speiuer Perceval, with 
L.L.D. the fiiend of tlie Karl of an appendix of ofBoial document' 
Stratford, by Dr. Whitaker, is in the leiative thereto, in yiiC/Volume, is in 
press. tlie ])ress. 

Dr. Drake will shortly publish, nn- The Rrv. F, A. Cox proposes to 
der the title of the Gleaner, a Selee- publish by subscriplion, Disserfa 
tion of Essays, from scarce or neg- tions. Historical, Critical, Tlicoh) 
iected periodical p^persj with an in- gieal, and Moral, on the most mcino- 
troduction and notes. The work will ruble events of the Old and New 
make four volumes in octavo. Testaments, by .Saurin, Roques, ami 

Mr, Dallas is preparing for the press Beausobre. 
a new edition of the novels of Per- Mr. (ieoige Cumberland, of ilris 
cival Aubrey, and the Morlands, to tol, author of Thoughts on Outline, 
be printed in a uniform manner, and Hafod, Life of Boniifoni, &:c. has in 
to make in the whole six volumes the press, two volumes of Original 
instead of twelve: to these he Tales. He is likewise preparing for 
proposes to add a seventh volume, publication, a work wjth sixty p&tes, 
consisting of poems, and modern on the Principles^of the Composition 
dramas, of the Ancients. 

.Mr. Chalmers has in a state of The London Architectural Sorir ly 
great forwardness, a Chronological have undertaken to publish a new 
Account of the Commerce of Eng- volume of Essays, and an Ilisiorical 
land, from the Restoration to 1810, and Scientific Disquisition on the 
distinguishing the years of ^ war; on a Doric Order of Architecture, by Mr. 
board to hang up, or in a case for the E. Aikin, in folio, with seven plates, 
I ' 1 - . /• . . which the examples from antiquity 

Also a new edition of his Estimate are drawn into one scale, 
the Comparative Strength of Preparing for the press, being in- 
Qreat Britain, and of the losses of her tended for publication by subscription, 
trade from every war since the Revo- a Fae-simjie of Wilson’s Sketch-Book^ 
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being studies and designs by that 
|(reat artist, made in Italy and Roni^ 
Ja 1753. It will consist of fifty plates, 
the size of the originals to be en- 
paved by Mr. J. Whessell, and will 
&rm one qnarni vdlume. 

Miss Mary Houghton has a work 
in the press, in three volumes, en¬ 
titled, Mysteries of the Forest. 


ARTS, SCIEKCES, frc.' 

Mr. William Murdock, of Soho 
Foundry, Stafford, has obtained a 
patent for boring and forming pipes, 
cylinders, columns, and circular disks, 
out of solid blocks and slabs of stone 
of any kind. By the. usual method, 
stone cylinders, pipes, &c. are cut 
out by the chisel, but Mr. Murdock’s 
method enables the workmen to form 
the pipe by cutting out of the block a 
complete and perfect cylinder; and 
thus, from the same stones, several 
pipes of diftcrent sizes may be made 
with the smallest pf>ssible w^aste. 

The Marquis of Stafford’s ^rand 
collection of pictures will be kindly 
exhibited to aniatctivs and artists 
every Wednesday in May, June, and 
July. 

A method of piepan’ng a compo¬ 
sition" for varnisliing colouied draw¬ 
ings and prims.' “Take of Canada 
balsam, one ounce, spit it of turpentine 
two ounces, and mix tlienl together.'* 
Bffore this composition is applied, 
the drawing or i)rint should be sized 
with a solution of isinglass in water; 
and when dry, ap[)Iy the varnish with 
a camel’s-hair brush. 

A pound of sugar-candy dissolved 
by beat in a quantity of white wine 
vinegar, and evaporated to the mea¬ 
sure of one pint, during which opera¬ 
tion as much garlick as possible, is 
dissolved with it, answers all tl*e pur¬ 
poses of Godbotd’s Vegetable BaUain, 
and is probably the 5Hme medicine. 

A (sollegiatc seminary is establish¬ 
ing by subscription at Llandewibrcssi, 
under the patronage of the Bishop of 
ht. DavidV, for the admission of 
youth? designed for the church, who 
will have all the advantages of an 
university education, free of expense. 

Mr. Accuni, of this city, has lately 
analysed a medicinal spring, loccritly 
discovered iu the park of Sir William 
Paxtoii, at Mifltlleton Hail, near 


Llanerthey in Carmarthenshire. The 
effect it has already produced, gives 
reason to hope that this water will oc¬ 
cupy a very distinguished place among 
those of the kino. The summary of 
Mr, Accum’s analysis is as follows:— 
Carbonic acid gas, cubic inches 
16—50; atmospheric air 4—50; cu¬ 
bic inches 21; solid contents in 100 
parts; carbonate of iron 5—25 grains: 
muriate of soda 6—00; carbonate of 
lime 4—75; muriate of lime S—25; 
sulphate of lime 2—00.—Total of 
grains 21— 

Method of cleansing Silh^ Woollen^ 
and Cotton Goods, ivithout damage to 
the texture or coUrnr, Mrs. Ame 
Morris, of Union-street, near Middlesex 
ITospitaL —Take raw potatoes, in the 
state they are taken out of the earth, 
wash them well, then rub them on a 
grater over a vessel of clean water to 
a fine pulp, pass the liquid matter 
through a coarse sieVe into another 
tvih of clear water, let tlie mixture 
stand till the fine wlnte particles of 
the potatoes aev precipitated, then 
pour the mucilaginous liquor for use. 
The article to be cleaned, should then 
be laid upon a linen cloth on a table, 
and having provided a clean sponge, 
dip the sponge in the poiatoe liquoi', 
and apply it thus wet upon the article 
to he cleaned, and rub it well upon it 
with repeated portions of the potatoc 
liquor, till the dirt is perfectly se¬ 
parated; then wash the article in clean 
water several times to remove the 
loose dirt; it may afterwards be 
smoothed or dried. 

Two middle-sized potatoes will be 
suHicient for a pint of water. The 
white fecuia will answer the purpose 
of tapioca, and make an useful nou¬ 
rishing food with soup or milk, or 
serve to make starch, or liair powder. 
The coarse pulp, which does not pass 
the sieve, is of great use in cleaning 
worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, or 
otlier coar&c got^s. The mucilagi¬ 
nous liquor dt the potatoes will cleaa 
all sorts of sKk, cotton, or woollen 
goods, without hurtins; the texture of 
the articles, or spoiling the coUnir. 
Soiled furniture and oil paintings 
may also be cleaned with it. Diitjr 
painted wainscot may be cleaned by 
wetting a sponge in the liquor, then 
dipping it in a little fine clesinfand, 
and afterwards rubbing the wahMol 
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therewith.—V arious experiments wer^ 
hiade by Mrs. Morris, in the presence 
of a committee at the Society of Arts; 
the whole procets was performed be¬ 
fore them upon fine and coaise goods 
of difl’erent fabrics^aud much to tlieir 
""latisfaction. 

A very large quantity of glass of 
Ivad has, by some means, found its 
way into the London market, as glass 
0 f antimony. This criminal imposition 
may be detected in the operation to 
which tlie glass of antimony is cinedy 
applied, viz. the making of emetic 
tartar. The public health, and 
even the lives of some patients 
may be ronsidcred as at stake 
©a this occasion, Instead of having 
a rich blown or reddish colour, the 
glass of lead is deep and dull, opposed 
to the light, and sometimes quite 
opaque. Added to muriatic acid, the 
true dissolves with an hejiatic smell, 
the spurious turns- the acid yellow, aptl 
leaves tnueh sediment; a soluticni of 
the same also, in distilled vinegar, has 
a sweet taste, togethei with other pro- 
pert ns of the acetate of lead. Upon 
the .v'lu)!(;, thi appearance is not to 
be Inuted, aiul no specimen should 
be allowed to pass, witluiut a trial 
eithei of the spccilic gravity, or che¬ 
mical propel ties. 

I'he Roval Tire School, Borough 
Hoad, under Mr. .loseph Lancaster, 
ha» above 1000 scboUiL whose edu- 
t afion last yeiir did not cost four shil¬ 
lings per annum each chiltl. The 
fccminaiy for training scbool-mistrcsses 
is Mitder ihci care of his sister. Miss 
Marj^ Lancastei, Heiea recent dis- 
roveiy in tlieart of teaching needle¬ 
work has been made and will soon be 
publislie^d. At present it is a pro¬ 
found secret; but by means of this 
any girl may teach others to woik 
with the same ficility as they may be 
taught to read after Mr. L.’s manner. 
Any school of girls, however large, 
tnav be supplied with materials at the 
most trifling expeuce; and one mis¬ 
tress may sup^rhitend the needle work 
■ttdth as much ease to herself as one 
^astft* on the new system cun teach 
tight .bundled or a thousand boys, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic* 

A new method of ornamenting glass, 
flogs to imitate engraving, has li>een 
’iKscovered, which obviates the tediou;| 
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and expensive process by grinnUfgJ 
in lieu of this, an additional surface 
or coating of glabs is substituted, and 
is by a proper degree of heat incor¬ 
porated with the vessel, &c. sr) os to 
produce all the effect hitherto ob¬ 
tained by means of grinding. The 
inventor has obtained a patent for (he 
same. 

One of the greatest imi^rovementa 
of the Gas-light principle is to be 
found at Mr. Gillespie's manufactory. 
By a memoir read before tlie Philoso¬ 
phic Society at Glasgow, itappearsthat 
two iron retorts of a scini-cylindiical 
form, each capoble of containing 
about I cwt. of coal, yield at every 
charge, 750 cubij^ feet of gas, which 
being waslicd, to deprive it «f any 
disagreeable smell, is conducted into 
a large cubical plate iron gasometer^ 
equal in capacity to IWO cubic feet* 
The gas evolved by the regular pro¬ 
cess of carbonization during the nay, 
is here stored up for use. From this 
magazine which floats in a water-ris- 
tern, a main pipe issues, which aftcr- 
Wtirds hiai'chcs into innumerable 
rainificatioiis, some of them extending 
‘^evmal liundred feet under ground, 
tluni* c f<) emeigc, dllVusing over a 
muhiitule of Apartments, a kind of 
aitifici;'.' (lay. Thg flame, tliough cx- 
r(!edingly bright, is very soft and 
stcady,g^iui free from that dazzling 
glare which has been imputed to the 
ai'gand lamps. The occasional ath^id- 
ant e of one man only in the gas-house 
is required, to charge the remits, aaid 
mend the fiie. On turning a stop¬ 
cock, any particular flame may be 
kindled, and no trimming c*r snuffing 
is required, nor are any sparks thrown 
ofV, as f.om a burning wick; ij cubic 
feet of gas yield the same quanrity (if 
light, as a immldcd candle of six in 
tlu'pound. I'lic contents of the gas¬ 
ometer are thereforeequ;|l toQOOsuth 
candles. To fill it requires S cwt. of 
coals, value is. 6d. Coal for Acvititig 
the retorts during the composition Is. 
Hence, for ys. Gd., a quantity of ligiL 
is procurable, (the first exponce of 
the apparatus. See. excepted); from 
coal gas for Gd. which, obtaiued 
from candles, would cost about loi. 
As a further advantage however, tar* 
&c. See. may be obuined froiq the 
Condensing pit. 

3F 
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China. 

A prodoction of nature, alternately 
plant and animat, bears the name of 
Iiia$ Taa Tomchom, This appellation 
implies that, during the summer, the 
plant is a vesetable, but that at the 




The colour is of a dirty yellow, its 
length about nine inches, and the 
head, body, eyes, legs, and both sides 
of the trunk, are most accurate in 
their form. The medicinal virtues of 
this plant ere nearly the same as those 
of Ginseng, though the frequent use 
of it, like this, does not produce in¬ 
ward bleeding; it fortfnes the sto¬ 
mach, is a grand restorative of de¬ 
bilitated constitutions. The Chinese 
use it thus; they lake 6ve drams of 
the plant, root and all, with which 
they stuff the craw of a duck and rbast 
it by a slow fire. The virtue of the 
plant being supposed to be tran^^fused 
into the flesh of the duck, this is eaten 


the most iropostant consequences. 
iChina sells yearly S4»000,000 pounds 
of tea to Europie, and the sums are 
immense* which the Europeans pay 
the Chinese for this article. It is 
also observed that Corsica is situated 






The impoitation of corn from 
France into London, during six 
months, has beeasuch as to produce 
the vast sum of one million, three 
hundred and eightv-two thousand, 
three hundred and £fty pounds ster¬ 
ling. Such a traffic as this must un¬ 
doubtedly drain England of its specie, 
and pour wealth into the lap of the 
common enemy. But we are told by 
the advocates for artificial scarcity^ 
** that we must be content to continue 
it as long as we can, and to exchange 
gold against that which cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with, the first necessary of 
iifc;”foi; this it is insinuated we are 
indebted to our enemies ill 


morning and evening for ten days; 
but on account of the great rarity of 
the plant, this remedy is seldom used 
except at Pekin. 

France, 

Some steam-engines, of an amazing 
construction are to be seen upon the 
premises of M. Perier, at Chaillot, in¬ 
tended to replace the ancient machine 
of Marly. One of them will be placed 
at the bottom of the mountain near 
the rircr: it will raise thedfcter 150 
feef, and pour it into the first reservoir 
half way up. A subterranean gallery 
will then convey it beneath the tower, 
whence it will be raised to the height 
of the aqueduct by four pumps, placed 
In a well of SOO feet depth, contrived 
In that tower. These machines will 
supply the aqueduct at the height of 
500 feet above the level of the Seine, 
with 15,440 hogsheads in 34 hours. 
Tbi^ produce is much more consider¬ 
able titan that of the former engine; 
and that prodigious ihass of pipes and 
maebiaery for transmitting to the 
putnps of the'two reservoirs the move¬ 
ment of the wheels upon the liver 
will disappear. The masonry and 
terrace work will soon be added to this 
' machinery. 

The attempts lately made to intro¬ 
duce the culture of tlie tea-plant, in 
the island of Corsica, are said to have 
been crowned with complete success 
and will of bourse be productive of 


. Germany. 

M. Von Humboldt has recently 
presented to the King of Prussia's 
cabinet of minerals, the only lump of 
native platina that is known. He ob¬ 
tained it in 1500, in die soap manu¬ 
factories of thp town of Taddo, in the 
province of Choco, in South A me-' 
rica. This ingot is of the size of a 
pigeon's egg, and its absolute weight 
is 10,886 grains, and its specific weight 
16.037 grains. 

M. S^etzea, in his travels through 
Syria, has discovered in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Red Sea, the ruins 
of the ancient city of Dscherracb, 
probably the Gerasa_of antiquity, con¬ 
sisting of the remains of several public 
edifices, two amphitheatres, several 
palaces, &c. 

M. Ebel, of Bavaria, has exhibited 
much iiovelty in a geological work 
which he has recently published, on 
the structure of the Alps, and which 
is 'said to coincide entirely with M. 
Humboldt. According to these phi* 
losophers, it is not true that granite 
is the nucleus of the surface of the 
earth; on the contrary, as many 
strata of granite as of any of the other 
integrant substances of momstains 
arc found. These strata of stones in 
tbe mountains have been fornsed by 
crystallization in tbe sea of Chaos, 
and are found in a great measure ia 
tbe same line from Savoy to Hungary. 
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According to these ideas, the earth 
resembles a prism of crystal, the edges 
of which have been worn away oy 
the %ux and rcflox of the waters, 
without the ruins of these points hav¬ 
ing entirety filled up the hollows 
Riaile. These ideas are expected to 
lead to important results, though they 
must tend to discourage those who 
stilt hope to find the solid nucleus of 
tl)e earth. 

Literature, in its revival in the new 
kingdom of Westphalia, teems to be 
of very fair promise. The Univer¬ 
sities of Halle, Gottingen, Hclnistadt, 
Marbourg, and Rinteln, contain in all 
]$07 students. There are also 53 
Gymnasia, or classical schools in the 
kingdom, at which 6851 children are 
educated. Besides these there are a 
niiiTibcr of inferior schools, at which 
S6oo children are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. In each, of 
the two great cities of Magdebourg 
aud Brunswick, there are dd public 


institutions for every branch of edu« 
cation, besides private seminaries. In 
the public schoob the hours are so 
arranged that the children are gene* 
rally able to work in tbeintervab. In 
these two cities alone, 900 children 
are instructed ip the sciences; and 
upon a moderate computation, there 
is a teacher for every 60 children 
throughout the kingdom. 

Jiafy, 

M. Morosi, the mechanician of 
Milan, has invented an hydraulic ma¬ 
chine, by means of which, the work¬ 
men employed in coining, to give 
motion to the striking engine, are dis¬ 
pensed with; and this operation, which 
used to be performed by eight men, 
now requires only one boy. 

Piranesi, the anticuiary, lately pre¬ 
sented to the Vice-Hoy of Ithly, an 
eagle, formerly belonging to one of 
the Roman l!,eglons, dug up soma 
time since at Rome. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Ferdinand Vom Schill. following removed to the queen's 

F erdinand Vou ScUill, the dragoons. He was not pieued with 
youngest of four sons, was born in the petty service in the garrisoun and 
1773, atSothoff, an estate which then he could not prevail upon himself to 
belonged to his father, and is situated pay such attention to trifles as he saw 
near Rosenberg, in Upper Silesia, nis comrades do. It is well kiiown 
His father, who is stiUliving, and up- that, in the German armies, there 
wards of eighty years of age, was ori- were numbers of officers who con- 
ginallyintheAustrianservic'c,whjchbe sidered it the most important duty of 
afterwards exchanged for the Saxon; a soldier to keep his hair in proper 
and on the taking of the Saxon army at trim, and his buttons highly pulllhcd. 
the commencement of the seven years' Men of this description doubtfully 
war, he raised a corps of partisans shook their heads respecting young 
which executed some important eu- bchill, or even went so far as to deny 
terpri/.es, aud rendered itself par- that he had any military talents, 
ticulaily formidable to*the corps of'Som^at the present day, when in- 
Turks, which the Duke of Brunswick form^ of his recent exploits, have 
had at that time organizi-d. On the been heard to walaiiu, "GoodGodl 
breaking out of the wqr respecting who could ever have supposed that 
the Bavarian succession, he entered, ijchill would become such a man!" 
in consequence of an invitation to Schiil was meanwhile forming plana 
that purpose, into the Prussian st^r- f6r futurity, and his cvea active mind 
vice; but, 'from the short duration of panted for opportunities todisCin)(uji|} 
hostilities, he had no opportunity of himself, especially as the strict »uh- 
lignalizing himself. ordinatioo^hich afiords the young 

Young Schiil was destined, from officer but little scope for the exertion 
his earliest infancy, for his father's of superior powers, must liave been 
profession, and at the age of six years to him a species of restraint that pre- 
antered the corps of caaetr. In 1780, vented him from fullowivig the itn- 
he was made cornet in Sehimmelp- pulse of hb nature; which, however, 
Ikouing's bussarsf and was the year acquired from his very opimitioA 
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increased strcngtli and energy. Giv¬ 
ing himself up to his own way of 
thinking, he is said to have avoided 
as much as possible the society of hfs 
comrades, which occasioned disputes 
that always ended in duels. He was 
a principal in 22 of these affairs, in 
£vc of which he was wounded. 

At the comtnenccmcnl of hostilities 
hetween France and Prussia in I80d, 
Schill was sub-lieutensnt. On the 
disastrous t4th of October, he was 
stationed with a picquet at Eckarts- 
l>erg. Here he was surrounded by 
the enemy, and summoned to surren¬ 
der, which he refused. The Freni h 
rushed upon him from all sides, and 
be received so seveie a w'ound on his 
bead as to deprive him of sense. He 
must infallibly have been killed, had 
not his horse saved him by springing 
aside. Jlis lomradcs afterwards found 
him without ’signs of life upon the 
ground; they took c^e of him, 
bound up His wounds, and in this 
state conveyed hhn to Magdeburg. 
In this heij)Iess situation he was re¬ 
ceived by M. Bern, teacher of ilie 
French language, who, with his wife, 
nursed him with the utmost philan¬ 
thropy. He bad made no great pro¬ 
gress in his rccovet v, when he learned 
that Magdeburg was cyi the point of 
surrendciing to the enemy. Nothing 
w-as now capable of detaining him in 
■tbalii'rity; regardless of his wounds, 
and faithful to bis soveieign, even to 
death itself, he hastened to Colberg, 
where he arrived in the most violent 
fever. 

No sooner had be recovered than 
be tnanifested the most ardent desire 
to be actively employed in the sei vice 
of bis country. Before this wish was 
gratified, he itad great obstacles to 
surmount - obstacles thrown ^ his 
way by envy, mistrust, and me" jea- 
iousy. He pioposeW *to makeexcur- 
ttionsabout the fortress; buttlie num¬ 
ber of men placed at his disposal was 
60 small as to indicate a wish to get 
fid of, lath^ than to support hin). 
He, nevertheless, took several military 
chests and magazines, whj|^h were in 
the neighbouring towns, and by his 
stratagems kept o{f the enemy for a 
considerable time from the fortress. 

An affair^which he had at Guizow, 
a small place situated to the south of 
Kamin, near the Frische Haff, with a 


Ar superior nymber. of the enemy, 
was particularly brilliant. He was itl 
hopes of surprizing the French, but 
bis approach had been betrayed. On 
his arrival in the night before Gitlzovi^ 
he found sixty men bclongi^ to the 
troops of Baden drawn up wTth artil¬ 
lery to receive him, ftchill had no 
more than ten foot soldiers, and six 
cuirassiers. The former he posted in 
the church-yard in order of battle, 
and with the lattei he galloped to (he 
op)‘nsite side of the town, in which 
were ^ixty of the enemy's horse, totally 
unprepared for an attack, and conse¬ 
quently in great disorder. Schill 
boldly charged them, and at tlie firsf 
onset was fortunate enough to kill 
their comnjJtnder. With a voice of 
thunder he then ciicd out, ‘‘ ('ossacks, 
push on!" and to this picsence of 
mind alone was indebted for the vic- 
toiy. The enemy's cavalry having 
lost their leader, and conceiving that 
a much stronger corps was advancing 
spgainst them, fled with precipitation^ 
and Schill thus gained time to drive 
out the irtfantry likewise, and to ren¬ 
der his victoiy complete. I'eople 
could seal cely heliev e tlu ir eyes, when 
they saw him return with bis little 
ror))s, bringhig thirty-tlirce firisonerp 
whom he had lak('n at (iiil/ow. 

This achievement procured the va¬ 
liant Schiil the favour of ids sove- 
irign in a high degree. He rewarded 
him with the Order of Mmit, which 
never mote deservedly decoialcd the 
breast of a soldier. 

Schill continued to collect the 
borses, cattle, and arms ftoiu the en¬ 
virons of Colberg, and to convey them 
into the fort? ess; to elude the vig’lancc 
of the enemy, to cut off his convoys, 
to take his military chesjs, ami to' 
harrass him in e\ery possilile way. 
His name became feared and respect¬ 
ed by the troops of France, and of the 
Rhenish confederacy. Numerous de¬ 
tachments were sent cut to take him, 
but he contrived matters so well tha^ 
all their endeavours proved ineiTec- 
tual. 

The success which attended all bis 
enterprizes, the talcnis which lie dis¬ 
played on every occasion, the mark-s 
of respect that weie shewn him by the 
king, at length procured him greater 
consideration at Colberg. His advice 
was asked, and be was entrusted whb 
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more important commands. Flatter-- 
inj; as this must have been to him, he 
atilt wished to be at the head of a 
corps of his own. that he mii'dit no 
longer he obliged to receive ordeis 
from men >vho were incapable of en¬ 
tering in u* his ideas, but be more at li¬ 
berty to follow the impulses of his own 
jiciiius. But if he would lead a Corps, 
It was necessary he should first raise 
one. Schiii was not a man to be de¬ 
terred by difficulties and impediments; 
scatcciy had he formed the idea before 
he seriously set about putting it in 
execution. Fortune favoured him'as 
usual in this undertaking: having 
one night surprised the town of Mas- 
*ow, in Pomerania, he theic made 
prisoners three colonels and s.Ane sfd- 
diers, and took aimlitary chcijt, con¬ 
taining ten thousand crov 

'J’his booty, l»a\ing previously ob¬ 
tained tl)e sanction of his sovereign, 
he employed in executing his fa- 
Tounte design. The dispersion of 
the greatest part of the Prussian army, 
in conserpiencc of winch, many of ilie 
Soldiers were wandering about with¬ 
out subsistence, and Uie general (lis¬ 
tless occasion(‘d by the war, procuied 
him plcnly of fotlowcrs; at -i tlic idea 
of serving under Schill, whose name 
was not pronounced but wilb admira¬ 
tion, was equally flaLtertng tcj a j'U- 
triolic and iiuliiary spirit. .Scldii 
tlevoled his wdiole attention to the 
organization of this corps, which was 
alike distinguislied for touruge'and 
intrepidity in danger, perseverance 
under difficulties, and iiu))licit obe¬ 
dience to their leader, resulting Jroin 
love to hi.s person and respect for his 
merits, llis exploits with ihe-e brave 
fellows have excited universal asto- 
nisiimeiit. He hung Upon the i ear of 
the French army, whielj he harassed 
incessantly, lie took a parkofaitil- 
lery of 40 pieces of cannon, and up¬ 
wards of 20,000 muskets, set Q,000 
Russians at liberty, and made Marshal 
Victor prisoner. For the latter. 
Prince Augustus, at that time a pii- 
joner of war in France, v/as exchanged, 
And thus enabled to return to the 
^osom of his family. 

Scbill !ikev'i>e took from Bonaparte 
leven fine Arabian horses, presented 
^ him by the Grand Seignior. Bn- 
taged at this loss, BQ.naparte set a 
^riceof lOONapoleoiw d'oiouSchili's 


ftiead. Schill gave himself little con¬ 
cern about the menaces of the Frcnol| 
Emperor, on whose bead he i& his 
turn set a price, and to shew him how* 
low he valued him, he olTercd bn! ^ 
very ^inall sum. Bonaparte, wlio was 
very fond of hh horses, sent to de¬ 
mand them of Schiil, yuomi'ling td 
pay him what they wei^ woilh. I ft? 
sent a letter to him on the sul>jectu 
addressed au Capitamc dcs 
Sc/ii/L Tlie latter replied, that he 
was willing to send him back his 
horses, if he would replace on the 
Brandenbeig gate at Beilin, ib.t* tii- 
umphal car of which he had lobbcd 
it; but as to money, lie had no I'cca- 
sion for any as he should always find, 
sufficient in the military chests of the 
French aanv, whitji he was sine of 
taking, 'rhis letter to Bonapmte Im 
addressed a;-; follows' Au Cohnri de 
Urns leu Brigands, man hifiiorablc ftcvCp, 
JSafwlaon. 

Bonaparte, who was grown a great 
epicnie, was continually sending out 
couriers to buy up whatever was 
most rare and delicate for table. Schill 
found means to intercept these pio- 
visioiis, and took the gieater pleasure 
in icgaling himself with them, oti 
account of the disappointmcakwinch 
Bonaparte would e^j ericnee. 

In February 1S07„ the king pro¬ 
moted Schill to the tank of captain. 
In the April following, he repaiie^ to 
Swedish Pomer.tnia, to prepare the 
way for a corps of Prussians under 
Biucher, which liad landt:d at Stral- 
sund, sftul wa> joined by part of Schill's 
cavalry. Meanwhile the peace con¬ 
cluded at Tilsit frustrated the object 
of this expedition. On his reluin, 
Schill was appointed majtjn and as a 
mark of public gratitude, bis corps, 
which w'us not disbanded, was per¬ 
mitted to bear his name, as wcl^ a& 
that of the province in whicli it wag 
stationed. It is impossible to tk.*scribe 
the enttiusiasin with wtiich the hero» 
whose modesty was equalled only by 
his merits, was received at Berlin, 
whither he proceeded with the gar¬ 
rison of ('olberg on the depamire of 
the French. The inhabitants of the 
metropoUs vied with each other iu. 
paying him a public tribute of esteem 
and ad miiation. 

On the conclusion of the peace, the 

kiug of Prussia formed out of 
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cavalry the second leginicnt of Bran¬ 
denburg hussars, which was placed in 
garrison at Berlin. Here the major 
remained till the commenceiTicnl of 
the late campaign against Austria, 
which again opened a field for the 
display of hia extraordinary talents. 
H^e know not the precise nature of 
the object which he had in view in 
kis subsequent operatir^ns, nor how 
far his conduct was sanctioned by 
his sovereign; but from what he 
actually accomplished, there seems 
little doubt that, had fortune spared 
his life, the north of Germany might, 
by his spiiitcd example, have been 
encouraged to throw off the French 
yoke, and tlie whole continent might 
at this moment have exhibited a 
rery different aspect from what it at 
present wears. 

Under the pretext of exercising his 
men. Schill left Be’ lin with 450 of i is 
hussars on the 2^ith of April, 14^09 
After the usual evolutions, he thus 
addressed them -—“ I'ellow soldiers, 
we are already hn out march to avenge 
our good king, his allies, our country, 
and everyone of us, for the cruelties 
of the Viench, There is not an indi¬ 
vidual among our number but what is 
ready to saci ifice hjs life for the good 
cause.'* The soldiers agreed to follow 
theii* commander, who> commencing 
hostilities as soon as he had passed the 
Frifss'ian fmntiers, took four ollicers, 
350 soldiers, four pieces of cannon, 
and two pair of cohmrs, and killed 
with his own l aud the French general, 
Vautler, Nine Vifficers and Ooo men 
were left on the field of battle. Sciiiil, 
on his side, lost six of his bravest ofli- 
cers, and 100 men. This action was 
fought arTodeiulorf, near Mii^dchurg, 
on the opposite bank of the Ellie, 

A body of 500 men, both cavalry 
ana infantry, secrctl^v followed him 
fVom Berlin. 'With this reinforce¬ 
ment Ife made himself master of the 
little fortress of Domitz, in Mecklen¬ 
burg, took 300 prisoners at Damgar- 
ten, on the nentiers of Swedish Po¬ 
merania, and killed 1^0 more. He put 
in requisition aW the funds belonging 
to Jerome Bonaparte, and advanced 
with such rapidity to Stralsund at to 
surprise that important place. On tak¬ 
ing that city, he cut to pieces a French 
coTonel, several oflicers^ and 80 men 
for firing on him and b» troops after 


they had surrendered At discretion. 
At Stralsund he found 450 pieces of 
cannon, and $700 quintals of powders 
and being thus supplied with ammu¬ 
nition, he immediately set 2000 pea¬ 
sants to work at the fortifications of 
tlie town. 

A considerable force of Dutch and 
Danish troops was meanwhile advanc¬ 
ing to regain Stralsund. SchilFs 
corps now amounted to 3200 men, in¬ 
cluding 1500 Pomeranian militia, 
W'ho been compelled to join it* 
The combined Dutch and Danes, 
amounting to 10,000 infantry and 
1000 cavalry, with SO pieces of can- 
non, were conimanded by Gcneial 
Gratieii, uho had under him the 
Danish General, Ewald. The Danes 
ai rived by wafer under tlie British 
flag, which deceived the major, who, 
having fccut one of his cfhctis to Hc- 
li»oIand, wlicnce he had not yet rc- 
tuincd, mistook them for British 
tioops. On the SIst of May, -the 
enemy advanced to the assault. 
Twice did the Dutch appear at the gate 
of Tyichsee, and twiceat the Kniper 
gate, with bayonets fixed in order to 
force them, They at length aecom- 
pli-shcdtiicir purpose, with the lossofa 
guat number of men, and Schill 
killed six with his own hand. As 
soon as tlie Mv^*mv entered the town, 
a general mas»ricve commenced; it 
continued i\ nr Iiours, wlicn the major 
wa^-shot thnnign the head by a Dutch 
soldier. The gate of Fraiikeil was 
stiil occupied by his men. Geneial 
Gratleii ordeicd the massacre to cease* 
and it was agiecd. that if two of Schiirs 
officf’rs, Captain Uochow and another* 
should satisfy themselves inspecting 
the death of their leader, the remain¬ 
der of hjs Corps should letire intii 
Prussia. The major’s body having 
been sbewn to these officers, they 
fulfilled their agreement (he same 
night, and retired with their arma 
and baggage. The head of the hero 
being previously cut off to be sent to 
Jerome Bonaparte, his corps was in¬ 
terred In the night of the first of 
June. 

In this desperate conflict the enemy 
lost the general of division, Carteret* 
Colonels Barneburgh and Cisier, be¬ 
sides 18 other officers, and 800 mcK\ 
killed; and.lf officers* andflOOmen 
wounded. SchilL's corpa l^t iU brav4 
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commander, six officers, and 400 men 
kilted; five officers, and 300 men 
wounded; and 11 officers, and 500 
men taken prisoners. These 11 officers 
and a great number of privates were 
shot by the orders of Bonaparte. 

Capt.Rochowand several of SchHl's 
officers, who survived and escaped, 
are now in the British service. 


The LATE Bishop or Elpiiin. 

R. John Law, brother to Lord 
EUenborough, was born atGrcy- 
stoke in Cumberland, in 1745, His 
father. Dr. Edmund Law, Bishop of 
Carlisle, was at that time rector of 
the parish, to which he had been 
resented by the University of C-'ain- 
ridge, in .1737. At an early age 
John Law was sent on the foundation 
to the Charter-house, from whence, 
in 1762 , he removed to Christ’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he was emi¬ 
nently clistinguislied by his suj>erior 
abilities and uncommon application 
to his studies: as a proof of which, bis 
name n])pcarcd second on the list of 
wranglers at Ins examination for his 
bachelor’s degree; and shortly after he 
obtained the first of the Chancellor’s 
medals. These honoiirahic cxertioi's 
were rewarded w'ith the first vacant 
fcllf)wship his college was cnabletl to 
offer him, and he soon became tutor 
in conjunction with Drs. Shepherd 
and Faiey. 

After a residence of eleven years in 
the Univ'etsity, pr. 4 |^aw, in 1775, 
rfceived from his father, the Vicarage 
of Warkworth, in Northumberland, 
and a prebendal-stall in Carlisle, 
where be married Miss Wallace, sister 
of the banister of that name. In 1777» 
he was made Archdeacon of tiie 
diocese, and in 1782, was lemovcd 
to the Bishoprick of Clonfert, in 
Ireland, It has been reported that 
this promotion was most unexpectedly 
offered to him by the late Duke of 
Portland, when that nobleman was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in order 


to bestow the preferments held by 
Dr. Law upon a gentleman to whoso 
exertions the Duke was principally 
indebted for bis ultimate success ia 
the celebrated trial between liitn ana 
Sir James Lowther. From this sew 
Dr, Law was removed successively to 
those of Kiilaia and Elphin, the last 
of which he retained till the time of 
his decease. The following anecdote 
deserves to be recorded in letters of 
gold, as furnisbing a distiuguisbed in¬ 
stance of Christian charity — Wheu 
he took possession of the see ofKiU 
and learned that almost the 
wliole of the population were lloniai^ 
Catholics, he used these expressions 
“That as it was a hopeless task to 
nnke them Protestants, it would an¬ 
swer every desiiable purpose to niako 
tligin ^ood CMtholics-y' and with this 
view he got printed at his own ex¬ 
pense, and distributed gratis through¬ 
out the diocese, a new edition of the 
works of the Rev. J. Gother, which 
breathe the piety, aud in plain and 
humble huiguage, inculcate the mora¬ 
lity of the Bible. The Bishop of 
JOlpbin has been recorded as “a man 
of great variety of knowledge, uncom¬ 
mon genius, and sincere religion.'* 
In respect to his literary character 
we arc not aware that any production 
avowed by himself his been given to the 
public; yet it has been supposed that 
he bad a considerable share in the com¬ 
position of the Moral and PolitUal 
Pliilosopby” of his friend Dr. Paley, 
aud wo believe the Chapter on rceer- 
cucin^ the has been gencraily 

asciibed to him. Dr. Law's chi^ 
studv, however, was always under¬ 
stood to be the science of the mathe¬ 
matics, to which at an cailyagche 
displayed gicat preference, and cer¬ 
tainly made a very considerable pro¬ 
gress, although few men possessed 
a more refined taste for polite litera¬ 
ture, or had mkde ‘more extensive 
acquisitions in every branch ofcgene* 
ral knowledge. * 



MISCELLANEA, FACETIOUS AND ECCENTRIC. 

A DISSENTING minister, who master chimney-sweeper came to be 
kept a large house, and was very paid, when the footman, who let him 
regular in bis devotions, had one in,4oidhimit was his master's positive 
tnorning called all th$; family to pray- orders, that every per^ion coming to 
min lis study. One of the chim- his house in prayer-time, should join 
ne^s having been lately swept, the ^ the devotion; the man comptiedT, 




Facetious ani Eecentric: 


ind a b^siock was laid for him to kneel^ 
upon. 

The Doctor cast a side glance at 
liim from his armed chairagainst which 
lie was kneeling, and cotitiuuiiig his 

{ >raycr, introduced some pious ejacu- 
fttions for the jmor chimncy-swec|>er j 
•‘that it might please the Almighty 
to preserve him from accidents tliat 
too fiequently happen in his danger¬ 
ous business, and keep not only 
hi*' life, but all his limbs, safe and 
sound,” Prayers being ended, Mr, 
Sweep walked gravely up the room 
to the Doctor, made his best how, and 
said,—Thatlk you. Sir, ft^r ytmr 
kind prayer on my behalf; hut you 
had HO business to teliihe Almighty that 
I am a chmiuy- stevephr'* 

Another of the sable train, a little 
boy, being employed in the house of 
an artist, and having been wonilerfuHy 
struck bv the sight of a numljcr of 
models, drawings, natural cu^i()^ities, 
antiquities, &c. wliith he had bee^i 
shewn, on being further indulged 
with a sight of a case, containing 
some beautiful enamel pictures, 
“Who did these?” cried the hov, in 


ther appointed in his stead. The 
second was as obstinate as the first. 
My friend changed again, and again ; 
and no less than twenty difi'erent ser-* 
vants succeeded each other in the 
same situation, before he found one 
who would comply with bis orders. 
At last, on condition of receiving 
double wages, the twenty-fiist agieen 
to take out the oxen at the plebeian 
hour of five; hut after doing so for 
thiee days, h^ came to his nraster, and 
requested tone relieved fjom his en¬ 
gagement, or instantly dismissed; 
“ for,” added he, “ I am made misei- 
able; I cannot eiiduie the life 1 lead: 
1 am avoided by all my friends in the 
village; nobody will speak to me, for 
having violated the customs of the 
country." lu short, Count——found 
it useless to persevere, and was obliged 
to give up all the plans he had formed 
for the unpiovemenl of his estate. 
The same gentleinan,assured me, that 
even in his own castle in the country, 
be is the slave ofseveia! usages, which 
it is out of liis power to alter. On every 
private estate there are ofliceis, cor¬ 
responding with those of the empire; 
he has theicfore his cliancelioi, his 


a kind of menial ccslacy. “These,” 
said tiie artist, “ were painted by my¬ 
self.”—“By yourself!” leturned the 
toy, “Yes.”—“ Well,” continued 
the sweep, “1 always thought my 
business a very liard one, but theLoid 
h<k e mercy upon yoaS' 

German Ohsfijtan/, 

A nobleman hcie, (>^^u)!>c authority 
over his vassals was^^o great,that be 
make any one of them at his pleasure 
a Soldier,) wished to introduce some 
changes in the agi iculluriil arrange¬ 
ments 'of his estate. Among otlter 
Inings, he diicctcd that the plough¬ 
man should go out with his oxeu at 
five, instead of eight o'clock in the 
morning. The fellow gravely replied, 
that the order could not be obeyed; 
for, by the received custom of the 
country, lords couid .commence 
work before eight. As my friend did 
not quite understand this kind of lo¬ 
gic, and was unwilling that the privi¬ 
leges of his rank should deprive Jiirn 
of the labour of his cattle, he insisted 


counsellois, his alim ner, Src. sonic of 
these have a right to dine with (he. 
lord; others belong to the second 
table; others to the third, &c. In 
short he is obliged to keep several 
tables; on each there is a regulated 
munber of dishes, the quality of which 
is also establis* d, and the aheratiou 
of any one would be considered as a 
violation of positive light. 

Nichbiir, speaking of the opinions 
which the Arabs enteitain of Euio- 
pean music, says, “ W’e played some 
Solemn tunes, which arc moie to the 
taste of the Oiientais than our gayer 
music. One of the principals set ined 
to be pleased, and offered each of us 
half-a-crown atpaitmg. Tlie Arabs 
refuse no presenl^, however small, 
and be wa'- not a littlesurpiised when 
we declined accejiling his money; 
especially as he could not conceive 
what inducement any person could 
have to learn music, if not to gain bj 
it.” 


that his injunctions should be at- Modest comparison betweeni^ London 
tiinded to. The ploughman was inc^ and Paris y by the Editor of the 
orabk. He tms dismissed; and as# VAheiiU Du'^lQrd^ printed at AUmie^ 
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pcf.O» li 09 .^Ifl eomparitoo, London 
Bm be^ clwsed with Sparta, and 
ParU with Athens* let os see on what 
aecount. It is because the French 
resemble the Athenians in the ami- 
ablencss and spri^htliness of their 
nannert, and are fond of novelty and 
pleasure) whilst the English resemble 
the ancient Spartans in the dullness, 
aavageness, antFobstinancy of their 
manners, in their melancholy thoughts 
and ambitious speculations. 

It seems there is another just com¬ 
parison to be made; that is between 
the French and the Romans, and the 
English and Carthaginians. The 
French as warxiors and politicians 
have indeed supplanted the Romans, 
and like them, not only do but ought 
to govern Europe, whilst the English 
pretend like the Carthaginians to have 
the dominion of the seas, and the 
universal command of commerce. • 

But setting these momentous ques¬ 
tions aside, we will speak only of sonic 
of the characteristics of the two capi¬ 
tals of Paris and London. 

In Paris you are mostly occupied in 
pleasure and society; in London in 
seeking preferment, and in political 
discussion. Strangers who make en¬ 
quiry in the streets of London are 
almost always insulted by the rascally 
people; in Paris the reception is dit- 
fereiit, your enquiries are not only 
propeiiy answered, but in the most 
polite manner. You cannot appear in 
the streets of London but in the fa¬ 
shion of the country; in Paris, you 
dress as you like, without any one take 
ing the least notice of you. 

in London no person ever wears 
ornaments of gold or jewellery, not 
through a simplicity of character, but 
fl'om the fear of being robbed: at 


Paris every ooe can wear 'witli im* 
punity the richest diamond rings, and 
carry gold in his. pocket. 

In Paris, the portraits of their So* 
veieign and of high military and naval 
characters are only exposed in public 
to be admired: whilst in LondoDT^ the 
most august personages are carica* 
tured and held up to ridicule. 

In London nothing is thought of 
but the safety of the foot passengers^ 
and every street has its paths and 
boundary to protect )'ou from the 
carriages. The pedestrians of London 
may be truly called the proprietors of 
all the streets and public ways. In 
Paris, the streets are scarcely occupied 
but by carriages. It is the coaches, cha* 
riots, cabriolets, &c. which have the 
use and benefit of the streets: the foot 
passengers there arc only m sufferance 

London is always dark and dirty* 
has very few musicians, theatres or 
public spectacles; Paris is always ^ay* 
more from the vivacity of its inhabit* 
ants than the serenity of the season; 
it is remarkable also for the number 
of its strolling musicians, daliad-singers, 
public‘houses, and numerous spectacles. 

The English mostly dineat taverns* 
and in order to have good fare, will 
often spend their la^t shilling; whilst 
a Frenchman will dine upon a walk in 
the Pm St, Qervais, dance upon the 
Tivoli, laugh at one of the -speclaclps, 
and thus be amused the whole day at 
the trifling ex pence of three shillings. 

The English ladies leave the dinner 
table at the desert. It is at the desert 
that the French ladies are the most 
agreeable company; and nothing is 
so common as |p see the Englishman 
drunk in the.evening. A Fienchmati 
once drunk would for ever afterwards 
be excluded from good company !ll 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


T he confinement of Sir Francis county of Middlesex pfxt mef, an4 
Burdett has been attended with it was followed by the dtyof Lohdoo* 
those circumstances, which every the towns of Reading a^d Benrick* - 
body expected, except those who city of Canterbury, towns of Netting* 

f ilanned this extraordinary and impo- ham,Hull,LiverpooI,'ai>dcity of wor* 
itic measure. Meetings have been cester; and many other parts in Eng* 
held in various places to express the land are preparing petitions. Id aU of 
sense of the people on such proceed- them is contained an earneit feqnait 
ings. We have already noticed that fora Reform in Parliament: the fie* 
of the city of Westminster; Caermar- cessity of which measure is evidMt ta ' 
then in Wales was the next place, the least attentive observer of oaf 
and there resolutions were passed, and history. Among the cpponcoU qi 14 
an address voted to Sir Francis. The either in or out af the very 

Universal Mao. Vol. XliL S Q 
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few are to be found, to whom may not 
be attributed either some sinister mo¬ 
tive, or some prejudice arising from 
connections profiting by the present 
system. As long indeed as this sys¬ 
tem lasts, th^ nun)ber of placemen 
and pensioners in the House, or the 
expectants oT the good things of ad¬ 
ministration must be so great, that 
the voice of the people must be 
weak: the real representatives bear 
so small proportion to those, who 
either purchase their places, or are at 
the beck of a powerful patron, that all 
the fine encomiums on our constitu¬ 
tion are evidently built on a theory, 
which is far from being’ completely 
realised. 

The Middlesex meeting was held at 
Hackney, the requisition for it being 
signed by a vast body of freehold¬ 
ers. The Sheriffs presided, and the 
chief speakers weie Mr. Hare Towns¬ 
end, Major Cartwright,, Mr. Byng, 
the member, and Mr. Draper, .a clergy¬ 
man, who very aptly brought in that 
much abused text of scripture. Ho¬ 
nour the King, by reminding the 
meeting, that it was preceded by an 
equally important precept. Honour 
all Men. Mr. Mcllish, the other 
member for the co'unty, was present. 
Several important resolutions were 
passed, with an address to Sir F. Bur¬ 
den, and a petition to the House of 
Commons. The address was full of 
afifection and grateful sentiments, and 
the petition was drawn up with that 
^irit, which the occasion required. 
It was voted to be presented by the 
inember.s, and Mr. Byng promised 
bis support, but Mr.JVfellish refused it, 
and of course received great censure. 
' The address was presented a few 
days after to Sir F. Bnrdett, by the 
Sheriff and Mr. Byng, and Sir F. 
returned a dignified .and appropriate 
iswer, which'was printed, and much 
rculated. The Sheriff on this oc¬ 
casion went in the state coacb. The 
petition mtrt with a different recep- 
A demur was made to it on 
the night it was presented, and several 
members found fault with the lan¬ 
guage, as not sufficiently humble and 
respectful, aud the debate was ad¬ 
journed to the next night, when it 
was thrown under the table by a con¬ 
siderable majority. Another game 
plA||;,d by Mr. Hellish and a Mn 


Thirlwall at the Freemason^s Tavern. 
Thither a number of freeholders was 
convened to gn a counter address, 
which was to operate against the 
sense of the county, declared at the 
county meeting. Of course all the 
strength of these counter gentlemen 
was mustered; but as in their private 
letters they had mentioned the wish, 
that each man should oring as many 
of his friends as he could rely on, and 
some of these letters fell into the hands 
of those who agreed with the county 
petition, the Tavern was filled, and it 
soon appeared, that the secret gentle¬ 
men were in a minority. It was in 
vain for Mr. Mellish and his reverend 
friend to move their quarters. They 
■were pursued from room to room, and 
a scene of confuKion followed, such 
as naturally might be expected from 
so ill-advised a measure. 'I'he meet¬ 
ing broke up to the complete mortifi¬ 
cation of the pretended loyal addres¬ 
sers; some of whom diew up an ad¬ 
dress, which by the usual arts was 
forced upon the freeholders within 
the vortex of the corrupt system, but 
very few signatures were procured in 
proportion to the number of freehold¬ 
ers in the county. 

The meeting of the livery of Lon¬ 
don was very numerous, and the busi¬ 
ness ably introduced by Mr. Favell, 
who stated the want of leason in the 
House of C-ommons by an apt allusion 
to the fable of the countryman and 
Jupiter, when the latter pressed by 
the answers took up his thunder, in¬ 
stead of making a reply. So the 
House of Commons, not being able 
to controvert the arguments of Sir 
Francis, had shewn their power only 
by sending him to the Tower. The de¬ 
fects in the House bf Commons were 
clearly pointed out: the steps taken 
to correct them enumerated, and the 
people of England were called upon 
to rally round the standard of parlia¬ 
mentary reform. He was seconded 
by Mr. Waithman, who reprobated 
the refusal of the House of Commons 
to punish two ministers of the. crown 
for trafficking in scats in parliament, 
and the acquittal from ail blame of 
the ministers on the foolish and 
wicked expedition to Walcberen, 
and he accused it of neglect in pu¬ 
nishing abuses from Lord Melville 
down to Mn ViUien and Hunt Mn 
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Thompson observed on the language 
of a borough-monger* who had tfie 
impudence to say, that a party had 
been rising in the country ivhich must 
be crushed, that all the borough- 
mongers together could not crush the 
spirit of the people of England. He 
placed as little confidenoe in the ex¬ 
party as in the ins, and recommended 
assemblies in all the wards and pa¬ 
rishes. The subject ought to be talk¬ 
ed of in their walks, and in their 
hoifftes, and they ought never to relax 
!n their eflfbrts till they had obtained 
a reform in the representation. The 
resolutions were then passed almost 
iinaniinoiisly, and the thanks to Sir 
Francis Burde;tt, with tlie loudest ac¬ 
clamations of applause. 

A petition to Parliament was then 
voted with the same approbation as 
the resolutions, and it was introduced, 
with great spiiit, by Mr. Quin, who 
observed, that as tlie House had re¬ 
jected the Middlesex petition, great 
pains had been taken witii this to dress 
it out in such a shape as might suit 
the fancy of the lionourable House, 
and give it a sort of Corintliian grace. 
It was then oulered to be pre^tMUed 
by the representatives, of wliom Mr. 
Alderman (%>oinbe was the only one 
who promised to give it his support, 
and the others received the strongest 
marks of disapprobation. The slieriH' 
then stated, that he had waited upon 
Sir Francis Buidett, with the Middle¬ 
sex addiess, in his caniageof state, 
and declared his intentions of acting 
in tile same manner with the city ad¬ 
dress, upon which he received un¬ 
bounded applause. 

In consequence of this detcimina- 
tion of the sheHfi’, he was, on a subse¬ 
quent day, accompanied by a large 
body of the livery, in their gowns, to 
the Tower, and an immense multi¬ 
tude, rending the air with shouts, at¬ 
tended them. I’he Earl of Moira, 
governor of the Tower, received them 
at the gate, having previously apolo¬ 
gized to the shenfi’, for requesting 
him to alight at the barrier, as the 
great concourse of people rendered it 
improper that the barrier should be 
opened. The earl himself conducted 
the sheriff and his company to the 
parade before the lodgings of Sir F. 
£urdett, who advanced to meet him; 
a circle being formed around him, 


he was addressed by the sheriff, and 
returned a most Signified antwet, 
which was received with the utmait 
approbation ot the circle. He tben 
entered into familiar conversation; 
after which the company was con¬ 
ducted, with the same ceremony as 
before, to the barrier, nnd they re¬ 
turned to the Guildhall. The horses 
of the sheriff, Mr, Favell, and Mr. 
Waithman, were taken out, and every 
thing was done on, the part of the peo¬ 
ple to testify their approbation of th« 
conduct of the livery. 

The petition to the Commons shar¬ 
ed the same fate as that from Middle¬ 
sex, and the most opprobrious lan¬ 
guage, that could be devised, was cast 
upon the petitioners. Indeed, it could 
scarcely have been imagined, that 
such language would be permitted, 
but the disgrace of iitleiing it falls 
on the speaker, not on those that were 
slandered. Many ])ersons in the city, 
who had not attended the Common 
Hall, also thought propor to shew theii^ 
resenlment in a very extraordinary 
way, for they called a private meeting 
of the livervtnen at a tavern, to censur# 
the acts of the city 5 but they were 
bathed in their first attempt, as so 
great a body assembled, that the ina- 
joiity, and a very great majority, was 
ill favour of wbat had been done at 
the (Common Hail. The movers of 
this surreptitious mode of discovci ing 
the sentiments of the city ware not 
cast down by this defeat, but drew up 
an address W) theie fellow citizens, in 
which they declare their dissent lo 
the resolutions of the Common Hall, 
talk of attempts to vilify the legisla- 
tuie, of the necessity of the interposi¬ 
tion of the military, and call those of 
a different opinion factious. Yet 
amidst their viridcnce and most unbe¬ 
coming language, the necessity of re¬ 
form creeps out; for they ask for the 
“ adoption of such moderate sy.stems 
of reform as may be requisite from the 
progress of time, and as ma^ be con¬ 
sistent with tile |irinciples ot the con¬ 
stitution, and the la#s of the land/* 
This address was signed by upwards 
of a thousand persons, whose names, 
it is said, will be re-published, with 
remarks on their connection with ad¬ 
ministration, the Bank, the East iudia 
Company, and those powerful indivi¬ 
duals who are connected with adiuini* 
SG% 
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ftratioiit by fikeet» y«iNieiu» or jobs, which th^ obtained no credit. But 
The influence, exercised on tbeieitg* tne meeting completely falsified the 
Batores, is tery striking, and will uB- assertions of their opponents. The 
tavel a system, which shews how en- utmost care was taken to prevent any 
tangled men are in their votes, and but llveiymen from appearing, and 
how much tha independence of a ei- we may be assured that it was effec- 
tisen is injured by the claima that tuaf, as Mr. Dixon interested himself 
powerful individnaft think they have in keeping out improper persons, 
on him for hii vote. Indeed, this I'he petition to the House of Corn- 
country boasts of its freedom ^ but mens complained^ with great dignity, 
when we consider how very mate- of the rejection of the former petition, 
rlally many men are injured by the renewed the request for the release of 
axercise of it, other nations wjii have Mr. Gale Jones and Sir Francis Bur- 
less reason to envy us. dett, states the enormities of Lord 

The language in the House of Com- Casticreagh and Mr. Perceval, and re- 
snens, and the language of these ad- jects, with in<hgnation, the assump- 
dresses, naturally excited no small de- tion, that corruption is necessary. ** If 
free of ferment in the city. Meetings it be said, that corrupt influence is ne- 
were holden in various wards, in ccssary to the government, we answer, 
which resolutions were entered into; that it would be the worst of libels upon 
and from which deputations were sent the constitution; and, if true, English* 
with addresses to Sir Francis Burdett. men ought to cease to venerate that 
A requisition was soon signed fora constitution wlilcb requires corruption 
Common Hall, which was readily for its support." It concludes, after 
granted by the Lord Mayor; and here the enumeration of various grievances, 
the triumph of the city over the fac- with beseeching the House to apply 
lion that formed the London Tavern the only remedy for those alarming 
Address, was complete. It was resoiv- evils, by a speedy and effectual reform 
cd almost unanimously, that this ad- of the representation of the people, 
dress contained false assertions, origi- This is the prayer also of the peti- 
nating with individuals who derive tions from other places, and in all of 
influence and emolument from the them the cases of Lord CastleieagU 
heavy burdens of the people ; that in and Mr. Perceval arc particularly 
it appear the signatuiTs of contractors, mentioned. The petition from Can- 
commissioners and collectors of taxes, terbury occasioned no small merri- 
of placemen and place-hunters, with ment in the House (in which a laugh 
a long list of their agents and clerks, is much easier raised than an attempt 
of their dependants, emissaries, and to correct abuses) at the surprise ex- 
3ninions,.thatpower,infliv€nce,threats, pressed by the city, that Sir Francis 
and delusions have been employed, to Burdett should be confined in tha 
prevail upon many to concur in itTower, and Mr. Perceval should be at 
that the address carries within it its large in the House, and take so active 
own refutation, consisting only of a part in rejecting petitions, coupling 
allegations unsubstantiated, and of his name with a cfime of a most 
calumnies which the pi opagators knew odious nature, from which, according 
to be groundless. The resolutions on to the petitions, he ought either to 
thissubject beinggonethroiigh, others have been relieved, or to receive the 
were passed on the privileges now severest censure of the House. Now 
claimed by thcHouseorcommons,and we really see no cause of merriment 
it wasagieed, that notwithstanding the in this expression, but occasion of the 
rejection of their former petition, the greatest regret and concern; at we 
livery should give the House every look upon the charge brought against 
opportunity or redressing the griev- Mr. Perceval, however trifling it may 
ances of the people, and another pe- appear to the House of Commons, to 
tition was unanimously voted. At be one which involves his character 
this meeting Mr. Kemble and Mr. too deeply to be passed over with 
Dixon, the great champions of the mirth. He is charged with a crimd of 
LondonTavernaddresiors, were heard, the most odious nature; and whaf 
but they could put in little more than honourable man is there who can bear 
their claims to indepeadeBce» for to have lui name so branded. In Iba 
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•ame p«tition we remarked a seiiti- 
mentt which deserve* to be impressed 
on aiit whatever may be the opinions 
they have formed on the questions 
now agitating the House and the 
country. W'e are fully convinced, 
aay the citiaens of Canterbury, that if 
any body of men is permitted to be 
prosecutor! judge, jury, and execu¬ 
tioner, in its own cause, there is not 
sufficient virtue in man to prevent 
that body from becoming arbitrary^ 
oppressive, cruel, and tyrannical. 

Among the subscribers to the Liver* 
pool petition appeared the nanies 
of Mr, Roscoe and Mr. Shepherd, 
The former distinguished by his Life 
of Lorenao de Medicis, the latter by 
his intimate acquaintance with the 
early restorers of learning in bis life of 
Poggi. Indeed, we may observe, that in 
general men of literature and science, 
unless they are evidently biassed by 
party views,are, in this question, on the 
side of the people. The great stream of* 
writing has flowed in the same direc¬ 
tion. Two persons, however, haw dis¬ 
tinguished themselves ou the contrary 
side, Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Wynne; 
but they seem either to confound the 
House of Commons with the legisla¬ 
ture, or to rest upon precedents, which 
cannot alter the question. It is as 
with indulgeocies i« the time of Lu¬ 
ther ; there were precedents in abun¬ 
dance for this abuse, but it fell to the 
ground when vigorously attacked; 
and we have no doubt that the power, 
claimed by the House, will share the 
same fate; and posterity will record, 
with gratitude, tne name of Fran¬ 
cis Burdett, as the great preserver of 
liis country from arbitrary power. 

While the country is thus active in 
declaring its sentiments, Hit Francis 
is pursuing the steady purpose which 
the law points out. He has served 
notices on the Speaker and the Ser- 
jegnt of the House of Commons, and 
Lord Moira ; and tlie House was put 
into some difficulties On the former 
notices, which were not relieved by 
the letter from Lord Moira, assuring 
it, that he should take the defence of 
hit own conduct upon himself. At 
one time the House resolved to be 
upon the high rope, and several of its 
members tafked of committing the so¬ 
licitors, who had dared, or should 
dare to serve notices upon their offi¬ 
cers. Ilowever the prudence of wiier 


hMds prevailed, and a comjEnIttee W 
appointed to examine precedents up¬ 
on this Important question. The re* 
suit of the whole was, that the Speaker 
should plead himself, and he batae* 
cordingly entered into the lists, and 
the copy of the rule of the Court of 
King's Bench shews, that the public 
has already gained a point in this 
affair. It is ordered, that the defen¬ 
dant (namely, Mr. Abbot, the Speaker) 
have leave to plead several matters, to 
wit, not guilty upon the whole decla* 
ration, and for further plea, to break¬ 
ing and entering the plaintifTi mes¬ 
suage, a justification under the reso¬ 
lution of the House of Common*. 
This order was made upon the motion 
of Mr. Abbot, and of course the whole 
matter wilt be fairly tried in a coprt 
of law. The damages are laid at 
thirty thousand pounds. This is the 
most important cause that has ever 
been tried in our country. The ques¬ 
tion of Hampden involved onlv asmall 
sum, and a pretended right in the 
king to levy a sum of money inde¬ 
pendent of the parliament. This 
question involves the freedom of every 
Englishman, and his pcisonal secu¬ 
rity ; and it is necessary that v/e should 
know in what state really are. If 
the House of Commons does actually 
possess the power it*claiins, how ne¬ 
cessary is it that'that body should be 
purified from its present corruptions; 
if the House does not possess it, wc 
trust that ample damages will be given 
by the jury. 

On the outrages committed on the 
seizure, and the days previous to the 
seizure of Sir Francis Bqidett, a very 
imperfect account only has hitherto 
been given. An enquiiy was entered 
into by the Lord Mi^or and Alder¬ 
men on the outrages near the Tower, 
and several were examined, whose 
evidence has been published. But 
an accurate account of the whole 
is to be desired W e wish that the 
names of every person wounded by 
the Life Guards, were published, anl 
that thev would give a plaid statement 
of the place, where the wound* were 
received, and the conduct of the sol¬ 
diers upon this occasion. The exami¬ 
nation before the Lord Mayor does 
nyt at all invalidate the decision of 
the coroner's juries, which can only he 
determined by a verdict of the coun¬ 
try ; and it is desirable on all accounts. 
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that a trial should taJc« place; that if 
atiy individuals arc in fault, they rnay 
he punished, and the corps be re¬ 
lieved from the stiignta at present at¬ 
tached to it. 

The public has been so engrossed 
with these transacrinns, that little at¬ 
tention is paid to aflLirs on the conti¬ 
nent. Bonaparte is enjoying himself 
in perfect security, and carrying his 
young bride to sec the improvements 
made in his dominions. One gieat 
object was his docks at Antwerp, tnore 
renowned by the disgrace brought up¬ 
on this country, for the feeble attack 
planned against them, and the total 
want of success in the great strength 
employed, by sea and land, to make 
an impression on the French empire. 
Id every place the sovereign wa«! re¬ 
ceived with marjfs of unbounded at¬ 
tachment. At Antwerp a large ship 
of the line was iaunched, and the for¬ 
tifications and dock-yaids, with an ex- 
cursiou on the sea, were highly grati¬ 
fying to the imperial bride. The 
sovereign hiniself contemplated llie 
improvements made in this important 
place with lh» utmost satisfaction. 
He looked forward to the time when a 
powerful navy should ride at anchor 
311 the Scheldt ; and there was no one 
to whisper to h^in, that however se¬ 
cure it might be under the guns of his 
fortress^ he would not be wise to ven¬ 
ture tiiem into our channel. This 
will, however, form a new scene in 
the history of our country. The for- 
lificati/ins of Dunkirk weie levelled, 
and its basin destroyed, by the com- 
maiKl of this country ; but a different 
eovereign now reigns in Fiance, and 
we must look to our navy for the pie- 
servation of our kingdom. 

T he king of'Holland paid his- re- 
spe-cts to his brother in this journey; 
and, by all accounts, be is actively 
eiviploycd in fulfiiynghis part of the 
treaty, the supplying him with a navy, 
Tbtfdock yaicls inhiB dominions are 
jaII employed, and there is no want of- 
%ien. as there is no employ for them 
;in the iJierchant service. - For the 
•same reason the ships will be easily 
jnanned; but the country is in a de- 
lorable situation, and will not easily 
e relieved from its difficulties. The 
smuggling trade is, however, carried 
on to a very great extent, notwith¬ 
standing the number of soldiers to 
controul it: Ibr they, who make laws^ 


will also break thetn, and the English 
muslins must be had at Paris. 

The Prince, or as some call him the 
King Qf Spain, has given occasion for 
no small diversion to the Parisians, 
and their papers arc very free in their 
jests on our government. A Mr, 
Colley, an Irishman, who calls him¬ 
self Baron de Kolli, is said to have 
been employed by our administration 
19 enter into a treaty with the Prince, 
and to assist him to escape from his 
confinement! For this purpose ho 
carried over to France a considerable 
sum in jewels, and a letter also, ac¬ 
cording to the French account, from 
our King to the Prince in hit own 
hand-writing. He succeeded in ob¬ 
taining an interview with the Prince, 
but shortly after was arrested by the 
French government; his papers were 
seized; and he made a complete con¬ 
fession f)f all his designs. The papers, 
the King’s letter, and the confession 
of thif Colley, have been given to the 
world with gieat pomp, and a consi¬ 
derable degree of credit was at- 
tac^.ied to it on this side of the water, 
from the silence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he was applied 
toon the subject of the King's letter 
in the House. There docs not appear 
to be any great reason to doubt of 
the French account. It is not at all 
unlikely, that a plan should be formed 
for the Prince’s escape, and that an 
Irishman of the name of Colley', 
which "by the way is one of the names 
of the Marquis of Wellesley, should 
have been employed on such an occa¬ 
sion The thing, that staggers one, 
is, that any persons could have been 
so ill-judged as to trust a letter written 
by the King into such hands, and on 
such a ijJait: as heUer means might 
have been devised without compro¬ 
mising the royal signature. However 
we need not he in the least surprised 
at the plot being unsuccessful; for no 
one can doubt the watchfulness of the 
French; th6ugh the probability is 
greater on the other hand, that our 
administratiun was the dupe of this 
Colley, who acted under the French, 
pocketed our money, and at a conve¬ 
nient time made a discovery of the 
whole proceeding. 

A more important matter has, how* 
ever, marked the last month, and i| 
shews, that'Bonaparte's politics are 
not easily uamvelled. It mi^ht have 
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been expected^ thtt he would avail 
blmsdf of the differences between 
this country and America, and secure 
to himself the alliance of the latter. 
Instead of this he has issued an order 
which may set us quite at ease on this 
subject, and must very much embar¬ 
rass America. Availing himself of 
the non-intercourse orders in that 
country, he has issued an edict, that 
all American ships in his dominions 
should be seized, and their produce 
sold, and reserved in a particular fund 
for that purpose, to be given, it may 
be presumed, to the owners, when 
the affaii-s between the twp countries 
can be adjusted. VVe may naturally 
conclude, that tbemoney thus deposit¬ 
ed will not easily begotoutof his clut¬ 
ches; and thus America must equally 
guat^ itself from the two contending 
parties, l)v suspending all intercourse 
with either to a more favourable op¬ 
portunity. • 

The affairs of Spain still remain 
und' cided ; but we cannot flatter our¬ 
selves with anv thing favourable to 
our interests. Reports are contmu- 
aliv propagated of successes in difler- 
ent parts of tliat kingdom, but unfor¬ 
tunately little reliance can be placed 
upon them, the facts that come 
vouched to us are of a contrary na¬ 
ture. The French have succeeded in 
the attack of a fort near Cadiz, which 
has a command of the entrance to the 
harbour; this was defended partly by 
our troops, and partly by the Spa¬ 
niards: but the French raised such a 
battery against it, that it became in a 
short time untenable, and the energy 
of our men was of no avail to its fur¬ 
ther defence. We sustained there a 
considerable loss, but the French took 
only the bare ruins. They are stilt 
<ar from the possession of ihe town; 
but the same vigour, which so sur¬ 
prised 118 in the taking of the fort, 
may command our admiration in 
their plans against Cadiz. At any 
rate we cannot but think that some¬ 
thing decisive will soon take place 
in that quarter. 

Portugal is threatened with an im¬ 
mense force said to be pouring into it 
from the north under the command of 
Massena, and a great army is in Spain 
to the east of it, which is expected to 
rush upon Lord Wellington, whose 
htad quarters were supposed to be at 


the last accounts not far from Badi^ot^ 
and not many miles from the French 
If an engagement takes plitce* the vi* 
gour of the Portuguese will be tried; 
for they form a main part of hit 
army; btU it is more to be dreaded^ 
that the Trench have some plan by 
which they will attack this lord, as 
they did atTalavera, having one army 
to make the attack, and another to 
compel a retreat. The way is, how¬ 
ever, open to Lisbon, and no one will 
be surprised at the retrograde move¬ 
ments. The king of Spain in tha 
mean time, seems to be as secure in 
his capital, and as well seated on his 
throne, as if there were only a petty 
insurrection in his kingdom; and 
perhaps bis cabinet thinks mpeh less 
of the war than oui*s did of the Picca¬ 
dilly campaign. 

In the Houses were several impor¬ 
tant debates; those on the rejection 
of iheMiddlescx and London petitions, 
of the motion for a Reform in Pailia- 
inent, will be read with preat interest, 
as they give an insight into the cha¬ 
racters of members of both sides of the 
House, and they have been well tried 
by these motions, and those on Sir 
Francis Burdett’s commitment and 
consequent conduct. The Middlesex 
petition was hrouglit in by Mr. Byng, 
and seconded by Mr. Mellish, the 
otfjer member, who, at the same time, 
declared that he should not support 
it. I'lie ChanceUor of the Exclie- 
quer called it an insult on the Housed 
and was for its rejection. Mr. Alder¬ 
man Cooinbc stated, that the meeting 
was nearly unanimous, and that the 
House could not expect one more mo¬ 
derate. Mr. Calcraft contended that 
the House ought not to complain 
about words which might indeed not 
be agreeable, but, unfortunately, they 
weie.tnie. Was rt'a libel to say that 
seats in that *110050 were bought 
and sold? As long as the^Honte 
permitted the practice, they must 
submit to pocket the insult of being 
told that it existed. Ma Davis Gid¬ 
dy was for the House making a stand 
now against petitions of this kind, 
and declared his aversion to reform. 
Mr. H. Browne thought the petition a 
gross insult to the House,, and a dr^* 
matical dental of its privileges. Mr. 
Hibbert said, that allowance 
to be made for the warmth of tJtiy peti* 
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tioners» when the grievaacest of which 
tbev complained, were considered,' 
ano the terms of their appeal ought 
not to be too scrupulously weighed. 
Mr. Barham was for adjourning the 
debate, that every member iniaht have 
the opportunity of making up liis mind 
on so important a topic. Mr. Sumner 
thought the petition had nothing of 
the kind in it but the name, and the 
practice of sending such things to the 
House should be checked in limine^ 
Mr. Lambe was for the adjournment. 
Mr. Wgrdle declared, that he enter¬ 
tained the same sentiments as the pe¬ 
titioners, who had only declared them, 
at the subjects of this country were 
entitled to do. Mr. Abercrombie did 
not think the words of the petition a 
sufiiclent justification to the House to 
Inject it; if they thought ^hat the 
House had acted illegally, it was their 
duty to declare it in the most deter- 
mined though becoming language. 
Mr. Stephen was for rejecting ii as an 
insult on the House. Mr. Byng had 
no objection to the adjournment, as 
the more the petition was considered, 
the less doubt would there be on the 
propriety of its reception.. Mr. 
Hutchinson recommended to the 
House to beware of shutting their door 
against petitions.* The House ad¬ 
journed the debate. 

On the next night it was resumed 
by Mr. Barham, who contended that 
th/petition ought not to be received, 
and lugged in the French revolution, 
bead and shoulders, to support him in 
hit argument. He accused, however, 
the Treasury Bench of practising the 
same delusions, and who ought not 
to be astonished if the same acts were 
played off against themselves. Mr. 
Grenfell observed, that if this petition 
were received, the table would soon be 
covered with similar indignities. He 
did not believe that there was a gene¬ 
ral disposition in the country to vilify 
the House of Commons, but there was 
great discontent and dissatisfaction, 
which he attidbuted to the oppressive, 
vexatious, and tyrannical manner in 
which the taxes were levied. He was 
len afraid of meetings in Palace-Yard 
or Hackney, than of what was silently 
carrying on at the Tax-office, in So- 
xnerscuplace. Mr.*W«rd declared hit 
vnalttreU detestation and abhorrence 
of the priaeiplei of those wbo test this 


petition; but, as that from Westmin* 
ster had been received, be could not 
vote for its rejection. Mr. R. Dundee 
denied that the House had suffered 
materially in public opinion. Mr. 
Ponsonby would not reject a petitioh 
for expressions which gentlemen 
might not approve; and he reproba¬ 
ted the language attributed to Mr. 
Wardle at a public meeting, on the 
opposition rallying about administra¬ 
tion, and wishing the army to have 
been sooner called in. Mr. Wardle 
declared his readiness to justify any 
expression be had used. He had a 
right to sav, and he did still say, that 
the House had no right to commit for 
a libel; but he did not say that tho 
ministerial party was better than that 
of opposition. He had, ^indeed, ex¬ 
pressed his surprise, that after what 
the latter had said of the misconduct 
of ministers, they should proclaim 
their readiness to rally around them. 
This sentiment did provoke his cen¬ 
sure, and he did combine with it, that 
it was a matter of indifl'ercnce to the 
country by which of these parties the 
House was governed. This sentiment 
he expressed at a meeting of electors, 
and he did his duty as an elector; and 
it M'as for the benefit of the House 
that it should know the sentiments of 
its electors. Str J. Anslruther con¬ 
tended for the privileges ot the House, 
and asserted, that he would rather sup¬ 
port ministers than overthrow the con¬ 
stitution. Mr. W. Smith opposed the 
reception of the petition, because it 
was indecorous, and the licentious¬ 
ness of petitioning ought to be check¬ 
ed. At the same time he allowed, 
that the House had lost much of its 
respectability in the public estima¬ 
tion, and through its own conduct; 
yet that was not a reason why the re¬ 
mainder should not be retained. Be¬ 
cause it bad committed some breaches 
of duty, it was not to be farther guilty 
by surrendering its privileges. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, of Kerry, tliought 
it the duty of the people to express, 
and of the House to receive their opi¬ 
nions. If strong language were made 
an objection, what a hold may not be 
given to ministry to reject any peti¬ 
tion } He maintained that the House 
had not the right, either from law, 
constitution, or practice, to commit 
foriibej. The dignity of the Home 
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^va$ not ctMisuUed in rejecting the 
petitions of the people, wiio paid the 
taxes, paid the army and navy, and 
supported the expense of the state. 
Mr. WilberAv'cc was for rejecting the 
petition^ and Mr. Elllsot) was more 
violent, for he declared it not only to 
betiav a want of due re^ipect to the 
House, but to involve a ^ross viola¬ 
tion Q|^he truth. Mr. E. Morris 
could »t approve 6f any attempt to 
control* the right of petitioning; he 
saw nothing to (ondemn in the^peti¬ 
tion before the House, considering the 
natureof the act to which it referred. 
Mr, Wood hinted, that not one third 
of the petirioncrs were free hold 
and he did not attend the meeting, be¬ 
ing aware tliat no <nie would be hturd 
who ditTeicvl from tiie uuillitude. fjord 
A. Haiiwhon bluitied the two thirds of 
the frceiiolders, if such could be found, 
for not attending the meeting; and 
he was not surprisedut (he allegations* 
of the petition <fdcndiug the ieeliugs 
of the House, as he thought with the 
Spcaker,that our ancestors would have 
startled with horror and indignation 
at the practicts in the House, of 
which the petitioners so justly com¬ 
plained; he should theiciore vote for 
recci\ing the jictition. Mr. Stephen 
allowed the light to petition, but con¬ 
tended that it was to be used with 
great respect; and foi the palpable 
deficiency in this instance, ke should 
reject the petition. Mi. Byng assert¬ 
ed, that tlie meeting, which sent th»- 
|>etitiun, was one of the most numer¬ 
ous and respectable meetings of fice- 
holdcrs that lie evei attended. Nine 
tenths of^hat meeting thought that 
the Hous^Wtid iu» light of commit¬ 
ment ill cases of libel, and he joined 


^hem in that opinion. Some inur* 
tnurs behig raised at this expression* 
he repeated it, and added, that if the 
House had such a power, he tbonght^ 
and so drd his constituents, that they 
ought net to have it. On the division 
there appeared. 

For receiving the petition, 58 

Rejecting it,.ISQ 

Majority for the rejection, 81 

The livery petition was brought la 
by Sir W. Cui tis, and seconded by Mr. 
Alderman Combe, and it gave rise 
to a two day’s debate, and the same 
arguments were gone over on the pro¬ 
priety of rejecting petitions on the 
presumed want of respect in the lan¬ 
guage. On the division^ there ap¬ 
peared 

for the petition, .36 
against it.123 

Majority against it... .93 

On Mr. Brand’s motion for a com¬ 
mittee of the House to ‘lake into con¬ 
sideration the reform in the represen¬ 
tation, an animated debate tookr 
place, b\it the anti-reformists appear 
to have such hold on the House, that 
no expectation can be entertained o£ 
this measure, or any plan of refoit)^ 
succeeding for a considerable time. 
We must look to the return of Sir F. 
Bui'dett to parliament for the renewal 
of the question; before which time it 
is to be hoped, that the table of tho 
House of Commons will be covert 
with petitions, declaralory of the 
public voice on this great ques¬ 
tion. 
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HISTORICAL 

Ma. SiiTHMTF Wood’s Narrative. 

Tlufi xcurlf y Ma^ifiiratc hn!^, to corra't 
fioiKe innitfti friretj to ihe pnOlfc 

i/if fin',oWin^i! 7iarrttit\t of /i/s pro- 
ct ' on the rtrrcif of Sir rra7icis 

linrd( U. 

‘*J receipt of the letter from Sir 
- h. Btudett, I went immediatel} 
to the house of Mr. Slieiifi Atkins, 
wiio ’x:\< Ronc"*'into the tonntry; 1 
lhei(d('rc left a r:o[jy of flic- letter at 
his hou‘'e, .iiid pro<‘ee(lc(l to the Man¬ 
sion i hui^e. wliero I coniinnnK ated to 
the L'lid Mayoi the j^ciieial purport 
of the lettcj J liad received fioin Sir 
1l Biiidetr. 

in .. pituation of high responsibility, 
.and of which tlieie was no precedent 
—as conservaten* of the peace of the 
county entrusted to niv caie, on tin* 
one hand ; and, on the other, recpiired 
I\V (he Speaker of the House of (h)m- 
inon^ to assist in tlie execution of Ills 
Warrant —I next waited on him, ac- 
ciimpanied by Mr. Sinilli, iny under 
sheirtl; and luiving also communi¬ 
cated to Mr. Speaker the letter of Sir 
F. Bindett,requiied bis advice. Tlije 
result was, an observation from Mr. 
Speaker, that *' in issuing the wai lant 
he liad pei formed his duty, and lliat 
he iiad no doubt fshould do mine.” 

I’bus left, without even tlie opinion 
pf the Speaker, wliom I naturally ron- 
eeiv-‘d best able to inform me of the 
extent of authority of his own man¬ 
date, and regatding the letter <!i Sir 
1*'. Bnrdett as au intimation of a dis- 
lurbance^of which, as conservator of 
the peace, 1 was hound to take oiHcial 
potice, I then wciU to SirF. Burdeti's 
Louse, in front of which I found a 


Qualifications required of them^ and 
the Privileges granted to them* By 
(he Rev. W. Hctt, M.A. Ss. 

Lectures preparatory to Confirma¬ 
tion. I'o which is added, a Sermon 
on the C’haracler of Hazaef. 9s. 

A»Scrics of (Considerations tiBcfnl to 
the Supp(;rt.of the Christian C’harac- 
ter. 9.<. (>d. 

voyages and tuaveis. 

Travels in vaiions Countnes of Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and Afiica. liv E. D, 
Clarke, LL.D. Part J. 4fo. 

or roval 4to. 8l. 8s. 

* 

CllROiXiCIa':. 

stroni', military force, aitlioogli at tlrif 
time theie wcie but a few ptssons in 
the street, and those hv no imans in¬ 
dicating any disposition to not. .'■'ir 
Irancis requesting me u> pJtsa fin* 
night in Id; lion^e fur protection, 5rc. 
bv the civil powei, again^t nulnarv 
foice, I readily consented. 

At half-past ton o'clock, we left Sir 
F. Burdett, without inteifcrim; wiili 
the military, diiccilv or ludircctly : 
hut hearing the cii"s of a vwxVian in 
(l)estiect, a few doois distant, \vc on- 
fjuiicd into the occasuui, wiirn one f*f 
tlic Iniite-C J uartK‘, instantly riding upon 
tlicfoo^-|)a\ennn!},exclaimed, “ Damn 
your s*}c‘-, naik on at tliC ‘amc nn;- 
mcntaituMiga blow with lus sword at 
Mr. Smitii, which that ixc-.tlcnnui par¬ 
ried witJi his stick, Tlie soidicr aaain 

r • 

swore, ami tineatened to “cut us 
down” if vve did not go on. Mi. 
Smith rep'icd, that lie was not awaic 
whom lit was attacking; Imt w’c pin 
ccedsd, and the .soldier di'>coi>(iiiued 
his attack. 

Anxious topi eserve the peace with¬ 
out tlie interferenee of «lie niiht.iry, 1 
immediately directed iMr. Smith to is¬ 
sue piccepts ^)r the attendance of all 
tlie constables of tlie county, pn the 
following morning, and thei? went to 
my hou'^e to inform my finiily of my 
intention of sleeping at Sir F. Bui- 
dett's. 1 was steppingltito a carnage 
to return to Pi.cAdiily, when I re¬ 
ceived a message from Mr. Sheritf 
Atkins, that he would be with me iu a 
few minutes. 

On his arrival, we dispatclied a note 
to the Secretary of State, wub a copy 
of Sir Francis’s leUcr, and tbon pro- 
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ce^ded to his house, \vbere the follow¬ 
ing »eply from the Secretary of State 
was delivered to us:— 

** Whitehal)| Sunday Morning, 

2 o'clock, April 8, 1810. 

“Gentlemen,—! have this »ino- 

xnent ljud the honour of receiving 

Tour letter, inclosing one for you 

tiom Sir Biirdett. It is not for me 

to enter into the reasoning of Sir 

hrancis's letter, btit I can Iwn'e no 

doubt that YOU will feel it to be voiir 
« • 

durv to give every assistance which 
may be re<iuircd of you, in aid of the 
Speakers warrant rather than in re- 
sibtance to it. 

(Signed) R. Uydeu.” 

We remained in tlie house t)f Sir 
Fianci*. until half-past two, When the 
whole family, except Sir,Francis, hav¬ 
ing letiicil to lest, I declined passing 
the remainder of the night there, from 
the ticcci.sit) 1 was under of making 
anangcmetits for the eiiwiiing day. At 
nine o’cioiknext inoriiing, Mr. She- 
liif Atkins and inyseif again proceed¬ 
ed to Piccatlily, where we found the 
niilitab' parading the front, and to 
some distance on each side of Sir F.’s 
house. 

Our arrival being notified to the 
commanding ()friccr,*lie informed us 
that he considcied himself as feting 
under the Orders of the magistrates j 
but t^at, for near two hours, not one 
of them had been present, although 
he had sent several times to Bow- 
stieet. i then apprised him of our 
authority, us sheiifi', and expressed 
luy desire that the military might be 
giadually removed from the front of 
Sir I rancis’s'hoiise 5 conceiving that, 
fioin the apparent disposition of the 
people, no distiiibance was to be ap¬ 
prehended: and that the presence of 
the military had a natural tendency to 
create a crowd, and, as*on similar oc¬ 
casions, very great irritation. 

1 informed the commanding officer 
that 1 momentarily expected a great 
number of constables, who had been 
summoned, and by whose aid I ex¬ 
pected to be able to preserve tlie peace 
without the interference of the mili¬ 
tary. The officer readil;^ complied 
with mv desire, and the military were 
gradually witfidmv^n. 

At three, .the Proclamation pre¬ 
scribed by the ftiot Act was read by 


Ay*. Birnie, one of the n^iigistrates $ 
and, abput an hour after, another 
magistrate wrote in large characters, 
on a piece of paper, a placard, con¬ 
taining the following ill-judged and 
offensive words,—“You are, all 
felons!" Which he said he should 
display upon his hat in the crowd.— 
Against this 1 remonstrated, and 
strongly recommended him not to do 
so, as such an exhibition couldscrve no 
other purpose than that of irritating 
and inflaming the people. 

Soon after the officer commanding 
the troops informed us, that he had 
received written orders from the ma¬ 
gistrates to act—1 instantly protested 
against his so doing, warning him of 
tire responsibility he would incur by 
such a measuIe, expressed my asto¬ 
nishment that the magistrates should 
have given such orders, wlicn one of 
tlicm liad, but a few minutes before, 
accuded to the propriety of my pr(»- 
]) 0 !ial, of going out, as soon as a notice 
could be printed, to attempt the dis¬ 
persion of the people ourselves. He 
requested me to see the magistrates, 
and conducted me and my brotht^' 
sheriff to their room. 

We were introduced to five magis¬ 
trates then at dinner. I expressed my 
surprise that they should have giv^n 
such orders; thathwas confident they 
)vere more likely to initafe than dis 
perse the people; that 1 would' en¬ 
gage, with the sole aid of such officers 
as were then in attendance, to tlear 
the streets; but that,at all events, llic 
more constitutional mode would be to 
try first the effect of the civil pow'cr, 
and if that failed, then, and then only, 
to call in aid the military. The propri¬ 
ety this plan was agreed to by three 
of the magistrates then present. Dur¬ 
ing the conversation, the field officer 
in waiting upon the Secretary of 
State, arrived, and said, ** that he 
was desired to say, fiom Mr. Ryder, 
that the Sheriff certainly bad the right 
of calling in the power of the county, 
but that the magistrates had also the 
right of acting." 

However, after many observations 
on both sides, the commanding officer, 
who had taken the wise precaution of 
receiving written orders from the ma¬ 
gistrates, (signed, 1 believe, by four of 
them), “to disperse the people, and 
not to allow any persou to pass vp or 
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4own the public road/* being some¬ 
what impatieut. and requiring his fi¬ 
nal orders, i said, (addressing myself 
to the xpagistrates), protest against 
this measure—you have taken the 
power out of my hands, and if any one 
shall be killed, you will be justly re¬ 
sponsible for all consequeneps, and I 
shall certainly think it my duty to in¬ 
dict the parties offending,’* 

We still remained at the Gloucester 
Coffee-house. About five o’clock, 
Mr.Colman, the serjeant-at-arms, was 
introduced. He produced the Speak¬ 
er’s warrant. Mr. Cater, of the she¬ 
riff's oflice, asked whether he intended 
to leave it with the sheriff? He an¬ 
swered in the negative, and said, 

that the object of his visit was to 
reqxiirc t!ie aid of the sheriff in its 
execution.” Mr. Cater directed a 
^oy of the warrant to be taken, and 
tneh asked Mr.Colman, ‘*in what 
manner he expected thesheriff should 
aid him; wbelhcr by breaking'into 
the house o,f,Sir Francis, or how other¬ 
wise f” He said, “ he did not know.” 
tie was tlien informed, ** that the she¬ 
riff had .considered the subject most 
fully, and that he craiccived the war¬ 
rant was not a legal autluji'ity to break 
open the outer door, and that he could 
not therefoie assist him in that way; 
but that he was icady to aid him in 
all other respects, with the sherilCs 
power and authority." 

Mr. Cater tlieu asked the serjeant- 
at-arms, “ whether he had taken legal 
advice?” fleanswered, “thathehad 
laid the case befoie the attorney-ge¬ 
neral, but bad not yet obtained his 
opinionand promised that he would 
furnish us with it immediately on re¬ 
ceiving it. We remained at theGiou- 
ce'»ter Coffee-house until near eleven, 
but did not hear from him. 

Returning into the city, my appre¬ 
hensions were reaiiseil. The people 
had been diiven from one end of Pic¬ 
cadilly Ui the other, ami there re 
tnainedin gieat numheis; and, fora 
considerable distance in the way, had 
Ibroken the lamps, notwithstanding the 
presence qf the military. 

On Monday morning, I relied on 
the attendance of lieailySOO consta¬ 
bles, a* well as that of many hundreds 
of the iuiiabitants, whovvcie ready to 
come foiward to preserve flic peace; 
aad 1 have uodoubt, that object would 


have been fully accomplished without 
the slightest aid from«the military. . 

lu my way to Piccadilly I met one 
of the under-sheritfs, (Mr. Forhea), 
who informed me that Sir Francis had 
been taken from his house that morn-' 
ing;t that the serjeant-at-arms and his 
deputy had called him (the undei^ 
sherilf) up at one o’clock, and com- 
municatea to him the opinion of the ' 
attorney-general (already before the 
public). He, at the same time, in* 
formed the serjeant it was the sheriff's 
intention to be at the Gloucester Cof¬ 
fee- house, attended by the civil power, 
for the purpose of prcserviiig the 
peace; that he (the under-sheriff) was 
confident the Speaker's warrant would 
meet with no interruption in its exc* 
cution: but whether the sheriffs would 
take upon themselves to enter by force 
the house of Sir Francis, was a cjues- 
tion for them to answer; but this ha 
would take upon himself to say, from 
his principal, Mr. Sheriff Atkins, that 
no molestation should be offered to 
the,serjeant in the execution of his 
duty, in the manner of effecting that 
execution"-:nor had he any doubt that 
Mr. Sheriff Wood would do all that 
was fit to be done; but that, not being 
his under sheriff, he from deference 
declined antieij^ating his opinion. 

Thus ended the duties of tlic sheriff 
on this important occasion. 

Mr. Roger O’Connok’sNarratiys* 

[TJ/h who was with Sir IF. 

B/ti'Jett v^hm hr wOS arrested, in con* 
sttjiicfice of some inhinnations kaoing 
^one abroad rejhdinf^ on his iofjaUy% 
4’C. has publishvd the foUoiomg nar~ 
ralivr, whLrt will bv read with greai 
interest, ] 

From a desire to make the paopje of 
ICngland accyiaimcd witli lieiaiM^of 
which i*'cy kn^ w worse than nothing, 
receiv iug as they do all theit accountu 
ihrougl ibc UK diuin of a description 
of pers.ms'in (he cou^tant habit of 
calumni iting that pcftiple; aiul fiom. 
a wish to give the'peojile of R fgland 
the means of forming a jiutgnnuu I'C- 
tween the govermiu'iit ol In'l-toi! 
(liming the iC'-idence ih'- * ' r l^ofdii 
Canulen ami ('oriiwalh./' <‘ud uu*. it 
cannot, espe .Uilv at :>e 

Ikoughl o;. auLi .e i i me tc lay befms. 
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I 

a jtttt, but prejudiced public, 4 faith¬ 
ful narrative, of those facts, which 
took place in my particular, com¬ 
mencing on .the e 7 tn of December, 
1706, and ending on the 8 th of May, 
1803, af space dr nearly seven years, 
during the whole of which tinve, a 
continued fire of persecution was kept 
tip at me. 

Connor Villc, the former place of 
my residence, is situated about four¬ 
teen miles from Bantry Bay, where a 
Trench fleet made its appearance on 
the S3d of December, 1796 . To op- 
pose a landing of the troops on board 
this fleet, about 5000 of the Irish 
Militia had advanced and occupied 
the villages about me.—For the man¬ 
ner in which my tenants, my friends, 
and myself, treated these men, I refer 
to the panegyrics in the Houses of 
Parliament in England and Ireland 
at the time. We cheered them in 
their disti ess, we administered to their 
wants, of which they had no ordinary 
share.—On the 27 th of December, 
about nine o'clock at night, such a 
hideous night as my remembrance 
cannot parallel, I was informed that 
my porter’s lodges were full of soldiers, 
in quest of (juarlers.—! went to them. 
They weid in a'sad plight. I found 
them to be two co/npanies of the 
Wexford Militia, with seven or eight 
officers. Day or night, rough or 
smooth, my countrymen were wel¬ 
come* to me. I had then a large 
house, well stored. 1 was in the midst 
•f plenty; full of happiness. £ 
brought all the men to my bouse. My 
mind has nb register of the time they 
remained with me, nor what 1 did for 
them. . My tenants were very good to 
those lyith them. My friends (that 
was the whole country far and wide) 
opened their doors to this native army; 
let them want for nothing; and even 
when the terror of invassoii had sub- 
iidcd,myienantsand myself presented 
the poorlellows witn the billet-money, 
to which we were entitled, to buy 
them shoes ancl stockings*.—[ did my 
utihost'to make the situation of the 
officers as comfortable as possible; 
and this I wilt say, that I received 
from all more thanks than were due, 
and experienced their gratitude for 
exceeding the obligation. 1 learned 
afterwards, that these officers (sti angers 
heretofore to me) bad been directed. 


bv some Agitators; to my house, in the 
expectation of iny not admitting them, 
which was the opinion also of all the 
officers in that army, 1 dare such 
of tlf^ as live at this dav, wifi ac- 
knowledge that they received a more 
hearty welcome at Connor Villc than 
at<hc house of Hie most “ ioyar man 
in Ireland; that is, the man that has 
the largest pension or most lucrative 
sinecure or post in the kingdom. 
Whilst this army was in their canton¬ 
ments in my neighbourhood, when 
the meu lost their muskets, bayonets, 
and ammunition, which frequently 
happened, they came to me; I had 
the things restored to them. The 
soldiers became attached to me. 

Long, indeed always, before these 
events, I had been an object of great 
jealousy and hatred ; I bad ever been 
in the habit of committing a crying 
sin in Ireland. I had borne myself so 
to all the people, that they were 
greatly attached to me. I had ap¬ 
pointed arbitrators in every parish, 
through an immense district, who de¬ 
cided all controversies; the occupa¬ 
tion of the petty-foggi ng lawyer was 
nearly gone; I curbed the vice of 
drunkenness; I prevented riots; idid 
all the good I could. It will not, 
therefore, surprise any person in the 
least conversant with the character dr 
complexion'of the ruling factions in 
Ireland, that 1 was an abomination to 
them; and when to these vices, in 
their eyes, the thanks of the poor sol¬ 
diers were ^uj^radded, my crimes 
were not to he endured, and I became 
an object of suspicion and distrust. 

In this state of things French 
force having long left the coast) a 
young man iiom my neighbourhood 
had gone in the beginning of March 
to see some friends of his at Bantry, 
where he w'as arrested for administeV- 
ing the oatli of Union. On being 
questioned, he acknowledged that he 
had received it from my siexoard, a lad 
liot more than 18 years of age, who 
was also arrested, and both were eon* 
veyed to the prison of Cork, where 
every meajis were used to extort con¬ 
fessions from them to implicate me. 
They declaied, however, that I was 
the last pel son to whom they would 
disclose any tiling of the kind. Their 
honesty and persistance in truth were 
called treason to their country and 
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attachment tome^ and a council wgs 
called together in Dublin, at which 
it was determined, that I toas very 
dangerous^ and a warrant was issued to 
arrest me on suspicion^ the Act of 
Habeas Corpus being, at that time, 
suspended,. The secret, however, was 
not well kept. Idisooveied the 
1 lay down in iny own ho’.i*ie tlie night 
on which I knew that an attempt was 
to be made to seize on me by a large 
detachment of horse, (attended by 
Lords, Espuires, and Oenerais, and 
their staff); and before they had 
marched half a mile from,their quar¬ 
ters, 1 w'as (at a distant of 1$ miles) 
apprized of their having set out. They 
made their search for me and a con¬ 
siderable depot of arms, which they 
were informed were secreted in the 
iofts and cellars of ray house : neither 
were tliere, and they niarchcd back. 
The next day I wrote to the judge, 
who was then holding the assiza at 
C^ork, saying, that “ if he would give 
jne assurance of a tiual theu^ for any 
thing that could be alledged against 
me, I would go to him, otherwise I 
would not surrender.” As he was not 
authori.^ed to give me the assurance I 
demanded, and as I prefened the 
libel ty of the common air and the use 
my own limbs, to unlimited im¬ 
prisonment, 1 stood out till the latter 
end of April, when finding my health 
somewhat hurt from the manner of 
my living, paiticularly frpm damp, I 
left home and came to England on 
the 27th of April, where 1 remained 
till the middle of June, when I re¬ 
ceived advice from home, that several 
of my tenants, jmd others of the poor 
people to the amount of fifty-one, had 
oeen flung into prison, and that two 
unhappy nien had been induced to 
swear against them. The same packet 
alsQ contained a Proclamation that 
had been issued by Lord Camden on 
the r7th of May before, inviting every 
person to come in and surrender, and 
give security for the peace, on an as¬ 
surance of 6eing no further questionei. 
Very happy at the opportunity this 
proclamation afforded me, to develope 
the conspiracy against the people in 
prison, and to aid them in their de- 
fct)c«t I returned to Ireland, surren¬ 
dered myself at Mallow to Lord Kiii- 
•ale and Sir James Cotton, on the 
faith of the proclamation \ performed 
Universal Mag. Vol. XIII. 


the terms required of me, which 
to give bail to be of the peace foe 
seven years, of all which T apprized 
J^ord Camden and bis secretary, and 
Mr. Pelham, now Lord Chichester^ 
the 18th of J nne. 

Vrbm Mallow I went home on thtt 
5'i]\ of July; and, on the 14th,'wa» 
arrested hy Brigadier-General Sir 
Eyie Cootc, at his camp, vkither 
had invited me. Before he detained 
me, he looked for greater certainty 
into his orderly book, and there 
found, as he said, an order dated the 
1st of July to arrest me. On his hav¬ 
ing done so, he was at a loss what to 
do with me, and attended me to Ban- 
don, where I was to remain* till he 
heard from Dublin, On the 3d day 
of iny stay in Bandon, 1 received a 
letter from Mr. Pelham, dated in 
Dublin the same day L was arrested 
at the camp near Bandon, ISO xnilei 
from town, saying, that Lord Camdea 
wished much to see me in Dublin* 
and that, if 1 would comply, 1 might 
depend upon my person being per¬ 
fectly safe from arrest; and that I 
should be permitted to return homo 
immediately- This letter I commu¬ 
nicated to Mr. Coote» who said, that 
as government did not know of my 
arrest at thetiuic^Mr, Pelham wrote* 
he could not let me go till he received 
an answer from Dunlin to his letter* 
apprizing the government of my-b^ing 
in custody. Ju a few days he received 
his orders, which were to send a mili- 
otficer to attend me; and Captaia 
Roche and I set out for Dublin.—Tho 
captain had ^ sword, and he bad on a 
sash and gorget. There is a high hill 
between Bandon and Cork; we alight¬ 
ed from our carriage; it is a place of 
rendezvous; some 20 or 30 carrier^ 
were assembled here; they had not 
seen me since my return, from En^ 
land. Captaiiv Roche first saw bil 
danger; his sword could noUdefoud 
him; his sash and gorget coilld mot 
protect him. perceived the work* 
ings of his mind; a look of kindncM 
from me to him would save his life; 
I superadded a word of esteem. Capt* 
Roche was not molested. We arrived 
in Cork that evening, where we halted 
for the night. A man of die city got 
access to me. Cork is the place of mf 
nativity; i have friends there; wotttA 
that every man eonld tay the laaig 
$ I 
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where he it best 1cno«^ I T discovered aed wrote to Mr. Coote that I was not 
that fl was Intended to offer violence- to be molested aaain. I returned 
to Captain Roche; I prevented it. home, and in the Deginnin)!^ of Sep* 
jr took him in safety io teniber, { went to the assizes of Cork 

On our way we called at the camp for the purpose of defending my 
at Ardfiunan, where the Wexford tenants ajjainst the conspiracy before- 
Militia lay All the officers requested mentioned. I sent them all to their 
Captain Roche to tell Lord Cam- liomcs, and prosecuted the witnesses, 
den the services I rendered them, and •who were both transported for perjury 
the thanks they owed me. Wc ar- to Botany Bay> 
rived in Dublin, and saw Lord Chi- 

thester, who liberated me from arrest, [To be concluded in our next.} 
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' aieoroROSKiKE. 

A SHORT time ago. Mr. Whit¬ 
bread opened a school on Mr. 
Lancaster's plan at Shefford, tor the 
benefit of his neighbourhood. His 
master was trained by Mr Lancaster, 
at the Royal Free School, Southwark. 
This school proving useful, together 
with that established by the Duke of 
Bedford, at Woburn, has given rise 
to several others. 

The Marquis of Bute has established 
a school on a "liberal principle at 
Luton; and Mr. Wiltshire has insti¬ 
tuted another at Ilitchen, so that it 
js very probable, all the poor of Bed¬ 
fordshire will speedily be in a very 
happy train of insftutrtion: a school 
also It, likely to be soon opened at 
Newport Pagnell. These schools are 
intended to embrace the whole popu¬ 
lation not provided for in existing 
charities. 

A school has been established at 
Fenny Stratford, on Mr. Lancaster’s 
plan, and is attended with good suc¬ 
cess. A few benevolent and active 
individuals with whom it originated, 
are now the happy means of extending 
the blessings of education to all the 
pr>or children of the vicinity, after* 
erecting a public schoobroom for that 
purpose. * 

* ESSEX. 

Dkd.} In the 40th year of her age, 
the day after her being ^lelivcred of a 
son, who liveti but a few bolips, Mrs, 
Flower, wife of Mr. Benjamin Flower, 
printer, at Harlow, and eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. John Gould, of Dodbrook, 
Devonshire.' She* had been 111 about 
a week, of a pleuritic fever,,but was 
nor thought to be in danger till within 
thirty hours of her death. Those who 
the ptoaiure of 'her acquaintance 


will cordially unite in prenouncing 
her one of the most cltarming, ami¬ 
able, and accomplished of her sex, 
possessed of an excellent well culti¬ 
vated understanding, and the best 
qualities of tlie heart, together with 
the faith and virtue of the real Chris¬ 
tian. The luxury of her life was 
doing good to others, and imparting 
comfort and happiness to all within 
her reach, by every means in her 
power. Her closing scene was distin¬ 
guished by that calmness, dignity, 
and confidence becoming the sincere 
believer in the gospel of Christ, and 
afforded a.n illustrious confirmation of 
the truth uttered by the expiring 
Addison, “ See in what peace a 
Christian can die.” She has left a 
disconsolate husband, and two daugh-^ 
ters, the one five, the other sevea 
years old. 

May 3d, at Colchester, in tlie 8gfh 
year of her age, Mrs. Thompson, re¬ 
lict of the late William Thompson, 
of Mile-end near Colchester, who was 
a grandson of the rector of Kcttle- 
barston, Suffolk, of the Thompsons 
pear Kendal, Westmorland. Mrs. 
Thompson was the daughter of Samuei 
Halls, Esq. of Colchester, in the pro¬ 
fession of the law, who died there in 
1725, and mother of Mr. Lawrence, 
the agricultural writer. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The gaieties of Cheltenham have 
been unusual during the present sea¬ 
son, and the place is becoming a 
winter as well as summer resort. The 
buildings, which a year or two ago 
were supposed to be rising too fast/ 
are now proceeding to an iucalculable 
extent, and the demand for houses 
seems to increase. The great variety^ 
and of late» profusion of tlie waters; 
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the improved state of the roads; the 
formation “of new ones, in various 
directions; theaddition>)f rail-roads; 
and, above all, a degree of public 
taste and spirit that seems to influence 
the persons principally holding pro¬ 
perty there, indicate a still greater ex¬ 
tension of the inrtiience and impor¬ 
tance of that beautiful vicinity. A 
newspaper, too, has lately been esta¬ 
blished here under the title of the 
Cheltenliam Chronicle. 

KENT. 

The Royal Naval Asylum,at Giecn- 
wich, will he finished in the c<)urse of 
the present year; the hac*k front to¬ 
wards Greenwich Park is nearly coin- 
pleted, and has a beautiful appear¬ 
ance. The extent has been r'anied 
much further than it was at (irst juo- 
posed; and when finished, wi!l havea 
very fine effect, particiilaiIv fioin the 
park. It is in contemplation, l)esi^dcs 
other improvements, Xo build all 
offices ana houses for the civil officers 
outside tlic walls, eastward of the hos¬ 
pital, in order to admit a greater num¬ 
ber of seamen on the establisliment. 

LANCASinUE. 

Died.] At Oldham, Mr. Thomas 
Henshaw, late in the firm of (Icnshaw, 
Barkers, and Hadflcld, hal inanufic- 
tiirers. He has willed 50,0ool. to Mr, 
John Atkinson, a hat-manufacturer, 
fno relation); SfO,OtM>I. to the trustees 
of the Blind Hospital at Jdverpool; 
^),000l. for the founding of a charity 
school on the plan ofClirist’s Iluspitaf; 
many legacies to his relations anil 
friends from 200l. to SOOOl. each, in 
all about IS.^.OOOl. - The trustees of 
^hc two charities arc residuary lega¬ 
tees, and wilt be entitled to many 
thousand pounds more, as his property 
is supposed to amount to iGo or 
180,0001. 

NORFOLK. 

Mr. Joseph Lancaster has been lec¬ 
turing through nearly the whole of 
this county, at Swaffhain. Dereham, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Loddon, Oiss, 
jpc. He was generally leceived with 
tnc highest degree of public liberalitj^ 
gnd approbation. He lectured in the 
theatre, Yarmouth, to a thousand f)er- 
sona; and in the theatre royal, Nor¬ 
wich, to two ttiousand persons; and 
in the theatre, Bungay, to three hun¬ 
dred, A tchooi jn conseqvieDcc, to 
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be established at Norwich for A 
house has been taken; and near ode 
thousand boys ascertained to be det^ 
titute of any instruction whateveri 
exclusive of about five hundred, partlf 
receiving education in charity tenooitk 
and partly taught in Sunday schooli; 
where, from the shortness of titne^ 
thev can make but little pi ogress. 

The fire insurance office, esta¬ 
blished at Norwich, in 1797, has been 
so extremely prosperous as to have 
euiihled its directors lately to return 
d(d. per cent, on the premiums de¬ 
posited. Witiiin the last twelve 
months, five thousand new members 
had been admitted, whose aggregate 
iufiuianccs amounted to nearly ibue 
millions stcriing. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

A self-acting plane, of a highly in* 
genious construction, for tlie purpose 
of tx'uveviuy: coals from Bewick 
Main colliery to the Tyne, was lately 
put in motion. It was constructed 
by Samuel (’ooke, Esq. one of the 
owneiK of that colliery. The length 
of the rope on itiis plane is ),600 
yards; and it is made to convey ao 
waggons of coals (each waggon con¬ 
tains cwt.) at tlie astonishing speed 
of iO miles in the hour. 

somSkSetshike. 

A dfcadful nxutality has lately oc- 
curied in the family of Captaiu C. of 
tlie East Budlcigh Regiment of iA>Cai 
Militia. An affectionate anxiety to¬ 
ward a ncphc.w, who was seized with a 
fever, at a hoaut y ^-school, near his 
residence, induceo l-apt.C.to remove 
him to his own house; but the efibrts 
of medical care were unavailing, and 
he fella victim to the disorder. Tlws 
infection remaining in the house, 
Oapt. C.’s eldest daughter, a most cjb- 
ceJicnt and accomplished yoking lady, 
about 22 years of age, soon fell a sacri¬ 
fice to ilsmalignity. Another daufb- 
ter, 18 years of age, had Scarcely 
followed her sister to the grave, before 
she lierscif became a coipse through 
the same fever. hitelUfeence, at this 
unhappy juncture, aEo I’eached the 
wretched parents, announcing the 
death of a ton of l6 years r)f age, in 
the East indies; and confirming a 
prior account of the shipwreck of 
another son, (their eldest) jn the Bay 
of Bengal; and that this cup of Wo« 
should want nothing of its bitternm, 
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it was the will of Providence tl^at ano¬ 
ther daughter, a lovely girl of 7 years 
of i^e, should be seized with illness 
on Good Friday, soon after leaving 
church, where she had been in appa¬ 
rent health; and on Saturday »igb(, 
her short and innocent career of lit'e 
was also terminated!! These anpailing 
events have all transpiied within the 
last two months. 

SUFFOLK. 

At Bury, St. Edmunds, Mr. Lan* 
caster recently delivered two lectures, 
in the Guildhall. Both were very 
jespeclahiv attended. After the se¬ 
cond locture a propositio*i was made 
for the establishmenr of a school, ip 
that town and t^ratefully received bv 
the company assembled. The clergy 
of the town, and the company asseni- 
blc<h uiianimoijslv called Thomas 
Clarkson, Esq. the philanthropic ad¬ 
vocate for the abolition of the slave 
trade, to the chair. As the organ of 
that assembly* he put and passed se¬ 
veral resolutions foi the cstablislnncnt 
of schools there, (HI the loyal Lan¬ 
castrian system of education. There 
is to be a school for boys and another 
for girls, at Bury. 

On the Sd of April last, Mr. Lan¬ 
caster lectured in^thc Town-hall of 
Ipswich to which place he came by 
invitation. At Ipswich, as at Bury, 
the audience was numerous and re- 
sp^table, and Mr. Lancaster's lecture 
was received with the most marked 
attention. The c lergy of the place, 
seconded bv the ilssenters, called the 
chief magistra-e to the chair; and 
with the most cordial good will, men 
of all professions and paities were 
seen to unite in prom<;ting the esta¬ 
blishment of schools thete. Sul)- 
scriptiuns were begun, and a rom- 
juittee formed for the purpose of 
carrying the plan in/o eflert for boys 
and girls. 
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A YORKSHIRE. 

The frequent distresses which hap¬ 
pen to navigation off the coast of 
Holderness, and particularly near the 
nif’Uth of the Humber, and the total 
shipwrecks which too offen ensue, 
have induced Mr. Constable to at¬ 
tempt The establishing of a life-boat 
at the Hpurn. Towards this end, be 
has obtained the shell of the building 
lately used as barracks for the officer 
and soldiers, stationed there before 
the baftcoies were dismantled. This 
building Mr. Constable proposes to 
fit up ft>r the residence of the master 
of the boat, with a suitable apartment 
for receiving and lodging the sailors 
who may be brought on shore. He 
will also ptovide and fit up all neces¬ 
sary o'!*^-bui!dings for this establish- 
mept, including staiding for any horses 
]jccess4iY to keep there, and will also 
erert a new and suitable building for 
the* life boat and her carriage, as soon 
as he is informed of the dimensions- 
necessaiy for the purpose. Mr. Coij- 
fifabie will further engage twelve able 
men, to be always ready, as a boat’s 
crew, and provide the means of a live¬ 
lihood for the master of the boat; and 
if any assistant, as a mate, be thought 
necessary, provision may be made for 
him also. Mr, Constable having no 
immediate inteicst in shipping, or 
mercantile concerns, and being in¬ 
fluenced solely by motives of hu¬ 
manity, it must be admitted that the 
expense he thus engages to sn.stain, 
and the efforts he has made, and pro¬ 
poses to continue, for th.e mainte¬ 
nance of this establishment, are ample 
on his part. For the rest, he looks to 
the commercial and shipping interests 
at Hull. W hen the wealth and num¬ 
ber of persons to !)e interesied in ibis 
undertaking me the ex¬ 

pense of the boat.. .d camage serir.' 
to be a very trifling object. 


ALPHABJiiTlCAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 

• April 25, to May 22, ISIO, inclusive. 
l^ExtrpeUdfrom the London are between Parent/mes 

A UGKLL J. and Frankum W. Read- friars, me.xbant, (Palmer and Co. Copthall- 
ing, woollen-drapers, (Eyre, GrayV court;. Adam C Crowu-sjreet, Finstxiry, 
Inn). Austin J. B-. Tower llpyal, and merchant, (Gale and Co Bedford-streei). 
Bear-8ireet,lfeice8ter-field8,druggU^,i(Mat- Buxion J. Derby, mercer, (Kinderiey 
thews apd Co. Castle-street). Arnold W. and Co. Gray's-lnri). Baker J.Sheptott- 
Cranboum-passage, linen-diaper, (Tilson, Mallet, innkeeper, (Shephard and Cn. 
Chatham-place). Atkinson W, Austin- Rodford-rov). Bush W. Ashwipk, dealer 
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(BatchHor and Co. SerjcanlVInn). Best 
E. jut*. Birmingham, merchant, (Swam 
and Co. Old Jewry). 

Canniford W. George-stnet, Oxford- 
street, baker, (Pownall, Sta]>lc lim). Col¬ 
lett T. Uxbridgq, grocer, (Gale and Co. 
Bedford-street). Crankshaw T. C'harltoii- 
streei, painter, (Morgan, Bedford-rnw). 
Court C. Cambridge-row, Hackney-road, 
merchant, (Dodd, Billiter-lano). Christie 
1> Hradfield, B rk^, phopkeepur, (Holmes, 
Great James street). Child,K. Morpeth, 
skinner, ( Woriham, Castle-street). Clay- 
ion T. Bollington, victuajicr, (Wriglit ainl 
Co Paper-buddings). Cohen A. Man- 
chesbT, ineichant, (EUi&, Ch.uicery-lane). 
Chuntli* r Harford, Chester, banker, 
fi.cigh and C’o New L’lridge-sticet). Chi- 
nery J Great Maiy-la-b(,iiiie-sirect, grocer, 
'(Wetiig, Duke-stp'et) Cooper K. Hen- 
dofij car(fenier, (Patten, Cross-street). Col- 
tv ill C. Leice^ter-squaie, cabinet maker, 
(WiUiums, Cursitor-street), 

Davi<' S. Cyme Regis, Dorset, vintnei, 
(Swale and Co Staple Inn). Uuckwoitli 

PaiboM, Canca^tcr, victualler, (Windljj, 
Johnstrett', Dennison W. Wimer- 
bouine .St oplcton, Dorset, butcbei, (Rus¬ 
sell, l^jeuniinstci, Dorset). D>sori R. G. 
Ho-eiiiury lane, victualler, (Wlniton, 
f^reat Von Dnouiik W. P. M 

Grifliih i*’ a id Donovan J. Well-st.'-eet, 
VVeKclwS<‘ sqnuie, n.anidaciurcrs of patent 
oflj), (Seynjoui and Co Maigaret-slrcet). 
Dougla^ VV. ,cheesemonger,(Parton, 
W.ilorot k) Day J. Commercial-road, 
, (Day and Co Lime-street), 
)Uv D Old-street, victualler, (Parne'l 
a id Co. CUuirh-itreet). Davenport J. 
V 'ch/*-\vard 'lavern, Graccduirch sfreer, 
«. Miei, (Parton, Walbrook). Dye J. 

Inn-l.inc, victualler,(Hackett, Bear- 
btnde: l.ino). Devey R. Stourbridge, up- 
h<;i-.tej er 

Fxeles II. Beverley, Yoik, comfactor, 
(Hall, Beverley) Edwards S Maik-lune, 
iijerch.nii, (Palmer and Co Co;dhall-court). 

Fenwick G. Mar^-la-bonne, viteriiiary- 
“urgc^ ni, (Ward, (. ook’s-couit) Fewjier 
J. JuverjJOkd, Joiner, (Bl.ickplork, I.ondon). 
Foster W. Great Grimsby, merchant, 
(^'irey, Gray’s- liin-stjuare). 

Greaves King^um-upon-ilull, irtm- 
tfionger, (h'liis, Chiiiicery-lanc). Gribbic 
N. Crosccmt-piace, dealer and chapman, 
( vValker, (dd Jewry) Goudan J. South- 
'tre*’l, \V«5'.f square, victualler, (Lucah, 
Webbcr-slreclGoodall T. Philjiot-lane, 
merchant, (Palmer and Co Copthail-couri). 
Green B. Aiskew, Uedale, York, caiile 
jobber, (Lodington arjd Co. Sacondaries’- 
uflBce, Temple). Gee W. Hampstead 
road, stone-mason, (Warraud i>nd Co* 
Castle-^ourt). 


Hoyland C. Warrington, Lancaster, 
sJruggist, (Blackstock, ^London). Hallen 
W Wolverhampton, woollen-yarn-manu¬ 
facturer, (Jchson, Wolverhampton). Hut¬ 
chinson J. LambVconduit-frtreet, tea- 
dealer, (Keene, Furnivars-Imi). *' Hobson 
E. Beverley, dealer and chapwoman, 
(Campbt^' ’UcveiU'v). Harrison T. Ca- 
inornile-streei, stationer, (Evitt and Co. 
Haydon-sqviare). Hunt E.BiistoI, butcher, 
(Jamei, and Co. New-Iiin). Ilatloy T. 
Woodstock, h-.tter, (Btcasdalc and Co. 
New'Iiui, London). Heicluu J Yoik- 
street, tailor, (Duncombe, Lyou%-l*m). 
HatfiLdd J. Eccic'., cotton-mauufaciuriir, 
(Willis and Co. Warnford court). 

Johnson W and Browne, N. Fish-street- 
hill, gso'xr'', (SJwaiiu' and (*o <>Id Jtwry). 
Jafk ‘ Mill-s'reoi, Hanovcr-stiuare, 
china and glas',-.s(ilk‘r, (Dixon, and Co. 
Paternoster-row). 

Kenrick J. King-street, Soho, mon'^y- 
bcrivencr, (Hanson. Dorse(-.stieet). Kirk 
U. Daitibid, Kent, victnaller, (Ware, 
Blackn.aii siroct). KautTiiuui C. I!. New 
Londou-btre't, merchant, (Daltley, Mar. 
tiiPs-lane). . Kay T. Birmingham, fanor, 
(Webb and Co. Birndjtgham). i'.lugh G. 
t oveiitry-street, tailor, (Jmies and C’o. 
Covent-gaidcn Chnreh-yr-jrd). 

Lee G. Sunninghill, builder, (T.iylor, 
I'ielcl-court). Limurick T. Uawko»-bury, 
linen-drajjer, (Price and Co. Old Building'?, 
Lincoln's lim). Lenvarc U. Nine Fim*, 
Surrey, brewer, (Glutton, St Thomis sti.). 
Lyon J. Richmond, s^dler, (Putt, SiapK'- 
Inn). Leach ivi Preston, dealt r in earilien- 
war*', (llnrd, Kings Bench-WaM.s). 

Monrow .1. W. Gosju.r:, poik butcher, 
(lilea-*d;da and Co. New-lnn;. M.uJu* J 
T<Jtienhain court-road, audio,!.', i, (VN'ar- 
rand and Co. Casile-court, Budge low) 
MiichiH W. Tmnwecl-lano, s 
(OsbaldesloM, Litde Towur-stioci) .Morns 
U. Lyng, StMner'«et, dealei in c.u.K*, (iMil 
leitand(^> Middle Temjih* Uii’ ) Muhoi y 
D.Tottenham-cuurt r<)adp’ictUidlar,( VVhi:- 
ton, (Jr at' James s rcc'). Matthews J^ 
HciifoMl, inCidiiiaij. (Bond and ( o. Sce- 
thing'lane). Manliew A. SI. disbuiv, 
ironmonger, (Sweet and Co. KiiipS Bench- 
Walks). Martin J(. Giavesciid, curf.cnn r^ 
(Ware, Blackman-streot). Mjcduft L. 
Cliurch-s’reet, scrivener, (Bcckeft, C!e- 
mentVlnn) 

Neve G. 1^. Ipwich, linen draper, ( Fle?.- 
ney. Chancer) lane). NiJftm R. Sander 
budi, Cuiiiberlitud, horse-dealer, (Uirkcjt, 
Bond-court) Neuman R Oxford stixot, 
Unen-diaper,(Tucker, Bar(lettVbiiiIdiugs). 
Nicholls J. Gray’a-lnn, scrivener, (Tyrrci 
and Co. GuildhaU). 

Oram J. High-street^ Southwark, clieese- 
monger,(WlUeti aad Co. Finsbury'S<iuar«t), 
Owea D. Hed*Baak and Heley, Lancastori 
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chemist, (Battye, Chancery-lane), Oakley 
W. Church-street, Horsley-down, woof- 
stapler^ (Harrows and Co. Basinghall-str). 

reaCf»rk G. Skinner-^trect, Bishopsgate, 
baket, ^Heanraln, Union siicet). Pratt C. 
Lpng-acr ,nioney-sciivener,(Popkin,Dean- 
street) Parry T. S. Charlotte sir., moncy- 
scrivener, (Dixon, Na^-.au-strcety.' PayneJ. 
■West-f']iiare, army-contractor, (Giegson 
and Co Angel-couft). Pook W.junior, 
Wick and Ab'-on, Gloucester, paper-maker, 
(Sweet and Co King's Kench-Walks). Pol¬ 
lard J Elland, York, woolstapler, (Swale 
and Co Staj Ir-lnn). PcglarS Newnham, 
t^louce«.*or, linen-draper, (Chilton, Ex- 
chec;ui‘i-' ;ffice). 

Roeve R ai d Jone^ W. D. Vere-street, 
rs, (Goode, llowland-str ) Rooke 
T Hrngr»>, H(»rtr« rd, farmer, (Green, jun. 
(iiiiT-r Inn) UaittJ Dar inou h-strect, 
vifiualler, (’rha<kray) HoUnson W. 
Little Ba nhurst, butcher, (Smart and Co. 
teraple-hui). Huberts J. Welfor’, laker, 
(H'jusfivld, BoiiveiieVreot). RoidT H M. 
Red Lioii-strect, shoe-maker, (Druce, 
Billiter-square). hu^htoit J. Manchester, 
coiton-doalrr, (EMis, i.hanccry-lane). Rem- 
Ing'oii J. Si Ives, Huntingdon, liquor- 
niorchatit, (Alexander, New-squarc). Reah 
W Suj il Hand, Icjtlier cutter,(Blackiston, 
Symor.d’s Inn) Ueid J Friih-str., grocer, 
(iJfghir.ore, Ely place). 

S n’pson R. Great Bell-alley, merchant, 
(An t.ce ahd Co King's Bench). Stee- 
renson T. Snowsfields, Bermondsey, wonl- 
stai b-r, (Sherwood^ Canterbury-square), 
Sil\cr!ook W. Newport, Isle of Wight, 
cabinet-maker, (Griffiths, Newport). Sto¬ 
rey R. ClemeniVlane, tailor, (Bartlett, 
Lawrence Ponntney-lane ) Sherwood M. 
Knottlnglcy, York, hardwarewoman, and 
Sherwood P. of the same place, hardware- 
man, (WrightandCo.Temple). Stork J. 
jun. Kingmon-upon-Hull, grocer, (Ed- 
inunds and Co. Exchecquer Office of Pleas, 
Liiicoln's-lnn). Sayer J. Sherston, Witts, 


linen-draper, (Sweet and Co. King'a- 
bench-walks). Smith R. Livcrpqol, up¬ 
holsterer, (Plumbe, Lord-street, Ll’^fpool). 
Sweeting J. Old Bond-street, tailor,(Bom- 
dilloH and Co. Little Friday-street). Sto¬ 
rey J. and R, St. Margaret's-iiill, hium- 
drapers, (Parton, Walbrook). 

Taylor W. Clifton, innkeeper, (Ellis. 
Chancery-lanc) Turner P MarketRaisin, 
Lincoln, grocer, (Rosser and Co. BarletlV 
buildiiigs). TUI W. White Lion-slreet, 
merchant, (Bourdillon and Co. Little Fri^ 
day-street). Tyndale J. Circns-strcet, St. 
Mary-la-bonnc, commision-broker, (.1. and 
VV. Richardson, New-Inn) Tooke 1. and 
Todd A. Strand, and of Brighton, wine- 
merchants, (Wadcson and Co. Austin- 
friars). Tomkins S Worcester, flax- 
dresser, (Williams, Qnality-court-cham- 
bers). Tebbutt;!. Nottingham, dealer and 
chapman,' (Macdougall and Co Lincoln's- 
Inn New-square). Toop E Bath-square, 
Portsmouth, sail-maker,(Ware, Blackman- 
street). 

VeichtnerJ. F. Angel-court, Throgmot- 
\on-strcet, meichant, (Abbot, Old Broad 
street). 

Williams W. West Smilhfield, cutler, 
(Sydd.ill, Aldersgate-street). Whyte N. 
and Graham A. Birmingham, muslin- 
dealers, (Blackstock, Loudon). Wharton 
C. Northwich, liquor-merchant, (Leigh 
and Co New Bridge-street). WellingsT. 
Church-lane, Whitechapel, painter, (Fii-* 
lingham. Union-street). Walhs J. C 
White-HOrse-yard, Coleman-strcet, farrier, 
^Swain and Co. Old Jewry). Watkins T. 
Plymouth'dock, tavern keeper, (Williams 
and Co. Princcs-street, Bedford-row). 
Woodward W. Fore-street, carpenter, 
(T. T. Taylor, Fore-street). Williams 'i*. 
Denbigh, draper,(Cbetshyre and Co. Man- 
Chester)* Wood J. White Cross-street, 
victualler, (Whitton, Great James-street). 

Youdan J. South-street, West-square, 
victualler, (Lucas, Webber-street). 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES. &c. &c. 


Grand Junction Canal, S85/. per share, 
Wilts And Berks ditto, 6lL ditto. 

Kennet and.Avon ditto, 47/. 10#. ditto. 
Huddersfield ditto, 41/. datto 
Lancaster ditm, 27/. ditto. 

Grand Surrey ditto, 76/.,ditto. 

Croydon ditto, 47/ ditto 

Globe Fire and Life Insurance, 130/. ditto 

Albion ditto, 60/. ditto 

Imperial Fire Insurance, 80/. ditto 

Ruck Life Assurance, 2U. per share prem 

London Dock, .131/. per cent. 


May 21, 1810. 
West'lndla ditto, 175/. ditto. 

East India ditto, 134/. ditto. ^ 

Commercial ditto, 92/. per share prem. ' 
East London Water Works, 231/. per sh 
West Middlesex ditto, 210/.ditto 
South London, ditto, 132/. ditto. 

Kent ditto, 37/. per share prem. 
Commerciallio.id, 40/. pbr cjiit pttm. 
Dover Street, ditto 9/. ditto. 

Strand Bndge, 4/. per share discount. 
Vauxhall ditto, 2/. ditto. 


WoLfC and Co. Dock^ Sc Stnk Brokers 



AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 

T he late unpromising appearances, among the wheats in particular, hate bdm 
entirdy removed hy the subsequent succession of fine weather If any thing 
can check the fruitfulness of the ensuing harvest, it must be owing to the lotoneu of 
putting in the seed retarded by the rains and the long ^tate of unfavourable weather, 
which continued till the beginning of May. The low^ districts in parricular fylt ^eae 
effectsof the wet. Vegetation in general has for some weeks past worn a most pro- 
nusing appearance ; but the season having become fine and warm, it is expected that 
Ike Hourishing state of the green crops will tend to reduce the high price of mutton 
and Iamb, At present there is plenty of gra^s and feed. A deficiency of the suppliet 
of grain from I lollantl, Ac, has been very happily removed by the seasonable supply of 
upwards of '^0,000 quarters from foreign markets The price of hay has lateiy riien 
in the London maikcts : hay has fetched from 51. 10s. to 71.; straw SI. to 31. 14s. 

Price of meat in . Smithfield'MarketBeef, 4s. to 5s, 4d. ;-»Mutton, Ss. 8 d. to 
^ 4 d Veal, 4s. 4d. to 6 s. 5 —Pork, Gs. Od. to 7s. Od.—Lamb, 3s. 4d. to 78.4d. 

Middlesexj May 25. ' " ' -■ ■ ■ 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

By theWinchesterQuartcrof 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of UOlbs. 
Averdupois, from theUelurns received in the Week ended May 19 , I810, 


INLAKD COUNTIES. 


Middsx. 

Suirey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

Huntin. 

Northa 

Kudaml 

l^eicest 

oitmg. 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Herefor 

Wor'st. 

Warwic 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Moutgo. 

.Radnor. 


Wheat 
s. d 
liO 
121 
99 
101 

107 
112 

108 
102 
108 
95 

112 
126 
121 
116 
121 
no 

115 
113 
112 
420 
118 
125 


Uyo 


2 

4 

9 
10 
10 

4 
0 

5 
0 
4 

11 

4 
2 

5 
1 
0 

10 
8 

6 
0 
4 
6 


s 

.il 

;»3 

58 

04 


<) 

0 

0 

0 


71 

6 

62 

1 

01 

0 


82 

5 

60 

8 

56 

10 





86 

1 

. 4 


. 


Barley 
*; d 
/JO 

40 

41 
4 1 

42 

44 

45 

44 

45 

40 
49 
TjO 

57 
54 
51 
38 

41 
40 
54 
.56 

58 


Oal*^ 


!». 

o2 

35 

30 

28 

26 

23 

25 

27 

28 
30 
33 
3a 
35 
37 
35 
.36 
a3 
32 
.32 
28 
29 
32 


1 

4 

4 

8 

0 

8 

5 

9 

0 , 

6 
7 
/ 

0 : 

1 

10' 

A 

7 

O' 

6 

10 
10 


Average of England and IVales 
Wheal llOs Id ; Rye 6ls 9d.; Barley 
48s. 4d ; Oats 2Ss 5d.; Beans 
»liS 14.; Pease 55s Gd ; Oatmea 
Hi. 6 d. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 

I Wheat! Rye 


• ■ ■ • 


• • 


Es^ex •«• 

Kent ... 
Sus-ex . 
Suffolk . 
Cambridge 
Norfolk •••••• 

Luiculr\ . 

York . 

Durham. 

Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmorland 
Lancaster • 
Chester •.. 

Flint . 

Denbigh 
Anglesea ...... 

Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan .. • • 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen.... 

Glamorgan ... 
Gloqcesier •. • 

Somerset. 

Monmouth ... 

Devon . 

Coruvi(aU .... 

i>orset . 

Hants 


• • •. 


• • • 


. • • • 


no 

103 

103 

105 

no 

109 

103 

94 

98 

86 

102 

108 

106 
102 
112 
113 


b 

0 


0 

♦ 

3 

(j 

9 

10 

4 

2 

0 

0 

? 

0 

5 


98 8 
93 
97 
92 
109 
118 
126 11 
128 
126 11 
119 
112 
116 
114 


s. 

43 

58 


d. 

6 

0 


Barley 

8. d 


»3 



53 4 

58 2 
61 0 

61 4 
6P 0 
68 0 



















Data. 
8. d. 


41 

2 

32 

4 

41 

0 

30 

3 

45 

0 

30 

6 

41 

4 

27 

4 

35 

5 

21 

1 

36 

9 

25 

4 

40 

5 

£2 

0 

39 

9 

24 

2 

37 

7 

30 

f 

44 

0 

29 

0 

51 

8 

31 

.0 

54 

4 

30 

10 

53 

7 

29 

3 



37 

1 

67 

o 

i 

W 1 

64 

0129 

If* 


I 


/i 

48 

0 

25 

8 

52 

0 

24 

4 

40 

0 

18 

2 

43 

9 

17 

8 

56 

2 

18 

4 

58 

8 

29 

10 

46 

5 



61 

8 

26 

9 

56 

4 



50 

10 

29 

b 

30 

3 

2J 

4 

51 

4 

34 

0 

47 

8|32 

u 

• 





BILL of MORTALITY, from APRIL 25, to MAY 22 , 1810. 


• CHRISTENED. 

1M3 

Femah»s 7/0 y 


BURIED. 

In? \ 

Femt^les 704 \ 


PeckI.oaf. 5s 2d. 5.,2d. 5s .3d 5? Cd 
Sj^t, 20s. perbuihel, 41 P«‘* R* 
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“ We shall never envy the honours whith wit s^nd learning obtain in any ather 
rauae, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to Tii^uiOy 
and confidence to tiuth.'*— Dr. Johnson. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


On the Portuguese Language, as Vao, vadum 
derived from Lhriia. By the Rev, Ver, videre 
Joseph Townsend, MiA, Velha, vetula 


H aving expatiated on the affi¬ 
nity between the Spanish lan- 

f uage and the Latin^ I shall very 
rieny consider the structure of the 
Portuguese, which is a dialect of 
Spanish, 

1st. Like the Spanish it abbreviates 
to a great extent, and derives its nodns 
from the ablatives of Latin. 


2d. It changes 
the other. 

Arrore, aibor 
Bainha, vagina 
Berpa, vespa 
Capra, capra 
Cobrlr, cooperirc 
Dunridar, dubitare 
Dlvlda, dehitum 
Escova, scopa 


Vir, venire 
Voar, Tolare 

B, P, V, each fox 


Erva, herba 
Lobo, lupus 
Nevoa, nrtyula 
NuTem,nubU 
Nurens, nubei 
Povo, populttf 
pTOvar, probare 
Trave, trabs 


Ajudar, adjuvarc 
Aguia, ar|uila 
Banhu, balneum 
Cadca, catena 
Cativo, captivui 
Cor Color, calor 


Mao, matus 
magis 
Mil), mater 
Meyo, medium 
Mez, mensis 
Mesa, mensa 


3d. It changes C, G, Q, each for 
the other. 


Ciu, crudus crudulis Moeda^ moneta 


<V‘a, coBiia 
Cco. cceUtm 
Cilhu, cingulum 
Cer, cere 

Conhw'o, cognosco 
Dedo, di?itu 
Dei, dedi 
Diz, dicit 
Doce, dulcis 
Docn^a, doltntla 
Dor,'dolor 
Duzla, duodecun 
Eu, ego 
l'6,fideo 
Kiel, fidelis 
pio, filum 
Freixo,fraxiniu3 
Freyo, ffenum 
Gear, gelaro 
Gea, gelat 
Gcista, genista 
Golpe, colaphus 
Grao, graauin 
Ha, habes 
llha, insula 
Laa, lanRn. 

JLer, legere 
Lua, iuna 
Lume, lumen 


Moinho, moUnus 
Nao, navis 
Nco, nodits 
Nu, nudus 
Ouvir, audire 
Ouvjdo, audttus 
Pao, puius 
Pay, pater 
Pe, pes 
Peilo, pectus 
Peixes, imsseres 
Pente, pecten 
Po, puWis 
Por, ponere 
Pnnha, ponebam 
Qiieimar, comborere 
cremate 
Paio, radius 
Uemar, remigare 
llio, rivus 
Rir,tldere 
Rocr, rodere 
Saude^ saliis 
Setta, sagiita 
Soar, Sonarc 
Suar, sudare ‘ 

Sono, spmuus ' 

'Taboa, tabula 
Ter, tencrc 


Gsftar, constare 
Gritar, quiriUti 
Sogro, Socer 
Seguir, sequl 
Quimar, cremare 
Perigo, perictthioi 


Agudo, acutus 
Antigo, antiquus 
Agoa,aqua 
Cego, ccecus 
Digo, dico 
Fgoa, equa 
Fego, focus 

4th. It .considers D, T, Th, Z* J, 
e^commutable. 

Agora, adhoram Ladtx>ens, 1*W^^ 
Ca<h?ira, cathedra ' M^o, mediun^^ 
Codornizes, cotutni* Muctar, oiuUfe ^ 

ces Nadar, natart 

Fado. fatum Padir, oetere 

Faz, facit fMonk, rotuaduf 

Hoje, hodie Tudo, tolus 

Idade, eta# trazo, tFdde , 

Mcdo,metuf Vtjo, video 

Lado, latus • Vejamos, videamui 

5th. It substitutes vowels Aon- 
soa|uts« 


Ausentia, absentia 
Direito, directus 
Doutrina, doctrina 
Feito, factus 
Leite, lac 
Lelto, lectuf 
Moinho) luolinui' 


Muite, multtts 
Nolle, ikSk 
OitOfOCtO 
Outro, giter 
PeitOy pectus 
Rcioeyfeg^ett 


Universivl Mau. Vol. Mil. 
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Bem^Hene 
Bon), bonui| 
Cam; cants 
in 

Fiflij iHife 
HuiDyunuB 


FuHkcr Oh$mjai%on$ on the Letter ' K* 


[June 


Mam, manus , 
Uomrem, homtne 
Fam, pains 
Sem,suic 
Tam, tenet 
Vtfgem, nirgine 


tjbh to lay before your readers some 
observations on the French language, 
♦which, I trust, will be interesting, and 
demonstrate the importance ot these 
investigations. 


7th. It substitutes ^ for L. 

AWidrto, arbitTio ecclcsla 

Brasfemare, blasplio ()hrigado, obligatus 
mare / Praccr, plaoerc 

Frama, llamma 


Further Observations on the Use 
of the Letter * K.* 

Sir, ' 

^1 objections of your correspon- 
1 dent. Lector, inserted in youy 
Inst number, will cause me no other 
trouble than that of repeating and en¬ 
forcing the remarks upon which they 
are founded. 

My assertion that “ the elongation 
of words in cA, derived from the 
Greek,Latin, Italiim, and French lan¬ 
guages, is begun by one of the vowels 
before which c is sounded hard,*' your 
correspondent tiiinks he lias jnffi- 
clenrly answered, by calling our at¬ 
tention to “politician, criticise,” and 
a few more. And to weaken the 
force of the oilier remar^, that alt- 
most every word in ck from the north¬ 
ern tongues is lengthened by the 
addition of a syllable, beginning witli 
e, i, or y, before which c is reguh jiy 
soft,” he mentions ” beckon, reckon, 
blockade, cockade.” In both in¬ 
stances he produces the exceptions, 
and denies tiic existence of tlic rule. 
But^aiIowit)g this reasoning, all the 
foi^aSwhich Lector believes ft to pos¬ 


it as not even to provide against its 
In .Mke manner Columbus becomes failure, he informs us that “ it would 
TPotnf) 0 , To Comprehend the nature be of no moment if no examples at 
of'these'chflngOs’ we must pay atten- all of this sort were to be found!”— 
tiph to the 1st and Sjh canons.' in refusing his assent to one observa- 

Many other derivatives there are tion in particular, he has fallen into 
equally capricious w^th the most iin- an error, from wlijch a careful peru- 
nature of those here produced, and snl of iny letter .;^ou]d have secured 
lM 3 Ft a tew which scarcely retain a ves- him, I did indued defend the ortho- 


‘ 8th. It changes 
H, and E to IL 

L to 1, and H I io 

Mu!her, mulier 

Despojo, spolium 

“Melhor, melior 

Abu), r.lliiim 

Folha, folium 

AiliPO, aii.Mn.*? 

Filho, fiUus 

Si'nhor, sem^ir 

Aianha, ftraniSus 

Veiihd, vt'iuo 

Linha, iirtea 

FaUii, paUa 

Funciio, fcMuculuiA 

Mancha, macula 

Teniio, teneo 

Oiho.oculus 

Valhp, valoo 

f’hamw, clamare 

Vinha, vinea 
Cbnselho 

Chavc, clavis ^ 

pth. It considers C, S, Z, X, J as 
coramutable. 

Capaz, capax 

Raiz, radix 

l^izer, dic^rc 

Stende, exteiide 

Fazer, faccre 

Vez, vu es 

Juiz, judicc 

Bexiga, vesica 

Luz, lux * 

Fcix, piseb 

Pa*, pax 

Nari;;, nates 

' lleija, basium 

10th. Before L 
Phnd F. 

it substitutes C for 

Chaga, plagri 

Chtiv.cr, p!u^ 

Chao, pianui) 

Chyva, pluvinm 

Cheo, plenus 

Cbumbo. phurtbum 

^orOj ploTO 

Chama, eaiinua 



of ihe^ister dialects. But, as they all I considered each of these words to 
originate in Latin, they throw light baatmlogous to the rest; nor could I 
upon.each other, and assist us to de- even intimate it; for the weight of 
^termine in the most abbreviate com- the argument lay upon their separa- 
|X)nndSj ' ' 

mains, 

radical exprfe^sion. 

enlarge at present, as it is 'rhy iuteu- ent termination. I placed comifiuni- 
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cstioh, convocation, embarcation,* 
jufllification, in the same class, though* 
the verbs-from which they are taken 
belong to different classes. This your 
corre^ondent calls a parallel, and 
says it is ovii/ adminicular. But 
wliatever it may be called, it is surely 
not surprising that I used it as adjutory 
of rny cause. 

I am the more confirmed in ray 
opinion, as to the use of the final ck, 
from observing the practice of Mr. 
Fox in his History, and of the noble 
editof of that work in the preface.— 
Mr. Fox, it seems, chose rather to 
lead than to follow the multitude. 

I am Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

May ig, 1810. Philo. 

Charactexis in Imitation of the 
Micro-Cosmography ofBiiuor 
Earle. 

[(Continued from X>age 1B3 j 

The mere Felhw of a College 

Resembles, a book in black letter, 
which the beholder believes to con¬ 
tain much erudition, but is inditier- 
ent to' tlie contents, because the vo¬ 
lume is so crabbed and bard to decy¬ 
pher. ^He is the recipient vessel in a 
chemist’s apparatus, which absorbs a 
wholesome material and causes it to 
evaporate in air. If you studied him 
in the abstract, you would believe 
that it requires six lustres of study to 
learn how to eat, and drink, and 
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digested,-and that one is Hoyle on 
the game of whiat. Still he 
pared with some iquotattom trotn the 
fathers to surprise'visitors, ^nd knpWf 
how to silence freshmen by scimai 
from such Greek tomes as are only 
to be fpund among the lumber of mi 
college. He is a great pretender to 
wit, and thinks himself possessed of 
the true sting of satire : out his sling 
resembles that of the nettle j the 
timid are wounded; press him hard, 
find he is found to be quite harmless. 
The punsters of the common room 
admit i)im to be a man of taste, for 
no person is better qualified to write 
notes on Farley’s Art of Cookery* or 
the learhed compilation of Hannah 
Glasse. He is a man who considei^ 
Iparning as his trade, and is no fonder 
of books than a grocer of figs. Briefiy, 
he is a mere commodity of musefe, 
bone, and nerve, to fill out a hlaek 
gown; and his successor shall take to 
uie same roly;, and answer just the 
same purpose—only it he be taller the 
gown must be lengthened, and if he 
be not so large the gown must be 
made less. 

The Stage Coachman 

Is a little infenoi; in power to the 
grand Turk, but much moi« absolute 
than the sovereigns Of cjtiCiltiau couu-s 
tric»i-for the lives andjiT^peity of all 
who come wdthin his jurtsdktloGr«M 
entirely at his mercy. Like the phy¬ 
sician of Barataria, he hurriet tie 
hungr}'from an untasted'meal) but 
the tiaveller has a consolation‘un- 


sleep; for thirty years of his life have known to the governor,—it is oddv 
been devoted to learning, and yet eat- that ihedinnerwas Kotfit to beeateu. 
ing, drinking, and sleeping are nearly Though he has traVWJdd almost as 
the whole avocations he pursues, itra^ miles as Cook or Cafteifet* M’m 
His erudition never appears to so seldom see his adventures in print, 
mucji advantage as in a card party, unless he overthrow the carria^ and 
where his not talking of the classics dearoy tlie passengers. Yet hit si- 
is considered a case of necessity, and ience is matter ot surpiisc, jrnce an 
where ypu find that there is, in facL account of post-houses and 
one book which bev,ha# thoroughly venture* is all uhat seems in 

_ —^ the composition of a mt^dem joUmal. 

• So I wrote it, because in tins form He is a man of the first fashion, wbtx 
it claims a place in a class of words little expense t for, let his garb be 
which is very large"; wherens if spelt ever so homely, tlie Marlboranghs 
with the h, it must, I believe, stand’ and Warwick* of the age wfll not ml 
alone; for I do not rcoollccl any other to copy its cul. He deem* the bjeads 
word ending in Uemnr'eation, of cedfeges and teachers of Hbecal 

whenever used, is invariably written arts a?xe«ftfrely his inferior*; aitd^yUh 
with the c, wlxen he fiiids all pirnl* 

t aTE 2’ 
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r^ir to him for the iniriung leuon. 
SiDce the Romtn sovereign bestowed, 
a civil office on bis horse, it is very' 
likely that the coachman may become 
a minister of state, at no very distant 
period. If so, he ihust expect a strong 
party to be formed against him; for 
It has long been the highest ambition 
of half the great men in the empire 
to take the reins out of his hands. 

The Pedant's sensille Man. 

The sensible man in the esteem of 
pedants and poetasters is one who 
abounds in abstract reasonlDjgsand hy¬ 
pothetical systems, but who has, in 
fact, scarcely wisdom enough ip avoid. 
running against a post in the Mall. 
This man of sense is never out of lead¬ 
ing Strings,for he is not to be trusted to 
Jxts own guidance,and is the last person 
in the world to earn a moi^ of the 
bread that nourishes hirn. They tell 
you that he has too much talent to 
, follow a trade, and too much fancy 
to learn a profession; but the plain 
truth is, that he has not capacity for 
cither. He is a beam of moonshine 
glittering over the vegetation which 
the sun has produced and nurtured } 
it calls forth a traip of beauties, and 
* captivates the eye; biit that is all; 
it nas not strength enoueh to be use¬ 
ful. He is one who thinks Nature 
uD^st, because she has not given 
him fortune^ while all his actions 
prove that the greatest severity Pro¬ 
vidence could have exercised towards 
him, would have been contained in 
the gift of affluence. Hte usually 
lives in the most crowded part of the 
most crowded city, though he is con¬ 
tinually talking of green tields, which 
be praises by rote, in quotations from 
the pastoral poets; and he firmly be¬ 
lieves that the shepherds still have 
crooks^ and garlands, because he 
knows they are so described ip The¬ 
ocritus. He is continually searching 
after truth, gnd yet n^er knows the 
truth pf any tbing out of the classics 3 
for he has toq much vivacity to look 
iH object full in the lace, and bis eye 
is ever attracted by the beaut)* of its 
s^oV. He » infotpated as the 
moth that courts destruction Ifpm the 
pigmy brightness of a taper, and is 
fomij lhat all his famijy 

are m a stage repioved ftpip i^oi- 


ism, because t)^y dnrid^ the foffiity 
of his aims, thoi^h he knows that. If 
they partook of bis talents, pity alone 
could save him from the almshouse. 
He usually dies of old age before he 
reaches forty; and if he die in his 
bed, and free from incarceration, it 
is a wonder for so sensible a man. 


To the Editor of ike Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

S the annual meeting of the Bri¬ 
tish and Foreign Bible Society 
has, lately, excited public attention, 
it may be seasonable, and meet the 
curiosity of your numerous readers, 
to lay before them a summary view 
of what nieasuies former ages have 
adopted to circulate those repositories 
of wisdom and truth. It will appear 
that the object of the society has been 
pursued through every age of the 
Christian, not to say of the Jewish, 
church; and shew how, under the 
conduct of Divine Piovidence, the 
limited measures of former times 
have, gradually, introduced the ex¬ 
tensive and liberal design of that in. 
stitutioD. I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Joshua Toulj-^in. 
Birmin^kani^ June 6, 1810. 

An HISTORICAL antiSUMMARY View 
of*MeCiHcuLATiON q/'/AfSACRKr) 
Scriptures. 

The original writings which came im- 
inediaiely from the pens of the apos¬ 
tles, much more the autographs of the 
Jewish historians and prophets, have, 
many centuries ago, been lost through 
the lapse of time. But, besides the 
publicity and permanence given to 
the law of Moses by its being read in 
the synagogues every .sabbath day; 
^nd to the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment by tiieir being read, from the 
earliest ages, in Christian assemblies, 
the nature and importance of these 
compositions, especially of the Chris- 
tian scriptures, lirst published in an 
age of literature and science, induced 
many to adopt measures for then' 
spread and perpetuity, 

, Th^re exist^, before the times of 
Christ, a Greek tmnslation of the 
Old Testament; aqd there were, af- 
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terwards, several other versions of it, 
m that htf^age. Copies of the 
acsiptdrei of both Testaments were, in 
the first periods of Christianityj mul¬ 
ched by the labours of transcribers. 
Tne primitive writers of the Chris¬ 
tian church diffused the knowledge 
cf their contents by numerous and 
large quotations from them in their 
own works, and by expositions and^ 
commentaries of whole books. I'he 
zeal and generosity of some Chris¬ 
tians were nobly displayed in procu¬ 
ring and dispersing copies of the 
lio^ scriptures. Here Pampbilus, an 
eminent presbyter of Caesarea, about 
the year 2()4, deserves to be men¬ 
tioned with peculiar praise.' He was 
a man W'ho excelled in every virtue, 
and the most admirable person of his 
times. It w'as a peculiar instance 
of his benevolence and piety, that 
besides his' active and Generous care 
to furnish the library of the church, at 
Cxsarea with copies of the scriptures 
and commentaries upon them, it was 
his practice to be alw^ays supplied 
with copies of them, tfanscribed with 
the greatest accuracy by his own 
hands, to give or to lend to those 
wdio had a desire to road them, whe¬ 
ther men or women. 

But the circulation of our sacred 
books, as of all other writings, must 
have been very limited,^ till the glo¬ 
rious invention of printing opened a 
large sphere for multiplying and dis¬ 
persing copies of them, with an un¬ 
speakable greater facility, and a great 
fiiminution of expense, beyond wliat 
the labours of tlie pen admitted. This 
happy and important effect of the art 
of printing was greatly promoted, not 
onfy by the revival of letters, but by 
the Reformation. ■ The appeal made 
by the reformers to the scriptures, as 
the ground of their protest against the 
doctrines and practices of the church 
of Rome, and as the unerring and 
divine standard of religious tnuh, ex- 
dtecl, of course, a growing and uni¬ 
versal attention to them, and created 
an increasing demand for copies of 
them: wbich this invenlion turnished 
the means of supplying w ith a rapi¬ 
dity, pf which former limes had no 
idea or expectation. Not the scrip¬ 
tures in the originaL languages only, 
but the various versions which, had 
made of them could be ^xtpu- 


sively and rapidly circulated; and, 
•with a quick progress, all natioiu 
were enabled to rtead them in liieir 
own vernacular tongues. 

The learning and zeal of pious 
dividUals were directed and animated 
tp afford the countries, of w'hich they 
were natives, or in which they re¬ 
sided, new translations of the book of 
life. The authority and patronage of 
princes gave a sanction and aid to this 
desirable and important undertaking, 
—One provision for advancing the 
knowledge of tiie scriptures in Eng¬ 
land was by furnishing the churches 
with bibles, chained to the desks, to 
be read, before the beginning or aftdr 
the close of public worship by indivi¬ 
duals to themselves, or to knots of 
the people, who crowded round a 
leader, with ardent curiosity and holy 
desires, to hear the word of truth and 
salvation, w hich tJ>ey, wdio had not 
learnt their letters, could not peruie 
for themselves, 

Philanthropy and generosity, conse* 
crating tlieir exertions to the pur¬ 
poses of religion, began to form plans 
for dispersing versions of the scrip¬ 
tures, in their own languages, among 
the Welch, the Irish, and the remote 
Indian tribes of America. The bio- 
gra[)hical page records the names of 
some of the most eminent divines, 
and some of the most excellent cha¬ 
racters of the seventeenth century, as 
engaged in these measures of disillter- 
estec beuevoleivce ;■ particularly that 
that of the Hon, Mr. Robert Boyle.* 
A Bi.shop Hall and a Lord Wharton, 
by their testamentary piovisionsj cre¬ 
ated funds for the annual distribution 
of bibles, in this nation, thiough fu¬ 
ture generations. 

Towards th6 end of the seventeenth 
century there arose, amongst the 
members of the established church, a 
sociery for tht?promotion of Christian 
knowledge. About ihh iryddle of 
the eighteenth another was formed by 
a body of dijsentera*, consisting prin¬ 
cipally of young persons, for the 
sps'eau of religious knowledge a- 
mongstthe poor: the distiibution of 
bibles was a main object of each in- 
stituiion. Id our own times we 
have^scen a bibte society, formed 

ll..!.. I ■III . . . I I II — I I . I. I. I II I I I 

* Owen's (Janies) Life, p. 10» 11- 
Birch’d Life of Boyl^, p. 58^, 
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about thirty years since, the specific 
design of which was to give bibjcs to 
our soldiers and sailors j ^d which, 
in two years, at the charge of upwards 
I500Z. bad distributed more than 
11,000 bibles amongst our regiments 
and ships’ crews.* 

This concise vic^w of the pro^essive 
spread of the scriptures is gratifying 
to the devout mind of Him, who'ar¬ 
dently wishes that the'knowledge of 
the Lord may cover fhe earthy and 
the benevolent mind feels a high 
pleasure in coniemplating tlie exten¬ 
sive cirtiulation of those books which 
afford, a rule of life, open the springs 
of rich consolation to the anlicted 
breast, and raise, under the expecta¬ 
tion of death, immortal hopes. Such 
I would congiatulate on an institu- 
■ tion similar to tliose I have recounted j 
but more liberal, more extensive, and 
more efficient than any, or all. of 
them: I mean the Institution of the 
British and Foiclgn Bible S( x'iety in 
180^. “ Its exclusive object is todif- 
fuse the knowledge of the hoiy scri])- 
tures by nrculating them in the dif¬ 
ferent languages spoken throughout 
Great Britain and Jidand; and, ac¬ 
cording to the extent of its funds, by 
promoting the printing of them in 
foreign languages, and the distribu¬ 
tion of them in foreign countries.” 
The basis of its establishment is wise 
and liberal; for it unites, to a degree 
hitlacrto unexampled, the zeal and 
exertion of Christians of every deno¬ 
mination. ^ And it is a high recom¬ 
mendation of its design, that it is 
meant to circulate the scripture's ow/^, 
without any tjpmment or note. I'his 
is laudably, this is nobly, to wave all 
authority to judge concealing the 
sense of scriptures foi* others j or to 
influence their opinion by the weigljt 
of great names or of numbers. By me 
dispersion of bibles, qp such a plan, 
the minds of the receivers are left 
free anff unshackled: the Bible alone 
■is, the instructoi? and the nfonitor. 
Tl)6 attention of the I’eader is not 
called off to tfie exposition of others: 
but l)e Is set upon enquiry, and, as he 
proceeds, nataraHy asks himself,— 
Understandest thou what thoa rea'd- 
est ? ‘^That Christian,” observes an 


• Robinson's Sermon before the 
Society, p.21, 


ingenious writer, ''seems to me to, 
,enter thorouahly into the spirit of 
revelation, v3io dares to “trust the 
holy scriptures alone to convince aitd 
convert a sinner fftuu (he error of bis 
way.” 

From the commencement of the 
institution to the 31st March, I80g, 
52,464 bibles and 105,97^ testaments, 
in various languages, have been issued 
from the society, in not less than 
seventeen of the languages and dia¬ 
lects cniTcnt in Europe, besides in 
other translations j and the efforts of 
all parties and denominations of 
Christians have been directed to one 
object, higlily honourable to divine 
revelation, and most conducive to 
human salvation: that of putting into 
the hands of thousands and ten thou* 
sands the wo&ns of etbunal life. 


RErUBLICATION OP 

SCARCK TRACTS. 

No H. 

Woman n(U inferior to Man.* 

CHAPTEU h 
T//C Jriiroduction. 

I F a celebrated author had not al¬ 
ready told us, that Iheie is noiliing 
in nature so much to be wondered at, 
as that we can wonder at all j it must 
appear to every one, who has hut a 
degree of understanding above the 
idiot, a mat ter of the greatest surprise 
to obseive the universal prevalence of 
prejudice and custom in the minds of 
the men. One might naturally ex¬ 
pect to see those, lordly creatures, as 
they modestly style themselves, every 
where' jealous of superiority, and 
watchful to maintain it. Instead of 
which, if we except the tyrannical 
usurpation of authority they exert 
over us women, we shall find them 
industrious in nothing but courtinjg 
the meanest servitude. Was their 
ambition laudable and just, it would 
be consistent in itselft and this consis¬ 
tency would render them alike impe- 

■— . . . . . .r ' ■ . . .•m. Ill I I I'l ^ 

• The title-page of this pamphlet is 
destroyed, aMd the Editor is therefore 
uHcable to specify its date or author, 
but the above is its running title.-*- 
Perhaps some reader of the Universal 
Ib^ag, may be ahU supply £his defect* 
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rioiw in every circumstance, where fallacy helpi, them to fill up the va- 
autborlty ia requisite and iustlfiablc. *cntfcy with kernings in their infer* 
And if their brutal strength of body ence. In,a word, asrthey suppose 
entitled them to lord it over our nicer without reason, so they discourse 
frame, the superiority of reason to without grounds; and therefore wourf 
passion might spffice to malje them have as strongly maintained the nega* 
ashamed of submitting that reason to tive of > what they assert, •if custom 
passion, prejudice, and groundless the impression of the senses had 
custom. If this haughty sex would determined them to it after the same 
have^us believe they have a natural manner. ^ - 
right of superiority over us, why don’t But a fW ages ago the belief of the 
they prove their charter from nature, Antipodes was a heresy in philoso- 
by makirjg use of reason to subdue phy. Ignorance, dignified with the 
tliemselvcs. We know we have rea- prerogative of custom and supported 
son, and are sensible that it is the only oy the seamings of reason, justified- 
prerogative nature has bestowed upon the contrary opinion; and the gravest 
us, to lift us above the sphere of sen- philosophers were, or afrecteefto be, 
sitive animals. And the same toason, so well convinced of it, that it was an 
which points us out our superiority argumetU of the utmost arrogance to 
ovtfr them, would light us to discern attempt to set them right;. And yet 
the superiority of over us, if we the matter lias been sifice so unques- 
could discover inthenfthe least de- tionably proved, that nothing but iho 
gree of sense above what we ourselves height of maduess or the depth of ig- 
possess. But it will be impossible norance can now countenance adoubt 
for us, without forfeiting that reason, of it. 

ever to acknowledge ourselves iiife- The constant revolution of days and 
rior to creatures, who make uo other years determined the wisakers of okl 
use of the sense they boa&t of, than to assert, tliat all the celestial orbs 
basely to subject it to the passions move round the earth: and custom, 
they have in common with brutes, ever prevailing custom, drags the 
Were we to see the men every where, major part of our cotemporaiy book - 
and at all times, masters of them- worms to follow their opinion.— 
selves, and their atfimal appetites in a Whereas the very^saifie Phases, if we 
perfect subordination to tneir rational maturely consider, may equally in- 
faculties, we should have some colour dine us to think that the earth itself 
to think that nature designed them Is a planet, and moves with thiyest 
for masters to us, who cannot perhaps of the planets round the sun. Wiial 
always boast of so complete a com- mighty suj'criorily of reason fhen 
inand over ourselves. But how is it liave these ovfr-grown boys over 
possible for ns to give into such a no- lesser children? Both argue alike 
tipn; wdiile we sec those very men, from appearances. The former see, 
whose ambition of ascendancy over from the diversified positions of the 
us nothing less than absolute'domi- earth and sun, that there is motion m 
nion can satiate, court the most ab- one of them; and, bteiuse they lid 
ject slavery, by prostituting reason to not the agitation in the oanh they 
.their groveling passions, suffering stand upon, tJierefore precipitately 
sense to be lecTaway captive by pre- conclude that it is the .sun moves’ 
judice, and sacrificing justice, truth, round them, afld not they round the 
arnd honour to inconsiderate custom ? sun. The laiter, insensible* of the 
How many things do these mighty motion of a coach, fancy, when in 
wise creatures hold for undoubted one, that the* houses pass by them, 
truths, without ^ing able to assign a and "not they'by the •houses. Are 
reason for any one of their opinions! not both l^d in their judgments by 
The cause of which is that they sutler like principles ? Yet with this dif- 
themselves to Ixj hurried aw^ny by fcrence still, that these are less obsti- 
appearances. With them what seems nate in error, and more ready lo be 
true must be so; because the light, in set ri^t than they. 

Which they eye things, stands 4hem In jlke manner the wild savages In 
in the stead of convictionr- Where the Indies, (who, by the bye, ar» 
they want evidence in the principles, nevertheless of the same species with 
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our domestic onefe at liome) for want, much less difficulty to wean them 
of knowing the mechanism of' % sonttments, which they thetnseltes 
clock, are apt to attribute its move- hare built op the most convincing 
ments to invisible spirits within U; evidences of reason and troth, than to 
♦while your blind followers of Des draw them from the prejudices which 
Cartes blush not to take upon reli- custom has instilled into them, 
gions truij, from him, that tne whole I should never have done, was I to 
animal creation ai;e but fiifferent reckbn up the many absurd notions 
kinds of-automata, oi' self-moving the men are led into by custom; 
■ 'ork-work; notwithstanding its be- though there is none more absurd 
mp pretty well knowA|||that their than that of the great dtlFerencf they 
0 r iijnseir had too rnlch sense to make between their own sex and 
‘u'.'k . ills own systerp, having in- ours. Yet it must be owned, that 
v rtf .d it only to amuse and impose there is not any vulgar error more 
tools. ancient or universal. For the learned 

ihe men, who have taken care to and illiterate alike are prepossest with 
•rngioss the affairs of religion, as well the opinion, that men are really su- 
a . Olliers, to their own management, perior to women, and that the depen- 
are no more guided in that than in dence we now are in is the very state 
anv thing else by the dictates of rea- which nature pointed out for us.^ So 
son. 7'he religion they were bred that to advance the contrary doctrine, 
up m they blindly prefer to all others, after so long a prepossession, must 
without being able to give any stron- appear as great a paradox as it did 
ger {^roof of its being the best, than some years ago to assert, that on the 
tliat it was the failh of their fore- nether surface of the globe there were 
fathers. Upon the strength of this men who walk’d with th^r heads 
prejudice they adhere to it as the only downwards to us;'and whether the 
true one; and, without ever examin- one be not as agreeable to truth as 
big into it, or comparing it with the other, will best be found on a fair 
Olliers, they condemn all oeside it trial. But what judge shall we have 
as erroneous. Js not this the case recourse t6, or what evidence can be 
with most of the men, our clergy not admitted in an affair of so delicate a 
excepted ? No country pleases a man nature as this, on which depends the 
so well as his own; nay, so far is he right of one-half the creation which 
apt to carry prejudice, that he can ever side may prevail ? 
s^dom be induced to do justice to All the witness we desire to be al- 
a»y oiher nation, even where truth is loW’ed, is plain, undisguised truth ; 
on its side, if the honour and inte^st and if the, men have but generosilj/ 
of his own IS at stake: and this is a enough left to admit this evidence, we 
foible the very best men are equally shall nave no room to fear any thej* 
subject to. Nay, such is the imbeci- can bring. We are willing, at least 
lity of that sex, as well as ours, that for charity’s sake, to hope that, how- 
even professions are a matter of pre- ever they may be disposed, they will 
jiidice. And a fool of our own is at least blush to make any exceptions 
ofieii more acceptable in company against so unquestionably imj^artial a 
' ih'in a wise man of another calling, witness, 

—The very inequality of stations, But who shall the matter be tried 
wliic!) constraint and confusion have by ? We ourselves are too nearly 
introduced among men, has deceived concerned in the decision to be ad- 
niuJtlfucles of them into a notion that mitted even as witnesses in the trial, 
the same inequality is in men them- much less then as judges;'and the 
selves. ‘ same consideration equally excludes 

If we allow ourselves but time to the'men from acting in it in either 
trace this diversity of vulgar errors capacity. And yet so far are we from 
up 10 the fountain-head, shall we be having pny tlwng to apprehend from 
able to find them any other source the detect of justice in our cause, that 
*hnn interest and custom ? And yet if the me.n were ever so little more 
such U the* prevalence whiclf’custom, just, and less corrupted in their jucle- 
evor ro wrongly introduced, has ovej* ments tlian they really are, we would 
the minds of tne men, that it requires readily subscribe to their own sen- 
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tence., But, as^he case now stands, 
we must appeal to n more inipnrtial 
judge. • 

Hirlierto tl*c di-flerence between 
the sexes has been but veiy slightly 
touched upon. Nevertheless, the 
men, biassed by custom, prejudice, 
and interest, have presumed boldly 
to pronounce sentence in their own 
favour, because postfession empower¬ 
ed them to make violence take place 
of justice. And the men of our times, 
without trial or examination, have 
taken the same lilierty hf)rn the re¬ 
port of other men. Whereas, to 
judge sorndiy ■whether their sex Ijas 
received from r.a'u.c an) retd super- 
eminenc^ licyond outs, they should 
entirely divest thoniselvcs ofall inier- 
e«t and partiality, and suffer no bare 
reports to fill the place of argument, 
especially if the reporter be a paity 
immediately coiK'e; ncd. 

If a man could thus divest the par¬ 
tiality attached to this self, nn.l jmt on 
lor a mimifc a stale of‘ iieutraJity, he 
would be able to sec, and ton ed to 
:ickn(''\vlea:':c’, that prejudice and pre- 
tipi'aince are the (diicf rauses of set¬ 
ting le.->s value upon women than 
men, and giving so much greater ex¬ 
cellence and nobiltly to the latter than 
to the former. In a wot d, were the 
men philosophers in the rtrict cense 
of the term, tliey woidd be able to 
see tliiU nature invincibly ))ro\ts a 
perfect equality in our sex with their 
Own. 

pAit as there are cxtremelv few 
anujug tlieni iuiiwble of such an ab¬ 
stracted way of thinking, they have 
no nioie right to act the judges in 
this matterVhan ourselves ; aiul liierc- 
fore we must be obliged to ajipcnl to 
a more imparlial j ne iiu'apable 

of Siding with <*itlier side, and conse¬ 
quently unsuspected on botii. This I 
apprehond lo ncivctiticd reason as it 
is a pure intellectual faculty elevated 
above the considfation ot any sex, 
and equally concerned in the welfare 
of the whole rational species in gene¬ 
ral and in particular. To this judge 
we leave ouncause; by the decision 
of this we are pieparcd to stand or 
fall; and if, u^khi the evidence of 
truth, reason should declare us infe¬ 
rior to men, we will cheerfully ac¬ 
quiesce to the stulence. But what if 
[ NiV KK^AU Mag. Vo .. XIU. 


we obtain a decree in our fevotjr upon 
impartial examination? Why tnen 
all the authority which the men Have 
exerted over ns hitherto will apbear 
an unjust usurpation on their sid^; 
for which nothing can make a tole¬ 
rable atonement, out their restoring 
ns to the state of equality nature first 
placed us in. And till liiey do that, 
the fancied wrongs they charge upon 
our whole sex, though hut applicable 
(if at alt) to a very small nnuiber 
among us, whom I don’»‘ pretend to 
jiislity, can only be looked upon aa 
very model ate reprisals upon theirs. 

I’a sei thi-. whole matier then in 
as clear a light as possible, it will be 
necessary to clear our id'\isfrom 
that is huddled and confuted, by sa- 
paraling the fictitious from the r^aJ, 
the obscure from the evident, tbo 
fals(‘ i'rom the true, supposition f om 
matter of fact, soeraincs frqm 
ties, practice, from principle, laieTief 
from knowledge, doubt from cer¬ 
tainty, and interest and prejudice 
from justice and sound judgment. 
To this end therefore we must exa¬ 
mine, ip order, what are the general 
notitjns which the men enteitnin of 
our sox, on wliat grounds they build 
their opiifions, and w'hat are the ef¬ 
fects to us and to themselves of the 
treaiment we rctfeivc from them, in 
consccjueiK'e of their present opinipn. 
In the V WVl I It. of this liltle treatise, I 
siiall a]'>o ocxasiorally examine^ whe- 
tlicr there be any essential diftcrence 
between the sexes which can autho¬ 
rize the superiority the men claim 
over the women; and what are the 
causes of, and viho are accountable 
for, the seeming difference which 
makes tlie siim of their plea. And if, 
uj)oii mature consideration, it appears 
that there is no other diderenco be¬ 
tween men and us than what their 
tyranny has created, it will theft ap- 
|5ear how unjust they are in excluding 
us from that power and dignity we 
have a right lo share with them ; how 
ungenerous m denying us the equa¬ 
lity of esteem, whu h is our due; and 
how little reason they have to triumph 
ill the base possesdon of an authority 
which unnatural violence and lawless 
usurpation put into their hands. Xben 
Jet iimti justify, if tliey can, thelitUo 
mcnnnes:»ei, not to mention the 
grosser barbarities ij^hlch they (huly 

'J L 
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firactise towards that part of the 
creaHcm« whose happinw* 5* So inse¬ 
parably linked with their owh. 

CHAP. II. 

Ik what E^Utem ike fiTnmen are held 
by the Men^ and how justly* 

Was every individtial man to divulge 
his thougnts of our sex> they would 
tefouiid unanimous in. thinking 
that we are made only for their us«» 
that we ate fit only to breed and 
nurse children in their tender years, 
to mind household affairs, and to 
obey, serve, and please our misters, 
themselves forsooth. All this is very 
fine, and, amidst a seraglio of slavc-s, 
eouJd not but sound mighty big from 
a Mussulman's mouth. YetJ cannot 
help thinking it of a stamp with all 
those fantasuca! expressions, which 
are more easily advanced than proved. 

Men seem to Conclude that all 
other cseatures were made for them, 
because they themselves were not 
created till all were in readiness for 
them. How far this reasoning will 
bold good, I will not take upon me 
to say. But if it has any weight at 
ail, I ana sure it must rather prove, 
that the men were made for our use 
than we for theirs. That the pro¬ 
vince of breeding* children belongs 
solely to us, is as certain as that the 
office of getting them is wholly 
them : and if the latter entitles them 
to any degree of public esteem and 
respect, surely the former entitles us 
to an e^ual snare of both; since the 
immediate concurrence of both is so 
essentially necessary for the propaga¬ 
tion of . human nature, that either 
widiout the other would be entirely 
useless. Where then is the reason 
for under-rating us, or claiming a 
superiority over us, for an office in 
life in wliith they bear so equal a 
proportion with us ? It :s too well 
known to be dissembled, that the 
office of nursing children is held by 
the men in 'a despibabie light, as' 
sometliing low and degracling.— 
Whereas, had they nature for their 
ralde, they would not need to be told, 
mat there is xio employment in a 
commonwealth which deserves more 
honour or greater thanks andr^wsu'ds. 
let it but be considered what are the 
advantiges accruing to mankind Uom 


it, and its merit must stand immedi¬ 
ately confessed. Nay, 1 know not 
whether it may not appear to render 
women deserving the first places in 
civil society. 

Why, or m what end, do the indi¬ 
viduals of human species associate to¬ 
gether, but for the better preserva¬ 
tion of life and the peaceable enjoy¬ 
ment of every thing conducive to that 
purpose ? Do not such then as con¬ 
tribute the most to these public ad¬ 
vantages deserve tlie greatest share of 
ublic esteem ? And who are these 
ut the women, in the generous dis¬ 
interested employ of nursing the men 
in their infancy ? 

Jr is from this principle t^at princes 
are considered as the chief persons iu 
the state, and iu quality of such re¬ 
ceive (he first honours of it, because 
they are at least supposed to have the 
greatest share of toil, care^ and fore¬ 
sight for the prosperity of the public 
weal: so in proportion we pay. more 
or less of that respect to such as are 
under him at a lesser or greater dis¬ 
tance from him, because the nearer 
or farther off they are from sharing 
with him in the fatigues of serving 
the public, the more or less useful to 
society they must be considered. For 
the same reason we are apt to prefer 
soldiers to gownsmen, because they 
are supposed to stand as a bulwark 
between m and our enemies. And 
all mankind give to persons such a 
degree of respect as they suppose 
them to merit by beiug useful. And 
since this is the case throughout life, 
are not the women; by the very same 
rule, entitled to the greatest share in 
public esteem, who are incomparably 
the greatest contributors to the public 
good? Men can absolutely dispemu 
with princes, merchants, soidiera, 
lawyers, &c. as they did in tl>o be- 
ginriing of time, and as savages do 
still. Bur, can they in their infancy 
do without nurses ? And since they 
themselves are too aukward fur that 
important office, arc not women .in¬ 
dispensably wanted ? In a peaceful, 
orderly state, the major part of mei; 
are useless in their ofiim, with all 
tlieir authority. But women will ne¬ 
ver cease to Im$ tisefiil while there ar& 
men, and those men have children. 
Of wlvat other use are judges, magis¬ 
trates, and ^ir de{^ndent officers m 
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the execution of justice^ any more 
than to lecnre their property to per* 
sons whOf if they were not forbidden, 
would perhaps be able to do them¬ 
selves justice in a mure exact and 
expeditions manner? 3ut women, 
more truly useful, arc employed in 
preserving their lives to enjoy tl)at 
property. Soldiers are esteemed and 
rewarded, because engaged in defend- 
ingi^full-grown men, who are equally 
and often more capable of defending 
themselves. How much more ihen 
is our sex worthy their esteem and 
gratitude, who labour in their de- 
tence, when as yet they know not 
what they are, are unable to distin¬ 
guish between friends and foes, find 
are naked of every defence but that of 
tears! If princes and statesmen 
sometimes exert themselves in the 
service of the public, ambition is 
their motive, ami power, riches, or 
splendour the point in view. But 
our more generous souls are biassed 
only by the good we do to the chil¬ 
dren we breed and nurse: daily ex¬ 
perience reminding ns, that nil the 
grat-ificarion we can hope for from 
the unnatural creatures, for the al¬ 
most infinite pains, anxieties, care, 
and assiduities to which we subject, 
ourselves on their account, and which 
cannot be matched In any other state 
of civil society, is ungrateful treat¬ 
ment of our persons, and the ba.sest 
•ontempt of our sex in geaeral. Such 
the generous offices we do them: 
such tile ungenerous returns they 
make us. 

Surely then nothing but n corrupt 
Imagination can make men look u|K)n 
anotficeof such high importance to 
them as mean and contemptible, or 
as less valuable than it really is. How 
largely are they rewarded wlio suc¬ 
ceed in taming a tiger, an elephant, 
or such like animals; and shall wo¬ 
men be neglected for spending years 
in the taming that fiercer animal— 
HAN? If the source of this unjust 
partiality be examined into, we shall 
ind that the only true cause why 
these important services done by 
pur sex have so little value set upon 
them, is their being so frequent and 

[To ke rontinufd.j 


Query .respecting a PampUH ^ 

Baron Maskers, and a StaUmmt 

of the York Ammu2tt Cavk. 

Sir, • 

\ ,| R. Bailiy, in his recent Tret* 
Ivl* tiseon I.ifeAnnuUiesaad Aftu* 
ranees, refers at p. 466, to a pamphlet 
ofMr.Baron IVIaseres, published 177 a, 
and enritled A Proposal for etta* 
blishing Life Annuities in Parishf*! for 
the Benefit of the industrious Poor.” 
1 shall be obliged to any of your cor¬ 
respondents, or to cither of the aforp- 
mentioned gentlemen, idiould th^y 
see this communication, to inform 
me where J may procure a copy of 
the work referred to, as I have writ¬ 
ten for it to London in vain. 1 wish 
to know if it contains any tables ibr 
She regulation of an annuity club for 
poor persons, and what those tables 
are. The only society of the descrip¬ 
tion here alluded to, that 1 know of, 
is one for females, established at York 
by the active exertio|j|fi of Mrs. Cgppe. 
The payments of annuities to contri* 
butors do not commence until the 
age of 65, which I think too late, as 
the plan does not present the most 
striking inducement to young persons 
to contribute; and if annuitants enter 
late in life, the payments are larger 
than the poor can usually atford to 
pay, 1 annex the York regulations, 
which you candnsert or omit, as you 
think proper. Possibly the pSrusal 
ot it may stimulate some of vour rea¬ 
ders to the formation of similar useful 
institutions, as to teach the poor to 
exercise foresight is better than the 
erection of a thousand workhouses. 

The York Annuity Society is ma¬ 
naged by ladies, who preside over a 
female benefit club, but the funds are 
kept separate, and the members are 
not necessariW the same In botb» but 
may contribute to either the one, or 
the other, or to both, at they may 
find convenient and agreeaWe, Mr. 
Baily's usefisl work does not Godlam 
tables of the kind wMch I pow en¬ 
quire for, bat only data whereop to 
found them, and it wot|Id be too te¬ 
dious and difficult for an Inexpert 
calculator to compose correct tables 
frome,those data. I shall, therefore, 
be glad to see, m your valuable 14e« 
gazine, tables of the sums which 
ought to be paid by persons ehi«rii)g 
* S L 2 
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4$t SiatUes, Busts, tSfc, in the Gallery pf Antiques, Paris. 

At djlTerent ages from 17 to 50, to description in Sheffield, and am, 
receive an annuity dommencing -at Sir, year’s, truly, 

55 and 60 . I ask it with a view' to W. B. X 

the establishment of a society of this Sheffield, June 9 , 1810. 

REGULATIOMS FOR THK YORK ANNulTY CLOF.. 


Age at 


under 17 
under I 9 
under 21 
21 and 22 
25 a(*d 24 
25 and 26 
27 and 28 
29 and 30 
31 and 32 
33 
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After the age of 65, the payments to the funds cease, and the following 
Annuities commence;— 

Yearly Allowances. 


1 st Class- 
2 d Class I 
3d Class 
4lh Class ' 
5th Class. 
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Catalogue RAisoNNEf:; or a con¬ 
cise and aoKRECT Account of 
the Statues, Eas-reli£1<s, and 
Busts,’ in the Gallery o/' An- 
TiauEs^ IVIusEUM Napoleon, 
Paris. 

[Resumed from p^^'72 1 ^ 

^ TAS HALL OP LAOCOON. 

, 108- Jason^ called Cincinnatus ,— 
^fae QAine of Clncinnatus, so lopg re¬ 


tained by this statue, neither accorded 
with the juvenility of the hero repre¬ 
sented, nor with the mythological 
nudity of the figure; and, at (he pre¬ 
sent day, it is universally allowed to 
be a representation of Jason. The 
time expressed by the artisf is that 
M hen the hero, being invited to a so¬ 
lemn feast by Peltas, king of Thes¬ 
saly, is in the act of repairing to the 
appointed place, and crossing the tor* 









f 
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rent of Anaarus, with Juno on his, 
siioulders^ transformed into an old 
woman. Arrived at the opposite 
bank, and while he is engaged in re¬ 
placing the sandal on his right toot, 
the goddess suddenly resumes her 
celestial attributes At this sight, 
Jason, in utter asionislmient, neglects 
to pul on the other sandal, and in this 
state presents himself before Pelias, 
who, willi dismay, recognises in him 
the man with iiic single sandal ^ de- 
siinetl by the orncle to be his mur¬ 
derer. Hence It is ilia! tliis figure 
unites the iiittie^t <»t a pt rject group, 
and, although single, rccals to our 
mind-* an entire jjas-^age of tabulous 
history. "I'l is statue, wronghi in 
Pentelic mariilc, long decotated the 
ni^aninenls of Versailles, and more 
ahcietilly tho'^e of Vdl.i Montalto, or 
Negrom, lA liomo. "11101*0 still exist 
some ancien*. copies (jf this ])icce, uf 
various sizes. I'hc It It arm, the ngiit 
hand, and part of t4ie rigiU leg, are 
modern. iHjc ]>loughslKiK\ engraven 
on the plini.h, was added at llie period 
of the iestorati(in, 

JOp. Tragedy .—This hermes, as 
well as that or Comedy, which is a 
companion to it, ffa-merly adorned 
the fanninco of the ancient theaire 
of Villa Hadiiana, at 'I'holi, wl'cre 
(hey were tir.sl di->covtred. This cir¬ 
cumstance, together with the evident 
relation whicli exists belwctm the 
rharacter and adjustment of the head, 
and those of the masks of ancient 
Tiagedy, added to the dfsci inlions 
iiancU'd dowm to ns by Pollux, leaves 
not a doubt that the pn .sent piece re¬ 
presents I’ragedy, whicli the ancients 
lave occasionaliy p(*rsonified thlie- 
rentry from Melpomene, wir was 
properly the tragic muse. This hermes, 
ionned of the finest Pcntelic marble, 
was found, we have alvriidv stated, 
in the ancient theatre of Villa Hadri- 
ana. Pins VI, having obtained h from 
Count Fede, placed it in the Vatican. 

no. 6’r>wcf/y.--The Bacchanalian 
crown, composed of vine-leaves and 
grapes, and the air of gaiety which 
pervades the countenance of this sta¬ 
tue, being the only essential differ¬ 
ences that distingnifih it from No. n i, 
Jead us to conclude that it is a per¬ 
sonification of Comedy, which whs in 
an e.special manner sacred to Bacchus. 
Tills her Aes/whiob was found in the 


I 
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same place as the former, and which 
has hitherto accompanied it in aU ita 
removals, is formed of a species of 
statuary marble of an uncommonly 
fine grain, and in colour and polisn 
resembling ivory. The Roman sta- 
tuaries'ordinarily denominate it Parhin 
marble ; but we incline to think it is 
of that species called Coraline marhU 
(coraHlicus lapis), whose finenesa 
and w hiteness have been so much ex¬ 
tolled by ancient writers, 

111 . Laoi'oon, the son of Priam, 
and (he priest of Apollo, from an ar¬ 
dent love for his country, most lirruij^ 
opposed the admission of the wooden 
horse into devoted Troy. Eager to 
drag the veil from the eyes of hi* 
compafriots, he had the temerity to 
launch a dart against the fatal machine, 
which so irritated the gods, who were 
inimical to the Trojans, tJiat they re¬ 
solved upon punishing him. Accord¬ 
ingly, as Laocoon, (’rowned with lau¬ 
rel, was one day jicrforming a sacri¬ 
fice in honour of Neptune, on the 
.sea-shore, two enormous serpents 
suddenly emerged from th^ deep, and 
darted upon him, and. his two sons 
who as'iisted at the altar. Vainly did 
he endeavonr to contend with the 
niiy lity monsters; they twined around 
his bod/, bound bis limb.s firmly in 
liieir resistless gripe, and tore away 
his flesli with their envenomed teeth. 
Jn .s])ile of all his eflbrts to disengage 
filmself, the unhappy parent became 
the victim of an unjust vengeance; 
he, with his two sons, fell prosliattt 
upon the altar f>f the god liiin^elf, 
and, turning his dolorous regards lo- 
wanis Heaven, expired in the most 
excruciating tortiue. Such is the pa¬ 
thetic siioject of this admirable group, 
one of the most perfect works that 
the chisel has proifuced. It is at once 
a masterpiece m point of composition, 
design, and expression. It was dis¬ 
covered in 1500', during the pontifi¬ 
cate of JuIini^II, in the ruins of tlie' 
palace of I'itus. contiguous to tlm 
baths. Pliny, who mentions it in 
terms of admiration, had seen it in 
this place. It i.s to the same writer 
that we are indebted for the names ot 
the thme sculptors who executed i1k? 
piece v^amely, Agcaander, Polvdorus, 
and Athenoaorus. Agesanuer was 
probably the father of the two otims; 
be flourished in Ihe^first ceotiHU'Of 
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the common era. The group i$ com-,, breast; the dolphins proceeding out 
p.'icdot five blocks, yet so ingeniously of his undulating beard; and the 
put together, that Pliny believed them waves depicted on every side of the 
oo he a siiigle block only. The right hermes, concur in denoting this pieec' 
arm of the faiher, and two of the to be a representation of one ot those 
sons* arms are wanting, but they will, gods with which Grecian mythology 
dfuib:less,one day or other be febtored p^)pled the sea. The vine-leaves, 
in inaible. The present substitutes with which the figure is crowned, are 
for the deficient members are formed possibly allusive to the fertility of the 
of plaster. coasts which border this delightful 

j 12 . An Amaxtifi .—According to Gulf; and the horns to the earth- 
fhe ftllc, I he Aniazons were warlike quakes, which the ancients attributed 
w'omen who settled in Asia Minor, to the sea and its divinities. The name 
on the banks of the Thermodon.— of Ocean may certainly suit this piece; 
^iiis statue, whoxe features and sta- but, in our opinion, the designation 
ture are peiftv'lj\ conformable to tite Marine Deity, or Triton, Is pre- 
virile usagesi impiiud to the Ania- ierable, for Ocean is not usually re- 
lonian' fair, is clad in a very fine presented ni>der such mgantic forms, 
tunic, ijie let. breast beinjx uncovered, l’hishermes,lormed of Parian marble, 
and the aforesaid ^>arinent tucked up was discovered about thirty years ago, 
above the hips. Shejs in the act of in the vnuily of PozzuoJi, Fitonted 
bendo'-rr a hovv, the upper-end near the Gulf of Naples. An pinglish 
of vvhii h she holds in her i ^hi hand, painter, of the name of Hamilton, 
and li'.e lower in the left. This alti- having obtained possession of it, pre- 
ti. le IS well calculated to display tiie denied it to GJ^ment XIV, for the 
be.nitiiu fot m ot the heroine to ad van- Museum of the Vatican, 
tam She is provided wnh every re- 1 H. Barchus.-^Thti right ]>and of 
qnisite species of army; the quiver is the figure rests upon the trunk of a 
sn.spendert trom the thigh, and the tree, roupd which a vine tastefully 
for litile l>uckler, in the creeps. The youthful god is crowned 
foiin i»f a crewcent, as well as tiie with vine-leaves, and in his left-hand 
double hangs he bolds a cup, This little statue is 

by her side. I'he helmet is placed wrought in Peritelic marble. The 
near her left foot, and on it we ob- arms and legs are restorations, 
serv'e the strap and buckle W'hich 115. The Minister of Mithrn, 
seized to fasten the beak-head.— known under the name of Paris.-^ 
About two centuries ago, this beau- This statue represents a yfjung man ; 
tiful figure,wrought in Parian marble, hi*. I'iead being covered with a bonnet 
was to be seen at Villa Malteir, upon the point or" extremity of which is 
Mount Caeliin, at Rome, whence curved. The figure is clad in a tunic 
Clement XIV retnoved it to the Va- with sleeves and double folds, over 
tican. , On the horizontal plane of the W'hich is thrown a chlamus, that is 
plinth we rend (liis inscription :— fastened on the right shoulder. Wide 
“ Thanslata de Schola Medi- trowsers (anaxyrtdes)' envelope the 
eoRUM.’* Whence we learn that legs and thighs. This species of cos- 
this statue, which had at fiVst been tume, which the Greeks assigned to 
placed in the poriicohnilt by Augustus such nations as they denominated 
for th^ Use of the physicians, was barbarous, and which is known under 
subsequently removed to another the designation of Phrygian or Per- 
aituation; but, as it is not known stan, has probably given rise to the 
wliere the pi^e was iftscovered, it is opinion that the statue reprt^nts 
difficult to conjecture whither it was Paris. When, however, it w reed- 
removed the second time. lected that it was not found alone, 

113. Amarine Deity,QsXiediOtean, hut acrompaoied by another statue 
This colossean hermes formerly em- resembling it in eve^ respect, and 
bellished one (vf those retreats which that its attitude is pefmtly conform^ 
(he Romans delighted in erecting on able to those figures wbltm we find 
(be borders of the Gulf of Napl^.-— on the bas-reliefs connected with the 
The skins or membranes of fish which worship of the god Mitbra, the con* 
*wr*r t)»f ex«-browi, iiqd wi|j b«> that \t rafficf rapr*. 
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sent! one of the priests or ministers 
of that Persian goa, whose office, in, 
Wi mysteries, was to express, cither 
by uplifted or inverted torches, night 
or day, light or darkness. What has 
contributed nc*!: a little to the existence 
of the error is, that the sculptor, who 
repaired the figure, has, in order to 
make it a Paris, given it an apple in 
lieu of the torch. This beautiful 
figure, of Pentelic marble, alike re¬ 
markable for the taste and fine exe- 
eution displayed in the formation of 
die drapery, comes from the Vatican. 
It was discovered in IJbd, at the dis¬ 
tance of five miles from Rome, out¬ 
side the gate Portese, together with 
another exactly similar to it, in a 

f rotto near the Tiber. It may not 
a unnecessary to add, that the mys¬ 
teries of Mithra were usually cele¬ 
brated in grottoes. 

116 . Jupiter ,—Among all the an¬ 
cient monuments whicli pre.sent us 
with the resemblance of the sovereign 
of gods and men, there is nut a more 
grand or imposing piece of sculpture 
than that which is now under con¬ 
sideration. The serenity, the sweet¬ 
ness, and the nisyesty, most inge- 
niously bestowed upon the physiog¬ 
nomy of this bust, furnish the finest 
possible definition of the epithet 
rnansuetus, which the ancients gave 
to Jupiter. Uhis bust, wrought in 
fuarble of Luni, is brought from tlie 
Vatican, where it was placed by 
PiusVJ. It was originally found in 
the ruins of the Colonirt Oaiculana, 
©r, as it is now called Otricoli, situ¬ 
ate on the Flaminian Way, about 
17 leagues from Rome. It very pro¬ 
bably constituted part of a colosscan 
statue. 

117 . MAeager .—Nearly in a state 
of nudity, hating no other gnrnient 
bt^idc a chlamySj wdiich is fistcned 
to the shoulders and wrapped round 
the left-ann, the sonof Oeiious, King 
of Calydon, is here represented m the 
act of rep<ibing, after having slain the 
formidable boar which Iiad i ax aged 
bis territories. The bead of that 
terrible animal is placed by his .‘^ide, 
and not far from him is seated his 
/aithful d(^. The boauTy of this 
group, which is considered one of tlie 
piastcrpieces of ancient soulpturCj is 
anlMUiced by its iiigh state of pre^^r- 
vatiou. 7^0 only usficicncy is tho 


left hand, which rested upon a lance^ 
the extremity whereof is placed on 
the plinth I The group is wrought in 
Grecian marble of an ashy colour, 
similar to that which the ancient* 
drew from Mount Hymettus. With 
respect to the place whence the piece 
was orfginally brought, there are two 
different traditions.—Flaminio Vacca 
states that it was discovered on the £s- 
quiline Hill, near the basihek of Gains 
and Lucius, a spot noted for many 
similar discoveries. Aldroandi, on the 
other hand, maintains that it w'as 
found outside the gate of Portese, in 
a vineyard adjacent to the Tiber. The 
authority of the latter is the more pre¬ 
ferable,’because he wTote at a period 
nearer to the epoch of the iliscovery 
than the former did. Be this as it 
may, the group, after being in the 
po'tsession of Fusconi, the physician 
of Paul III, long remained in the pa¬ 
lace of Pighini, whence Clement XIV 
removed it to the Vatican. 

118. Adonis, —youthfuinesa 
and the grace which beam from this 
tine figure, and more especially its at¬ 
titude, similar to that which is assigned 
to Adonis in some bas-reliefs, have 
doubtless given rise to the suppositic<n 
that it represents that enchanting 
hunter, Cinyras, so beloved of Venus, 
It is nevertheless ifeces'sary to observe, 
iJiat the long head-of-hair furiiishes 
no ciiaractenstic .sufficiently firm to 
support the opinion oi 
and, as :o the re.storalion of the right 
arm, displaying the javelin, it may be 
consitieiod merely as a compliment 
to the discernment of those wise 
gentry. This statue, wioiight in 
small-grained Gn elan marble, has 
been found, of lateyeip;* thiee leagrea 
di.slani from Rome, on ihe road lead¬ 
ing 10 Palesirina, at a pla«vf called 
("entoedie. Pius Vi pl.u.t-d it in (ho 
Viitican. I’li'.;,thigh, and the right 
leg, as well as the ivo anif*, have 
been \t.*rv ably restored. 

Ilf). Lucius —The adi’pted 

brother ot lvrai;f:ri.s Abjxdius, and his 
imperial etdleagnc. is here lepiescnied 
wdth a (n.iress and .T chlamys of that 
(iescriplion whii.h the Rt>manH deno¬ 
minated paludamwr/tum. TliC hair 
and tlie beard, of wliich he was ever 
partitfllirfrly careful, rorrenpond with 
(he descriptions handxd down to us 
by th« v/riiers of his day, and to the 
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nuhi4rou8 busts of him now existing. 
This bust, wrought in marble of Luni, 
is in a good state of preservation. 
was brought from the Dhcal Palace 

Modena. * 

120. Dioscobolus reposhig, —Naked 
and erect, this youthful wrestler holds 
the disk or iron-quoit in his left hand, 
and seems to measure with his eye 
the space he is about to fling it. The 
bandeau, which encircles tfe head, is 
that wherewith gymnastic victors were 
usually crowned. The antique head 
is a late restoration, but it exactly suits 
the figure. I'his statue, of Penielic 
marble, comes from the Vatican, 
where Pius VI deposited it. It was 
discovered at the distance of three 
leagues from Rome, on tl'.e Appian 
Way, at a place called Colambaro, 
where, it is believed the Emperor 
Galba had a country seat. Its present 
fine state of preservation is owing to 
the tenons which were suffered tore- 
main in the marble not having been 
beaten down. 

J 21. Dioscobolus, after that of My¬ 
ron.—Tlie body inclined forward and 
the right arm drawn back, represent 
the athletic youth in the act of fling¬ 
ing the quoit, a crisis very difficult to 
seize, yet which is here represented 
with considerable ability. I’he very 
minut# descriptions which ancient 
author^ have given us of the cele¬ 
brated Dioscobolus, or Quoit-player, 
executed in bronze by Myron, prove 
that this statue, as w'cll as the oth/T 
copies pieseivctl indifferent places, 
is but a repetition of the ancient piece. 
On the block which supports the sta- 
tuewe observe the sttigifis, an in¬ 
strument used by the ancVnits in their 
baths. To scrape perspiration and ex¬ 
crescences from llic surface of the 
body. Hence it is that, in ancient 
paintings ami engraved stones, we so 
frccjiienily m<‘crwikh the perfune- 
va;^es and strigUles of the wrestlers 
togeth‘er. This statue is brought from 
Ihe Vatican, where PiusVJ placed ir. 
It was discov(?rccl, a^fi?vv years ago, in 
the villa ASriann, ^at I’ivoli. The 
sculptor, who restored it on (lie model 
of the other ancient copies which ex¬ 
ist, has taken the liberty to imprint 
the name of Myron, in Greek cha- 
' racters, upon the plinth that^iipports 
it. 

122. Commndus, —The public exe¬ 


cration which re.sted upon the me¬ 
mory of this abominable emperor, 
having caused the destruction (ff his 
figures, his marble busts are become 
uncommonly rare. That whicli at 
present occupies our notice, repre¬ 
sents him as he appears in the medals 
stricken towards the latier end of his 
reign j the hair falling down in natu¬ 
ral curls, and the beard being ex¬ 
tremely busby. Over his Innic h(» 
wears the pnlndammtuvi , a garnienr 
peculiar to emperors. This bust, of 
Pentclic marble, comes from the Du¬ 
cal Palace of Modena. 

123. commonly called The 

Fefitts de Medicis. —The Goddess of 
the Loves is issuing from the foam of 
the sea, (whence she is feigned to 
have derived her birth) j and her vir¬ 
ginal beauty, unhidden by any veil, 
save the attitude of bashfuluess, beams 
upon the enchanted shore of Cylhe- 
rea. If her locks do not flow adown 
her ivciry shoulders, it is that the 
hours are busily engaged in arranging 
tliem. CHomer). A (folphin, grouped 
with a beautiiul slioll, appears at her 
feet, these being emblems of Venus’ 
natal element. The two loves, w'hich 
hover around, are not the children <jf 
the goddess : one of tiiem reprc'^cnts 
the }*i-imeval love (Eros), which un¬ 
ravelled Chaos; the oibtr is Desire 
(li 'iwerosj, which appealed on eartli 
at the same time with the first of ra¬ 
tional beings. Both t)f them weie 
present at iicr birth, and never wan¬ 
dered from hci side. (Hesiod. Thenc. 
v.UOlJ. H we may attach cretlit to 
the Greek inscription, engraven upon 
the plinth, this miracle ot art was tlic 
protiucMon of Cleomencs the Atlie- 
nian, the son of Apollodorus, and the 
father of iJint Cjcomcnos, to whom 
wc are indebted foT the beautiful 
Roman statue desci ibed under No.H3. 
'J he in^ciipiion, however, as well as 
the wl'ole exterior cl ihe plinth, is 
niodcjn. Tliere are cei ninly strong 
reasons for believing that the inscrip¬ 
tion was not the offspring of im|K>,s- 
ture. It is possible that, at tlie period 
of the resltn'ation, it was found neces¬ 
sary, in order to give the statue a solid 
basis, to sink the old plinth in the 
modern one, and toeffac'e the inscrip¬ 
tion of the former, copying it, never¬ 
theless, upon the latter, ft moreover 
api'ycars that Ckomeiios/to whom the 
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Venus is attributed, excelled to such 
a d^ree in producing models of fe¬ 
male toveliness, that, according to 
Pliny, a Roman knight became deeply 
enamoured of one of his Thespiaaes, 
which Lucius Miimmius canied to 
Rome ! Hence it would seem, that 
the artist in question was fully com- 
cnt to the execution of the Venus. 
This statue has the ears pierced, in 
the same manner as other statues of 
the goddess ^ and from them, no 
doubt, valuable hoops and drops were 
anciently suspended. The upper part 
of the left arm evidently retains the 
trace of the bracelet denominated 
^inther^ represented in several of 
Venus’s sculptural figures. It is in¬ 
tended to restore those ornaments, in 
conformity to the ancient practice of 
decorating pieces of Parian sculpture 
with costly gems, &c. ff^ide Virg, 
lib, J. V, 5g2^J The grain of 
this piece of Parian maible is uiicom- 
moniy fine, The statue'was placed 
in the gardens de Mcdicis, at Rome, 
during the tCith century. On its being 
removed to the Gallery of Florence, 
in tiie course of the 17 th century, 
this admirable vi’ork was allowed by 
all Europe to par'icipate the cele- 
1 brity of the Apollo Belvedere, which, 
indeed, it rivals in the sublimity of 
the conception, the incomparableness 
of execution, and in the ideal beauty 
of the proportions. France owes the 
Apollo and the Venus to the victories 
of Bonaparte, duiing his first cam¬ 
paign in Italy. We are in an absolute 
state of uncertainty, and possess only 
contradictory traditions, respecting 
the situation in which the Venus de 
Mecficis was first discovered. 

124. Cupid and Psycke. —In this 

Q is pretty generally recognised 
in tlie act caressing Psyche, 
being an erpblem of the union of 
body and soul, and in effect several 
bas-reliefs engraven upon sarcophagi 
present us with .similar groups. It is, 
however, observable that they essen¬ 
tially differ from the present piece, 
inasmuch as in the former the two 
' figures are winged, that of Psyche 
having the wings of a butterfly, which 
is not the case in this group, and 
therefore its identity is somewhat 
doubtful. It is wrought in" Parian 
aiarble, and was.originally in the coL 
UNiv^RSAii Mag. Vor. Xlll. 


lection of Ci^rdinal Albani, whence 
Clement XII. removed it to the Ca» 
pitol. 

J25. Roman Portraits, called Cato 
and PoYcia, —These two half-len^ 
figures arc of tliat descript imd with 
wmich the Romans adorned their 
tombs. They appear to be tlte por¬ 
traits of husband and wit'e; and the 
shaven crown of the man, as well as 
the head-dress of I'le female, prove* 
that the work was produced m the 
time of Alexander Severusj an ob¬ 
servation which will fully authorise 
the rejection of the appellation igno¬ 
rantly bestowed upon the piece. It 
was forrrterly to be seen at Villa Mat¬ 
tel, Clement XIV placed it in the 
Vatican* 

Clodtus AlMrms.^h Roraafi 

personage, with a beard, and clad io 
the chlamys decorated with fringe 
above the tunic, is admirably repre- . 
sented in this bust. From its bearing 
some resemblance to the portraits oT 
Clodius Albinus, the colleague and 
rival of Septimus' Severus, it has ob¬ 
tained its present denomination. This 
bu.-ii, formed of Pentelic marble^ 
conies from Villa Aliiani. 

r^ 7 - Ti)c head of this 

beautiful bust, with the cuirass and 
paludamentum, fterfectly resembles 
the authenticated portraits of the 
emperor Galba. This bust, which is 
perfectly antique, with the exception 
of a few sligiit retouches, belonged 
to the Villa ^Ibani. It is of Pentelic 
marble. 

128. The Thorn’-Extractor. It 
was from its attitude that this statue 
received its present appellation, and 
indeed it would seem to represent a 
young man seated, and in the act of 
drawing a thorn out of his left foot. 

Js it not more likely, however, (ha|; 
it represents a foung athletic victor 
at the Stadian games? Il t| well 
known that, ii) the public game;? of 
Greece, olfildren of an extremely 
tender age, performed fbj^t-races, and 
that it was customary to honour tho 
youthful victors with statues. The 
nudity of the figure tends to confirm 
tbisS opinion. The execution of thn 
head and of the hair give a fine idea 
of the dRmlrable finish which ancient 
statuaries bestowed upon their brooae 

3M 
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works. This piece of brouze is brought 
from, the Capitol. The place of its 
first discovery is unknown. 

• ITo be resumed in our next.'} 


Reply to Lector Constans. 

Sir, 

ff^HE reply of Lector Constans to 
A my letter is so unsatisfactory, 
that I must beg leave to trouble you 
again with a few lines on the same 
suWeet. 

L. C. acknowled;^cs that the ar¬ 
rangement of the language, primn 
faw, certainly exhibits muck con- 
fusion and apparent incongruity/’— 
This is the very thmgfor which 1 con¬ 
tend. Hmvever# as he proceeds, he 
works himself into the oelief of the 
matter being so very clear, that I 
' must be, necessarily, accused of mis¬ 
representation. 

That the langiiage contains a mean 
ing, I may readily grant; so does that 
phraseology termed an irish Bull: 
the latter we pardon, because we are 
compensated by a laugh; but dull 
ambiguity ii really unpardonable. 

A very large proportion of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects, to ^hom the schedule 
in question ts addressed, have neither 
time, capacity, nor opportunity to un¬ 
ravel ambiguities. Such, for example, 
as DUtchers, bakers, barbers, taylors, 
andtripemeii. Whatlam solicitousfor 
then is, that what can be understood 
by Lector Constans by the help of a 
little unravelling, may be laid before 
the gentlemen aforesaid unravelled 
to their hands. 

L. C. asks, in support of his alle¬ 
gation that I have misrepresented the 
matter, Where is the information 
that we are to pay in six -months 
I answer, in the schedule, if there be 
any truth in Cocker, that three months 
added to three months make six 
months. We^re not threatened with 
any levy or compulsion at the end bf 
the first thj'ee months, but we are at 
the end of the second three months : 
then, surely, it requires no great 
Stretch of sagacity to discover that 
six months is one of the period more 
particifiafly pointed out for^fSyment, 
Yfaougfa aoi expressed in ditact t^ms. 


In fact, this very indirectness is one 
of the grounds of nay Complaint, 

If a man accept a bill at two montbs« 
dated the first of May, no person ever 
heard of p^nnent being either oftfered ^ 
or called for on the 1st Jul 3 S but at 
the time allowed by law or custom, 
that is, on the 4th. In the same way, 
every man, who knows the value of 
money, will not unnece^ssarily pay it 
away at three months, when no inten¬ 
tion exists to enforce payment till six 
months have elapsed. But payment 
is not, it should seem, to be enforced 
till ttie expiration of forty-one days; 
which make the period 1 originally 
stated, of seven months and ten days. 
Now, if you make payment one day 
before this term elapses, you avoid all 
.the pains and penalties before men¬ 
tioned. He, then, who should pay 
ar the end of three months and ten 
days, must be either mistaken in his 
construction of this luminous di¬ 
rection, ora fool for parting with his 
money before be has occasion to do it. 
It is evident, therefore, that this am¬ 
biguity gives an advaiUage to the wily 
man superior to that given to the 
honest,, plain-dealing tradesman, whe 
is entitled, from that very circum¬ 
stance, to greater indulgence. If all 
are equally entitled to the extreme of 
indulgence in paying their taxes, it 
should be made obvious to the mean¬ 
est as well as to the most brilliant 
capacity. 

I have now only to add, that, on 
looking over my former letter, I find 
I have expressed an cminion, that 
" the dirt and rubbish of law, or ra¬ 
ther of lawyers,’’ ought to be cleared 
away: I aid not mean, by this, to 
give offence to that learned body of 
men, which certainly includes, in the 
aggregate, many very worthy cha¬ 
racters. Perhaps Lector Constans may 
be one of them;—I simply mean, that 
the jargon of law ought to undergo a 
pruning when it is intended to be pe¬ 
rused without the assistance of a law¬ 
yer. This jargon is apt to accumulate 
•n a lawyer, as flour does on the coat 
of a mealn^, mortar on that of a' 
bricklayer, or soot on a chimney¬ 
sweeper.. These are not tiie worn 
men for it: it belongs to their pro- 
filision: but it is not the less neces¬ 
sary that it should be sometimw 
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tleared awaj', for the health anji 

coinfort of themselves and those who 

come in contact with them. 

« 

I remain, Sir, with many apologies 
for this trouble, your constant reader, 

J. M. 

14t/i June, 1810. 

fcj" unn^ nn'te if* hacc hmi 

mid on thii hot xrrit }ni})ortahf topic. 
Aci’OCitiiirr io the strict T'dc of unpar 
htilihf^ 1 VC ho f <rran/(‘it th*' vcphtniinn 
to J. M and Lector < ■f)i)stiins'..'//// rr- 
Jufp^ think •with wv ihof it dt-uixts no 
y.M'ihir (iisvuHiion. —ICdiUir. 

A Sr’AKisH Tale. Mahame he 
Gkafigny, .lutLnress f]J the Petu- 
vian Leiic-t s*. 

\i \«n' !iiJ •'! f)on> p ] 

on coatplaiii of me iijad.itn,” 
SsTiU Ju*. ** ImU if you kutnv 
my heart, you would fei.] j)ity lot rue 
1 still love your bn)ther, and 1 adc^rc 
you; 1 have endeavoused to piease 
you by a tliousand means whudi you 
have not cpiidescendcd to notice. 1 
would shsirc my thyone with you, ifl 
C£/Uki; but, like (he rest ot 
I have only a h^Mrt to caf. r v ’ ■ 
Hitherto, respect has kept me sdcul : 
judi^o, howexcr, if I am impetuous. 
Madam: lemember, it is your King 
who spealis to you as a timid iotei. 
What did I not sulfcr in ainiciing 
you when J punished your biolljer,'* 

1 would have pardoned his ctime hail 
it been kuow'ii only to myself ■ but 
1 owed his impi isoument to my sub¬ 
jects. Let 'Don Pedro .sanetujn my 
clemency by a confe-siou a*'d by a 
sincere repeulauce, and I will gladly 
shew him mercy. JMuploy all (he 
power you have over inm i</ (hat end : 
go and .sec liim ; tell him that I wi.sh 
an inttrview with him ; tell liim (hat 
1 will have him brought betpic ii,e : 
be you with him, and )ou shall liotn 
find that 1 ;kti more your friend lljftu 
your master. Do not reply lo me. 
Madam," conlinueJ the King, wein^ 
that Elvira was about to speak, “1 
»ball not feel the foice of being gene¬ 
rous, if I find as much ingratiiiuie in 
the heart of the sister as iii that ot the 
brother. Permit me to have the 
feebk satisfaction of reiving upon 
your gratitude.*' The King tncu 


made a sign fhathis aKenrfatds should 
approach and assist Elvira to walk. 

J'hey were eagerly attentive, but 
Don Alvar was before them. Jfi 
rising, Elvira let fill her handkerchief 
will) which she had wiped away her 
fc’ars*! Don Alvar quickly puked it 
up, iind availed himhclt' 0 ^ 111 .tt oppor¬ 
tunity lo give her a note; but he did 
not do it Ko desteuni^-ly but that the 
King had Ids sii^puauns of the cir¬ 
cumstance. The tatigut which Kb'ira 
felt from what she hud gone through, 
the anxiety whic.h the" note ('aused, 
and fief tinpatiem.e to read it, forbade 
her to puicecd to visit her brother, 
She had no sooner aii’ued ni hon*« 
ll).;n she opened it ; and it contained 
the following' words: — 

LirntH. 

‘'You think n^e, dnu!>tless, tlie' 
mo^t guilty of men, adorable Elvira : 

I ani only the most mi^eiable.— 
Adorned w'itli all the appeatances of 
satisfied ambition, my heart acknow¬ 
ledges only love and friendship, 1 
violated my silence, and I appi'arcd 
sensible of the favours of the King, 
only in the liope of being useful to 
Don Pi'dro : if 1 can betf ascertain 
the nature of the crime which is im¬ 
plied to him, that will be scllirient 
to jiroveliis iiftiocence; and I tlatter 
myself that I shall succeed eie long. 
No other motive less powerful a>iird 
Itave induced me to obey tiiewtyran- 
nlcal order of tiie King to ai^staiii 
from all initreourse with the only 
persons for whose sake litc is valuable 
to me. It will be theruiti of all three 
if he discovers the least undei sUmdinq* 
between us, Perhaps 1 have carried 
prudence too far: but, Madam, to 
whom could I confide my si cret ? 
A .stranger in tin-: court, observed on 
all sidc.s, distrustful mysHi of man¬ 
kind, and mnornnt of them. I pre¬ 
ferred the areadful alternative of ap¬ 
pearing uDgratelul to )\)u, to the 
dancer which might have encomp iss- 
ed you from ilty inexperu;ju’c j 1 
know not, even, whether I shall be 
able to convey this note to yon : but, 
lovely ^Ivira, f shall die with grief if 
J do not assure you of the boundless 
nature of my love." 

-,^’he perusal of this letter caused an 
inconceivable change in the st>ul of 
Elvira : “ Don Alvar is not uitgrate- 
ful/’ she exclaimed with ^ 

a M:4 
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** My brother will shortly testify his 
innocence: I shall soon behold them 
thepi both shstring in the bounty of 
tte King and in my tenderness.— 
l^ed I De uneasy at the love of Al- 
phonso ? He is generous, he. can 
never hate us.’* * 

These agreeable emotions awaken¬ 
ing in the heart of Elvira, seemed to 
re-animate her whole frame; her 
health was almost immediately esta¬ 
blished. She passed a night that was 
as much disturbed by pleasant ideas 
as her preceding ones had been by 
unpleasnnt. 

She rose early, and was preparing 
to visil Don Pedro, to inform him of 
all thathad taken place, when Tsai)eJ)a 
arrived. “ Come,” cried Elvira as 
soon as she perceived her ; “ come, 
my dear Isabella, pariicipate in my 
hopes, yon have p articipated in my 
sorrows : 1 am all impatience to talk 
with you.” 

“ 1 know all/* said Isabella : '‘Don 
Alvar liad brougiit niin upon you all 
three : the sword u raised over your 
heads, hut I was skilful enough to 
turn it aside. It was to inform you 
of this good news that I rose so early. 
Good heavens!” continued she, “how 
silly lovers are! Th^ think they see 
every thing without Being seen ; and 
they .are. seen without su^^'pcciing^ it.’* 
“ Explain yourself,” replied Elvira 
alarmed. “ What have we yet to fear ?** 
Nothing/'replied Isabella; **■ have 
I not (old you that I warded off the 
blow ? But relieve ray uneasiness on 
your part: What have yon done with 
the note of Don Alvar ?—You were 
80 agitated they say — 

“And how do yon know that I 
have received a note/’ asked Elvira 
with increasing alarm. 

I know it from the King/’ re¬ 
plied Isabella. ^ 

From the King!” exclaimed El¬ 
vira. “ Ah! we are lost !*' 

■ “ You will not understand me, 
then/* replied Isabella iihpatiently : 

You shall fin^ that the blunders 
with which I am reproached do not 
extend to important things I know 
how to speak to advantage when it is 
to serve my friends : but you will not 
be persuaded uf this until you e^oy 
the happiness which I have provided 

for you: for your prejudice-*’ 

Heavens !’* kaid Elvira^ 1 will 
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Ijelieve whate\^er you wish ; but cat- 
plain yourself.” 

“ l!^he King/’ yeplied Isabella, 
“ appeared to be in a very iM humour 
yesterday, after you had quitted him. 
He asked, repeatedly^ where I was; 
I was informed of this, and 1 hastened 
to the court immediately. As soon 
as he saw me, he drew me aside. 
He put many pointed questions to me 
respecting your connection and that 
of your brother with Don Alvar. I 
assured him that yon had not any with 
liim. ‘ Mighty well,* said he in an 
ironical tone : ‘ I am better instructed 
tlian yi)U are.* Tlien lie related, wnth 
a degree of re^iciument which lie 
strove in \ain to jiid< , that Don Alvar 
had given you a note in his presence; 
and that, fMau the agitation in which 
yon seemed wlieu y. i u ceived it, he 
had no d )ui>. mat you were both ac¬ 
complices 'ill the ridiculous seditious 
plot whicli is ascribed to vour brother. 

He finibhed'with ht'a^y menaces 
against jou all. (t requiied all my 
presence of mind not to be discon¬ 
certed; time was precious: a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection convinced me that 
the avowal of the truth was the only- 
way to save yon. I suddenly as-umed 
a look of confidence and resolution, 
instead of the timid countenance 
which the King doubtless expected to 
behold in me: and I told him that it 
was not worth while to make so many 
threats about a mere love-letter.— 
* A love-letter!* he exclaimed with a 
look as cold as it was before incensed. 
' Yes, Sire,* I replied, if Don Alvar 
gave a note to Elvira it could be 
nothing else. Hf', continued to ques¬ 
tion me, and I told him how you 
came K) have an affection for each 
other. At last he quitted me, assuring 
me that he did not suspect my in¬ 
tegrity. You see, therefore, that 
your welfare is at hand : he loves 
Don Alvar to excess: what therefore 
could he do better to make him hap¬ 
py than to give you to him ? In com¬ 
pliment to your marriage, he will 
pardon Don Pedro, and I shall not 
think myself obliged to wed him then, 
because he will not be unhappy: and 
so we shall all be contented. In fact, 
it is time that joy appeared amongst 
us again, it is hardly living to oe 
always complaining: it is dying to 
be always eat up with^ffmifs/* 
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Isabella continued her agreeable 
conjectures; and Elvira, burietl in 

f »rofound contemplation, scarcely 
istened to her, when an order arrived 
from Uie Kingto'enter, immediately, 
a carriage-which was in waiting, and 
which was to conduct them to their 
place of exile. At the same time, 
they ordered the servants to prepare 
whatever was requisite for^n imme- 
dinte departure. 

Elvira, overwhelmed by this un¬ 
expected stroke, seemed to pay no 
attention to what passed. ‘^Oh niy 
brother! Oh Alvar!’* she exclaimed 
with bitterness, “ what will become 
of yon ?*’—Complaints were useless : 
they must go. 

P^ivira remained, during the whole 
journey, in the same kind of stupor 
into which she liad fallen when she 
received the orders of the King. Isa¬ 
bella expressed her grievanees in a 
manner winch would have bc^en high¬ 
ly diverting under any other circum¬ 
stances. 

The night was far advanced when 
they stopped. They were conducted 
into a spacious room, whose dila])i- 
dation, as well as that of the turnitnre, 
would have alarmed persons less de¬ 
licate tlian they were. Plvery thing 
was alike to Elvira; she noticed 
nothing; but Isabella, by her reite¬ 
rated questions, compelled the sort of 
phantoms who were appointed to 
wait upon them in the habiliments 
of duennas, to satisfy her curiosity. 
She thought she beheld her grave 
open when she learned that they 
were at the court of the Queen 
Dowager, grandmother of the King. 
Slie uttered a tliousand reproaches 
against Elvira, and a thousand fears. 
—Her chagrin was augmented, the 
next da)’’, when she beheld herself in 
a castle, IcSs dreadful even from its 
extreme antiquity, than from the little 
attention that was paki to her amuse¬ 
ment. 

The old queen, attached to etiquette 
and to ancient custom, rendered life 
insupportable to those whom pio- 
scription had conveyed to her, under 
the pretence of forming her court. 
Every thing partook of constraint, 
melancholy, and inconvenience. El¬ 
vira led a languishing life: yet she 
liv'ed. 

Don Alvar wai not less unhappy* 


tAlptionso, excessively irritated at 4bd 
disclosure which Isabella had made, 
and listening only to the suggestion^ 
of his indignation, imagined that ho 
cotjld banish as easily from his heart, 
as from* his presence, the objects of 
his jealousy. 

After the exile of Elvira, he re¬ 
tarded that of Don Alvar only as long 
as lie thought it necessary to prevent 
his following her steps. He was then 
deprived of' his honours, ordered to 
retire from court, and never more to 
appear there again. 

More surprised than hurt, he did 
not hesitate a moment as to the choice 
of his place of retreat. His tlioughts 
turned with fondness towards the'hut 
where lie had been reared ; his hyart 
was fatigued and eager for repose, and 
he thought that ho siionld there find 
again tleise peaceful dn)'^s whicli he 
always remembered with delight and 
which he now regarded as the only 
hap]>iness worth desiring. 

Don Alvai^i full of confidence as to 
the perfect bliss which lie was about 
to enjoy, hastened towards liie forest 
wliich was the asylum of hU first mis¬ 
fortunes; but, as he apjiroachctl it,' 
he felt tlic ])leasing ideas gradually 
vanishing from his liiincl; every thing 
which he had soon and experienced 
since his first entiance iiito the world 
was present to ids imagination ; 
tlie traces, no sooner perceived than 
eflaced, left beliind them only the 
confusion of a dieam. Elvira lierself 
appeared only in the distant prospect. 

I'his torrent of tumultuous thoughts 
did not subside until he arrived at'the 
hut. Struck with its appearance, lie 
remained motionless: his eyes filled 
with tears, and a thousand recollec¬ 
tions of past times overwhelmed him. 
However, he entered it. 

The first days^ were passed in re¬ 
calling to mind the precepts hf his 
friend, and in endeavouring to accom¬ 
modate himseif to the privations 
wliich he must now endure. In 
solitude, too, Ills love returned. , He 
thought only of the means of finding 
Elvira, and he tried many in vain. 
Too near the court, and in a place 
where King often hunted, he 
could not take any steps without the 
hazard of detection. He thought that 
if he were in an inhabited place^ hm 
could employ others^ whose researdbea 
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might: have more success than his.-«-« 
He resolved to execute this plan, «nd 
^departed 5 taking care however to 
avoid the public paths.. 

He had already walked nearly tn'o 
days, when, crossmg a thioket,* lie 
was suddenly ^tracked by a man with 
a sword in his bond, who, without 
giving him time to recollect hirasell', 
exclaimed, Traitor, defend a life 
which you ouglu to lose by the most 
infiimous tormves.’* Don Alvar, 
astonished, put himself upon his do- 
fonce; but recognising, immediately, 
Don Pedro, far Irom attempting his 
life, he merely warded off the blows 
which the other directed wiih unac¬ 
countable fury. “ Hold, Don Pedro,’* 
said he, yon are in error, hthold 
the’unhappy Alvar: come rather and 
receive, ni ni.s arms, the 1e->tiin(*ny f>i 
his friendahi;), and of his era*it udc.*’ 

Don Pedro was too inhniau* to 
listen to him: as Don Alvarckdeiuled 
himself hut weakly, lie seized Iiim Ivy 
the throat, threw liirn On the ea:l}i, 
and threatened hi :i wiiii instanttleath 
if h(: did not cordV'>‘' all his crimes. 

At that monKDt, a tioopcd aithers, 
'who were in ihc vunod in pui'hiiit of 
tonic ndibers, arrived at the s-pot; 
they took them ibr tiuj peisons thev 
were seeking, f O'/red iIkiii, ..n 1 
forced then\aiong widioui any regard 
to the menaces of Don IV dro, or to 
the persuasions of Don Alvar, wdio 
Rougnt in vain to convince them (jf 
their mistake. They conducted them 
10 a fort near the spot, ^md put them 
in the same dungeon, until, as they 
said, they could be con\e;t;d to the 
capital t(> icrve as an example to their 
confederates. 

While there, Don Alvar solicited 
jin explanation, and Don Pedro, in¬ 
dignant at bis situation, replied, wilh 
bitterness, “that/ after his .de¬ 
parture, he bad been more c]nt.ely 
confined in his pi ison; that many days 
passed in the exanuination of ujt- 
ne.s&es, aIl*of whom he disproved: 
an^that the King, not being able to 
pro\^e any thing against liim, was 
satisfied with exiling him: that he 
was not permitted to return to his 
own hou^te, but that they hj^ inform¬ 
ed him that Isabella and Elvira were 
no longer at court ” To this Don 
Pedro added, that Don Alvar had 
carried away his mistress and his 
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sister, because they both disappeared 
on the same day. 

It \yas not difficult for Don Alvar 
to justify himself from this charge. 
The sim()le recital of what hadjpassed, 
and hie own emotion were.sufticienl. 
Don Alphonso sought by every manly 
method to compensate for the wrongs 
lie had committed, and they tlien 
Miutunliy gave themselves up to%re« 
flections upon their condition. 

The situation of Alplionso, how¬ 
ever, was not enviable. Six months 
had elapsed before his chagrin began 
to abate; and he then thought that 
ho had resolution enough tube able 
to hear Ihc''iglit of Elvira. He caused 
(he Queen jjowager to be informed, 
tiierefore, that he should, on the fol- 
lowiii;:^ day, pav her a vir/it: this n 
thiii'y i\ ii':ch lie seldom di<l, uud tlie 
old Queen made every prepanuion for 
his roce[jt;(rti. U'he news of it dif- 
fbsed joy llnough the whole c'ourt; 
and when the day ai rived, the Q.ii<‘en 
^et forth to ujeel (he King. Elvira 
attd hal)ella were <4 'he train. 

The melancholy Elvira was deeply 
occupied in thought. Slie w'as de¬ 
vising liow" she erndd obtain, from the 
King, or some of his a'tendanis, the 
fates of her brother and licr Jovt'i*; 
f-r she had not lieard, of tiilier since 
the day sl'/c quilled the coiut. 

Her looks were wandering at ran¬ 
dom, when they were suddenly siruck 
by an unexpected object. She uttered 
a’loud scream, anti sprung from the 
carnage, which was, luckily, very 
low. She was instantly in the midst 
of a troop (jf archers, wlio v.'ere con¬ 
ducting two prifoners : iieilhcr the 
airerruitjii of iheir countenances, nor 
of their dollies, nor the iions with 
wiiich they were loaded, hindered 
her from knowing them. “ My bro¬ 
ther, Qh heavens ! my irrother! Js it 
yon ?** she exclaimed. Siie held him 
fast in her arms, though she still 
doubted if. Hta* fii>t emotion w^as 
tl^e joy of having found him she loved ; 
but, soon struck with the appendages 
of infamy that were about him, she 
seemed as life or reason would forsakt 
her. 

Don Pedro showed less weakness, 
but despair was visible in all his ac-\ 
tiom; while Don Alvar, in spite of his 
chains, had thrown himself at the 
feet of Elvira, He held ope of her 
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hftn4«^ and bathed it with Im tears, 
while Elvira looked at him, froqi time 
to time, with a mingled expression of 
horror, tenderness, and love. **Al¬ 
var/’ said she, “we are wretched.” 
—They were all too much ocaipied 
with themselves to observe what 
passed around them. 

The queen, surprised at the flight 
of Elvira, stopped to know the cause j 
and Isabella, having recognised the 
prisoners, had quitted the carriage. 
She ran to jom her caresses to those 
of her friend, when the king arrived. 

This prince had seen, at a distance, 
all that nad taken place. He tiiought 
be knew Elvira, but not comprehend¬ 
ing the'cause pf her conduct, he 
spurred hrs horse to arrive at the 
spot. Wlien Isabella saw him, she 
exclaimed, “ Behold the consequences 
of your caprice. Die with shame and 
regret: but no : yon are a king.” 

Alphonso, recognising his unhappy 
favourites, felt himself attacked by so 
many opposing sensations, that, un¬ 
willing to yield to any, he was about 
to hasten away, wheq Don Pedro, 
raising his eyes at the sound of Isa¬ 
bella’s voice, exclaimed to him in a 
lone of deyjair, “ Stop, remorseless 
man, and feast your eyes upon the 
dreadful condition to which ihy un¬ 
just prejudices have reduced us : you 
wish to usurp the title of paqfic, but 
you deserve the name of cruel more 
than did your predecessor: /le-shed 
only blood j but you destroy hearts. 
Thy friendship is tyranny, thy favours 
misfortunes, and our gratitude a tor¬ 
ture.” 

At the first word which Don Pedro 
had pronounced, Elvira quitted him to 
throw herself at the knees of the king, 
which she held in a close embrace: 
—“Ah. Sire!” she exclaimed, “ be 
not offended at the words which de¬ 
spair has extorted from my unliappy 
brotlter: his crime begin-; only at this 
morrtent: forgive every thing in con- 
•ideration of the excess of his misfor¬ 
tune. You once loved“ him: Oh 
Heavens! cast your eyes upon him! 
You love virtue, then aid him. My 
lears—my grief — our misibrtunes, 
alas! they are without limits." 

The king, buried in profound con¬ 
templation, made no answer but by 
tok and distracted \o6k$, which he 
thMW> altemattly, upon the brother 


and the sisten Elvira, convinced that 
they foreboded the destruction of aU 
|he held most dear, and listening; onty 
to her own despair, flew and threw 
herself between her brother and her 
lover. ** I will hear you no inore,» 
inflexible tyrant,” she exclaimed* 
spepkin^ to the king; “we will ex* 
p tjg in thy sight: but you shall not 
cofemand the moment; we will rob 
you of the barbarous pleasure of or« 
dering it—” 

No. you shall not clie,” exclaim¬ 
ed the King; “ you are rather my ty¬ 
rants than 1 yours: my grief would 
render •me more wretched than you* 
were I to sufter my just resentment 
to triumph over my clemency. See, 
Madam,’’ continued the king ap¬ 
proaching Elvira: “ see if your bro¬ 
ther was guilty: see if he deserves 
the favour which I grant liim!** El¬ 
vira took a paper which the king pre¬ 
sented to her, and which Don Alvar 
immediately knew for the fatal plan 
of a conspiracy which had cost his 
f'Uher his life. Ah, Sire,** he ex¬ 
claimed. “ what more convincing 
jjroof would you need of the inna- 
cenoe of Don P<'.dro ?” 

At the same time he acouainfed 
the king with Hie tjrigin of tnii fatal 
writing; he shewed him, that being 
without a name^nd witljout a date, 
it was not difficult for the enemies of 
Don Pedro to impose iipon the king 
with it. ^ _ 

“ That is true enough/* sai/Isa¬ 
bella, when Don Alvar had done* 
“ for I found this paper in the forest 
on the very day that we met Don 
Alvar there: seeing that it was writ¬ 
ten in Portuguese, which I did not 
understand, I was induced to give it 
to Don Rodrigo to translate it lor me, 
since that time a thousand circum¬ 
stances have occurred to make me 
forget it. 

“ Oh Heavens!” exclaimed Al¬ 
phonso, “ how many rocks Tor virtue 
are there on a lljrone. Wiil you for- 
give me mf injustice, lovely Elvira,’* 
continued he, taking ner band which 
he presented to Don Alvar: Am I 
not sufficiently punished in losing 
your heart ? In uniting you to him 
whom you love, will it be a sufficient 
expSlIon of my crinfe ? Come,** 
' continued he* talcing offi the fetters 
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from his favourites hims^lf> and em¬ 
bracing them, *' come, and prove 
whether virtue be not dear to me. 
My bounty shall exceed your misfor-' 
tunes: love me, if possible: but, if 
jou are ungrateful, the pleasure of 
making you so will be greater than 
the pain of finding you so.” 


Heply io the Animadvkrsions 
upon Animadversions.” 

Sir, 

F abuse were argument, I should 
have no chance of success in a 
contest with the gunpowder-plot 
critic j but, asyourreader 8 wiIl.be in- 
fiuenced only by reason, I again trou¬ 
ble you with a few*remarks, without 
the least intention of making " the 
public believe that I am deeply read 
in the history of nations, and in the 
various branehe.s of science,” but 
solely for the ascertaining of truth* 

It may now be granted that he 
knows the gunpowder-treason was 
different from Oateses plot 5 but I ap¬ 
peal to the readers of your instructive 
miscellany, whether, on finding Fox’s 
reasons for doubting of the reality of 
the popish plot, quoted to prove that 

thA 


on thi^ dark subject, it was necessary,’* 
adds he, ‘‘ to turn to the subsequent 
part of the history of the Stuarts for 
further information}*’ and, *'asthe 
Right Hon: Charles James Fox had 
made this part of our history his par¬ 
ticular study, be extracted what he 
had offered on this i^ubject, that your 
readers might form some judgment 
for themselves.” This is very kind, no 
doubt; but the whole passage affords 
another instance of obscurity, which, 
like his former essay, confound.s 
together two difierent things. This 
part and this subject cannot refer, 
though such be their tendency, to the 
gunpowder-plot^ as Fox did not make 
that his particular study, but must 
refer to the “subsequent part of the 
history of the Stuarts.” This appears 
again intended to induce a belief that 
our laiiKiitcd patriot implicated both 
plots in the same charge of absurdity. 
Here is acuiious method of obtaining 
information. 'Finding the act does not 
contain wh:U it could not rationally 
be expected to contain, viz a pi oof of 
the gunpowder-treason, he thought 
the best way of acquiring a knowledge 
of that event was to overlook conteni- 
porary authorities, the judicial exami¬ 
nations ot the-conspirators, their con¬ 
fessions of guilt, &c. and consult a Ins¬ 



tant events were stated as one occur¬ 
rence } Did n*ot such an error, whe- 
ther^real, or inteftded to mislead, 
merit immediate confutation ? J 
could reply only to what was the 
obvious meaniiii^, and did not expect 
scurrility for not understanding what 
was no where expressed. “ It is 
folly in the extreme,” says he, to 
be seeking opportunities to excite a 
pei'son to litigate facts, but more 
especially when the person is con¬ 
cealed and unknown to him,” &c. 
But surely he who chords this oppor¬ 
tunity is better entitled to this charge. 
Is the misrepresentation of an histo¬ 
rical fact to escape unnoticed because 
the author is unknown ? 

He then favours the public with a 
rule, to become as wise as himself. 
—Because the act which appointed a 
yearly thanksgiving for our deliver¬ 
ance from tpe gunpowder-tr|iEf.>oii, 
*' did not cast one feeole ray of light 
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grateful country, our legislatuic yet 
contains many of liberal principles, 
who, when convinced by the above 
piocess of the falsity of the gunpow¬ 
der-treason, will readily move for a 
repeal of ihe Act ot I’liank-sgiving. J 
rather suppose, however, that, though 
enlightened by your correspondent’s 
singularly luminous reasoning, they 
will continue, like Hume, tlie apolo¬ 
gist of the Stuarts, to esteem the gun- 
powder-lrcason “ as certain as it is 
incredible.” A better reason for 
moving its repeal would be, that it 
tends to perpetuate a haired of our 
fellow subjects. 

After quoting my own reiwoning to 
shew that Fox spoke only of the po¬ 
pish plot, he advises me to be a little 
more guarded, lest another “ irritable 
scribbler” should give me a tickler” 
for my rashness. Such threats will 
never deter the old mastiff at the 
door of his kainel*' from barkings 
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f in a high tone/' at every intruder oa^ Having paeaed two yearn i# 

the boundaries of truth. ^ . much anaiety as to osunt sltnost dm 

1 expect this will be treated with hours and minutes, my fortunate 

the silent contempt it mmVi/* but arose at lesngth ha* whidi 1 had 

should the gunpowder critic again long sighed, I now received H ragOf 

explode, he may listen to his own la^salyy, which^ in a great nwamre| 

echo, and like other scolds, have the softened the yoke of poverty that had 

last word, become almost intoierabie* It W4# 

t. . . 1 u .. office to give public lectonsf 

For who can write ™ long as he can rml. nietaphysicsT ana a» tbia wat j 

business not altogether niitabk to my 
The case is now before the public, »wn inclination, those who thom^ 
from whose decision there is no ap- t“ey were well acquainted with insh 
peal, and to whiah I shall respect- predicted that this undertaking woiU* 

- fiijjy submit. never prosper long in my hands. la 

I ha.e .La ,o ba y», „ !<c 

J. S. did not tread in the footsteps of ix^ 
Newcastle, JuneQ, 1810. predecessors, and of course that the 

, metaphysics were never in greater 

danger than whilst they wore undw 
The UTERARV Life and Travels of W jurisdiction. 1, however, at 
Baron Holbero. fFritten liy concealed my own disposuion as nnicb 
Nimself. Enracted from the La- ^ could> and even delivered an om- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743 . praise of tpelaphysics. Still 

By W. Hamilton Reid. the amateurs of this science thought 

, ^ T they perceived more of the fttneral 

\Conn^medfromp.S7S.] ^^ration than of panegyric in the 

little work, however, bad speech I allude to. But, as I did not 
1 but very indifferent success, as, retain this ofticejnore tiian two years* 
out of a thousatid copies which were my hearers were, at length, delivered 
printed, not more than three hundred from their appreh^sions. 
were sold in the course of twelve Many changes now took^plape In 
years. The publisher, at whose cost this foundatten. Some of the peUk 
fliis publication had been made, as it lecturers attained the Bignity of- bl- 
niay be iniaguied, had no idea but shops, some became preachers* Jm 
that the rest of the impression was others died. Soon after this I b«can» 
doomed to perish by the mould. That an assessor in the consistory, and with 
this has been tlie fate of too many of biEher rank obtained a more astipte 
our native publications cannot be de- sawry. This you know is regulated 
iiied: for the upper ranks in Den- according to age; and I was now 
mark apply with more zeal than freed from the anxiety attending |o 
any other nation to attain ilie know- domestic arrangements, which hid all 
ledge of otlier languages, and they my life been a burden to me. I 
will rather read English and French therefore turned the whole of ^ 
books in particular than any others thoughts to the means of recotmaw 
written in their own tongue. On the my health, wbkb bad sufiered im 
other hand, the common people are enly travelling and blit 

so much attached to religious pioduc- also from anxiety, I had no othar 
tions, that tiie/will ^scarcely look at object now in yiow bt^ to pask 
any thing that has any relation to remainder of iny 'days«tn nest And 
worldly affairs. It is on this account tranc^uillity: but it was otherwha tfcK 
that some of oar poor authors, mere- termirted; for one of my «olleM«m 
]y to earn bread, rack their brains, as was persuhded to dispute the ^ht 
it Were, to produce gardens of para* with me to a part of the eadowmetWi 
4ise, heavenly ladders, postys of pray- which ^ways beldngad to the eUeit 
ers, &c. He, and wbkh, though a HoweveH the affiur being brottgll 
thounand tUnes repeated, are verj' before the consistory, it was dam^ 
little better than the same books un- according toth&itAtutas,4n my ftkliil. 
^ier.newjiikldt^?rmtt titles. Scarci&-iiad this QCiHast ia 
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urttn I ww engaged with a compe¬ 
titor of anotlier descriptiotK Inis 
^liA a young hi8tonan> wno had lately 
^iilisnediin the German language/ 
a compendious view of the l^nish 
history. In the preface to this work 
he had censured every preceding au¬ 
thor, old and new, as slovenly, pue- 
rile/and plagiartsts. 1 was, of course, 
among the number, and tny extract 
from the Universal History for the 
Use of Youth was also a principal 
otaeot of hie attack. It was in parti¬ 
cular urged against me, that what 
related to the north I had drawn en-. 
tirely from PufFendorf. I bore this 
accusation at hrst with perfect intlif- 
frreoce, considering it was not wortit 
my pains to enter into a dispute 
merely to prove that true which was 
evideatly so already. These and 
other considerations made, me observe 
M complete silence, till, determined 
by the representations of my friends, 
1 was convinced they would have 
construed my silence into absolute 
indolence or cowardiee. 1 tlierefore 
produced a small tract, under the 
.title of Dissortalio Quinta de Ifisio- 
ricis Dantcis quam m Coilegio Itigio 
puilke tuebitur Paulus Ryterus, cum 
D^endente perex'mto Ckristiano Jn- 
This small dissertation was 
received with untiomnibn approba¬ 
tion, none hut Paul Ryter seemed 
displeased in consequence of my hav¬ 
ing assumed his name. Howe^'er, 
the old gentleman, then in the six¬ 
tieth year of his age, was soon ap-r 
peased, when he understood that this 
work was undertaken in defence of 
the country. I paid attention in this 
only to the bitter refiections of the 
author before-mentkmed. I scorned 
the triumph which I mig^ have 
fmned over the many inaccuracies 
with which bis work abounded. 1 
neven waa a friend to mere verbal 
criticisin. 

Soon after {his the ^me writer pub- 
iiabed another work in Latin, to prove 
tbsu the marriage of the nearest ivia- 
tivet was not prohibited by ti\e law of 
f^are. This fresh act of delinquency, 
.bdore the former wounds were well 
heded, awakened the r^gptment 
.^both of lawyers and dlvtntfl/ 1 also 
tidMl to the solicitations of my 
muds* mi produced OkU Pttri 
Misp JurkHoa de N9ptik 


fPropinmorum in linen rtctn fitre 
natAiTali trohihUis* in the few sne^S 
publishea on this occasion, I simply 
' replied to the objections which the 
writer had brought against the fun¬ 
damentals of the law of the country, 
in other respects I lefl him entirely 
to the castigation of the divines.— 
Hence some strangers thought my 
work defective; but as they were un¬ 
acquainted with my views, I was de¬ 
termined not to pass the limits I had 
prescribed to myself. J intended an 
essay rather than a complete disserta¬ 
tion, and to leave the rest entirely to 
the clergy. Some thought my reply 
too severe; others, that it contained 
too much satire. Perhaps the latter 
objection is not without some ground, 
as my mind has such a natural ten¬ 
dency to humour, that I generally 
speak the truth in jest. Scurrility 
and coarseness, however, I have al¬ 
ways avoided: when no friend to the 
writer, I have never been an enemy 
to the man. 1 found, notwuhslana- 
ing, that whilst writing against others, 

I was in danger of foiling into the 
vices I condemned. I could bear my 
attestation to the observation of the 
satirist: 

Ccudwius, infjuc vieem pracfwmus crura 
jiagUtis, 

Vfoitur hoc pocto. 

Jurisprudence, history, and lan¬ 
guages nad 'hitherto occupied all my 
time, every ibiug else, poetry in par¬ 
ticular, I nad entirely laid aside. I 
sometimes read Latin poetry, but 
only when 1 was in a manner com¬ 
pelled so to do. 1 did not read these 
Jjoets for pleasure, but merely as ex¬ 
ercises for keeping up my knowledge** 
of their language. In the same man¬ 
ner the sick in an hospital are evej y 
day, perhaps, compelled to take me¬ 
dicines, not on account of their taste, 
but merely, as the physicians say, 

to do them good." 

Much the same it is with the incli¬ 
nations of men. Sometimes we be- 
gin to esteem things which we had 
rejected before. Tiie diange of stu¬ 
dies is equally as convedienf^ibr rtten 
as it is for the farmer to sow difterem 
seeds at diftereut times. I was thirty v 
years of age before 1 begzn to thtne I 
of writing a poem, thoQ^ f lived in 
a platse where poets swarmed UkeflicI 
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in harvest. My ears beinff thus daily DemocrUus and, H*roc&iu$. TN 
-dinned with verse and rhimej, and next was a defence of 'llgeiHtui ttti 
seeing that almost all the inhabitants singer. It went to prove that verjf 
were poets professed, or rather pos- few men in world Are ftfo 
sessed, 1 came to a conclusion to from that inconstancy which Honid)| 
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if possible, thafi might no longer be sliire^riticises the History qf Potor 
reckoned a mere hearer. My first pro- Paersens. The fourth is that In 
duction was a satii:e, in which I pro- which I endeavour at a'strict imita* 
posedanimitaiionofthesixthof Juve- tion of Horace: the poet hereend^* 
nnl's. This andsome others have lately vours to dissuade bis triendi an old 
seen the light: I should have said, that man, from his purpose of marrying a 
when this was first completed, 2 young woman. 1 he fifth satire »« 
shewed it to a friend, whose judgment defence of the female sex. In this I 
that I had succeeiled very well in have Asserted, that^i.* is not according 
^h^nanner of niy author, but had not to the laws of nature that women ate 
been sufficiently bound by the laws excluded from public ofiices ot ho* 
of poetry. In feet, he made me bet- nour and emolument, but only ac* 
ter acouainted with the nature of the cording to the arbitrary laws of na«i. 
Danisn vt^se than ever 1 had been Prefix^ to each satire is an intrigue* 
before, and gave me those rules which tion, in which the plan of the pot^m is 
I have carefully abided by even' lime laid down and objections answered. 
I have bad occasion to woo the Muses. Many person.s have been of an opi* 
After I had made several trials of my nion, that themselves or their friends 
skill, and succeeded pretty well ac- were particularly pointed at in these 
cording to my own ideas, 1 undertook productions, and have been admu* 
that mock-heroic, which is now so nished to bewar^f a man who hasBO 
mucii read both in Sweden and in mercy upon the fallings of others* 
Gennany j that in the fetter country As a iiatmst 1 once had a perdctilin: 
numbers have learned our language, application made to me from a man* 
merely for the pleasure of perusing it on account of *bis brother, ^ibQ led a 
in the original. most disorderly kind of Jifip. He 

After encountering the objections thought a satire •written on purpose 
of a great number of enemies, the might borrect him. This apmteation 
friends to this poem so far prevailed, I answered in the words of FKny, - 
that I was determined to enlarge and '‘We must censure vices, Bti4 not 
divide it into four parts; so that in men." If ever i am inclined to go 
the course of a twelvemonth, a thing beyond bounds in this respect, i Will 
pnprecedented in Denmark, it had begin with myself. 1 haVe often 
undergone three editions. The last ifiade asseverations of this nature,: but 
of these was embellished with copper they obtain no credit. Prejudices 
plates. My mentioning that it was which I hkve excited on this occasion 


of himself is surely allowable to the and that a latent pdson is Goncei|ea 
poet: bus this I do pot j I only record under every jfaing 1 say. if 1 wen 
wfa^t others have said, and the judg- write upon tffe seasons^ the wei^r, 
rnent of strangers to me never can be &c. people will have it that ifiy word* 
jndi^renti But I own I might soon have a double sense. My friends, 
bwmetedious if 1 were to enumerate who know^ie. oi^ smile at <hese 
all tbeevenu to which this publica* suppositions. 1 behefboooian itkns 
tiongavebirtb. However, when all the capable than 1 am of playing ttss by* 
hatred excited by this poem. The His- pocrite. 3y batum warm, and ift- 
torumf Peter Paersuits, was pretty dined to anger, ititimpoi»iWe'f«f me, 
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the most severe: it lashes the folly of speak fredy, and my j«» or #lpM* 
thP few^ *h4 Iwrf uan4 sure may alvays he W «y 


X 


Sii^fhns ai He Gime ^Chm» 

iMIGiteniikce in iagible eharactm $ io who^ in alebontot wad otb^ places* 
^fant'^«tiy*<me would censure me for ire the first to ceimrre their superiors 
m yimkdc &&9 it should rather be for and investigate the conduct of kings 
>jDiuch o^nnesB than'for any kind and princes. The folly of these cha- 
concealment or hypocrisy. racters I have endeavoured to deli- 

All my satires, I oelievc, evince in neate in the person of the pewterer, 
me the same disposition* that is,* a He is, at length* made to believe that 
r^uctance a^iast the praise of iadi- he is actually chosen as a burgomas- 
vitkuds. When I was secretary of ter: and when he is epgaged in the 
tto and the duty of my business of his office, which he tinds 

office required a kind of public pane- he is totjflly uni^ble to execute, lae 
gyxic upon those who had borne the first learns his weakness, and wisely 
Bfcle of Badtelors or Masters, accord- determines, after making himself ex¬ 
friends tremely ridiculous, to confine himself 
pen : in future w ithin the limits of his own. 
and profession. ^' 

[To be contirmed.^ 



my oration was never publis 
I got a deal of ill will among the Fel¬ 
lows, But, that you may judge of 
the propriety of these proceedings, I 
herewiin transfer to you the docu 
inent itseffi 

Wearied, at length, with pursuits 
that produced so little piofit, Iwas 
determined to resume those labours 
that had SO' long lain upon the shelf. 


Queries respecting certain Sn na¬ 
tions mt ihetGAUB aj' 
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Sir, 

SliOULD hr much obliged fo 
any of your leadqrs wiso aie con- 


tnat had so' long Jam upon ttie- . , 

Among these .1 nad projected a short *n game of chess, to gi ve 

deetch of ErclesiasticaJ and Secular nie, tiuough the motUum of your mis- 



some comedies in Ifie Danish Ian- on which the answer may 
«uage. Among my friends who en- Should you have i. co 

couraged me in thw proceeding were "pare, from mafier of luoie iinpor- 
«ome persoiiB of the first rank, whose insertion, you would 

Inclmations L would not willingly oWige, Sir, 

have thwarted. On llie other hand, Yom most obedient servant, 
ffie trouble attendant on these under- 35, 1810. J M 

tldiifiK operated ns a countei balance, 

1 had teamed from experience what pi^si Posidon.—The black kiiiR at 
It wa* to wage war with a imiltituae. his quecnV bishop’s squa.c; his ntieeii 
However,! was. at lenstl), overcome o,, i.is knij>lit’:= second .quare; (be 
by the irapoTtmmy at ray friend*, and queen’s bisliop’s pawn 


own 


m ww m 

i hi 

^ Politicai Pmterer. Jn writing rook on the queen’s fourth square: hh 
«if tbettage, I found occasion to at- otlier rook at the black queen’s look’s 
ta^ new vices and foibles, ^terhaps squaie, f?ivins; check to the king. 
fMCUliaf to my countrymen. ' Cain the black king prevent 

. When this was brought forward at the check mate, by tnoyina on his 
Cdpenhiagen, m ! 72 V tbe audience queen's second square-f 
'latiw so nutnefOffii that many pei-sons Oistnation—lt should seem that 
wem compelled to leave the house, he m^y make tins move, though, bv it. 
Somepenoos who did not understand he comes in view of the other white 
the oWeet of the piece were dis- rook: because tlmt rook is pAvcrless 
fJleased r they imagined that the roa- bv its situation between the black 
|l8t«cy were aimed at,« no/«inedy queen and white king j from which it 
WSh* hiad made 8» free with person* cannot move witltout itaving its king 
henifiak^ dbtnciw. Bot the in check. Conseqaently it cannot 
•etoM, liplyto Bodi km diaraeters, diech the Mack kjiig, hfecaese tt cah- 
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not quit its position to enforce that 
check} and, viewing chess as a niili| 
tary game, this reasoning seems con¬ 
sonant to military principles. Should 
the question, however, be decided in' 
the negative, the black loses. In the 
affirmative it nsost probably wins, for 
by the judicious management of a 
piece so powerful us the queen, tiie 
adversary may be forkedt or the two 
pawns pushed forward to the advan¬ 
tage of the game. 

5ttcry—May the kings, under 
circumsfancesy come in contact in order 
l(> give check ? 

^*^ccond Position^ she-wtrig the hearing 

—Wliite bidioput tlie 
queen's hnuth square*, king at iiis 
queen’s hi^li<ji>\ thud square; Knight 
at his queen’s second square j l)laeK 
king at his queen’s knight's lourih 
square. 

^utry —Can the white king move to 
his queen’s hi-tbop's fourth st|uate, 
giving check to the black king-' 

i)hHU"cttlion ,— It '■eems to be a doubt¬ 
ful case whether the wlvite kina may, 
or niav not, make this move, as the 
square is defended hy the knight. It 
may be solved, however, by an answer 
Jo tkegcncial question, vi/. whether 
the kings can, under atuf df/^ion- 
slnnceSt coinc in contact wdth each 
other. 


On Me Mountains Earth. 

[Conelud'id from p. 2bB ] 

I T is probable, tliat pre\ioiisly to 
the collision, whh'h hi ought the 
Alpine masses into their present posi¬ 
tion, the heels of muscles, which run 
bori/ontally through tliose mouuiainH, 
covered the granit or schistus, and 
fhat they were placed wUli their bed 
in that inclined position which they 
at present maintain. They therefore 
adhered to primitive mountain B[>e- 
^ies, and ran parallel with them with¬ 
out ever covering them. Fioin the 
foregoing the importaiTt observation 
can be cxpljtined, which is made in 
almost all perpendicular or very ob¬ 
lique strata, which we are capable nf 
tracing to ft great extent; that the 
inatcrials of tlwy consist, retain 
their ideptity; by which the highier 
^rts of (he strata are not ditfbrvnt 
the lon^tf •tcording ^ th« Par¬ 


ticular epecies of niott^atn, U IlM 
been observed by Sauttnre, ttift th* 
perpendicular strata, of which thm 
mountains consist which aurroaa4 
Monthianc, are constituted exac|(|r 
the same in tlieir highest parts at ja 
Uieir^lowcHt. The Alps, according to 
Saussure’s observation, extend, with 
very small digressions, from north¬ 
east to south-west, and the strata 
vvhich they are formed run exactly'in 
the same direction. The mountains 
of the Harz extend from east to west, 
and the layers and beds of which tliey 
consist rni) in the same direction.-^ 
The giauil mountains of Bavaria ap¬ 
pear to condttof stiata, which extend 
iongttudinaliy witli the chain of the 
mountains. The Aiieniiines stietch 
from north to south, and the layers of 
which they consist extend thnuselves 
lengthwise in ll»e same direction. In 
Ftoveucc, in the vicinity of Les hies 
d’liieres, particular hills, which con¬ 
sist of strata of granite like stoitei^, 
extend themsehes from ea*it to west; 
and the strata which form thcHierian 
Islands have exactly the same direc¬ 
tion. In England a general direction 
is obseivcd, in which (he inclined 
strata of mountains extend themselves 
h^Mgitudiiially, This diirctioii pro¬ 
ceeds fiom north-cast to iouth-wesi, 
and the grcalef part of the mouulaii^ 
of England run in the same direction. 
—^ThcAiuicN, in the district of Tuca- 
mau, extend from north (o sor^h; and 
the strata of the inontitain foilosv mj- 
gulaily the .same direction, it hni 
been remaikcd in the mountains be¬ 
hind Ai’senal, (hat tlic promontory of 
argillaceous schistus always stretches 
towaids the same quarter of ihegfniw, 
as tlie opposite mam mountain. 'I’he 
coral mountaiiH tun from north to 
south, and, continuing in this direc¬ 
tion, the detachments, or mountain 
beds of Kc{)istus, appear not only on 
the western side, bat that there are 
aUo strata of chalk ahelvt^g towards 
the horieoo. 

The oi^osite docBvttm of a ftmt 
number of nvounttins are did^rent 
from each other; and re¬ 

searches will probably shew tlmt this 
plkmomeRrm is prmetpally founded 
[n tbe inclinatioo of^he strata, Whieti 
dl^aate tbcvnseiwrs towards the side on 
wbmh the steep decli vity apOeais, To 
ahis cause cU 4s 40 i»!t tanMd^ suid 
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t^'hich has not escaped the attention 
of allmarinefj:, thatiu^H places where 
the coasts present deep declivjtics, the 
s^a is also very deep. For in almost 
aU these cases the liit^hest ends of the 
strata piescntthemseives on the coasts, 
v’hich at the j*rncial destructioi^ were 
thrown in oblique positions. Tlie 
niofc or less elevated ends of the ruin- 
• ated atrata will, however, appear in 
the places where they border on tlie 
sea, not only above the sea, but aho 
■undci it; consiquenlly, the steep de¬ 
clivity which ajy^^eafN over the surface 
of the sea will aUo I'eneially coi^lmiie 
tinder its surface. 

Tile oftlie mountains of our 

earth aie divided in chains, which aie 
parallel to each other, afid arc in ftc- 
perai separated finm one anolhei’ hy 
deep vallics, lujiniuii in the fame 
manner parallel with the iaiit;e of the 
ntountaius. These vallic'*, known by 
the name of loivMtudinal vallies, are 
not foimed by water, hut they have ail 
the properties of the fissures of moun¬ 
tains, which must nccossaiily he pr(>- 
duced, when the whole ma^s of the 
mountain is moved or forcibly over¬ 
thrown. lu them (he salient and re¬ 
turning angles do not c<»nesponci, as 
in the transversal vallits, winch ira- 
\ei6e a mountain in its breadth, and 
which arc foimcd hyValer; they are, 
in many places, narrow; in others, 
broad; cilen-of an extraordinary 
deptl^and even sometimes termiuatecl 
by the masses of ti.e mountains fallen 
together at the collisions. Saussure 
has lemarked these propeities in the 
longitudinal vallics of the mountains 
ofnoithein Asia, and in the Alps of 
Svrit 2 !erland, Uaymond in the Pyre¬ 
nees, and Helms in the mountains of 
the Andes. ^J'he species of mountain 
between whir li these vallies appear are 
mostly different., Thus on one side 
of the longitudinal valley, called Fer¬ 
ret, we find stiataof chalk, and on the 
other a ^p€cies of schistus. This phe¬ 
nomenon of chalk and schistus being 
ffparated by deepwaliies imo frequent 
in the Alps, that*tuany geologists have 
attributed it to the ylender connexion 
of the strata of dilferent species; which 
•ej^ate the easier at tbgt point where 
th^ caitie in contact. The same ob¬ 
servation has -been made in the PeVe- 
sees. On the north side of tK loo- 
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(us masses of mountain appear, whilst 
{he south side consists oi aspecio'^of 
granit. The main chain of the coral 
mountains is'accompanied on the west 
side, during its whole course, bv ano¬ 
ther chain, uhich consists of inarlc, 
sand-stone, and mher sjtrala, and which 
is scfiardted ( xcry wlicrc liy a Iesi»eror 
bioadcr \ alley, of the order of lima 
stciic recks. 

Tile lollowiiig obseivalions maj', 
prrhap;, account foi these pheno¬ 
mena. When the massci., which aro 
conjposed of diffcient stiata, like the 
gieat mouniains of wrecked matter, 
’Wien j'lacct’i Ijy a rolliMon < n 
diaineieis, lissiiros nai‘'t aiisc in them 
most easily in those diiections, in 
which their coliesion \vas the weakest, 
and consequently in that particular 
pan where the ir sliaUi were bounded 
by each othei. I'hrse djieclions, 
luA’Tvci, cchncKlcd v'lth the dncction 
of tlie mouiitnin liy wdiichsucba 
was foinied; consequently, the great 
fissiuesof the nnuintains of wrecked 
matter arose in the direction of thejr 
range of mountain: they formed the 
longitudinal vallics, and the species of 
mountain must for the most part be 
diflerciil on both the declivities of 
tbe^ vallics, or on botb the sui faces 
of rBesc great mountain fissure>. In 
the above observation lies the cause 
of (he inequality in the liulination of 
the different strata of a mountain to¬ 
wards the horizon, and the equality of 
the angle of inclination of every single 
sftatnni lengthwise, which is so fie- 
queiitly observed in tlie hiahesl moun¬ 
tains of our earth. LAamplesof which 
present themselves in the Alps, in the 
vicinity of Montblanc and 8t. Go- 
thard, "in the Apennines, and other 
mountains, by whicli the inclination 
of thn«e strata, which are deeper im¬ 
bedded, distinctly proves their former 
cohesion, and their separation at a 
moment when the whole inountaiq 
mass was violently agitated. 

A few remarks n^y be here apposite 
on those mountajiu, which, unlike 
the mountains of wrecked matter, tu'e 
not indebted immediately for (heir 
origin to the great cdlisions. These 
mountains have been mosfij ^med 
by the sediments of the ocera In the 
rtods between the latm* f neater col¬ 
ions, and partly ako after the kstof 
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the sea approlchcd its present con¬ 
dition, it follows thait these mountains 
must consist of strata, which only t]»l 
more modern sea could produce, and 
which, without doubt, our ocean pro¬ 
duces to this day. This hypothesis per¬ 
fectly deteuiiigcs tiie nature of the 
strata of these mountains. They con¬ 
sist, namely, of native chalx, gyps, 
thon, sandstone, ami other mountain 
species, which tarry with them all the 
murks of mpderu origin, and which 
for that reason conlRin iiaccs in abun¬ 
dance of organic being. 

The horizontal layets of these se- 
•c^mnlnry mountains aic frequently not 
in the positions in which the rivers 
and seas piodnced them. In many 
places they cxleiul to a great depth, 
and bear witii them evident traces of 
subversion and deinolitiou. Regula¬ 
rities are most often discovered in 
their clefts and sinkings, h'or exam¬ 
ple, the horizontal layers of the Eng¬ 
lish coal mines ^dwH^s sink in the 
same direction, by which it can he 
ascertained with certainty, wlien the 
horizontal layers arc deiangcd by a 
cleft, whetlier a continuation of the 
hoii/'.ontal layer which w-as interrupt¬ 
ed by the deinoliiiotr, will again he 
found at a greater depth or a greater 
height. If they, by a derangement, 
be found at a greater depth, it can be 
relied on with certainty, that also on 
a full her derangement they will again 
ap))car at a greater depth, which is a 
most evident proof that the dciange- 
ment proceeds from a great cause, and 
has operated on an extensive disti ict. 

The constituent parts of the volca¬ 
nic mountains belong to the moun¬ 
tains of wiecked matter in all places 
where they are overthrown, and are 
no more in the positions in which the 
fire produced them, it is self-evident, 
that it U not i' e volcanic mass of a 
mo'n»i*"dn, hut the conslructicua of this 
mas*-, and its position on the suiface 
of the earth, which determines, whe¬ 
ther the nnmntain to which Uds mass 
belongs lias or has not originated at 
the place where it is obsoived. 

Jt is therefore highly probable, that 
before and,duling the jiciiods of tlic 
collisions, which produced the moun¬ 
tains of wrecked matter of our present 
surface of the earth, volc:.«.oes and 
volcanic productions were extant on 
iiio earth. The volcanic massos were. 


however, received in the masses of the 
mountains of wrecked matter, and are 
now become parts of these mountains. 
It cannot, therefore, be said* that in 
all places where volcanic product!^ 
arc found on the surface of the 
that volcanoes must ically have been 
i^ctaflt, and that subterraneous fire 
has produced the vtdcanic mountain 
masses on the spot where tliey are 
found. Those mountaiiit, therefore, 
are alone to be considered as properly 
volcanic, where other signs make it 
evident that the volcanic productions 
arc still almost in the same position ju 
wliidti the fire produced and emitted 
them. In those places where the 
above phenomenon is not observable* 
and where similar productions are still 
discovered, the volcanic mountains 
are become parts of the mountaiht of 
wrecked matter. 

The cause of the number of mopft* 
tains not being greater on the earth is* 
that the weak cohesipn of most of the 
solid parts of the bodies cr}min|{ into 
collision did not allow of the origin of 
a greater number of mountains. Al¬ 
most all the plains of our earth consist 
of soft or weak coherent substances. 
The enormous deserts of Africa and of 
southern Asia consist of an Incoherent 
sand, which is impelled by the wind, 
and from which m divers places singb 
rocks, whole mountains, and uneven *■ 
tracts of land elevate themselves as 
from a sea. 'J'he fcfteppcs of middle 
and northern Af.ia, which sei^e as a 
residence to wandering tribes, consist 
of a soft sand, whicti appears to be 
more favourable to vegetation than 
tlie African, merely because it is 
mixed with an argillaceous mud.-— 
The remaining fiat countiies have al¬ 
most, witliout exception, a soil of 
wctik cohesion, viz. the eastern part 
of S' uth Amciica, theplains ofChina, 
of lower Germany, and social others^ 
whilst, on»tlie other hand,, in all 
phn O'! where we olisci ve i^oli j cohe¬ 
rent iinuscs on ilie ^nifare of the 
eaiiii, also f(>rm gtealor or lesser 
inequalities, and ng-refore justify lh«’ 
supposition, that mountains would 
ivIh) appear in those countries where 
the;c arc plaiU’, if solirl, coherent 
maisess of the ‘•urface of the earth 
were also there extant. 
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[ Concluded from p, 597. ] 

ENELON had such command 
over the powers of his mind, that 
he could direct them, at will, to what¬ 
ever subiect seemed to him to be 
worthy ox their attention. His know¬ 
ledge was not a useless store, gathered 
up Tor exhibition and pomp: it con¬ 
sisted rather in a souna practical wis¬ 
dom, prompt to appear upon all neces¬ 
sary occasions. He was not merely 
the author, or the courtier, or the 
archbishop, capable of speaking and 
acting only io due conformity with 
such characters: he was the perfect 
man, who comprehended all that was 
needful, and gave utterance to his 
comprehensions. The following ju- 
^cious advice, which he gave to a 
3 'oiing man at court, wil) prove tliis; 

** What you most have to fear/’ 
says he,, ** is indolence and inatten¬ 
tion. These two errors are sufficient 
to create the ino^t alarming iirogula- 
ritieS'Cven in those persons who are 
most resolved to practice virtue, and 
who are most abhorrent from vice.— 
Indolence is a languor of the soul 
which renders it torpid, and which 
'■deprives it of all activity for good. It 
h equally reference to the 

world as it is to God. A listless and 
lethargic man must ever be a poor 
man; and, if he hold an iinpoitant 
station, he will briijg dishonour upon 
himself. Indolenw depiivesa man of 
cvety thing that woiilti t^)ntrihute to 
the production of splendid talents. 
An enervated man u not a man; he 
is half a woman, 'i’he lovf^)f Ins own 
conveniences gos’eins lain, even a- 
gainst his greatest interest. He can 
neither cultivate his talents, nor ac¬ 
quire the necessary knowledge of his 
rofession; nor submit tf) regular la- 
our in the discharge of toilsome du¬ 
ties, nor endure constraint to 
Otodau himself to the iiu^linations aud 


humours of others, nor apply boldl^ 
to the task of self-con action It is t\^ 
siUff§r 0 rdo^ the scripture, who will and 
will not; who wishes for what is afar 
off, and^hich ought to he wished for; 
hut whose hands fall languidly be^^ide 
hnn when th6 moment of exertion ar¬ 
rives. What can he done with such 
a man ? He is good for nothing. Bu¬ 
siness wearies him; serious reading 
fatigues him; service in the army dis¬ 
turbs his pleasures; even assidu^a.* 
atteiufon at court shackles him; all 
his time is squandered ; he knows not 
w’hat he does with it. Ask of him 
what he has done since the morning: 
he cannot, tell >ou; f<;r he has lived 
without knowing it; he slept as long 
as he could; dressed himself slowly j 
spoke to the first comer; walked seve¬ 
ral times round his chamber, and has 
heard mass negligently: dinner ai- 
riveE;.the time after dinner will be 
passed like the morning, and his whole 
life like this day. I rei>eat it, such a 
man is good for nothing; it would re¬ 
quire only a little pride to he incapa¬ 
ble of living in a manner so unworthy 
of a man. Worldly honour alone is 
sufficient to endame our pride with 
rage .''.nd scorn when we behold our- 
sehes suci) a lethargic being. 

“ It is even to be feared, that your 
religious sentiments, mingling with 
your inactivity, will gradually impel 
you to a retired and meditative life, 
winch will have an external api>ear- 
aiice of regularity, but which will be 
without any essential solidity. You 
will think it doing a great deal, if you 
abstain frdm the idle commerce/of 
youth, and you will not he awaie that 
religion will only l.f a pretext for 
avoiding them: the truth will he, that 
you find them iiksoine to you; that 
you do not possess the gay and silly 
vivacity which they delight in. AH 
this will concur to plunge you deeper, 
from your own inclinations, into a 
more gloomy and serious life; but, be 
careful iliat this serious Ufe is not as 
empty, as unsubstantial, and as dam 
gerous as their foolish ievitics^ A* 
solemn MJer, whose passions are slug- 
glish, leads an obscure, despicable, 
and corrupt lile,, winch tvift iktt 
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world, worldly as it is, cannot look 
upon without horror. Thus, yoii wijl 
f^radually recede from society, not for 
God,but for your passions, or, at least, 
for an indolent life, which would be 
no less unacceptable to God, and con¬ 
temptible in the eyes of the world, 
than the most depraved appetites.’* 

The second volume is greatly oc¬ 
cupied with tlie details or Fenelon’s 
conduct in the revived disputes of the 
disciples of Jansenius, and with the 
letters which passed between him 
and his pupil the Duke of Burgundy, 
while the tatter had the command of 
fhe armies in the Low Countries.— 
This correspondence is both curious 
and interesting: but, it be doubt¬ 
ed whether the Duke of Burgundy 
would have justified those sanguine 
hopes which were formed of his cha¬ 
racter, He seems, as he advanced in 
life, to have grown minutely reli¬ 
gious : and his mind appeared to be 
more occupied with trifling details of 
devotion, than with those grand and 
commanding duties which belong to 
(he kingly station. In the letters of 
Fenelon, however, we are delighted 
with that rich profusion of advice 
which he bestows upon his pupil, and 
which shews that he well understood 
what was requisite to constitute tlie 
finished monarch. 

A very interesting part of the se¬ 
cond volume is the account of Fene- 
ion's interview with the Pretender, 
which we will here transcribe:— 

** It would be impossible not to 
mention, among the admirers of Fc- 
neion, a personage of much higher 
rank than the Marshal de Munich; a 
y>rince, who opened his eyes to the 
light of Heaven only to become the 
victim of that sort of fatality which 
had bowed down his race during so 
many generations. James HI, son of 
James II, driven, at the age of five 
months, from the palace of liis ances¬ 
tors, which he was never to behold 
agaiti, and excluded from a throne, 
even in his very infancy, which he 
was never to ascend, presented to the 
age in which he lived a striking ex¬ 
ample of the vicissitudes of all sublu¬ 
nary things. He served in the armies 
of France under the modest title of 
the Cavalier de St. Georgtf and cn- 
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deavoured, at least, (o deserve the 
esteem of the enemies of his liouse, by 
acquirii^ honour in the profession of 
arn>s. The desire*of teeing, of know¬ 
ing, and of hearing Fenelon, drew Iflnt 
to Cambrai during the war of the 
Spai^sh succession. One who was 
witness of their conversations, has 
preserved an account of them. Re¬ 
spect for misfortune never clothed it¬ 
self in more august and sacred lan¬ 
guage; nor never did wisdom offer 
counsels more adapted to the tituatiou 
of a prince, whose destiny yet floated 
between uncertainty and hope. We 
do not find Fenelon wandering into 
those vagne and general reflections 
which lead to no beneficial result:: 
he knew that be spoke to the son of a 
king whom a nation, jealous of its 
political and religious liberty, had 
proscribed, because he had notsufli- 
ciently respected rights or prejudices 
which were dear to them. It was un¬ 
der this twofold relation that Fenelon 
considered the English governnienV 
and the condition of a prince to whom 
Providence might one day restore the 
sceptre which his ancestors had 
swayed. 

** ‘He recommended him, above 
all things,* says M. de Ramsay, in his 
Lfe of Fenelon, .never to compel bis 
subjects to change their religion. No 
human power can forpe, said he, ihc 
impenetrable bulwarks of the liberty 
of the heart. Force never can per¬ 
suade men ; it only makes hypoorites 
of them. When kings interfere with 
religion, instead of protecting it, they 
enslave it. Grant, therefore, to every 
one civil liberty, not in appioving 
every thing, as if everything were iii- 
diftcrent, but by enduring patienlly ’ 
whatever God permits, and by endea¬ 
vouring to win men back by the mild¬ 
ness oi persuasion.' 

“ lie then flircctcd his thoughts to. 
wards those advantages whi<?li a wi^e 
and moderate prince might derive 
from the very imperfections of the . 
English constitution.* 

“ ‘ The parliament,* said he to him, 

* can do nothing without the king ; 
and IB not the king then poweiful 
enough? The king can do nothing 
with1$u%thc parliament; and is not a 
king happy lu being free to do all the 
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good hr 'wisbcs, and in t^aving his counsels, and declared deter- 

hands secured when he desires tp iio niination of conforming tp them i® 
evil? Every .wise prince ought to his principles of governing^ should he 
wish to be onU the executor of the ever be destined to reign. 


laws, and to have a supreme council 
which may mf)cU*rate bis autho^ty.*^ 
The despotic tyranny of sovereigns is 
a crime against tiie lights of human 
nature. The despotism of the multi¬ 
tude is a blind and infuriate power 
which rages against itself, A people, 
wanton from excessive liberty* are tl.e 
most insuppoitahleof all tyrants. The 
wisdom ofevciy governjne;it consists 
inhhding the medium, between thtisc 
two fearful extremes, in a liberty 
which is regulated by the authciity of 
the laws alone. But men, who are 
blind to their own welfare, cannot 
confine themselves to that medium. 
Sad condition of human natuie!— 
Sovereigns, jealous of their authority, 
always wish to extend if; the people, 
enthusiastically attached to their li¬ 
berty, strive to augment it. It is 
better, however, to endure, for the 
love of order, those inevitable evils 
which aic found in the best regulated 
states, than to throw oft'tlie yoke of all 
authority, by incessantly >iclding to 
the fury of the ihultitnde, who act 
^oni the impulse of lawless ])assions. 
Every kind of government is necessa¬ 
rily imperfect, for tbt; supreme power 
can be vested only in men; and ever}' 
(form of government is good when those 
who govern wisti sincerely to produce 
good. In theory, some appear better 
than othos; but in.pr;irticc, the weak¬ 
ness, 01 llif corruption of nu n, who 
are alt subject to tlie same passions, 
e^xposcs ail states to nt.irLy similar in¬ 
conveniences. Two or "three men 
almost always lead the monarch or the 
•enatc. The welfare of Inmiau soci 
ety, therefoie, will not be tovmd'in 
changing and in overthrowing what is 
already c*^tabli&hed; but in coin incing 
sovi^rcigns that tl’ic safety of tlieir 
power depehds upon the hiippimss of 
their subjects; andMn persuading llic 
people th;ft their solid welfare demands 
subordination. Idbeity, withtmt or¬ 
der, is a licentiousness which leads to 
despotism; order, without liheily, is 
a slavery which ends fh anarchy.' 

“ The same historian, ydrtJ has pre¬ 
served all these detflib, atids, that the 
young,prince seemed to be jjrofouudly 
oan^iiiced of the wisdom of hVuclons 


Bnt Providence did not permit 
him to exercise, upon a throne, those 
virtues which had been puiihed by 
long adversity He dignified bis mis¬ 
fortunes, however, by those valuable 
qualities of the mind and character,' 
which it is so rare and, perhaps* 
difficult to unite with the exercise of 
tupieme power, Hts mildness, his 
moderation, his enlightened piety, his 
inviolable fidelity to his friend^, his 
sender gratitude for their attacbment# 
and a noble dignity in all the vo^^ ious 
circumstances of his fortune, held the 
hearts and alfections of all thos^ who 
were included in his destin\, or who 
were secretly favourablcto his preten¬ 
sions, to the last moment. The ^nc- 
ral estimation of all Europe, and the 
just rcspfcctof crowned heads followed 
him into his retreat, where he enjewed., 
to the closing hour of his existence,) 
that tranquillity and happiness which 
he would not have known perhaps on 
a throne whjeh had been so fatal to his 
father and his grandfather.* 

Fcnelon seems to have discovered, 
during the brief intei views which ho/ 
bad witli James 111, all those qualities 
which he aftiTwaid*. exhibited d^Iri^g 
tiie long couise of-liis misfortunes. 
The opinion which be expressed of 
him in one of liis letters n^.ay be coii- 
sideted as an anticipated history of 
rtie events of his life. Wp do not 
find in it tliose exaggerated eulogies^ 
which are sometimes ostentatiously 
lavished upon uiifiirtunate princes, as 
a dispensation from atfording more 
substantial lielp; nor that htiteful as¬ 
perity with which their slightest errors 
are noted, as if they therefore merited 
their misfoitunes, and thus to rob 
them of those interesting claims to 
commiseration which are coniruonly 
so sliongly acknowledged in tjenprous 
ir.inds as they contemplate fallen 
greatness, 

•' * 1 have had several interviews 
with theKingof England, and 1 think 
I must tell you the good opinion which 
1 have of him. He apt>ears to be sen.- 

* He died at Home ou the 2d Jin 
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tfbir, mild* and coiiKistent. He seems 
to underMami the truths that arc com- 
niuiucated to him. He possesses the 
relish of virtue, and those principles 
of religion by which he would reaulate 
his conduj:t: he has p;reat selr-coni- 
maiid, and he acts ralmly» as a man 
who is neither petdiant, wor fantasti¬ 
cal, rtor capricious, nor inconsistent; 
whose fancy i* not predoininant, but 
who consults his reason and who \ ields 
to it CD ail occasions. Ho .oakes it. a 
duty to be easily accessible to all, and 
he is very courteous to every one. He 
beliays no weariness in doinjj; it, nor 
impatience to ^ct rid of them, as if 
wishini* to he al/)ne; nor does beseem 
dnattemive, or abstracted in the midst 
of company. He is eiUirely occupied 
with the immediate l>usinc>s of the 
snoment; he is dignified without pride, 
and he adapts his discourse and atten- 
lion according to rank and niei it. He 
has rhe mdd and subdued gaiety of 
mature age; he seems to be only ra¬ 
tionally mirthful, in order to recreate 
himself, and.to communicate pleasure 
•to those who are aliout him. He is 
compLiisant to all# without being the 
tool of anvj nor can that complai¬ 
sance be suspected either of weakness 
of levitv, for he is prompt, decisive, 
and fiirh. Jn bold attempts, where 
liis risk is gicat, he takes his share 
easily, I saw him depart from Cam- 
brii after an attac k of fever, which 
had debilitated bi-m much, to return 
to the army, in consequence of some 
uncertain rumours of an approaching 
action. None who were aiiout him 
would hu\‘e dared to propose to him 
to retaid bis departiiie till more posi¬ 
tive information should be received. 
IJad he shewn the least irresolution, 
every one would have been immedi¬ 
ately ready to persuade him to wait 
another day, and he would have lost 
the opportunity of a l)attie in w'hich 
he lias shewn great courage, and which 
obtaified him much renown even in 
England. In a word, the King of 
England is courteous and romplai- 
sant; his virtue and his reason are 
experienced. His steady conduct, bis 
Cotisistcncy, his self possession, and 
his |M>wer of conciliating otlwrs, his 
gentk and affabJe soiemnity, and his 
,gaiety which never^ dcgeneruies into 
folly,' have prepossessed every one in 
^lis favoui,' ” 


The plans of government wbicli 
Peheion drew up for the use of the 
ministers of Louis XIV, betray a pro¬ 
found knowledge of political science. 
They are now Brst ptfbiikbed in tbii 
work, and are highly curious. W« 
cannot extract them, as they are tOfP ' 
long,*an(t too much connected to al¬ 
low of detached portions being givep. 

It is as a whole that they must be 
contemplated. But all his interest in 
tile world w'as soon after destroy ed by 
the death of his pupil, which happen¬ 
ed on the iSih Feb. \ and which 
was mysteriously preceded and fol* 
lowed by*that of his wife and son.—• 
What his feelings were upon this oc¬ 
casion are forcibly expressed in the 
following letter which tie wrote to ^he 
Duke & Chevreuse, V'hen he had 
somewhat recovered from the first 
shock wbicii % intelligence created: 

“ Alas! my good Duke, God hat 
taken from us all our hopes foi the 
chuich and state. He funned that 
young prince; lie atfhrned hini; be 
prepared him for the greatest bles¬ 
sings ; he dicwed him to the world for* 
awhile, and then he snatched hitn 
away. I am filled with horror, and 
sick, and yet am nut ill. I am alarm¬ 
ed for you and the good Duke de 
Bcauvilliers; 1 fcar,«lso, fortl c king; 
his preservaiion is of induite impir- 
tancc. Peace was never much to 
be desired. What w'oulil be the coy- 
seqiienres v-eie we plunged info the 
stoini'^of a minority, with no queen- 
regent, with an expensive^and destiuc- 
tive war to carry on, every thing ex¬ 
hausted, and eveiy thing puslied to 
the last extieinity? The King u, 
unfortunately, too old to expect that 
he can live to sec his surressor fit to 
overn after him. Should we even 
e so fortunate as to avoid a minority# 
arroidini; to law, that is, above the 
age of fcurleen, ifwouJd be impossible 
to avoid a ival minority, in wMch a 
cliild would alwavs lend its name to 
the most powerfiuL Thnrc is no per¬ 
fectly safe remedy againsk tlie danger 
of this state of aHairs. But, if human 
prudence can effect any thing that 
beneficial, it will he to provide imme¬ 
diately for the education and govern¬ 
ment ai the young prince, in such « 
manner as'may be of some utility. If 
we should unfortunately lose the king; 

50 S 
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Jlis honour, hi? glory, hw love for the truth, And to r«ndcr himself beloved 
royal bouse and for his people, and, a? a universal good. The moment we 
tinaUy, his conscience, all imperiously admit that God alone is entitled to all 
demand of him that he should adopt our love, as the author*of our oxis- 
ev^ry security which human prudence tence, and, consequently, as our first 
ean 'injopt on this occasion. Not to benefactor, there remains no longer . 
attend to this, beyond all otheix>ob« any question as to divine worship; 
jeets, would be to expose the state, because there is no other worship than 
and evVn thechmeh, tothe most immi- that of love, says St. Augustin, vec 
nent peril. Upon this subject it must coiitur nisi atnatido ^ it is an adoration 
be endeavoured to persuade Madame in spirit and in truth; it is the only 
deMaintenon, and all the ministers, to end for whicli God created us: he has 


unite ill making the strongest repre¬ 
sentations to the King. Numberless 
reflections would arise, but yoirwill 
make them belter than 1 can : I have 
neither time nor energy suflicient. I 
trust God will inspire you; never had 
we greater need of hih benediction. 

** P.S. I am informed that the 
Duchess de Chevreusc h^ been ill. 

1 am very anxious about h® Oh, n>y 
Ood! what sorrows flow from real 
friendship!” 

How keenly must he have felt 
a Ipss which overthrew, in a mo¬ 
ment, the splendid fabric which he 
nad been rearing for years. Yet, the 
Jove of his country was so impressed 
upon his heart, that he still conti¬ 
nued to devise plans for its good, even 
after this solemn calamity had befal¬ 
len it. ' 

We cannot omit to mention three 
disquisitions in „the second volume, 
whic4 with peculiar pleasure. 

They were written to satisfy the in- 
tmines of the Duke of Orleans upon 
the subjects of Religious IForshjp— 
fVee lyill —and the Irnffiortulitj/ of 
iho Soulj and nothing can excel’ the 
l^rspicuous, simple, and etiicacious 
Itiaiiner in \vhicn Feuelon discussed 
these intricate ' topics. Wc cannot 
refttain from -quoting the first, and 
shortest, as a specimen:— 

“ God has said, ' 1 wit! not give my 
glory to apother.* Every thing conies 
from him: every thing must therefore 
retuii) to him. He could not cieate 
iiitcliigent heipg^ but witli the inten¬ 
tion that those beings should employ 
their intelligence in knowing him and 
in admiring him, and their will in lov¬ 
ing and obeying him. We bplong, upt 
to ourselves, but to him who‘ipadt,us, 
GodJ in creating man, propqfpu'fp 
himself, as the final cause of his work, 
to render himself known as an infinite 


given us love merely that wc should 
love him. Let men be once thorough¬ 
ly convinced of the love which they 
owe to God as creator and preserver, 
and every dottbt is dissipated, eveiy 
repugnance of the human heart is 
overcome, and every pretext for irre- 
ligion and impiety vanishes. I do not 
reason; I demand nothing of man; I 
relinquish him to his love; let him 
love, with ail his heart, him to wham 
he owes every thing; and then let him 
do what he pleases; and what will 
please him will be nothing but the 
purest religion; this is perfect wor¬ 
ship: he loves and obeys. 

“ This love, it will he said, is an 
inward worship-; but v^hcrc shall ex¬ 
terior worship be founds Why should 
we suppose that God demands it^— 
But, is it not evident, tliat exleinal 
woiship is a ncccs.saiy consequence of 
the inward worship of love-' Let i>s 
imagine a society of men who consider 
themselves as being only a single fa 
miiy upon the eaith, and whose fatl'er 
is in Heaven: is it oc»t true, liiat in 
this divine societ' the mouth would 
alw'avs speak out of tlie abundauceof 
the heart'f’liey would unceasingly 
adiniie the author of their exisrcncej 
they would love his g<KjduesK, who 
watched over them as his < hildreu; 
they would sing his praises; they 
would bless liiin for all Ids benefits; 
they would institute a generous emu¬ 
lation in celebrating his glory; and 
they would feel a tender compassion 
for those among them who should con¬ 
temn the duties which gratitude dic¬ 
tated. What do you call an external 
devotion, if that be not oner 

“ It must be proved, they will say, 
that beside? love, and the virtues 
which are inseparable from it, th.it 
man ow'es, to God, public and stated 
ceremonies. But these ceremonies 
are not the essential part of religion, 
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wfiich consult in love and in virtue. 
'I'hesc ceremonies are instituted, not^ 
as being the essential etl'ect of religion, 
f)ut merely as the signs which serve 
fo manifest it, lo nourish it in our¬ 
selves, and to communicate it to others, 
These ceremonies are the same, with 
regard to God, as testimonies of |t- 
^pect are towards a father, and of Sc- 
ternal honour and homage towards a 
King. It is not evident that men, be¬ 
ing attached to the senses and weak in 
reason, have a still stronger necessity 
lor visible means to impress upon 
them due respect for an invisible ma¬ 
jesty, which is contrary to all their 
passions. This sentiment is so natu¬ 
ral to man, that every 'nation, which 
lias worshipped any divinity, has 
fixed its adoration in some eNternal 
demonstrations which they call cere¬ 
monies. As soon as the inward feel¬ 
ing* exists, it^necessarily follows that 
the external act should express it, and 
communicate it to the whole society. 
The human species, until the time of 
Moses, made ofiferings and sacrihees; 
Moses instituted them in the .fewish 
church; and the Cliristians received 
them froni Jesus (Mnisl. When 
God had not regulated these ceremo¬ 
nies by wiitttn laws, men followed 
tradition, which had been ])resefved 
fiom the <»rigin of human kind; and 
wiicn God had legulatcd these cere¬ 
monies l»y wnttcn laws, men were to 
obscivc them inviolably. Even the 
Protestants, v/lio have so strongly cen- 
suiecl our ceremonies, have not been 
able to dispense with all of tliern; so 
true it is that they aie needful to man. 

We have only to compare these 
two dih'ereut plan^^. In tlie one, each 
acknowledging the true God, would 
honour him inwardly after his own 
fashion, without giving any sign of 
that honour to the reat of mankind. 
In the other, tliere is a common wor¬ 
ship, jn which every one otl'ers up his 
adoration, cherishes his love, edifies 
his breliiren, declares God to those 
who know him not or have forgotten 
him, and maintains in liimbclf the re- 
lisli of those virtues which religious 
charity (much more active than sim¬ 
ple beneficence) inspires, for the wel¬ 
fare and order of society, and for the 
consolation of all human afiiictions. 
Is it.not evident that the second plan 
^ thousand times'more woitby of 


pleasing the author of na^ui'et, and 
more calculated fur the wants of ms uv 
kind, than the former ? 

It is objected* that God is infi¬ 
nitely above man; that there is do 
proportion between them; that God 
has need of our woiship; and, 
lastly, that this worship of a finite will, 
is unworthy of a being infinite in per* 
fection. It is tine, that God has no 
need of our worship; but he may wish 
tliat worship which, though impcrfcci, 
is not unworthy of him, and it is per¬ 
haps only on account of this worship 
that has created us. 

“ Wheel we would ascertain what 
is, or what is not fit for an infinite 
lieing, wc must not seek to know it by 
the means of our weak and short¬ 
sighted reason. W'c are fully cotj- 
scions that God could not have had 
nobler, or more elevated, end in crcrt- 
ting us, than that of making himself 
known to, and beloved by ns. That 
action of knowing and loving God 1$ 
the most perfect ojieration, wliich he 
can obtain from his crcatuic, and 
which he can propose to hinibelf at 
the object of liis work. If the Deity 
could not create, fiom nothing, any 
being but upon tbc comlition of ob¬ 
taining from it some operation as per¬ 
fect as the divinity himself, he could 
never have cieatcd any being from 
nothing, for theie is no one who could 
produce any o|)cralidn as perfect a« 
God. The noblest and nK>st jitrfect 
operation winch the finite and iiiiper- 
feet nature of the human lacc can 
produce, is the knowledge anil love of 
God. 'J’hat which (lod obtains from 
man, must be as imperfect as man 
himself is: but <iod obtains tliat 
which man is enabled lopi f'duce most 
perfect, aud it is suHlcicnt to accom¬ 
plish the plan, that God olitains from 
ids creature that which be can best 
obtain in tUe limits to which he has 
I'eslricted him: then he content 
1 ^itll his work; his power has'done, 
whut his wisdom demands. 

•' We ciftinot do5^t that there arc 
men who know not <xod, and that 
many among them do iifit love him, 
or, at least, do not desire to love him. 
It is certain, that it is the will of (aod 
to make himself known and beloved; 
fo?, v^pre it not, wc could never cither 
know or lo^ve him. I confess that we 
cannot either know or love, infinitely, 
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infini'c perfection. Our highest wishes to be known, loved, and obey- 
knowiedije will always aemain infi- ed. In the other, we behold a God 
nitclv imperfect, in comparison with rega(*dless of our conduct,and who is 
a being inhnitcly perfect. In a word, inovetl neither by virtue norhy victf; 
th iugh we know Oocl*, we can never w,ho abaixions man to be the sport of 
ctvn]n^licnd liini; but, we know him hi** Thoughtless pride and of bis igno* 
stifiicicniiy to declaie a.I that be is minions passions: who neglects him 
rot, and Toariibcte to Inm the pee- after having created him: and who 
(ections which suit him without any care# to be known or to be bc- 
fea. r'f deceuiiu* our^(*‘ves. 'i he'cu loved By him, though he has endowed 
JV‘ijfing in rhiMiu* w, otn wc confound him with an intelligeiMre capable of 
%t*ih <VotL Tiie e is uotimn* more knowing, and a soul capable of loving 
a^w-nishingtbjn liie ulcaofdod which him. Compaie these tM’o plans in the 
Ib.ivewi.iur tnc; it i. iiifniuy con- still calmness of reason, in the silence 
C'.Hied within u linrte i)» nui- I can not of the passions, with a feeling of vir- 
hriu! how \ can have that nica fne and sincerity, and I defy you not 
251 mv miu{l,‘hni suil 1 do l»hvc it. to prefer the first to the second.” 


It is «n pet jIc'Us a> examine how lean 
have it, ^iiice I the fact i« 

^lear atid decisive. The n;an who 
knows und lov-.*s ‘ujcI, acrordiug to 
his 'full meaKiie of know.'ed;.e and 
fore, is inromn.i'ablv more wouhv of 
that pcifetft liting than the man who 
w'ould ite, as it wetc, without a God 
in tills world, eating neither to know 
ivn to ]o\ e hmt. 

** Heie ioe two different plans of 
the wi>'k of (lod. The one is as wor¬ 
thy of * IS wisdom ari I goodness as it 
is pfHpitjie to conceive; the other is 
in no nu;nnor wo tliv.and has no lea- 
•onahie end and object: it is easy to 
tOf*c‘Uide which CJ( d lias followed. 

“There a’e men who, with hypocri¬ 
tical and iiisidif-us iiumility, pretend 
to exaggei ale their own unworihinesS, 
their own?lMMgnificaiice, and the infi¬ 
nite disproportion which there is be¬ 
tween (iod and man, in order to shake 
off the y<'ke of the 4Jeit>, and to gra- 
tiiV iiregular appetites. They 

picfuie to thein>elves‘aGod so distant 
fiom the earth, sc haughty, and so in- 
dilfeieiit ai^^o, that he does not deign 
to watch over mankind;" and they 
jmai.iiic that every one, unrestrained 
by his notice, nia\ live witliout order, 
at the inoicy of his passionii«and his 
pnde. In thv-s ‘jceming to exalt the 
l>eitv, tUe\ d#"giadt‘ him, for tliey de¬ 
pict liini as a God, inditferent^ to the 
i*r:lfare and miserv, ki) the virtue and 
vice of i;i.> cuatures, a'ul to the order 
and disorder of the yvoiid which be 
1 ms firmed. * 

“ But, compare these t^o plans. 
Jn the one, we belipld a wise, a good, 
a Vigilant Deity, who arranges, wlio 
voircviH, who rewttidsj and who 


We must nov/ hasten to the con¬ 
clusion of our account of these iu* 
terestiiig and important volumes. 

Fenelon experienced that heavy 
calamity of protracted existence, the 
loss' ol all those friends with #hoLn lie 
had set forth upon the journey of life. 
—He survived them nearly all, and 
perhaps this circumstance miglit 
strongly help to enable him more 
patiently to expect his own dissolu¬ 
tion. When we have nothing in this 
world to attach us to it, the pains of 
death are weak. We shall transcribe 
the acctmnt of his own closing mo¬ 
ments as it ha» been delivered down 
to us by an eye-witness : — 

“ It was on the evening of the 1st 
Janu;iry, 1715, that Fenelon was first 
seized with the illMcss which termi¬ 
nated bis life. This illness, which 
lasted only six days and a half, at¬ 
tended with extreme ]>ain, was a con- 
linucU fever, arising from unknown 
causes. During the whole of those 
six days, he was occupied wholly in 
having tlic scripture read l« him ; but, 
during the iiist days,Tjis desire was 
only paitially giatified, for it was 
feared* that the eager application 
whicl) he bestow’ed would increase bit 
disease, and prevent the free opera- 
tidn of the remedies w'hich* he em¬ 
ployed. At first, we read to him only 
the book of Tobit, and but small por¬ 
tions at a time: to tt<is were added, 
according to circumstances, some 
texts on the transitory nature of all 
worldly good, and on t he hope of that 
^hich exist* forever. These we often 
repeated to himt and lie appeared to 
feel peciitiar delight in hearing the 
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last verses of chapter iv. and the fitst 
nine of chapter v. of the S{<:ond 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 

• Eepeat that passage a^ahi^ said he 
to me, on two different occasir ns. At 
intervals lie was s]X)ken to almnt some 
tir^?entbusi\iessrelatinjjto his diocesi, 
which he iuimediately tran^actrd 
He was asked if there were any thini? 
which he wished to alter in his wilt, 
(which had bc'^n made in I71.'>)»iind 
ne added a codicil, to oubstitute the 
Abbe dc I'erelon in the place of the 
Abbe de Lanj^cron, whom he had be¬ 
fore nominated his executor. I then 
asked for bis final instructions wiih^ 
regard to two works which he was 
printing.* 

Durinp: the last two days and 
nights of his illncB'^, he eagerly re¬ 
quested us to read to him those parts 
of scripture whirb w'c**e most suitable 
to his conditioil), * liepeat^ repeat to 
me,' he frequently said, * those dioine 
words' He joined with us as often as 
bis strength would permit. It was 
easy to perceive, from his countenance 
and his eyes, that he ferventlv felt 
those lively expressions of faith, of 
hope, of love, of resignation, of union 
with frod, and of conformity to Je.sus 
Christ, whit h were inculcated in those 
texts. He made us fre(|ucntly repeat 
tile words which the church has ap¬ 
plied to .St.'Mai tin, and has attributed 
to that eminent bishop of the Oallican 
churcli.— ‘ Jjord, if I am 7/i'f aeedfa! to 
ihf people, J mi shrink from the la¬ 
bour', iiiu 'ii'ill he done. Oh nnuu ichom 
ice cannot praise too much ! lie trff.v 
unxvcaried in labour', he tons uncon• 
(fitcred eotn hp death', he ftared not to 
live, and he refused not to die.' IMie 
Archbi«hoi of Cainbral seemed to hr 
full of the same holv and devout sub¬ 
mission to iho will of tiod. Op that 
occasion, and in imitation of the f\h- 
ciples of St. Martin, I ventured to a'-k 
him, 'But •whp do you lime us/ Jn 
this \tate ofdcsolofion, to udiom 'wil! mu 
confide nsf the ravvninfi 

iL'ohes map come and lap pour flock 
icaste/ lie replied nnlv with siuhs, 

** Though he had confessed himself 


on ChristnAs eve, before chanting the 
midnight muss, lie confc'-sed himsplf 
again on the second da. of his iltiiess. 
On the third da>. in the he 

dcM'rcd me to administer the sacra¬ 
ment to him; in an hour afterwards 
ife'asked me if every thing was readv 
for that ceicrnony. Whci* I told him 
that I tliouglit his danger wn'* not so 
gn'at af to lequire it, he replied, * J/* 
Mp present condition, there ss 
fuore important Vo me/ 

** He iuiinediatelv caused himself 
tp be cairied from the small chninher 
which he usually occupied, into his 
large room. He de'*ired that all the 
members of his chapter mi dit be pre 
sent at that act of religion, Bcfoic 
receiving the sacrament, he addressed 
some pious conversatien to each of 
the assistants, which I could not hear 
but cmifuscdly, as I was too far from 
the bed. . 

“ In the afternoon of the fourth day, 
the Abbe de Beaumont anti the Mar* 
quis <if Fenelon, his two ncphewn, ar¬ 
rived post from Paris. >He frit cvi. 
dent joy at seeing tbenii he enquired, 
who had acquainted tliein with hit 
danger, their giief prevented them 
■from repiving a single word: they 
merely pointed to the Abbe de Penc* 
Ion, wht> wls at Cainbrai wlien tiic 
illness first manifested itself, 

Thouirh he "liad "hcwij^ the most 
tender grief at the death <d the Abbe 
de Langerou, hi« intim.j(e friend, and 
af that of the Duke of Bui gundy, liH 
P'.pil, yet be bohcld, unumved, in his 
last mcMuent**, the soriowutid tlie tears 
of all those whom he most afiTection* 
atelv loved. 

" riie Abbe de Beaumont* and (1« 
Ma’quis of |o*nclou had prudently 
brcHtgh^ wrh them, fiom Paris, the 
cclrh'-afed ( hirac, the prim ipal (ihy* 
sirian 'T Louis XIV, wlio iDimetfi- 
alcly iichl a cniisultatinii with the 
chief luf'dical men of the pinre, who 
had attendfd Fttfielon, and prescribed 
for his disf ise. ^'hey agreed that he 
should be bled a second time, and to 
give him an cun-tic: Ihe efiect wa» 
immediate, and he sepnied to be re¬ 
lieved; some hopes, indeed, of his 


• His pastoral letter, in the form of» recovery began io be entertained: 

dialogues^ on the cotitrovcisics of the it soon aifi-t^red that the disease 
jjiucs. moie powerful than the itwcdios. 
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It wa« tike wilt nf God to take to ing his trembling; voice as much as 
himself one of thosfe bishops who he could, ‘ thy and not — 

could have served the church, most dlfs fever increased at intervals, and 


effectually, in these times of schism 
apd in'subordination. 

. “ On the morning of the Epi¬ 
phany, having expressed to me his 
regret at being unable to 
mass himself, I went, by his order* to 

E erform it for his spiritual good.— 
luring that short interval, he seemed 
to grow evidently weaker, and he 
received extreme unction. 

•• Inunediatelyaf‘ter\vlkrds,he called 
me to his bed-side, and having re¬ 
quired every other person to*" leave 
the roopi* he dictated to me his^Jast 
letter, which he signed, ordering me 
to shew it to four persons here, and 
to send tb® moment his eyes 

Were closed. It was in dictating this 
letter, that, collecting all his strength, 
and feeling that he was about to ap-' 
car before his God, he sought to fit 
imself by a declaration of his real 
sentiments. Short as the letter is, it 
>vould be impossible to express greater 
disinterestedness for his familv, more 
respect and attachment for his King, 
more aft'ection for his diocese, more 
zeal for the faith against the errors of 
the Jansen ist<:, or a more absolute sub¬ 
mission to the church, mother and 
mistress. » . 

' ** fie suffered a great deal the rest 
of the day, and during Iiis last night: 
but J[c rejoiced in being like .Jcs^is 
Chj jst by suffering. ‘ I am on the 
cross,' sai<l he, ‘ tciik Jesus Christ,' 
Christo cunf.rus sunt crucL We them 
read those texts of scripture winch 
relate to the neccbsity of suffciing, 
to its brevity, and to its minuteness, 
tompau'd to the immense magnitude 
of eternal glory with which (iod re¬ 
wards it. 11 is pains increasing, we 
told him what St, Luke relates of 
Jesn.s Chiist: tliat, on those occa¬ 
sions, he redoubled Ifis prayers— 

‘ Foetus in af^onia, prolixins oraltat. 
Jesus ('hrist,’ added he himself, * re¬ 
peated three tii.-^es the siime prayer, 
Oravit tertio cutkdem sermontm dieens,' 
but the violence of the pain not per¬ 
mitting him to finish alone, we con¬ 
tinued, with hiih ,—* Father, if thoU 
be ’willing, rani)v.e this cup from me ; 
nevtrUirless, not wy will, but thirty be 
4vne, —’ Yes, Lord, he repeat©#, raia- 


occasioned delirium, which he him¬ 
self perceived, and respecting which 
he w'as alarmed; but nothing escaped 
his lips that was in any manner un¬ 
befitting. When hd paroxysm was 
passed, he was seen immediately to 
clasp his bands, raise his eyes to Hea¬ 
ven, full of entire submission, and 
peacefully resigned to God, That 
religious submission had been, from 
his youth, the prevailing sentiment of 
*his heart, and he always reverted to it 
in his most familiar discourses. It 
was, as it were, his food ajnd nourish¬ 
ment, and he loved that they should 
t.aste of it who lived in intimacy with 
him. > 

“ I still recollect with^anguish the 
affecting scene of that last night. All 
the individuals of his pious family, 
who were assembled at Cainbrai; tlie 
Abbe de Beaiuifont, the Marquis of 
I'enclon, the Abbe de Fenclon, the 
<"hcvaliers de Fenelon, M. dc I’Es- 
chelle, formerly one of those who con¬ 
ducted the education of the Duke of 
Burgundy, the Abhe de i’Esehelle, 
his bi other, and the Abbe Devisse, 
their nephew, came, successively, 
during his lucid intervals, t») implore 
and receive his benediction, to pre¬ 
sent him the crucifix to kiss, and to 
address to him some woids of pious 
consolation. There were, also, some 
persons of the town, who came to 
receive his last benediction. His ser¬ 
vants then approached altogether, attd 
bathed in tears, to ask it of him, and 
he gave it them with friendly kiiuN 
iicss. -The Abbe le Vayer, (of the 
congregatmn of St. Sulpice) superior 
of the seminary at Cambrai, received 
it also for the seminary, and for the 
diocese. He then recited the prilres 
dcs agonisants, intermingling, occa¬ 
sionally, short and affecting passages 
fiom scripture, most suitable to the 
condition of the dying man, who was 
about half an hour without giving 
any sign of consciousness; after 
wliich, he gently expired, at a quarter 
past five in the morning, on the 7th 
January, 17 hi. 

“ We believe that our holy and 
pious archbishop died, as he I ad 
liked, with perfect sanctity, Eveity 
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one who had been most intimate with 
him# was eager to possess somethinff 
which bad belonged to him. He left 
behind him no ready money; the 
losses^ and the gicat expense which 
t>he vicinity of the armies, during the 
last three canijiaigns, had occasioned, 
was the cause of it; for, notwith¬ 
standing them, he -retrenched none 
of the alms which he gave to the 
convents of the town, to the poor 
ordinands* of his seminary, to the 
nuns of charity for the inaii’cnt sick, 
to the parishes which he visited, to 
the students of his diocese whom he 
supported at the usiiversities, and to 
various other purposes. Hence, his 
revenues were absolutely exhausted. 
He appointed, by his will, the Abb^ 
de Beaumont his nephew, his sole 
heir, to execute his pious intentions, 
which were communicated to hiin 
alone; and M. de Beaumont conti¬ 
nued to dispense the same alms to the 
poor, as the archbishop hi\d done, till 
the arrival of his successor. 

Such are the things which I ob- 
■served resf)ectjng the conduct of our 
holy archbishop, during the last days 
of his life. His nepl>ews, and the 
other persons, who scarcely ever 
quitted him during his illness, may 
have noticed things which I did not, 
or which I cannot now recollect,*’ 

In our analysis of these volumes we 
have been far from able to convey to 
our readers an adequate idea of their 
value. The author has availed him¬ 
self of every information which' his 
own industry could collect, or which 
the kindness of others could impart. 
He has npt, indeed, always used his 
materials with as ranch skill as might 
be wished : but though they may be 
deficient in external recommenda¬ 
tion, their intrinsic value rnust aJw^s 
remain unimpaired. We confidenny 
hope that the translation of these vo¬ 
lumes will tend to diffuse the know¬ 
ledge of Fenelon’s character: of that 
character which was compounded of 
as muen human virtue as can justly 
be expected in man. In this country 
he was but little known, except by 


• They who prehent themselves to 
the bishem, to be received -into holy 
orders.— Tram. 

VisivxRSAL Mao^ Vol.XIH. 


his writings: pd it is always to be 
r^retteff, that*^when a manv life is 
still more illustrious than his woriki> 
they should ever be separated in the 
minds of posterity. • 

t 

Elegy to ike Memory of Thomas 
Paine: io •which h added his Eipi~ 
taph^ and a Sonnet loritten in the 
Chamber in which he was borfi. Bjf 
Thomas Clio Hickman, p.p. U. 
1810 . 

R. Rickman is known as an 
ardent admirer of the cbaradler 
and writings of his late friend Thomas 
Paine, and coniiistently with that ad¬ 
miration, the present tribute to his 
memory h honourable to his feelings. 
It can be of no consequened that some 
estimate Paine's writings in a dilferent 
manner to what Mr. R. does; he has 
used his own judgment in the ap- , 
preciation of his friend, with that 
perfect independence which we think 
every man has a right to do*, tliough 
with more than some men have cou¬ 
rage to do. 

With regard to the present pam¬ 
phlet, it is written in Mn Rickman’s 
usual n^anner.' The elegy is in Qua¬ 
trains, and is, perhaps, as gooa as 
such subjects c.'fn be. The conclud¬ 
ing stanzas are tlie best, however. A 
life of Paine, by Mr. Rickman, is an¬ 
nounced at the commencement af the 
work. 


The Lower World. A Povm^ in 
Four Books, with Notes. By Mr. 
Pratt. I voL 8vo, 1810. p.p. 148. 

subject of this poem h one 
± which ought to interest every 
good m^ti ill the kingdom. The 
c-ause of humanity should find a sanc¬ 
tion in.eveny breast. Humanity it 
the parent of many virtues that aaorot 
and dignify life: in the exercise of it 
we are approximated to one of the 
attributes dt God fi^self. It is a 
sweet companion of the heart, which 
commuhicatet more exquisite plea¬ 
sure to the possessor than they, who 
have not, can possibly surmise. 

We liave watched, arith anxiotff 
conceit, the progresjs of LordErekine** 
bill, and have beheld, with rtfnfW 
3P 
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ihe hitherto unsuccchs^l result. But 
we have not relinquished hope; the 
noble call has ener^ry of character and 
goodness of heart, and these,.directed 
to'a virtuous cause, will surely tri¬ 
umph in the end. It may seem won¬ 
derful that a measure, the sole ai^i dtf 
which is, to rescue a helpless part of 
the creation from undeserved and bit¬ 
ter suffering, to teach man, degraded 
man, by the loud and authoritative 
voice of law, what his duty is towards 
those creatures of God's h:mds, which 
be, in his eternal wisdom, thought good 
to rdace in our power,which endeacours 
tomminish tnequantityofinisei yin the 
world, to abridge the empire of groans 
and agony and torture, to restrict the 
licentiousness of barbarity, and the 
relentless j>crsccution of wanton cru¬ 
elty; it may, we say, seem wonderful 
that such a measure should find one 
human being hostile to its success. 
But the passions of men form a mist 
round their faculties, through which 
some cannot, and some will not see. 
Their heads arc filled with fantasies, 
and their hearts are dormant. They 
view the question as •apolitical thing : 
but this is cnoneous; it is wilful per¬ 
version: it is a question which, to 
Use the emphatic and oft-quotei words 
of Lord Bacon, “ comes^ home to 
men's business and bosoms:" it is a 
question which may be decided with¬ 
out a cold and 'calculating reference 
to party or opinion. Is cruelty a vir¬ 
tue ? Eiave animals feeling like our¬ 
selves? Do we love torture? Let these 
questions be answered as they ought, 
and tlicn, where is the plea upon 
which the principle ot the bill can be 
opposed. Yet we do not wonder. 
Folitical men have two sets of moral 
notions: they have one for private 
and one for public use. We can well 
l^elieve that there is not an individual 
sitting in either house of parliament 
who, if he were interrogated in bis 
closet upon the question of Lord 
£rslcine's bill, would imt cordially 
assent to its propriety; nemust: for 
there is no man so lost to all sense of 
what h right that he will at boldly vin¬ 
dicate vice as act it. But no sooner does 
it become a parliamentary question, 
than'he views it in quite a diffqfent 
light: hit • notions then are be re¬ 
gulated by who is the mover of the 


bill, by the party who support it, and 
by the party who oppose it. It is in 
Inis manner that the clearest princi* 
pics of right and wrong become offut- 
cated, and the same man may be pri¬ 
vately moral and publicly immoral. 
It was thus that the question of the 
slave trade required twenty years of 
discussion, before parliament could 
bf brought to believe that the traffic 
in human blood was a g» ieviincc which 
required to be removed. Time and 
perseverance, however, effected the 
abolition of that nifm‘‘trous system of 
iniquitv, and the lecollection of this 
furnishes us with peasonable hope 
that Lord Erskine’s exertions will be 
finally successful, and we hope within 
a much shorter period. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that 
it is a sacred duty with every man 
who has the means, to aid the prose¬ 
cution of this bie;iness as far as lies in 
his power. Small helps have, in the 
aggregate, a power cquhl to their 
united force. If a man waits to do 
good till he can do it splendidly, he 
will let life slip away without df>ing it 
at all. It is the lot of only a few to 
direct a nation's views: but it may be 
the lot of thousands to prepare the 
nation for that direction, and if this 
be done iu a good cause, every man 
vho has thus contributed his assist¬ 
ance?, has a I’ight to regard himself as 
one whose exertions were not wholly 
useless. Wc wish to enforce this 
truth, for there are many who are sin¬ 
cerely desirous that Lord Grskine 
should succeed, but who yet abstain 
from any active endeavours to promote 
that success from an apprehension 
that they are too obscure to have any 
influence. But this is false reasoning. 
Every mao has influence somewhere: 
either over his neighbour, or his 
family, or his friend: let him exert it 
wherever he has it, and he may take 
to himself the gratifying consciousness 
that he has rot exerted it in vain. 
The silent reformation of opinion will 
be gradually working, and, in the end, 
produce one general, simultaneous 
tendency. We do not always ac¬ 
knowledge our conversion; but we 
shew it in our aeddnt when it has 
taken place. 

With regard to the poem now be* 
/bre us, it has^our decided approba* 
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tion, both as to its jnte;ntion and 
execution. Mr. Pratt is known, bl- 
ready^ as a mrritrr, whose pen ha.H 
always been consecrated to the in¬ 
terests of virtue and humanity; an<l 
they who haj/c been delighted with 
the efi'usions of his imise. will learn, 
with regret, that this is the last po¬ 
etical produrtioij that will issue from 
iier. 'Phis is stated in ll)e preface, 
and it is also stated that the poem has 
been written under the pressure of 
fcickness. 

It is divided into four books, 
of which the first is, perhaps, tlic 
least inlercsiiijg, necessarily arising 
from its nature. The author’s appeal, 
however, to Ihing %vritcis to e\ercisc 
their respective talents in llietausc, 
is appropriate and veil in.!iiaj,<‘d; ami 
we were pleased with lys to 

his ownrdac!vc|. 'I'hc ffdlow¬ 
ing Hues deserve transcripiiciii 

fiat the tlPMd humaa savi^jr^-. still uii- 
tamM, 

Boast of the higher wobcj), yet unra- 
claUijM : 

Oh ! for a law that monster to enchain, 
Who boasts the luxury of giving; l.aoi I 
Who proudly keeps the ticmbliug cartU 
in awe, 

For him the lower world, cj''raand a law. 
A law for brutes,''exclaims some tyrant 
vile, ^ 

The claim repulsing, with a sco.'uing smile; 
“ A vas-dl Inbe, the creatmes of luy nod, 
Who owe to inc the giUsI owe to God. 

1 , that can punish, pardon, or devour, 

And prove a tliousand ways my sovereign 
power, 

Inferior, senseless beings, bought and sold, 
SUves-of my stall, my smote, and my fold ; 
For these, now fed, now smoknig^og my 
board, 

For tho^ea /uu’—to try iheir sovereign I.ord! 
As w'cll my footstool might my foot re¬ 
prove 5 

And what aie brutes but furniture that 
move ’ 

Were uot all these to my dominion giv*n 
A voluntary boon, unatFd of Htav’n ’ 
Unworthy God, had been Ih* Almighty 
plan, 

Had it provided loss for favour’d man ; 

A godlike being suits a godlike world, 

Else, in disordi^r, still had all been hurl’d. 
But all were subjected to man’s control, 
fixclu-iive guide and master of the whole. 
Coeval with creation thus it stood, 

Tl|i Groat Creator hence pionouna«4 it 

COOP I 


But go—sAbveti 
biished plan, 

Exalt the grovelling brute, and link tho 
man, * *. 

With powers enlarged, invest an fbjert 
V race, 

Didam'd by Heaven to fill the lowest place, 
111 ihe wild school of*^these distemper'd 
time;, 

Frame a new code of punishments and 
crimes. 

Go—•argue tights that, ore, they shall i>re- 
vail. 

The sacied statiifes (»f thy God shall fail; 
Statutes, that gave to sov'reign man lh» 
,• ball. 

Himself of myriid tribes, the judge and 
lord oTall.” 

Blasphemer cease I nor thus profane the 
law 

Whtcli Patriarch hcaid, and taught with 
pious awe; 

Nor thus mi-iCOMsitfue the command of 
Ileav’n, 

In tencleresi MrucY,asin Wisdom giv’n; 
rormed wis the Word, to i/Cive thy bruto 
and thee, 

From famine man,and brute from tyranriyi 
Yel gave to man the more endearing sliare, 
A maatcr’s fiicuds, and guardian’s generoiil 
carj. 

God g.iv;r m trust, the rights of all the.^rckt, 
X'o tlHH% nib*image on thy soul impress’d t* 
Uights hxM as tUute, and stncu thou dar'fl 
^0 hear,# 

The dauntless ^lusc shall peal them ill 
thiiKi^ar; 

S^how to thme cye,*what thou, perforce^ 
shall see, • 

The DKEAU ACCOUNT BFTWIXT 
THY SL.AVE AND THEE! 

The design of the second book is 
pleasing. I’hc cruel arc summoned to 
appear before iheir accusers: tb« 
/ror.se^ the do£r, the the </«, See, and 
the several accusations are supported 
with appropriate pathos and dignity^ 
The first accuser ii the dog, Which 
wc will extract. 

First, answer to thy Doo, as first ia place. 
Friend at thy board, comJSanion of thy 
chace, 

His no foml crime of ** friend remembero^, 
not,” • 

Each kindness cherish’d, and each wrong 
'•forgot; 

And though full oft he feels -thy stripes 
unjust, 

^ie beays them all, and luitnbles to the dust | 
Ungiurmuriiig bears them, and one slight 
caress, 

Tho’ smitten to the bone, a|Sli| can hlifS. 
3P 9 
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Thy labour he is pro^d to ibare^ 

And guards thy slumbers with a lover*^ 
care; 

Thy /presence hails, ttty absence fondly 
^ mourns, 

While bounding raptures mark thy wish’d 
returns; « 

To rage, to anguish, e*en to i>eafA, resign’d, 
What nobler feelings boast thy nobler kuid ? 

By nature fierce, at length subdued, and 
mild, 

To each.kind office of a duteous child— 
Who, a dark Sire guides through the pres¬ 
sing throng, 

See how yon Terrier igently^eads alcng 
The feeble Beggar, to his customM stand, 
With piteous talc, to woo the bounteous 
hand; 

In willing bonds, but master of the way, 
Ne’er leads that trusted friend, Ins charge, 
astray ^ 

With slow, soft step, as oousclous of his 

As if his own deep sorrows form’d the 
prayer— 

•Should yielding Charity the scrip supply, 
Tho’hunger press’d, untouch’d the boon 
would lie; 

Eyes to the blind, he notes the passing 
thief, 

And guards the good Samaritan’s relief; 
Afai^ful stewjard, midst unbounded power, 
Fatient he wahs the hoine'returning hour; 
Then, reconducts his master to his ^cd, 
And grateful banquets on tit;:'coarsest bread 
And were that cheerless shod, by Fortune 
plac’d, A 

In the deep cavern, on the naked waste, 
The sporfof every storm, unroof’d and hare, 
This faithful slave woiildBnda palace there; 
Would feci the labours (jf his love o’erpaid. 
Near to his monarch master’s pillow laid ; 
UnchangM, by change of circumstance, or 
place: 

O SACRED LESSON TO A PROUDER RACE I 

Bpt, Reasoncr, say, are these thy gifts 
of art, 

Or, natiye graces of,the canine heart? 

Say, does he owe this social change of state, 
To imitation of the fair and gr^t ? 

Copied from thee, and do his virtues rise 
From man’s Example of the Oood and 

If ihou thus rcc^nm’d from savage 
strife, * 

And made him thus a link of social lif^ 
Ask thy own soul—that every hacAhness 
knows**— 

How oft his joys are- follow’d by his woes; 
And, if like thee, this Slave could county 
his gains, 

> 7 > would his pleasures balance to his 
ptiW ? 


Behold these pains in varied forms dis- 
( play’d. 

Then reckon what the poor reclaim'd, has' 
paid 

For all thy boasted patronage, to prove 
The proud distinction of thy vaunted love. 
^Reckon those scars, which thy unkindness 
gave, 

A still-forgiving, still-insulted slave; 

Reckon that wanton gash, tliat mangled 
limb, 

From hateful vengeance this, and that 
from whim; 

Reckon that stunning stroke, which to the 
ground 

Brought tby true friend, to welter in his 
wound; 

Count too, the anguish of those sounding 
blow*?, 

And the deep stream, that blushes as it 
flows : 

Fiom yon stak’d Bull, whom thy slip’d 
Dogs annoy, 

Their mutual rjige, thvir pangs, thy savage 
joy! «■ 

A sport of demons in their central hell !— 
To FORCR the combat terrible and fell, 

At which thedire«>t of llu* bends might start, 
House the strong instinct of the mother’s 
heart; 

The parents’ love and fear at once 
inflame, 

And Swell to acts the Muse forbears to 
name; 

Forbears such guilty horrors to rehearse, 

Or s*ain with crimes so foul her sacred 
vfrs»e. V 

Yet e’en »his massacre, were life restor'd, 
Ttie mangled servant, would forgive liis 
Lord ; 

His love would all thy cruelty survive, 

And by another piece-meal death, to please 
thee strive I 

Wretch ? could’st thou see him when thy 
useless breath 

At la^t shall give thee to the grasp of death, 
When, ha}>ly, thy sale mourner, fix’d he 
stands, 

Watches thy couch, and licks thy barbarous 
hands; 

Those bands that long have tried their 
force to prove. 

Thy heart was dead to pity, truth, and love. 
Ah \ could’st thou view him, seem to look 
a prayer, 

Or heave the moan that seem’d to ^eak 

despair; 

Then follow sad thy body to the grave. 
There, each extremity of hunger brave; 

Nor quit the spot, till famine, fraud, or 
forces ‘ 

Drove him awhife to quit tby much-lpy'd 
corse j 
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Soon to return«MenaniouiM of the spot— 
Thy favage nature, rage, and stripes forgot 
Couid'st thou see this, perchance, one tear* 
would start. 

One brief compunction stir ihy stony heart; 
Then might’st thou wish Ingratitude for¬ 
given, • 

And dread, that crime of hell, to show of¬ 
fended llcav’n 1 

The reader will perceive, from 
these extracts, that Mr. Pratt has 
treated his subject with no ordinary 
energy and interest. The several 
pictures which ho exhibits, lay strong 
bold on the feelings; and liis indig¬ 
nant reprehensions of the vice itself 
do him great honour. TBe following 
appeal to parents is judicious and 
impressive;— 

Mothers! be prompt—'for your’s the 
awful care 

Of “ ifltanl man'’—of each extreme be¬ 
ware ; 

Ifweakly fond—now doating—now severe, 
The Slave and Tyrant you by turiib appear. 
If now you hold too tight, now slack the 
rein, 

Now bribe, and now delude the youthful 
train • 

If now by anger urg’d, now mov’d by love, 
l(ou but iJicrease the ills you would re¬ 
move;—* ^ 

The stripling spurns at undcserv’d disgrace, 
And sits himself in judgment on his case; 
Ktsi>ts and ridicules unequal sway, 

\T^urps the mairoii throne, or bursts in 
scum away. 

And you, ye Fathers, lur'd by lender 
thought, 

By potent Nature's magic instincts taught; 
That when the Sire’s allotted sands are run, 
He hlls again his hour-glass in the sun ; 

His future self, his presenthope and pride— 
Yet, ah 1 beware, lest Nature should mis¬ 
guide. 

Ill Brute she cannot err, in Man she may. 
The fondest Sires led most their sons 
astray ; 

And oft th* enraptur’d parents' feelings 
prove, 

Than ha.te more fatal, tho* they spring from 
love. 

Soon as the long-wish'd gift—an heir 
appears, 

Nature comes smiling through her graceful 
tears I 

Comes in a mother’s form, and gives the boy 
To a glad father’s arms,, and all is joy ! 

The pangs maternal change to speechless 
blist! 


And that immorjftl moment, whin ihe 

ki.'is, ^ 

The/r#f fond kiss the infant's lip receiver, 
Unconscious of the transport that it gives^ 
The new emotions thronging to the heatt. 
What future moments shall such joy 
, ^impart? 

The happy father would that joy declare. 
Were it bestow'd while thunders rent tho 
air! 

And summer seem to riss on winter's 


morn, 

’Tis Nature’s jubifeA 

Indulge awhile the luxmi^s^rer^ K 
Yet, jivdt it pass like Fancy's baseless ' 
‘ dream ? 

Kre as night's vapour from the sunbeam 
flies, 


If the rapt father proves more fond tlian 
wise; 

]f no soft tear attemper> ardent hope, 

If the strung instinct takes too wide a 
scupe, 

This blessing su invok’d, iinplorM in prayer! 

'} he father cur<.es m his soul's despair! 

Horrors succeed! the crime full oft his 
own, 

From purest passion, into dotage grown. 


Haste then, O baste, to teach, with 
timely care, * 

The sacred priiiciplc to aid and spare ! 
While yet the plastic infant niviy receive, 
K'eA like t)ic new-fall'n snow, the print 
you give; f 

Ere that improssiw, pliant hour be lost. 
Like the snow harden'd to uRbendiftg 
fro t; . 

Fix irf the ductile breast this awfuljrulh. 
An honour'd age must spring from well- 
form'd youth. 

Teach him, that MtRCr by his God wtt 
giv’n, 

A seraph messenger direct from Heav’n ! 
That all his race in guilt and grief had 
died, 

Nor ended ihere, had Mercy been deny’d ! 
Tell him, Compasition, is sweet Mercy's 
child, 

Firm and yet tender, and not weak tho' 
mild; 

I'hat from tfic purest source compassioA 
flows, • . 

Yet largely shares the blessing it bestows , 
On his yo\^ig heart ^he' moral sense im¬ 
press, , 

The fall’n to raise, the injur’d to redress; 
One tfiufa, o'er other truths sublime, re¬ 
veal, 

That beast, bisu, iksect, liicb him- 

SELP CAN PeEL ; 

*]%at every p^g which you for him eoul^ 
* know, ♦ 

The mother’s agony, the father's 
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And 


Should some fell arm y^r blossomM hope day\ on the 20th of December, 1801^ 
destroy, p most impressive and eloquent ser- 

And in Ah death bereave your souls of joy, was preached by Dr. Barry of 

Would all betheh^s! .like anguish and l^eading” 

» despair, ' ‘Died, at T- -.John A-, 

tho more brief than your, as hard to ^ery. fond of. cock- 

' ** fighting; and Iiud a favourite cock 

upon which lie bad won many pro¬ 
fitable matches. I'hc idst bet he laid 
iipon til.' cock, he lost; which so 
cniagcd him, lliat ne had tlie bird 
tied tn a spii, nnd roasted alive before 
alvnvcfire. I’he screams of the mi- 


But, from whatever source the vice i« 
brought, 

infus'd by Nature, oi from habit caupht; 
Since the fell moristcr has acquir'd at 
length 

More than a giaiu’s size, a g aut’-^ ^♦rength, 
Xlfts the Cok^sal arm, Brianau h.itid, 


Wantons in pow'r, and stains wuti^,blood J^crablc animal were so aifecting, that 

the land; ' some geutlcmen wtin were present at- 

The voice of thousands in one mingled tempted to iufe lore; which so eu- 

cry, ja"cd Mi. A——, that he^Reized a 

That find an echo in the pitying Mgh— pnker. and with ths most furious ve- 

For justice calls upon that nd of sirifc, licn.ciK C dcrian*d, that he would kill 

Who sports and revels in tlu wasie of the first mm who interposed; but, in 

the midst '>f bis passiopptrassevera- 
Who tries the round of to,;vnp t > annoy, ‘u 

Those viho can rob him of no human joy ; ^Ucuin’s Mag. a,,4 


Those who rcpaii his strength, his want-, 
remove, 

Promote his pleasure, and iK serve his love ; 
His being cherish, aid his fciljng brenth, 
Nor quit him in the agoinos of Djjaih. 


S))Ot. — { KtC 

Knrvr ^opu dm llniGHmcn. 

“ Tlitfuan^lw^ uhip,~\ A fewmontbi 
ago, the fo'i >wing luiparailelpd in¬ 
stance of crucltv of'cunod at North 


, I * . .1 r'l, • 8hIcld^ —^ hoisc, drawing a heavily 

We have selected the following in- joaded < a.tup Bedford-slreet, being 

stances of cruelty, tiom the notes unab.e reach the summit of the hilf, 
which arc appended to this poem, the dn.v., assisted bv a jfuner, beat 
any read them, and then sertouslv theftammal most unmercifullv, to no 
reflect whether thei*^ docs not need purpose; at length tlu* latlei suggested 
some law, some power, to prevent such hoi rid scheme of setting firt- to a 
horrid enortnUicsfiom being wantonlv quantity of shavings under the liorse’a 
practised by creatures whom, ,to call belly, which was actually adopted, 
men, Vould be to profane the term. wlthoui any apparent remorse. The 

** The parents love and fear A poor aniitial made every exertion to 
butcher lately brought a bitch with remove the vohicle, but in vain; and, 
her puppies to a bull-baiting, and ex- after the fire had spent its fuiy, the 
• claimed, *I will not say any thing two monsters wcie under the neces- 
about the goodness of this breed j you sity of clapping tlicii aluuilders to the 
Khali see.' Immediately he let the cart, in aid of tliat brute they had so 
bitch at the bull, who pinned him, cruelly tormented,” 
although she had now scarcely a tooth \ i. . , 

in her head. He then cut her to The?e are but a few instances of that 
pieces with a hedge-bill, and she CTiielty of which the human heart is 
quitted her hold only with* her breath. ppa''le when unpurged of its vice. 
There was* instantly a great demand h.v education and refiuement: and. as 
for the whelps, and he sold them for be, in every country, a 

five guineas a place This horrible K'?' P'opoition of its population 
fact is confirmed by Bewick, and ') ** I*’"? uneducated, can it be 
various testimonies no less crsdilrle. qncstioned whether the laws should 
To pot an end to this savage custom '« ‘o ot hu- 

of DiiU-baiting at Wokingham, in Jn^nity? 

Berkshire (where one Gdorge Stavec- We cannot conclude our account 
Aon, to his eternal disgrace, left prb- of this volume without strongly ex- 
pertjibin l66l, for the purchase*of a pressing our approbation of Mr. 
bnliptobe baited every St. Thomas's rratt's motives in composing H; the 
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fame motives as have impelled him, 
through hia whole Ufe, to advocate 
the cause of the brute creation in his 
various writings, if he be, indeed; 
resolved to close his poetical career, 
be cannot better clu*e it than he has. 


Domestic Management; or the 
HinLthful C^nkery Rmk. To which 
%$ prefixedy a Treaii^^e < w Olei, tSTc, 
also Remarks on tvfiole^^^me and 
pernicious Mode's of Cookery, 7b 
which is addedy the Method ojf treat¬ 
ing such trifling medical Cases as 
■ properly come within the Sphere of 


w 

Poairy. 48 ^ 

domestic^ManagemetU, 1 vol. 8vo. 
18 ) 0 . pp. 3 | 5 . 

W HAT can a critic say of cook* 
cry, except that he likes^tho 
practice of it ? " Since the time that 
Dr. Hill wrote, under the renowned 
of Mrs, Hannah Glnsse^ wa 
na\v. had several attempts to pamper 
our palates: and the present has as 
much right to be noticed as any of 
them. It contains much that is use¬ 
ful in a family : it is neatly printed, 
and cheaply published. While eat¬ 
ing is in fashion, such a book as this 
cannet be without utility. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Ars tuOf non vUoy carmine ttvsa meo. 

Maitial. 

f 

A RICH Bookseller’s SoLiLoquT. 


% 


TVyry road it is dear!—when the author 
is poor, 

Lei hln. talk !—let him rave on his copy 
or right ! 

rU keei^ him so close with a wolf at his 


(loOl, 

lie siiall starve while 1 fatten on what 
he may write. 

R. G. 


Lovp Letters to my Wife. By 
James Woouhouse. 

LETTER Xll. 

[^Continued from page 400.] 

I^OT onlv thus the rich, with v'and.srank, 
Compel the heart to play each ideot 
prank— 

Their wild desires with fiery wine inflame 
To burn with longings chrisiuus loath to 
nanie— 

The whole creation wasting in their way. 
To pamper vicioti'. lusu with various prey, 
Bu^ vaiiiU, fAtliMg, dying charms disgui'^*;, 
With rohes the ,)iouB ami humane despise. 

Thf silk worm d: aws his tender vitals wit 
To wrap and wreathe Wealth’s flimsy 
frames about. 

And while it robs him of his radiantskains, 
Torments and kills him for ins hapless pains. 
O’er suff'Ting animals pomp ne’er repipes, 
Whose deaths produce one filament that 
shines— 

O’er lives of hares and rabbits ne’er demurs, 
Or any other creature clotb’d with furs. 


The feathery troops, and ev’n the insect 
tram, 

Must die, to render venity more vain— 
Yea, Ostentation leaves her native shores, 
And, spite of perils, every deep explores, 
Searching each dangerous sea, where bep’ly 
hide 

The proudest ornaments of monstrous 
pride ^ 

Who, every shining shell with patience 
probe-i, 

With glitierin^irea^ure to adorn her robee. 
Her arms, her breast,her neck, her cluster¬ 
ing cutis, 

With bruceU'ts, i4ngs, festoons, aud pins ef 
‘ pearls. 

We clowns, my Hannah, with cruel 
views, 

No harmless insect, biid, or beast abuse. 
Wt* only ci<9 the over-burden’d sheep 
Of useless loads they pant with pain te 
keep; 

Apply the senseless flax’s fHmy threads. 
Or s*rip unconsc ious cotton’s downy heads. 
To shelter strong, robust, and im’ful frame*. 
And cheiish warmer, nobler, vit dflames.^ 
With no ungraceful fi.olcne.s feebler grown 
We grieve no lives, but wisely guard our 
own 

And sure such pleasures in their proudest 
zest, • 

On pomp and splendour, frail and feebly 
restA , 

When captious friends cut Nalwe’s ten- 
•der tie, 

Will princely domes that loss of love su|>* 
ply? 

When relatives with rude indsiTeronco 
• wound, 

WiU%lu8 in tawdry equipa|^e be f&uhd? 
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Can liveried U«qui<ii' pompous habit$ 
please, k . 

When distant, shy, ami coM acquaintance 
teaze? 

Can gaudy garments, and abundant board, 
*Mid Anxious doubts and fears, delights 
aifoid; 

Or silk and down compose the soul to sloe^ 
When heart-corroding cares feel fesfering 
deep ? 

No broidcr'd bed or glided couch avail, 
When scorpion guilt stiikes deep its poi¬ 
sonous tail— 

When herce canHicting passions tear the 
heart, 

Mellifluous flattery ne'er can calm the 
smart \ « 

Nor former fame confirm the mind's appeal, 
When comcience cuts the soul with whips 
of st»‘el. 

• 

Should Nature's niggard gifts, or random 
aim, 

Neglect or warp tlw weak, distorted frame, 
No apt habiliments^ or bolstering arts, 
Conceal the slight, or strengthen crlpided 
parti— 

No gorgeous ornaments of gems or gold, 
Create fine forms, or make the coward bold^ 
No cabalistic badges life prolong, 

Or make Wealth virtuous, winy, wise, or 
strong— 

No pow'rs of paint health's dying lamp 
relume, 

Oi give cadaverous cheeks my Hannah's 
bloom! 

The body may he; wrapped in raiments 
bright, 

Yet make not morals or religion right— 
The boipni sovereign's ribbands may invest. 
Yet bind not virtue in the vicious breast— 
Beneath a diamond sur the heart may beat, 
Yet honour find not there a fix'd reticat. 

Ah 1 what avails the vesture'*'shining ^hew; 
The gold that glitteis, or the gems that 
glow; 

Can wardrobe's wealth bring back depart¬ 
ing breath, 

Or turn aside the iron dart of death ? 
Prevent mishaps—misfortune's fangs oon- 
troul— 

Or beam suhstanVi^iLl blessings o'er the soul ? 
Sense, knowledge, ]udgment/wisdom, wit, 

SUjJplly — 

One virtue generate, or one vice destroy ? 
Will motto'd garters,^like a mystic charm, 
The inbred evils of (he soul disarm ? 

Or silken bands, that wind the breast about, 
Shut pain and sickness, fear and sorrow, 
out? 

Will glittering star that on the bosom glows, 
Mfike each rude passiori atid sash lust 


Or, like the star of old, point out the place 
Where ^ise men still may see the Saviour's 
face? 

t ew sages now bestow their thoughts or toil. 
To se»^k his presence, or procure his smile. 
‘ Few pay their coun to aught but idol kings,' 
Who only can confer such silly filings^ 
Neglecting Him who can,alone bestow 
All bliss above, all genuine joys below—^ 
Possessing all the pow'r and grace, to give 
Crowns when they die, and comforts while 
they live; 

And can, tho' deck'd so gaudy and so gay, 
In any moment take their all away ! 

What will those bubbles weigh when 
pain prevails, 

When sickness weakens, and when death 
assails •, 

Those moTlal toys, obtained from temporal 
kings, 

Against his grace, and Heav'n's eternal 
things ? 

Full oft is truth to purchase court parade, 
And probity and juMicc, prices paid. 

Such tawdry trifles ne’er can pay the cost 
Of independeiue fall'n, and freedom lost! 
Ne’er recompence with titles, pow'r, or 
gold, 

The soul when sacrificed, the will when 
sold ! 

No king nor statesman can this truth deny, 
What worlds can’t equal, baublcb ne'er 
should ouy ! 

By Chiistian scale, the pomp and piide 
of dress 

Makes no man greater, but still makes him 
less. 

When fir.'t his dignity, nnequall'd, shone 
In pure simplici'y, he needed none— 

But now that vanity and lust {irocliiiin 
Primeval misery and shining shame. 

Kach figleaf covering, constantly avers, 

Such bodies are but painlc'd sepulchres. 

For envelopes—and toys—and trinkets— 
all 

Are voucher? of man’s universal fall. 

The furniture o'er human forms display'd 
J.s real mourning, but in masquerade. 

No sordid rag about man's body hung, 

But cries in silence with emphatic tongue, 
Alas! fiail wretch! thy hiker's favour's 
fied; 

Thy life’s a forfeH! Law proclaims thee 
dead! 

For all thy native innocence is flown, 

Aud thou'rt a traitor to thy sovereignV 
throne! 

Pomp's finest frippery's but funereal weed«g 
To mourn man's debts, and fall'n fore¬ 
father's deeds! 

[rp contintteji.} 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNEDlSOCIETfES.' 

Royal Society, * I ilbmeoBequantitieioftheiiMdbMiw:^ 
olticrvationn on the gizzards ^^^***' To the autl)or aicri^m 
O of swans, geese, and he^^ivorous suddea flaibes of light which ah| 
fowls, compiH'cd with those of tuikevs, occasionally seen on our own i«a 
have been coTnmiinicatcd by Mr, shores, hlr. M* has also diicovaroA 
Home, brieHy describing the process ^hree dincrent species of lumiDum 
of mastication and digestion in rumi* i*'**5ctfi on the souibern coasts of Eng* 
nating animals by chewing theiv food He ^Iso noticed the 

slightly, then swallowing it afterwards, f^taiantica, a worm-shaped luminous 
bringing it up in round balls, mixing iuf'tct observed by M. Perot la 
them with saliva, and finally passing :>uinming up Mr, M. hesitatea itt 
them to the fouithstomach, thereto s»^ating whether lieht is not ratbera 
he digested. The process of digestion quality than a sulistance, as all thw 
in geese and swans is cxiVemcly pbciminena of luminous insects tend 
slow, us it is effected solely by the .cive piobability to the.fonncr opi* 
action of the muscles Qfthe stomachb. '1 he he observed, eaa 

Mr. Home examined the structure of l*.;ht for any indefinite time: 

their stomachs by filling tliem with light and that of other sea in# 

pfaister »>f PaiLs and boiling them, appear of no specific use to 
when they appeared composed of umtnai; but that of glpw-worcns and 
straight muscles united by filaments, “tes serves to make them known m 
as observed by S]»allauzaui. each othci’ in the night. All laibi* 

Mr. Marartnev read a paper on nous animals shun the lightof dayj 
luminous animals whether in or out horn hence it « inferred tl«t thm 
of the sea, as the lampi/ris^ fal^ora^ cannot have imbibed solar light tuffi- 
firc. He denied that common earth- to emit ro much during tht 

Worms have occa'-ionally up)>caiod that the luminous matter ^ 

lumin4)us. The luminous appear- W'wiw, has nothiiw tt 

ances in tlie sea whicli have been oc- pho^ldionc, or innammable; that tita 
casionailv noticed, and as vet impcr- »iAnner of sccrgting this lufninotta 
fectlv explaiiied wcie next discussedi I'latter is wholly >et unknowni that 
and the possibilitv argued how far the the sue den death ot the am mall pm* 
emission of iigliMlepends on the will vents all anatomical of microscopical 
of the insect, and wiir: her nature has observations. He related a member 
given this faculty to females tn order <*^Pyrimeut8, all tending to prova 
(o attract the males to them, as has ^hat ihi^ light has nothing in * 
been allcd‘a-d phosphort»cent quality, as univarsally 

Thrautti in fine, stated that iq Sieved. _ 

ditfereiit gf atra of in'*ects emit hglit. ^ 

Seven of these belong to thcordci ttf Linssan Society. 

9 /wiiuscat and the (jthci live to the following papeis have beea 

hemiptorous, as \hf fuigortr, tlie ap- 1 icad: — Obscrviiions by Olof 
terous, as the etfm’fr/iw/cj'Swart/, M D. on the former ipeciea 
kc. Mr. Macartney rclaictrihe dis- of andiomcda, properly bciongilig M 
euverics of cliftVient vovager*, par* the genus ryetuicsia. On the sup* 
ticulaiiy sir Joseph liauk^.who found posed effects of ivy on tiftcs^by Hbiit* 
out two species, and the meJaAc W(K.'/i- phry Hcpion, Esq. i)n tne faclda 
Uca. ('apt. Hoisburgh aUo disn)- Ilepatica, by Mr*. Cobbold; and » 
verwi two species in tl» Aiabian sea, papei ou tilt geuuf*andrea with W- 
wbich be gave to llic author; one of icriptiou* of four Diltish syccict^by 
them like a wood-louse, the otlie»' he VV. J. Upolofr, Esq. 

called The same .... 

acute obsener noticed boine other 
insects, which being pressed, emit a 

luminous fluid. Sometimes the sur* r r*. >«. i 

fiice of the Arabian sea apipcared I his Highness tht puN of 

almost while like a vast field of ice Gloucwter at their bead, wlw btvd 
covered with snow, occasioned by the paUooiztd tht iot tht fiaoOU* 

CJkxveasal Mao. VouXllL iHl 


CALCOOaAPKtC SodlETY, 

HE noblemen and gentltmtll. 





4gD VdrietieSt Literary and PkilosophicaL [Jvnn 

ragcmentofEngraving,recommended, tlicir scheme socemfuH; feefore the 
by the same, have settled their public, with the d^i^erested aid of 
arrangements. The pfan is sliortlv ^ose distinguished persons who fom 
this :««*}4eventeen thousand guinels me Committee of managetuent, ia 
ar^to be raised id 170 shares of 100 wliose hands the prosperitv of the 
^iheaseach, the whole of which is to undertakii^ may oe considered as 
he invested in the funds bv the com- ensured. The Earl of Dartmouth and 
mittee of shsreholdeft. Thh %nnf. Sir Abraham Hume are on the com* 
irith the interest, will enable the en- mittee of management. 

gravers to execute^ with their best _ 

^wers, twenty plates, the size of the 
Death of Wotfe^ ten in the line man¬ 
ner-six in the dotted style—and four _ 
in mezzotinto. The subjects arc to I 
he selected from the works of the 


British Institutton. 

OIID Egkemont has purchased 
Mr. Arnold's pleasing painting of 


net eminent ancient and British Meet m the Jtivtr m^ Qravtstni. 

neiten, sixteen of which are to he Mr. Hare Townsend the poetical 

historical, and four landscapes. As Mr. Howard, of 

soon as this series is completed, other «««* .Mr. Howard 

plates will be commenced, so that the ^wch taste in his choice of 

shareholders, who are to be remune- poetical subjects, and ® 

rated by proof impressions of the imagination in the display of 

prints, will be in the constant recep- 't 

tiOBof the finest works the country Mermaid ova Dolphin shack,\xiyi\i\ch. 

ean produce, for the best artists are ‘h® stars Mercury and Venus arc so 
to be einpUiyed, A mnsenin, a school vigorously personified, as if they were 
of engraving# and a fund for decayed actually shooting from their spheres, 
artifttii, form also a part of this plan, rcmainca unsold, 
for which the British artists will be The British Institution have awarJ- 
Ontirely indebted to the Calcographic cd the following pretuiums to the siic- 
Society, who, in defiance of the cessful pri^e caiulidates; —To Mr. 
sneers of the weak and the opposUion Haydon, one hundred guineas, for his 
of the wily, and actuated by an honest }dctorc of the AsHassination cf Denta^ 
vrisb to benefit their*brethrcn as well /«.?. To Mr. Hilton, fifty guineas, for 
as themselves, have thus brought his picture of the ^Ca^iu. 

VAklETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 

IViih JVb^icej respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and fPbrks 

tn Hand, SfC. Spe* 

A HISTORY of Lincoln, with an Sketch of the present State of Mer- 
Appeudix, containing a list of cantile Practice and Customs, and of 
the members returned to serve in par- the Duties of Consuls and Super- 
liament, as also of the mayors and cargoes. I’o which is added, an Ap- 
^eriffs of the city, one volume l$inu. pendix of the most approved Forms 
is in ihe press. ^ ^ of Conrmercfal Precedents. By John 

Preparing for publication, in one Williams, Esq. cf the Inner Temple, 
volume octavo, the Merchant's Law In the press, a clear and full Refu* 
Guide; Of, an Epitome of the Laws tntion of all Mr. Malthus* Principles, 
relating to T>ade and Commerce: prm'ing, from infallible dacuments, 
viz. partnershipr agc’uc>v factorage, a decrease of population, and shewing 
insurance, freightage, merchant ship- that the alarming price of grain, for 
pifig, and navigation; bonds, bills of these last ten years, lias no( been 
exchange, promissory notes, contracts, owing to a deficiency, but to the art- 
agreements, awards, and promises; ful policy and address of the land 
the Jaws rftfccting bankruptcy, sale owners, and if this baneful system is 
and exchange, usury, smuggling, mo- persevered in, it must ultimately ruin 
nopoly, exportation and importation, the population and commerce of thf 
mid quarantine; together tvith a country. 
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An octavo edition of Lord Va- 
tentia's Travels will shortly be pub¬ 
lished, with many corrections ai|d 
some abridgements of the less impor¬ 
tant parts of the narrative. 

Travels and Adventures in Canada 
and the Indian Territories between 
the years 176oand 1776* an interesting 
volume, by Alexander Henry, Esq. is 
in tlie press. 

Mr. Molineux, of Macclesfield, is 
engaged in selecting and ai ranging 
the materials for a new to he 

intituled “ A Select Ortliogiaphic?.! 
Vocabulary/’ cc itaining, under an 
alpliabetical arrangement, such words 
as have been frequently niispelt by 
various writers j tho^e words of which 
the orthograpljy is either uncertain 
or questionable, and such words also 
not of very common application, and 
likewise rather ditHcult to spell cor. 
rectl^'. This work will aUo include 
all those words, a very nuinerous class, 
'which are not inaertC4l in the latest 
editions of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary^ 

The Clarendon ])icss, at Oxford, is 
bringing Wyttenbacli’s Notes on Plu¬ 
tarch to a conclusion.' The accuracy 
of Mr. Collingwood will be displayed 
in several of the classics. 

Mr, George Colinan will shortly 
ublish a Translation into familiar 
lank verse, of the Comedies of 
Xerence. 

A Miscellaneous Collection of Cri¬ 
tical Observations from the Manu¬ 
scripts of the late Professor Porson, 
purchased by Trinity College, Cam- 
Diidge, will shortly be given to the 
publicby Professor jMonk, Mr. Dobree, 
and Mr. Bloomfield; the gentlemen 
to whom the task has been entrujit^d 
by the master and fellows of the 
society. 

The author of Nuiilia has com¬ 
menced a new work, entitled the 
** CoNTEMPLATisx/* intended to 
form a Series «jf Essays, in the 
manner of th.e Spectator9 Ramhler» 
Jdlcr^ ifc. It is published weekly, 
price sixpence each number, and 
four of which arc already out, 

Mr, Michael Fryer, secretary to the 
Bristol Philosophical Society, intends 
to publish, by subscription, ** A Ge- 
peral History of the Mathematics from 
the earliest Ages to-the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century, in three wtayo 
voromes, containipj Hh|ory of Mg* 
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thematici from tbeir Origin AUt t%ift 
Destruction of the Grecian Empirei 
among the Arabs, Persians, Je«v|„ 
Indians, and ^Chinese; among tlm 
Latin and other western jnationi dnm 
the commencement of the seveiw 
tecqth and during the eighteenth ceti« 
turies.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hayter, chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, has just arrived 
from Palermo. We regret to have 
it confirmed that tise whole museuiu 
at Portici, inej^^ding I5(i0 of those 
M.S.S. which had not been unfolded, 
aiidflS^O originals which had been 
unfolded partially or wholly by Mr^ 
Hayter, were sufiered to fall into the 
hands of the French notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of this 
I’^enlleinaii to the late Neapolitan 
couitto iiave tbcir. removed orient 
to England. Mr. Hayter, however, 
ha<l preiiously copied and corrected 
ninetv-fonr, and lluse copies, which 
are Jac-sutti/rs, were tian-iiuiucd by 
him to the Prince of W’ait-h, who 
has since presented them lo the 
Univershy of Oxford. Amopg 
these waa a Latin poem, which Mr. 
Hayter conjectuies to have been a 
composition of Varius, the friend of 
Virgil. Fac-similes of this and Philo- 
Deemus on Dyath have been en« 
graved. Fac-siinllef of three books 
and a half of Epicyrus de Natura, 
another \aluabie discovery, ar^ also 
among the rest, transmitted by Mr, 
Hayter, at Oxford. 


ARTS. SCltNCES. &C. 

The idea of substituting iron for 
roofs, in lieu of wood, the superiority 
of which, as to strength, durability, 
and expense, is exemplified in a noof 
lately constructed by the Abcrdare Iron 
Company, and put up at Newport 
Monmouthshire. It covers a building 
4U feet lougf and at feet wide over 
the w'uiis, and consists of sCh^en naaio 
couples, two leading couples, and wall¬ 
plating, all pf cast-jrpn,*^wrought irem 
laths, sciew pins, tns. tot^l weight 9 
ton 4cyrt. sqrs.aolb, bcini; sulficicntly 
strong to sustain the heaviest itonje 
tile of this country, and it in 
lighter than one of wood, of wbit^ 
substance there is not one particle* 
The main cotiptes arc made in tlirea 
piecet| the collar or tie-beam of whleb 
forms part of a circle, thereby firing 
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much mofx head-room thaV U poe- |Duch lime as will surround it. Lime 
f^le vritb wood, and h^lfs are left in slacked in the air, and submitted to a 
tjbe tame for the purpose, of fixing strong red heat in a black lead cm- 
^ling-doists, making an handsome cmie for twenty minutes, is in a good 
covfjed ceiling; it requires neither state for the purnose. The bottle, 
tide-pieces nor rafters, the wrought- when full, may be corked, to the 
iron laths being a substitute for both, radiant heat of a fire, till some of the 
The whole .roofing, after being fitted pieces of phosphorus*'ha\'e assumed 
together and taken to pieces again, an orange tint; it is then rc'.idy for 
at Aberoare iron-works, was put into inimediaic use; though if the bottle 
one waggon and conveyed loTredagar is not w’anted for immediate ii^e, the 
iron-works, there unloaded into a heating may be dispensed vdih ; but 
tmin-waggon, and taken down the in u'-ing the bottle, tl.e mouth sliould 
Sirrowy tram-road, through Sir C. he closed wiih the flutter as soon as 


Morgan’s park,toNewpoit, in fwvnty- 
four hours—-a distance of thnty-siit 
snilet. It was then fitted together 
again, and fixed on the walls com- 
fdetely ready for the tiler in le<s than 
nve hours, who, having no laths to 
repare or nail or;, can tile a roof in 
alf the time it could be done on one 
constructed of wood. They are ap-r 
licableto buildings of all "sizes, can 
e put up at z much less expense per 
square than any other, and are of 
course far more durable. 

Anew (rnuical instrument has been 
lately presented to tlic liord Lieute¬ 
nant of Ireland, of a most curious 
construction. It is made in a gold 
box^ it has round the sides four |)ieces 
-of crystal glass, to shew the different 
parts of the meebanism. Upon open¬ 
ing the lid, an engraved ydate shews 
an Iri'h harj^er* leaning on his h.irp, 
supposed to be listening to auoiher 
hard playing at a d^rtancc. In a 
branch of a free is a l)ird on its nest, 
that on touching a particular part of 
the box, rises and Mutters while the 
music is pia\ing, whi h ispcifoimed 
by percussion on small round polisher! 
pieces of steel. The most orca*-ii)nal 
notes are very gracefully shaken, and 
it is difficult to say whether the soft 
gnd melodious tunes it pioduces, the 
perfection of the music, nr the cor¬ 
rectness of the execution is the most 
excellent.*' 

Improved of preparing F//os- 
phztfit -PhosphoMs gut into 

small pieces, mtxed with quick lime 
and powder, answers tlie purpoi’C ^c^y 
well* The phosphoru*. should he 
ear«(folIy dried by filtciing paper, a 
thin slice being cut may be divided 
Into as many pieces at mn exp^i- 
Hously be done; and each |itecc in- 
fr«d««ed iatn .a small bottle with as 

•I « . ■ * • ‘ > , 


the match is wilhdiawn. By this ine- 
llmd a bottle b:i« been prepared ^t the 
conclusion of winter for the purpose 
of lighting a l.imp din*ing the summer 
month*!, when access to a fire wa^ not 
convenient. A narrow' quarter (d* 
ounce bottle w'ill gcncially continue 
scrviccnhle four or five months, 
though fiequently used. 

It appears that a pound of sugar- 
candy dissolved in a quantity ( f while 
sviue viiiegar, and evaporated to the 
mea«ure of one pint, duii'^g which 
operation as much garlic as po'.sible 
is dis'-olved wiili ir, aiiswc’s all the 
purposes of (iodhold'h Vegetable Cal- 
sam, and is probably tltesame medi¬ 
cine, for asthmatic complaints, Ire, 

Mr. <1. Cumberland, having found 
fhe wear of steal files latiicr exjum- 
sive, has been induced to ccck a sub¬ 
stitute for ahiading liard hodio*., ai'd 
lias di«coveied Uiat clay niP'. he ein- 
jiloyed for this purpose V\>t pipcci 
of this suhstaiK-e, folded np in intivlin, 
cambric, or |tish linen, forced I)'- the 
j're^sure of the hand into the inter¬ 
stices of tlie threads so a^ to receive 
a correct mould, nnd tlien well baked, 
f)iin a new species of file, capable 
even of destroying steel, and viry 
useful in cutting glass, p.olisbing and 
rasping wood, ivory, and all soitsof 
meials. 

M. M. Ruiz and Pavpp, of Madrid, 
liavo sent the Parisi;vn piofessorii a 
dcsciiption of a new geups of Pc- 
rtivian plants, which they call Zlcffii- 
harvoisa. This new genus belongs to 
the polyan, frirapj/^ L. and the gutti- 
feti^ affine of JusNieu. It ihiwcrs in 
January and Febrnarv, bears fruit 
similar to a I'car, grows on tlic Andes, 
in the woods of Chicoplnya> anti its 
bark is used for dying red pr purple. 

•T"' * i »'j 
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AMerica, before it was moulded In fbe atofift 

Captain Dracklow, of Kingston^ A particle of|a very similar sub- 
Jamuca, on a voyage from thence to stance still eicists in the stone, and 
Bahiniore, states, that on the 9th ox there arc some yellowish particles In 
September, at twelve o'clock at night, the cavity froi* which this lamellar 
a remarkable occurrence took place: substance was taken. This substance 
he felt a sudden and severe shock, scratched German sheet glass. It did 
which astonished all hands, and not elVervesce with nitric acid. Heat- 


for which they were at a loss to ac¬ 
count. Some time having elapsed 
ill various surmises, the marc disco¬ 
vered that a large sword-fish had 
struck Use ship, which was uunble to 
extricate itself, being fastened in the 
tiiuberv-—the vessel sprung a moderate 
leak immediately. The length of the 
fish ^5 fi'Ct, aud seven feet foiuid by 
complication; it remained fastened 
to the ve-sel six or seven hours, when 
it broke off apparently deatl—breeze 
seven knots—lat. 18. SO. 

The meteoric stones that fell at 
\Veslon, in C<'unectieiil, on the Hth 
of Octol)?:' 1807 , have been analized 
by Professor Woodhnuse, who ob¬ 
tained from 100 paits, silex i>0, iion 
sulphur 7* ma-inesia 10, nukcl t, 
leaving a loss of /i. iSimu* spccimeuii 
can ied 4o Trance wcic examined by 
M. (iiilet La*inu>nt, who gises the 
fo!lov.*ing account of them They 
contaiiu d nnindcd globules, ferrugi¬ 
nous and brittle, of a blackish grey, 
and :.«suminga dull metallic :isp<‘cl 
on being rubbed with a kinooih file. 
They were not very abundant, and 
appealed to lie slightly attracted by 
the magnet. Small poitirmsof mal¬ 
leable iion were diffused sery plen¬ 
tifully thiough the stone*-. I'liey 
xverc of irregular sbajics, tnd yety 
unequal in si/.e, and easily t ut with a 
fteCi instrmnent like tho^e conlained 
in most aerolites. 1 se(>tirated ii small 
flat triangular piece, al)f)tit u quarter 
of an inch long, which I healed to 
different degiees, and afterwards 
plunged into cold water, but could 
not make it harder. Due of the spe¬ 
cimens contained i*nbt*ddi*d in it a 
portion of a small body of the size of a 
pea, of a wbili.-ili gicy colour, com¬ 
posed lif smooth shiaing lamellar 
facets, forming angles too small to bp 
measured. It resembled a piece ot 
broken feldspar. 0,n eudeavouring 
tadetach'a piece for the purpose of 
assaying ift the tunall mass imme- 
iliateiy separated, leaving a caxity 
which showed l^t it was nmuvied 


ed before the bhiw-pipe, it w'as im¬ 
mediately covered with a black ena¬ 
mel, Whlcli transuded in smalt glo¬ 
bules;^ but the mass did not melt 
The aeiolile of Weston therefore ton- 
tnined a subfiance which was ueitlier 
carbcyiate of lime nor feldspar; and 1 
believe it is the first time that a la¬ 
mellar biilistancr, having t!ie n ue cle* 
meiits of crystalliz'.tion, has been* 
mentioned as discovered in a stunt 
fallen ftoiu the atmosphere. 

France, 

Accoidiiig to a calculation bv If. 
Coqucijcit Miintbrct, the French 
pirc at present contaiixs the foilowinf 
population;—Inbahiiams who speak 
tile French language, S8,iaf>,Of)0; th# 
(ierman, «, 70 o.ImK); the Tleinish, 
2.297.CHK); the Breton, 967.OCO; the 
Basciue, 108,000: fonning a total of 
S8,‘i02,(KK). , 

M. Ciauss, correspondent of the 
Nalmnal Institute, has ibis year ob* 
tained the piize medal, founded by 
the celehiated lAlandc, for the author 
of the liest astronomical memoir, 

M. Vauqiu’Iin ins Analysed n me¬ 
teoric stone, which fell on the oT 
Mav, 1808 , at hnuuicrn, in Moravja, 
:u;d found in <»ne hundiwd (larts of it 


the following sulistnuces: 

Nilex. m 

Linu. Ti 

Aiuminc . 9 

O.vidc of iron ... fi;i 

Oxide of Manganese. ] 

Ovi<it.' of Nickel, a flight trace,! \ , 

scarcely to he estimated at 001J » r 
Sulphur, an atom ,-t*— 

100 


This aerolite must tiicrcfore be of 
a different species fiom tluwic that 
have hithefto bceii^^aualysed, since 
it contains neither magnesia nor 
chromcr substances coiislautly found 
ill other otones of this description; 
and in containing a considerable 
quantity of aiuminc, traces only nf 
which l^ave been dUcovered tii others. 

The primitive form of the diam^p^ 
is known ty be a regular o^ti^drbm 
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Most freauently it preaents itself in salt. The floWers bruised vrith the 
spheroidal crystals^or with curvilinear ^alt will soon give out their juice, and 
facets. It has been found cubical, |)roduce a paste of little bulk, which 
plano-convex, cylhidfoid; but it was must be put into an earthen vessel, or 
not suspected to be susceptible of that small cask, and proceed in the same 
variety of form, which Rom^deTlsIe manner till you liave filled it. Stop 
termed macle^ and Haiiy has njuned the vessel close, and keep it in a cool 
hemitrope, that is, where half of the place till wanted. This* fragrau.t 
crystal is turned back, so as to form paste you may distil at leisure, in a 
re-entering angles, as is seen in some common still, diluting rt with about 
varieties of the ruby, feldspar, &c. double its weight of pure water. This 
Among the rough diamonds, however, process is particularly ^plicable to 
given by M d'Arcet, to Messrs Ouy- those herbs, the water of which, dis- 
ton Morveau, Bachette, and Clement, tilled by the common method, will 
for a series of experiments on* their not keep, 
combustions there was one which Gertnan$f. 

those chemists thought proper to set Mr. James Angelo, a native of the 
aside as presenting the first example frontiers of Austria, has succeeded in 
of such a structure. It weighs nearly preparing flax-wool from various 
eleven gms. The specihe gravity plants. Though this is not a complete 
is 3,51^. a is formed of two demi- substitute for foreign cotton, it pro- 
spheroids, the deflected position of duces a stronger thread, particularly 
which, imperfectly terminated atone fine and lit for any kipd of woven- 
of the extremities, exhibits at the stuff. The emperor has ordered a 
other the very decided re-entering large housp at Inin, to be put under 
angles that characterise thebemitrope. the disposal of this ingenious gen- 
M. Descroi^illes, sen. has described tlcman, and that a capital of 20,ooa 
ft method of making pickle of violets, florins should be advanced to hipt. 
instead of syi up of violets, for a chc- If the manufactory succeeds he is not 
inical test, the latter being apt to to repay; be has, however, been 
spoil. It is as follows-On the f>etal8 obliged to make known the secret of 
pf the violet, slightly pressed into a his invention, and to give instruction 
^mall pewter measiy-e, pour double to any of his Majesty's subjects wish- 
their weight of boiling water, and stir iug to form a like establishment, 
l^hem together., Cover the measure A literary institutiop denominated 
and ^pose it for a few hours to a heat thp Museum, has lately been esta* 
somewhat greater than that of a water- blished at I'rankfort, under the pro- 
|bath; after wliicb, let the liquor be tection of the prince primate. It |s 
ftronglv presSed out through a very divided into four classes, three ,of 
plcan linen cloth. Weigh the in- which are occupied by the sciences, 
fusion accurately, and add to it one- literature, and objects of arf. 
third of its weight of common salt, Poiatid, 

iiirring it till dissolved. Very fine The Royal Society of the Friendc 
white salt should be chosen for this of the Sciences at Warsaw has pub* 
purpose. In a small phial corked, lislied an address to the Polish nation, 
this liquor will keep without altera- the otyect of which is to procure sub* 
tion,even when exposed to the rays of scriptions for the purpose of defraying 
the sun. He presumed that several the expenses of a splendid monument 
pther blue flowers, as those of the iris, intended to be erected to the immortal 
larkspur, &c. would afford a pickle of astronomer and matbematiciap. Co- 
sufficient sensibility. T^e latter, in- peraicus, in Thorn, his native city, 
deed, he has tri^‘with success. Russia, 

The same chemist hat also ppblished M. Hendenitrom has paid a SCcon4 
gome observations on the preservation visit to the countries discovered north- 
of vegetables for distillation by salting, wards of Siberia, and which in thp 
To preserve rose-leaves, for example, maps are called Listickof, or San- 
Re gives the following directionc,:— nikof. He has found them to be only 
Take 4ibs. troy of rose- leaves, and an island; but farther to the nortl^ 
^und them two or three minutes bs discovered a country watered by 
with I of their weight ef coxpmon copsidcrablestrcamsivrbichb^iboughl 


/ 
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formed a part of the continent. He 
traversed the coast to the extent of 
one hundred and seventy worsts^ and 
found them covered with great trees, 
petrified, and lying in heaps one upon 
another. The hills are formed of 
•carccly any thine but slates, petri¬ 
fied wood and 0 * 031 . This country he 
lias named New Siberia. Here he 
found the claws of a gigantic bird, 
ivhich seems to have belonged to 
a species at present unknown: 
these clauMi are described as being 
each a yard in length. The Yakuts 
have assured him that in their hunting 
excursions, they have frequently nict 
with skeletons and CA^en feathers of 
the bird. This discovery cannot fail 
of heingvery interesting to naturalists, 
as it strengthens the probability re¬ 
lative to the mammoth, tlie masto- 
dontes, and other giguntic quadrupeds 
now extinct. 

Count Sante, the Russian Envoy at 


Stockholm, haa publisbeda Statistical 
and Topografwucal Picture of iba 
Grand Duchy of Finland. 

Stcit^land, 

Professor George Muller, of Scl&ff* 
hausen, has announced the speedy ap» 
p|!ar^nrc of the posthumous works of 
his late brother, the historian of SwiU 
zcrland. They will form eighteea 
volumes. His Universal History, iu 
twenty-four books, will be published 
in the course of the present year. 

A society for the education of tho 
blind has lately been established at 
Zuricih- There are fifty pupils at 
present, and the present master. Mi 
Funke, is blind. He is an excellent 
teacher, and an ingenious mechanic. 

M. Escher, a geologist of Zurich^ 
has publi^hed his retent Enquiries 
relative to the State of the Soil in 
the Valiev of Plesner near Coire» 
which with Nolla, is threatened with 
avalanches or falls. 


MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


The Chevalier D'Eon. 

HIS singular personage, it is ccr- 
tain whatever figure she nfay 
have made in the world, resided at 
the time of her death, aged 82 years, 
a few weeks ago, as an aged female 
witii another French lady, in very 
obscure lodgings in Millmi.n-stieet 
near the Foundling Hospital, sub- 
iisling upon small contributions from 
several well-disposed persons, except¬ 
ing about 50 pounds per annum, 
which was supposed to have come 
from the Duke of Qtieensbcrry. 

The Clievalier’s firsj, appeatance in 
this country was about 40 years ago, 
as a political character and C/rargr; 
d'Affaires from tlie court of Fiance. 
Some lime after, it may be recollect¬ 
ed, that policies were opened to as¬ 
certain the sex of this extraordinary 
non-desVript, to the amount of 
SOO.OOOl. ; which were eveutiially de¬ 
cided, and paid, upon a surgical cer- 
tifidlite, after |)ersonal examination, 
that the reputed Chevalier was a 
FEMALE* Since death lock place, 
however, the body has been examined, 
l^ Mr. Copeland, tha surgeon, of 
Golden-square, in the presence of 
Mr. Adair, Mr. Wilson, and Le Pere 
Elize^ all professional gentlemen. 


who derided that the deceased was a 
male! * 

Charlotte- Genevieve - Louisa- Au¬ 
gusta*-Andrea-Timothea-D'Eon. du 
Beaumont, doctr^ of civil and canon 
law, advocate, ot thef* parliament of 
Paris, censor-general fi^r belles lettrea 
and history in that city, captaiq of 
dragoons, and uid-dU'Camp succes¬ 
sively to the count and field-marshal 
Broglio, knight of the royal and mili¬ 
tary order of St. Louis, secretary of 
embassy to the Marejuis dc I'llospital, 
miiiistri plenipotentiary to the court 
of Rus*sia, secretary of embassy to the 
Due de Nivernois, aml>aKRador to tlie 
court of England from Fiance, and 
afterwards minister plenipotentiary 
at the same court, was born August 
tile 5th, 172 '=t,«t Tonncire, in Bur. 
gundy, wasdesrendeti Irom rintmcicut 
faiiiilv, who held situations of trust in 
the government of Fgant:e. At an 
early age the CMievalie% by the com¬ 
mand of his parents, assuu ed the 
dicss ol' a*l>oy, and at six years of age 
received an odiic..tion suitable to that 
sox. Having gone through, all the 
gradijjions of college, she was called 
ti> the bai^of the parliament of Paris, 
and published early in life several 
pieces of much celebrity in theannah 
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of liteflttBrt. In 1755 she was intro- 
4tieed'' by the Prince de Conti to 
Louis the XVtb« with the knowtedge 
of Jhc supposed set o/thc Chevalier, 
•na by that monarch was employed 
OQ many important missions. In the 
Oourseof her einployment» as a«civjl 
•ervantt and in her military character, 
il}e received some wounds by acci¬ 
dents, and by her personal coura}i;e, 
evinced in engagements at the head 
of her regiment. In September, 176^, 
•he appeared at the court of London, 
as secretary of embassy to the Due de 
Nivernob, invested with powtrs to 
conclude the peace of 1765. In this 
business she so far procured the sanc¬ 
tion of the government of England, 
that it was desired she should carry 
over the ratification of the treaty be¬ 
tween the British court and that of 
Versailles. The French monarch, in 
consequence honoured her with the 
order of St. Louis. For tltcse and 
various other services performed to 
the government of France, she was 
rewardid with a pension of 5000 livres 
in 1757; of oneofsooo livjres in 1760 *, 
and in 1766 , of a third pension of 
13,600 livres, from the privy purse of 
Louis, which was continued until the 
dreadful catastrophe which followed 
the Revolution by the death of Louis 
XVI, in the course of her life, she 
published inan^ works; and amongst 
the fTCst, one compliinentarv of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; 
this was published in 178fi. For the 
Just twenty years (till a short time ago, 
that she removed to Millman-street) 
ihc lived a secluded life, in a house 
on the Surrey side of Westmiuster- 
bridge. 

The following account, wTiich is 
chiefly extracted fiom tlic Annual 
Register, piobably contain** the most 
authentic particulars res))ecting the 
extraordinary suspjcif^i ti)at princi¬ 
pally edntrihuted to bring publicity 
on this singular character ^ 

** Tliifi gentU^iiiaji, a^tlie time of 
his first corBiiRg over to England, wan 
captain of drago(»ns in tl^e French 
•ervice, anti secretary* to the Duke d« 
Nivernois, in which character Ite be- 
hay^id $0 much to the Duke's satisfac-. 
(iou, that that nobleman, upf>n liis de¬ 
parture for France, got M. U’Kon 
appointed mini&ter plcuipoteotiary iu 
his /ooa« , 


** In a little time after, however, 
the Count de Guerchy being appoint- 
fd ambassador from ^he court of 
Versailles, the Chevalier D*Eou re¬ 
ceived orders, or rather was requested, 
to act as secretary or assistant to tho 
Hew ambassador. Thjis it seems, mor¬ 
tified tlie Chevalier to siich a degree, 
that pretending the letter of recall 
which accompani^ it was a forgery 
(as a correspondentand intiinatefncnd 
likewise, and neighbour of the French 
prime minister, gave him-no notice 
of it), he absolutely refused to dclivci; 
it; and theieby drew ou himself the 
censure of his own court. 

“ Upon this the (.Uievalier, with a 
view of exculpating hiniwclf, or from 
a motive of revenge, or perhaps both, 
publislied a sucejnet account of all 
the negociations in which be had beep 
engaged; exposed some secrets of the 
French court; and, rather than spate 
his ciicmie*>, revealed some things to 
the prejadice of his best friends. 
Among other persons very jfreely 
treated in this publication, was the 
Count de Guercliy; and it was this 
treatment that drew on him the fore- 
gom" prosecution for ^ libel on lii» 
excellency. It wa-i but natural that 
this behaviour should draw (.n M. 
D'Eon the resentment of the court of 
France; or, at least, that the Chevalier 
stiould apprehend it. Whether or 
not, therefore, that court solicited 
his being givsm up, which is very j)io- 
bablc, reports were spread, not ouly 
that it h;)d done so, but even had, on 
being refused, scut over persons to 
kidnap the Chevalier, and carry him 
off by force or fraud, iluce it conld 
not coroe at hi9 bv fair means. 

“ If tlic Chevalier himself was not 
the author of these repoits, beat lea t 
credited them !»o fur, that he wrote 
four lct|eis to cotnpJaiu of lhe»c dc- 
signs against him, as known to him 
hy undoubted authority; one, t/> Lord 
Chief Justice ?ian#field, another to 
Lor<l Hute, a third to Lord Temple, 
and a fourth ti>Mr. Pitt; and to ask 
their advice, if, as lie had coutmcteil 
no <!*bt, aild bdiaved himself in all 
things ns a dutiful subject, he might 
not kill the first man who shtmld at¬ 
tempt to arrest him, since he could 
not consider such ar.'-eat in any other 
light than to kidnap him; weakly 
ailedgingi that weie th« to 
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condemn him so doing, which he justice j thA besides thp inutility %nd 
coiild notf • he said, conceive, the indecency of the case, the dcfendeWt 
^}iHt of them must feel the stroke, had taken advanbge of hit ctlent, he* 
Bnt if he really knew from undoubtcd*ing in postession of iiueIHgence tbil 
authofity,^ that there was a design enabled him to ievVith greater ce®* 
agaiiisj his person, and the villains taihtv, although ivith such gitat odui 
entrusted wth the exec«tioi>of that on his side; that the plniniiff, at the 
design, he might easily have prevented liihe ef ^syinz the waiter, fcnew ihal 
it, and in a h eal wav, by an inforin.v tlie court of Fiance treated with the> 


tron a-'aiust them. What became of 
the Ciievalier after his trial is not 
known. About four monihs after, a 
house in ycotiand-yard was forcibly 
ransacked for him; and in doing it, 
a door broke open by six I'crsoii'--, 
some oT them well known, in conse¬ 
quence, they said, of oiders fioiii 
above; a thing not at all improbable, 
considering intow)>at misdcMneaootirs, 
ft is reasonable to think, the < heva- 
licr’s indistrcti 'ii, and ignorance of 
our law^., might has? l)etiaved hirfli; 
mi'‘dc*meau<»nr.>, I'eil’apn sulhcirni to 
ju'.tif) even in >vc iHoknt proceedings 
in searching for, and af>prehcnding 
tile persons guilty cif then.. 

“ In the year 1777* we find such 
strong doubts eptertained of his sex, 
as -to produc\i wagers to a large 
amount, and a curious trial befoic 
i>ord Mansfield. 

“The action was brought by Mr, 
IJayes, surgeon, in Leiccster-fieldi, 
against Jacciuc", a broker, and under- 
■wiitei,for the lecovcry of 7<Kil. the 
said Mr. Jacques having about six 
years ago ^received premiums of 15 
guineas pef Cent, for every one of 
which he st«od engaged to leturn loO 
guineas whetjever it sh /lid be pioved 
that the C'h^valier 13 Eon was ac¬ 
tual Iv a woni»n- 

“ Mr. iiuller opened the cause as 
counsel Mr. liases, lie stated 
the fairnets of the ti.insaction, and the 
jilstillable nature of tlic demand; as 
Mr. liaym» the piainiift’, thought liim- 
$elf npw to be in (Kibsession of tliat 
proof which would determine the sex 
of the Ciievalier D'Eon, and foi^ever 
render the case indisputable. 

** In proof of Ibis fact Mr. Le Goux 
and Mr. l)e Moronde were called; 
UfAit dcciartdf thtptrson caiicd 

Chtv^lier JD’Etwt /y f'r 'woman. 

^^r. Mansfield, on the part of the 
^ef&ndant, pleaded, that tiiu was ope 
^ those gambling, indecent, and un- 
eceasary cases, that ought never to 
e permitted to codte into a court of 

4 • 
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Chf'valier an a woman, to grant her a, 
pension, and that the FaMicli court 
must have some strong cirrumataoce* 
to imbibe that idea; therefore he 
hoped that t!ie jury would reprbbatd 
such wagers. The defendant’s cooli* 
scl ditrnot attempt to contradict the 
plaintiff's evider.cc, by proving the 
masculine gender 

“ Lord Mansfield expressed his ab* 
hoirence of the whole iran^tacijod t 
and the moie ->0 of iln ir liringiug it 
into a court of justice, ''hen it iiij^ht 
iiHve been sc tied cUcwbcie, wishing 
it hud been in his power, in conctU*^s 
Fence with the* jury, to have maj# 
both parties lose; but as the law hfti| * 
not expressly prohibited it, and the 
wager was laid, the qne tion befora 
them was, who bad won. (ils lord* 
ship observed, that the indecency of 
the proceeding arose more from the 
unnecessary questions asked than from 
the case itsslf: that the witnesses haH 
declared they perfectly knew the 
Chevalier D'Eon to be a vromau: If 
she is not a woman, they are certainly 
perjured: there was, therefore,* no 
need of enquiring how, and by whif 
mode, they knew it, which was all the 
indecency. 

“ As to the fiaud suggested, of the 
plaintiff kouwiog more than the de¬ 
fendant, he seemed to think there was 
no foundation for it. His loidship 
then recited a wager enta'cd into by 
two gentlemen in his own preseua^, 
about the dimensions of the Venut 
de Medicis, for lOOl, one of the gen* 
tlemen said. “ l will not deceive yoiJ# 

1 t^ll yon fairly, I have been there an# 
measured it myself’ ‘ M^eH,’saysth| 
other, * and #o you think 1 would bi 
such a fool as to lay if 1 had not loeh* 
sured it ’d 1 will lay for all that* 

“ His lordship then went on 
state to the jury, that this CbeYalkr 
had publicly appealed h mat|9>te4 
beemmployed by the Cjpurt of Pran^h 
as a man?as a iniiitary man, in aeiti| 
oftcet and ai e tninifttr of time her#. 

SB 
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imd It) Russia j that there was “ Thejuryvvithcrut hesitation gave 
all the preftuipptiou against the a verdict for the piaintifT—700l. and 
plaintitfy and the onus ^rohandi lay flOs/' 

upon him, which might never have Abouttheyear l 778 ,thcChevalit*rwa 3 
Wen come at; for it appeared, much engaged in fencing, in which she 
the only proposition of a discovery was so expert as to foil the Chevalier 
of sex, that had been made 4^ St. George. Since ^that period the 
the Chevalier, by some gentlemen celebrity of tliis once distinguished 
^ upon an excursion, had been relented character has gradually died away. 
* hy,D'£on., who had instantly quitted During the last two \ears, illness has 
their company on that account. It obliged her to live quhe secluded, and 
xpight therefore have never been in though since her death we have been 
Iw power to have proved his wager, positively assured by the surgeons 
hut for some accidental quarrels be- who examined the body, that ^he was 
tween D’Eon arid s 6 mc 01 hen-conn- bona fide a 7uaic, it seems the Pere 
trvmen. His lordship was therefore Elizee, who has attended her during 
01 opinion, that the jury would find a that period, never once suspected but 
▼crojct for the plaintiff. that she was a wovwn !!! 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


CovENT-G ARDEN. 

T hursday, jupe y.—r/ze prf- 

dfffds only Son —This new drama, 
bipisght forward this evening, is un¬ 
derstood as being written by Mr, 
Cumberland, as an attempt to revive 
the true humour and urbanity of ge¬ 
nuine comedv. No object could be 
more desirable ; and there was a time 
^hen no writer could have raised more 
pleasing expectations of ifs accom- 
plislimc^i^t. Hut it is no secret that 
Mr. Cumberlsind has grown old; and 
jf i^had been, his later writings would 
,)Soi have suffered him to keep it. 

The Widom's only Son is a scnti- 
tnenta! comedy,with a few of the beau¬ 
ties and a^reat many of the faults of 
that species of writing. Frederick 
the hero, lately come from 
college, is an amiable and elegant 
Touth, whole father fell in a duel, and 
left him at)d his mother struggling 
with the world: he has indeed an old 
tinde, Sir Mnrmoduke Monfaibert, 
who is very rich; but then the haronet 
is at the same time very proud, and 
h>s adectioDs seem to have been 
alienated frotQ bis poor relations. 
Frederick, theivfore, is ^liged to look 
io his coliege-talents for support, and 
is recommended, on that score, to a 
ttord JFungus, who having not an atom 
literature himself, is willin|[ to cn- 
merit of it by petronjzii^ and 
ihioiicking thosiB who .hare*. ff Ws 
l&rdslMp* however, has neither sense 
"por dignity 1 un|self» he has a daughter 


who possesses hoth^ and between this 
young lady and our heio, on their 
jirst interview, as in duty bound, 
arises an ardent passion, very much 
to the honour of both parties, and 
greatly to the discredit and annoyance 
of a groom of quality, one Lord 
Span^rie, w-ho first insults and then 
challenges his rival. In the mean 
time, what is wanting to Str Marma- 
duke in virtue, is luckily supplied for 
him by an old family servant,of whom 
it is sufiScient to sa3\ that his talent 
lies in giving advice. The feelings 
awakened in Uie baronet's conscience 
by the eloquence of this servant, and 
by the supposition that Lord Fungut 
has challenged him, produce an ex¬ 
cellent alteration in his conduct to¬ 
wards his nephew, whom, in the 
twinkling of an eve, he puts in pos¬ 
session of a noble castle and the 
greater part of his estates. Fredericks 
mother arrives in town in conse¬ 
quence, the lord and baronet find 
themselves mistaken, to the great re¬ 
lief of the one ana comfa|t of the 
other, and every body becom^ happy, 
but the youth himself, who with com¬ 
plete felicity in his grasp, finds him¬ 
self compelled to risk it by fightipg 
Lord Spangk. Ip vain bis mother^ 
who discovers the approaching dueU 
sets the fatal end of fiis fathfr^efore 
his eyeshe answers \tj drawing oi« 
his father's picture, which he always 
wears in his bosom, and which seemi 
to have a vef7 contradictory kind of 
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influence u|>on him at such a time, Bvceum Thkatri, 

—at once melting His heart and Tuesday, June 12.—A new comfc 
strengthening his resolution. How- opera, in lhi4c acts,* entitled, (M / 
ever, the properties of this piece 4f this Love: or^ The Masqutraden^ wai 
ivory arc very soon explained, and performed for, the first time at Ibll 
valuable properties they are, for they theatre this evening.—Scene^ IMlab 
turn aside the ball of Lord Spangk and the adjacent country, 
and save the ^earei’s life. Our hero • TShe following is a sketch of thi 
of coarse enjoys his unmixed tri- story 

umph; every thing is as it should be The Count Florimond, during a 
but the miniature, and all persons ruuavay expedition in his youth, edit* 
are happy but the audience.—The reives an invincible passion for tha 
most striking defects of this piece are Countess Belflora, who, to indulge a 
want of consistent characte r, want of romantic fancy, had at that time as* 
situation, and in a word, want of ori- sumed Uie habit and character of a 
■ginality. Sir Marmaduke is a kind peasant girl. She rejects the suit of 
master and an nnteeling relation;— her young admirer, whose merit ne- 
the young lady is full of dignity and vertheless leaves a deep impression 
forwardness i—and Xar^/who on her heait. Her friend. Signora 
ought to have been purely contempti- Lauretta, with her uncle Hector Tor* 
ble, is at once mean and magnani- nado, a fierce Tyrolean, who, at thf 
mousp cowardly and full of courage, age of five and forty* is seized with a 
The good understanding between the most inveterate spirit of heroism, are 
old folks, by which the lovers were at visiting Signor llenvolio, near Milan, 
onetime abruptly left together, and where they are to meet young Luml* 
thtf turtle-dove colloquy that ensued, ^lati, a professed suitor of Lauretta, 
deservedly met the reprelieiision of and his mother. On then? way Lau- 
the audience: the stratagem of the retfa is assailed by the attendants of 
miniature was still worse; and tlic the Baron llomanza, by mistake, for 
hero's sudden changes of fi'rtune are Rosaline Montaivi, whom he had car* 
paijof the most common and most ried olf from iicrfathci's house, ai 
unmeaning lumber of the stage. On w(jo afterwand escapes. Hhc is rescue^ 
the common-place antiquity of the by the Count Floiimond, and Mari' 
characters, it is needless to expatiate, nelli, a youngpan of high spirit, but 
At the same time, tliere are undoubted fallen fortunes, wiTo is travelling ia 
marks of what tht% hand has been the habit of a fiiiy, to avoid being 
when it was young. The negative recognized in his decay. ^ 
merks are quite refreshing—no pun- A sympathy hence arises oetweea 
iiing, no vulgarity, no inc'cccncy. The Marinclli and Lauretta, and Mori- 
follies of modern coxcombs, their mond by the same event again meets 
habits witimnt meaning and their with the Countess, who is, however, 
looks •• without speculation'* arc ridi- concealed by a veil, and wlio, having 
culcd with a scorn inlinitelv more contracted an engagement with the 
honouiablc to the* author and Baron Romanza, is at first uieventcd 
more useful to the audience than from inviting • renewal of bis suH. 
the half-approving mimicry of the Tornado in the mean tiinc rescue* 
other dramatists, and the language is Rosaline herself, in tlie disgmseof t 
os different from their general style as Savoyard. Ihc Countess abo meet* 
good manuersai'c from bad. But Mr. with Rosaline's father, as a watering 
Cumberland’s day is gone; he may harper, ftidpn discovering the Bai on** 
occasionally shew a vigour and a grace, conduct, writes to him to dissolve her 

but his limbs altogether fail him in conyact^ . • / ^ 
the gymnasium; and he ought to be hignora Lumin^fi, a4Teoting wrtoe, 
reposing under the laurels he has and j^er son Leo, a spoilt OB 

formerly won instead of hazardiug arrivine at-Milan, encounter 
them in the du>t and suiibhine he an English Refugee, who, (rooililf itijj 
can no longer bear. The niece was. been a sign-pamter at home, now im- 
nevertheless, given out for a second ipoSes on travellers u a grWK artist, 
aepAieutation. Daufaengagw to take ypungJUtimU 

^ .. aati’s poiwait for Laor.Uj, «*d f« 
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that ^rnoie tovchei up an old Wil- appeases her champion Tornado, and 
liaoi Tell, which ft sei^ (9 her. Tor- silences the reproaches that assail him, 
1)^0, in the lieat of nis Qaixoti^im, introducing her as the BaroneM, 
seiaea on this as ajti adVont, and en- Romanza. 
dcasroors in vain to cVt Luminati to ^ 

6ght him. His cowdrdice, however; T»ih plot, Mr Kenney, who ii said 
entirely loses him the favour cfToPi embellished 

n*do, ind Marinelli being rccogifieeS 'neidents. and some 

byBenvolio.aii affiuent v ii,e-planter. very interesting and comic situations, 
as. the son of a man who was the The dialogue of some of the scenes i$ 
source of his opulence, the latter in- elegant and refined j in others, 
lists on a rich repayment of his dclrt rather too broad for the present taste; 
of gratitude. Bv this means, and but the piece is so very long, that it 
Tornado’s admiration of his courage, considerable curtailment; 

Marinelli becomes the suocessfuUan- ‘‘’f of must increase iti 

didate fnr the hand of Lauretta, and interest. 

Florimond eventually finds a relent- The ovcitnre and music, hy Mf. 
ing mistress in the Countess. M. P. King, possess ail the talent, sci- 

A variety of incidents occur in the enre, and melody, of that gentleman's 
Baron's pursuit of Rosaline; and former compositions, and were rc- 
Djiuh*s courtship with the landlady of ceived throughout with the most 
the angel, whose sign he I eplaces with rapturous applause. The scenery is 
a brilliant production of his own. On picturesque and beautiful. The opera 
being released by the Countess, how- was announced for a second repre- 
evpr, the Baron at once evinces ihc sentation with general bunts of #p- 
ttrenglh of his affection for Rosaline, plause. 


MISCELLANEA. FACETIOUS AND ECCENTRIC. 


cf John Buil ir/td his Sievards, 
*1 is an old gentleman irow 

X living, though under great sick¬ 
ness and disquiets who has hitherto 
been much respected both at home 
and abroad. TK>tigh naturally of a 
mervad temper, he has been a little 
loo fond of going to law with his 
neighbours, but is in the main, a 
food-natured honest man, and ex¬ 
tremely indulgent to the persons 
about him. Alas! had it not beea 
for some of those persons, how hap¬ 
pily be might have enjoved the three 
large estatea with which heaven 
blessed him. But never was gentle¬ 
man. so plagued with bad stewards. 
The head stewatd began ff^t,by losing 
for him oa| of bU pom&sio^s beyond 
sea, in consequence of straining the 
rent and provoking the landholders to 
shake off his authority. Kis affairs 
have never been ""comfortable tince. 
One occurrence in particular*, that 
happened about twenty years ago, 
Vent nigh to ruin him. A rich neigb- 
bour, ^ose estate lay on the other 
side or the river tlwt ran Ky b& 
grounda, ^bos'e to midte an akcraticiii 
M its Mtfaagtmthtp.apd thf fferetatd 


steward and his tacksman, or pilot, 
fotsooth, must trouble their heads 
with the business, and insist that the 
management should not be altered. 
The neigbour, who though a sad fel¬ 
low at bottom, bid reason to complain 
it) tlm matter, grew exceedingly an¬ 
gry; he drew off' the other’s friends 
one by one, and the tenantry on each 
side joining in the qiiuirel, never met 
without coming to blows. The only 
poor friend or two, our hero bad left 
on the other .side of the river, were 
induced by his money to anuo\ his 
neighbour as much as possible; but 
though it was said they got great 
glory in their encounters with him, 
they also got terrible bli^k eyes, and 
nc*%'er came off* without getting their 
crowns cracked. The only time when 
the other used to be worsted was, 
whenever he or his tenants attempted 
to take an airing upon the water; for 
our hero had been expert in boating 
from his infancy, and made nothing 
of going out in a funny% and giving a 
whole party of them a duckingT These 
exploits on the water kept up h» 
spirits tolerably well tiU the death df 
ok tackimao* of piE»t,'who wae a tcry 
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fttwcioot sort of i fellow, arid wrote 
his accounts in a fiourishiua kind of 
band that fnigbtily amused the old 
gentleman’s eyes. This man*s place 
was soon after obtained by a strand 
little fellow, who pleased the head- 
steward by affecting religion, and 
abusing certain unlucky catholics that 
lived in the neighbourhood. He was 
a.kind of half lawyer, and instantly set 
every bbdv by the ears that had any 
thing to do with him., The tenants 
gradpally learned to dislike him, for 
he brought them all into disgrace one 
after the other, till the Squire, who for 
some time past had begun to wonder 
where all his money went, looked a Ji itle 
more narrowly into his accounts, and 
Lord 1 'what a reckoning presented it¬ 
self! Such bills forwork done,and work 
not done, for selling and surveying, 
for patching up hams, and for pulling 
down houses, for repairing^ the river 
sTde, making presents to this assistant 
and that assistant, and losing at least 
a dozen lawsuits, besides H*'iven 
knows what under the head of con¬ 
tingencies! Then the tenants were 
raoied to death with high rentSB his 
stewards had got two or three houses 
of their own a-piece,«and charged 
them all to their master on pretence 
of attending to his concerns: the 
tradesmen began to be clamorous, 
and swore they had not seen the co¬ 
lour of bis money for years together j 
and all this while, his neighbour over 
the river, was |i;dtting at rich as a Jew, 
laughing at his vexations, and scan¬ 
dalizing him all round t^ country. 
So being informed when his stewards 
were assembled, he plucked up a 
spirit4he other day in spite rif his 
habits, and went up to them in the 
old compting-house, which he was 
shocked to find quite out of repair, 
and more like a bear garden than a 
place fit for any decent person. Ne¬ 
vertheless, he took off his bdt as he 
entered, and humbly begged to know 
the reason of the strange^ bills that 
bad lately been presented him. At this 
they rill stared with angry surprise, 
just as if an impostor had stood before 
them, and with one accord told him 
he did not know what he waj about. 
It wris in vain that he railed and en- 
ireated by turns, that be prayed and 
Ihreatehed. If hri wii humble, they 

Want rib with' Itidtr bliMm wUlsdut 


taking notice of hitn‘; ft he grew 
angry, they deifianded Whether nr nrit 
he meant to insg}* them. On« of 
them snaps hit nnjen at him, and 
cries, Hark ye. Old Codger, d>e 
think nobody honest but younelff” 
Another with a piteous smile bej^ 
him to go home and think better of it; 
a third protests, for his part, thaW 
there is no spirit without extrava¬ 
gance, and that if it were not for a 
little rice, the village alehouse would 
be ruined; a fourth says he will ex¬ 
plain to him by and by/but that thert 
is a tfhie for alt things, and Just noW 
the windows want mending; a fi^h 
says, Poh I Nonsense I and then helps 
himself to a cool hundred out of blk 
pocket; a si^th begs to know if 
wants to create a riot in the viJlagb; 
and a seventh looks him full in the 
face, and says, ** You're an ass." 1 
met him returning from this pleasadt 
conference, and never saw him look 
so down-hearted. The worst of it Js, 
that the chief of these fellows aiW 
lawyers, and whenever he talks df 
going to law wiMi^thcm, they set up 
a sbpnt of laughter, and ask him where 
he studied. They have even gone so 
far as to threaten!^ take out a statufa 
lunacy against him, and clap him iri a 
madhouse for lifi.*. At this minute 
they are all enjoying themcriivfs oa 
his eitatc, some carousing with 
wenchc«, others counting over* his 
bank notes in their prayer books, and 
ail of them wasting liis substance somfi 
way or other. However, he has slncri 
come to town to consult his ffieridi, 
and has been seen at divers places; at 
Westminster,Ik Guildhall, at a taverii 
in the ^^trand, and at another it 
Hackney, talking to himscif in great ' 
agitation. His best friends assure 
him, that the way to get rid of the 
locusts that pgsy upon him, is to kkep 
his temper, and dismiss (hem as 
calmly, but resolutely, as possible. 
His habits of easiness ami sUbinissiori 
render the task difficait, but It is bis 
only resource, and it*is thought he 
bricomcsHiiore and mote coDvittfied 
of it every day. 

A CoHSckntioui, 

A* person w1m> exposes bod^ |rir 
seleiri Ms open shop-window in tph 
riity, baxinc w^wrved that Hi feA e 
norik^efeoeKsk neMKUbtaiidlof lie 
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< " .1 
AhvavB found' the exact quantiiyt ercise for learning Frencb* aj^an 

abating thoi«<hat we^ sold, on taking among others in an Elementary Trea-^ 

them in at nighty and besides this, ^ise :*:-L*jl 72 ge apparut ii Joseph etJui 

finding several boeks^among his own, dit Vous me parotssex Fram^ois^* viz. 

01 which he had not the least know- The angel appeared to Joseph, and 

ledge, was at length induced to watch said, “ You ^eem to me to b« a 

a demure looking young man tatlyr Frenchman!IT , 

elosely. whom he bad constantly seen 


A Sinecure Place. - 
To the Editor, 

You must know that 1 am 
coacbuian of some sitting. 


now a 

I hrst 


^ at his books, but scarcely ever 

making a purchase. In this employ¬ 
ment bis surprise was yery soon in¬ 
creased, by observing his customer 
put a book in bis pocket and pull mounted the box A.D. 1792 , and I 
another from under his coat, which have diivcn through the world with 
he placed among the rest cm the tolerable success. 1 shall take another 
board, and deliberately walked away, opportunity to give you a history of 
Being, however, desired, rather haish- my masters. I'ne present, when he 
IVf to walk back again, and account hired me, was too sensible a man to 
his conduct, the trembling culpiit degrade me by an intimation that I 
at length acknowledged that he had must take care of the hones. These, 
been in the constant habit of he told me, should of course be left 

changing good carnal for what lie to the who leaves them to the 

c$i\cd indl^crent spiritual hooks \ which helper, who leaves them to the 6 opt so 
he thought advantageous to the book- that 1 was, 1 found, retained in the cha- 
•eller, and as a proof of his assei tion, racjter of state coachman. With this ( 
pulled out of his pocket a volume of wa& ^leased, but much more so the 
old Puriianic Divinity, for which he next day, when I found my master 

averred, and the fact proved it, he took my business out of my hands} 

bad deposited a well hound volume of with the reins, he mounted the didj^y, 
the works of'Pope, by way of aeon- and declared he should always drive 



sensible that ^ven these exchanges of the C/«^, I have every advan- 
woufd expObe,.hiin to a prosecution tage that a member can desire, 
for theft, he let him go, with advice, * — 

ill future, always to consult the owner On a gentleman accusing the fe- 
•T property before he attempted to males as the origin of evil. By a 
.transfer or exchange it under any Lady. 

pretext whatever. ’Xis said that we caus'd man to grieye; 

—7'he jest IS somewhat btale; 

The following siugu||p' passage from Th' devil it was that tempted Eve— 
the New Testament, as a scliooi ex- And wati not he a mn/e,, 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


T he last month has been distin- 
girished by events, which, though 
not to be compared with those on 
which the Tatf of empires depends, 
ar.e of great ynportance in our dwn 
peculiar country. Every body looked 
v^itb impatience to the prorogation of 
parhament, and as it is said to be one 
^reatlbeiieht of our constitution, that 
itTfS'cmbers, during the reces8|^b*ve 
m opportunity of becqoung^^quatnt- 
«d wn| the sectitpenHwotb dl fteir 


►i I. i 
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subjects of their Jiscussions, this be¬ 
nefit was sincerely prayed for, for the 
members of the House of Commons. 
The rejection of so many petitions, 
and Uic reasons on which it was 
grounded, form a new sera in our 
history; and the iroprisontnent of the 
best and moat beloved j'<mreientative 
of the people, has served only to 
his character in a higher light, and ip 
draw forth the sincereit proofs ^ 
Httachment from til pkrts of Englandj. 
In pi*ce resolttUt^t weft diairn 
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up, expressive of the {sentiments of any signatures in the rest of the pa^ 
each district, on the assumed privi- rish: they seipred ortly to shew the 
leges of the House of Commons; and weakness of the party, and to place 
in the metropolis the unanifnity, wjifi the clergymannn a light, in whicKao^ 
which these were passed, excited the friend to the church or to goo4 
deepest regrets in lliosc -who were of a morals would wish to regard him. 
contrary opinion. ^ victory of the supporters of 

To weaken the effect of these re- Magna Charta and the Bill of Righta 
solutions, private meetings, we have had been decisive in the Common 
already observed, had been called at Hall of the city of London j it re^ 
taverns for the Lively of London at niained to try the aldermen and com- 
the London Tavern, and for the free- mow council, and a meeting was held 
holders of Middlesex at the Free- for this purpose, where the question 
mason’s Tavern. But these surrep* was discussed with great ammation 
titious meetings failed in their efl'ect. and apirit. Mr. Favell, Mr. Waith* 
The addresses drawn up in each man, Mr. Qnin, and, Mr. WiUiamt 
pjace, procured hut few signatures in were the chief speakers on the occa«> 
comparison of the bodies which they sion, and the debate was superior to 
opposed, and their fu^ity was seen in most that occur in cither house of 
the general meetings afterwards held; the legislature. The result was OM- 
for at the meeting of the livery, ther ti iuiiiph to the cause of liberty: 
scarcely any of these secret protesters but this was not obtained, nor was it 
appeared; and at t!ie meeting for expected to be obtained without great 
Middlesex, Mcllish the mcnibc),and opposition. The majoritywas snial!|^ 
others of his party, could not with all but It carried a petition to the llouso 
their efforts excite a hundredth part of Commons, strong, hrm, and eneiv 
of the meeting to favour their pur- getic. The constitution of this body 
poses. A new plan was ihcrcfoie hit gives room for the exercise qf that 
upon: and meetings of the select influence, which is well known to be 
vestry were called in several parishes, so considerable in this country, and 
Here the clergyman presided, and was it is a decisive* proof of the progress 
expected to give lustre to the cause, of uobic and liberal sentiments, that 
fie, whose business it is''to reconcile tlie common coyncil is at last emao* 
differences, to soothe aninio.sities, to cipated, and unites iti sentiment with 
inculcate peace and'kood will to all the Livery of London. In Southwark 
men, took the lead in opposing also was a meeting, whtcli was qjmost 
the sentiments of the great majority unanimous, and thus the three great 
of his parish; and, what is the more divisions of the metropolis havf df- 
rcmarkable, the addresses, signed by dared themselves on the intcrestinf 
these clergymen, were jn general the questions now in agitation, and the^ 
most violent, and cast the most un- prove satisfactoiily, that the icnti- 
qiialified abuse on those who avowed ments of the niajoiity of the House 
the opposite opinions. , They who of Commons i» far from being in 
differed from the clergymen and the unison with the resolutions of the 
select brotherhood, were called fac- people. 

tious and seditious; and really it In consequence of the rejection of 
•eemed as if some enemy had drawn the Middlc.^ex petition, bv the House 
up the writings on purpose to of Commonsfanothcr county meWlUg 
bring the clerical character into con- was held, which was very niAuerouSly 
tempt. It fs lamentable to thinit, that attended. The spcccbci on the oppo« 
several clergymen of otherwise great sition side yere liear^ ^ith great pa- 
respectability, were thus deluded to ticnce and attention^but they mtlw 
commit their names to public derision impaired than assisted their cautt. A 
and contempt; and to lose all the petition was agreed upon, which cost* 
weight they might have preserved in tained the chief articles of the Ictt 
their respective parishes. The papers, petition, and concluded with 
thus drawn up by the clergyman, and ing^tbat in addition to thii^beir 
yoted by the select vestry, in general, former i^tition might be 
and the body present, not consisting marked circumsUtuce occurred^ Ulij 
•f a score of parsons, received Harccly mceTing- An alderumn, celeoratei 
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for tbf cearw Umgatf € W bid used 
Sfl the Houm Mmn$i the lii^ery* urat 
laccused of tievfas uttemftill grosser 
•xprmioos on the^nthpr side of the 
^uertioov sprat years oso: and this 
drought from him a letter in the 
papers on the next da,v» publicly dis¬ 
avowing the charge. How far cfehet 
party may be authorised in their as- 
tertions» we ^vill not take upon us to 
determine; but wc understand that 
the alderman lias many persons ac¬ 
quainted with him, who can bear 
testimonv to the freedom of his sjieech 
oa public measures some years ago, 
and who from that language c^Hild 
never have suspected that his senti¬ 
ments would have run, in so very dif¬ 
ferent a channel. Fartbci infoimation 
and the advantages of a different si¬ 
tuation may have corrected his judg¬ 
ment; but surely boine cliarity was 
due to his former assoriates. The 
Middlesex petition was treated with 
Ins ceremony than the last by the 
House, being rejerted after a very 
short debate^ and on the ‘-anic night 
the petition from Shcffivhl sliaied the 
same fate. This latter petition s; oke 
the sentiments of a very large tosvii in 
a very aniniated stiie, and fiom it may 
be collected the opinion of the f^reat 
mimufactniing inteiests in Yorkshiic, 
which will be o£ coir^iderabie weight 
at the meeting of the county- A re- 
quiution for thris [purpose has been 
very numerously signed, and we may 
•xpect from that qua-ler some de¬ 
cisive measure on toe state of the 
national representation. 

During this agitation of the public 
mind, a inost extraordinary affair oc¬ 
curred, which, as well from its atro¬ 
city as from its singuluiity, and the 
high rank of the party assaulted, ex¬ 
cited the utmost interest. A mvsteri- 
.0X1 tnuider was committed In St. 
.^amot*! Palace, and an ^attempt was 
made to qssassinate one of the princes 
of the royal. The facts allcdged 
are these; that between two and three 
in the inoroin^ the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland was awlkcd by a severe blow 
oj^X sabre OB bis head; and before he 
cooid get out of his room tp call for 
asasatance^ received several wounds in 
bis ia«t^ hands, side, and thighs. His 
servant Van to his assistance, and f^ey 
t^o atarmed the house, and a%erjeant 
ff tbe guards with some privates were 


called in. Oa eximiwiiig the house, 
tSeillis, a favourite servant of thf 
Dtike*t, was found on bis bed with his 
throat cut from ear to ear. A bloody 
sabre was found in the Duke*s room, 
which was known to l>e the Duke's, 
and had been lately sharpened oy the 
order of Seiltis, whose sirppert and 
dark lanfem were found in an adjoin¬ 
ing closet. 

The privy council was summoned 
upon the occasion, and all the house¬ 
hold was examined by the police ma¬ 
gistrates; theii depositions, together 
with that of the Duke's, being laid 
before the coroner's inquest, sum? 
moned to take cognizance of the death 
of Seillis. They examined the apatt- 
ments, which bad been left in the 
situation in whfeh they were on the 
fatal morning, viewed ibe body of the 
deceased, questioned the witnesses, 
and gave in their verdict suicidf’'. 
The body was aftci wards taken away 
in a iie.use, and carried to sonie 
place, after which it was brought back, 
und is said to have been buried in 
Scotland Yard. 

The death of Seillis, and the attack 
on the Duke, being so near to each 
other, naturally excited the suspicion, 
that Ue and he only could be the 
assassin. Thp use of the. Duke’s 
sabre forbids the supposition, that 
any person ouUof the house could 
have entered by a window to eft’cct 
.-uch a purpose, a» he would IViVc 
come prepared with a better weapon: 
and it U difficiilt to conceive, that any 
other in the house could have com¬ 
mitted the murder, and made flic 
attack. On the other hand, the sup¬ 
position, that Scilii', should Iiavc con¬ 
cealed himsdif in a closet, and trusted 
to so strange a weapon for such a 
purpose, when the custom of his 
country pointed so much easier a 
mode, is not without its objections; 
he wai so liable to detection either 
from any accidental noi&e being made 
by liim, or any thing being wanted in 
the closet, if the attack on the Duke 
were not premeditated, but arose f»om 
some accidcfUal circumstance, the 
use of the sabremight.be accounted 
for: but as it was not Setilis'sbusjneu 
to be in ^he room, that sttppositioq 
caimot be made to bis advantage. 
We are farther embarroMfd in our 
coxjectures, as Stiilis appean t# have 
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been the I)pke"s favourite servant, to necessary. I^ymutinyt Mr* Cobbtftt 
have been treated with great indul- understand*! tne|taktng of aruit* 
nenee, and to have received from his ^and forcibly and violently resisting 
ilowtl Highness peculiar, marks of fa- officers in the execution of their mi'' 
vour. Upon the whole, it is a very litary dutietf, ancfagainst such a spiitft 
mysterious affair. If Seillis was the' allows that severe measures may bt 
ifssa<isin, no fartl^r light can be ex- necess|iry; but in this case it waste 
pec teif to be thrown on it; but if any be*recollected, that the men were ra^ 
otlipi persem was involved in the guilt, lads from the plough; and ignorant of 
his feharc in it cannot fail to be dc- the subordination practised im thw 
teeth'd. arinv. Be the cause, however, what 

The trial of Mr. Ctibhelt excited a it would, the men were quieted by 
very great degree of interest. Tin* the German-Legion and other troops, 
dtffif*mlant« well known by biswt itings and Mr. Cobhett seized the occaitioa 
in every pai| of this i.daiul; ami no to uttur a severe censure in the'form 
one exc*'lls him in llie rapidity with of irony on the use of foreign troops, 
whirh he puts hilJUioughts to paper, ami to draw a comparison between the 
ami the clearness wn h which lie e\- English and French modes of treating 
1 iains every subject that comes under their new levies, 
bisnoiire. His weekly paper is a po- In the account of these GermaHi 
lific.il guide to high and low-, and troops, there was a great difFcrriK-■ of 
they who me enemies to the liberties opinion Iretweeu the Atto.ney and 
of this country, aic compelled lo read Mr. (lobhett, the Attorney leprehent* 
h.s works, though they continually ing theni as a baud of gallant an4 
fil'd tiieir plans developed in the most honourable men, who preferred' jd'g* 
nnsteiiy manner, and the stratagems giance to slavery, their legiiim.jfce 
of roiTuptioti, if they are not always king to their new oppn’essor, and who 
tlrstroved, are completely cxj'.oscd. A displayed great spirit and brav'py in 
im’la!icholv circuinslam e occurred our ciUise, and have been evei-y \kher« 
alumt a year ago, which ralle*! foith distinguihhed for good behaviour, 
the aniinad veisions of this spoiled Both tliese. facts areeomi letclv dui>i©4 
wiiter. (.)n tlic railing out of the by Mr. Cohbett; and if the Atlojney 
(^iii brnlge'-hiir militia, in the Isle of is not warranted in them, we know of 
l]ly, a inutinoie. spirit, according lo no language too'stnmg to reprobatw 
the liinguagc of the Attorney tfcneial, Mich conduct in a i)ul)lir accuser, to 
di^^played itself among them, \viii< h heiglren hi-ow u cans? a'the expcnce 
was quelled bv the" nei hhouiing of truth. S.) far from being gallapfper- 
rroop‘=, and among them v/erg the sems, prefeiring all*;giance (o slavery, 
Gennat;‘-/i'l)' , luglcaderswei c str/e<i, the'greater part of tlicm, Mr. Cobbett 
mul five of lliem. after a tiial bv a sa;.s, aie not Hanriveriaos, but«rca 
ccurl'inartial, i sentenced to 'ic- mass of men palled fioin all <\uaiters. 
ceive five bund.' d as*u*s each, part of Tlic gallautrv of * heir conduct be spe- 
tvlliich punishincjit was iifcllicltd, and cifieally deuie!, and quotes tlic au- 
part rernitte ’ (t‘o:Myof officfra, who saw them at 

The caii'-e of tins mutlnoii '. spiiit 'J alavcia, and the frazcUe account of 
floes not seem to li ive been sutliciently the taking of Guackiloupe. For tU«if 
developed cither jilamliff or dc- behaviour, he read a passage of 
fcmlant. \* arose out of a tb*iiVii!d ter from the Archduke Chuilcs to tbc 
wiilci; :bc private, made, acfordiiig Duke of Bainswick, compUiining of 
to Mr. Cubheti, a!>out .tbc m ■.rrldng the excesH^s of hi*! corps; and he do- 
gui:lea, which d:d not dijscrve the dares, i)t:u in the Isle of Wight they, 
name or the punislimcm td a mutiny: ci>nunitte(J ^all inaniJgT ot vurfenocaf 
accouiing to (uc Atlorncv-General, enormities, and devastation. 

Tbe»*C'wjE a Cf>n:p!aint of stoppape for Who'tfare wa to Ijebeye if} thetc 
the price of accoutremonts, in f tnu-e- ie-]'cc(s. A tine history ol ihc rabnug 
fp.jcocei^f which they snnouiMicd tiieir cl the Genv.an Legion, anJ of^ the 
offirer?, and, on the whole, cKhibiied nt B'uu^#wick's corp/, vkimM het 

f pi-rit, for which the w'hoiesiane re* hp^dy ^teresting. Vke should be 
sirainlfr appointed by inilitury Inv end m the ;-ccou.:: of the exp^nc# of 
military discipline, weic fcbsoluudy the.se corpf, the n5i;<le of eftlhting 
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them, the places whereSthey were cn- The jury consulted together about five 
listed, the countries to which each minutes in the box, and then pro- 
man belonged, au^the testimonies of nounced the defendant to be guilty, 
the inbabitantfii> high and low, bift On the opinion of the judge, and 
•chiefly of the lattci^class; of the places the verdict of the jury, we shall make 
in wliich thefc foreigners ha e been no comments; but the circumstance* 
sjuartered. Having occasionally con- attending this cai^e might require 
versed with them, weshoiilcP W in- much animadversion. Disturbances 
dined to agree with Mr. Cobbett ra- in the Local Militia have been fre- 
* thcr than the Attorney, as to their quent. The inarching guinea, oral- 
countries; for we found among them lowancc for equipments, produces, at 
Dutchmeujprussiane,Austrians,Swiss, present, much altercation. This sub- 
but our cxpctience was too slight to ject might be clearly explained to the 
determine upon the whole of the corps, men before they leave their homes. 
The question might he easily settled, that no cause of disqui^ should arise, 
and OH all accounts it is desirable that when they are assembled togetlicr. <)a 
it should be farther investigated: and the punishment c^ive hundred lashea 
we must add, that it must be a mor- we might expatiate; but, we trust, 
tifyinj^ thing to every Englishman, that the whole question of military 
that the internal peace of the country discipline will become a subject of 
should be preserved by foreigners, parliamentary investigation, and, we 
even if they were entitled to the en- hope, that the suggestions in tliis rc- 
cotniums so pleniifully bestowed on spect, will be made in temperate and 
•♦hem bv the Attorney- qualified terms, and received with 

The j#t of tile Attorney’s accusation candour and benevolence. On the 
that the extiaet from Mr. Cob- employment of foreign tioops we are 
hetl’s paper, wdiich be termed a lil>«I, decided in our opinion. We entertain 
'tended to the injury of the German the same sentiments'as our ance^to^s 
Legion and the Local Militia, and did o« this subject, from a general re- 
wois calculated to prevent the (>eople gard to liberty; but in the present 
from entering into tjiat description of times we think the employment of 
forte, which, from the nature of the them hazardous to the public safety, 
limes, was required by the situation of inasmuch as the influence of tlie great 
the country. Mr. Cobbett contended, conqueror is such over the whole Con- 
that I’.e bad a right to express his in- tinent, that be has bait*< to detach 
dignation at'^the use of foreigners in men of every country from our side 
Ihft country, and that the severity to his, or to employ them as spies, 
•xci^cised in this case was a just letort when they ajipcar to be the most 
against those pretended loyal men wlio zealous in our cau--. Mr. Cobbetr 
were cont^ually inveighing against will, we presume, be brought up tw 
fiuonftpartc for the treatment of his judgment next term, and we would 
conscripts. Lord EJlenboroughstated, fain hope, that some allowance will be 
that the Eubstauceof the charge was made fur tlic feelings of an Engljsh- 
tendency to injure the King's lUi- man <*n the peculiar case of this em- 
htary eervice, and to represent that ploymenl of foreigners; and, at any 
certain soldier* in the Local Militia rate, that the very useful labours oC 
were treated with oppression. 'I'lie Mr. Cobbett may neitlWfr be suspend- 
, conduct of the latterthe represented ed nor impaired, 
as a mptiny; but he observed on the The liberation of Sir Francis liur- 
Ibrmer, that although the introduction dett was an event of loo greatimpor- 
of foreign tvoops ifl certainly sanction- tauce to be passed over without due 
ed by law, yet every inttividual has a prepaiation. His constituents in West- 
right to sugg^t an alteration in that minster took Uic lead very deservedly 
law, provided that suggestiiSn be made on this occasion, and proposed that he 
in temperate and qualified terms; and chould be carried back from the'I'ower 
he may endeavour, through the peo- in solemn j&radc, the proce^ion being 
ptelteo impress the parliament with the < iormed in a very different manner 
MceMity of their being ch^ugecL On from that which conveyed him intw 
the judge gave his opi- confiDem^nt. Every thing was ar- 
Aivn. tiuuu was a most seditious libeL ranged forthispttrpo9e,and the break- 
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ing up of parliajnent was expected 
with the utmost impatience. With 
the King's speech ceased the power of 
tlie House of Commons over Sir 
Francis; but on the prorogation being 
made known to him by tlje governor. 
Sir Francis BiiVdett left the Tower 
ejuite privaltly, going down the water 
a little distance, and then taking his 
horse for Wimbledon. A very great 
assemblage of people was collected on 
Tower-Hill, with the view of seeing 
the procession, which went through 
the streets with banners and appro¬ 
priate mottoes: but great disappoint¬ 
ment was excitctl at the hero of the 
day not being there. The people, 
hwwever, were pleased at tiic libera¬ 
tion of thtfir great fiiend, jird gave 
him credit for the nunives that led 
him to privacy ii*slcad of an ostenta¬ 
tious appearance of triumph. In the 
eveningan illumination, loavcry coii- 
sidcrable extent, took place. It is a 
satisfaction to all leHecfing minds, 
that the peace of the metropolis was 
not, on this occasion, at all distuibcd ; 
and the people shewed, that they 
•outd hold to (he laws, and that no 
military force was wanting, as in many 
•ountnes, to preserve public order. 

Foreign affairs wear, in one quarter 
a very favourable aspect, and we may 
observe, that the cultivation of friend- 
fhip in this quarter is of great im¬ 
portance. On the difBoilty of pic- 
serving it entire in the late unsettled 
state of Europe, no one can doubt; 
but wc may congratulate tiicAuieri- 
ciins that hitherto they have escaped 
tile honors of war, and the injuiies 
received from the contending powers 
in Europe, have not provoked them 
to bring on themselves the gteater 
injuries, that the folly and madness of 
w'ar must have brought on them. The 
intercourse is renewed between us and 
them, and it may be between the 
French and them» but the disposition 
of the French Emperor, and the ge¬ 
neral seizure of their property, seems 
to reitder any commercial speculation 
with France too dangerous to be ha* 
aarded. The opening of the trade was 
BOt carried without great debate in 
the CongrM, and the subject in ge¬ 
neral deserved the discussion.' The 
Atnericaii ships are in coDses|uence 
•xpecled in ' great numbers in our 
and th« lapplies of wbctu and 


flour, but particularly of the latter^ 
will be immense. These will arrive at 
a seasonable time,ias they will prevent 
(hat lise in bread which injudicious 
surmises on^the jtate of our f^uturt 
harvests tended to create. The poit 
of London is alreadv well stocked with 
wh^t,^lnch has been flowing in for 
a longtime from France, and thd'Fa- 
pital being thus completely supplied 
by foreign importation, the internal* 
pai t of the country will not be drained 
of its resources. Wc trust that this 
opening to conciliation will be attend¬ 
ed to, and that a treaty of commerre 
will bo^thc consequence of benefit to 
all parties. It cannot be doubted, that 
as long as the Europeans continue to 
be attached to theii present system, 
the degradation of man by standing 
armies, and the false glory cast on 
military achievements, the Americans, 
pursuing Uie honest and more en¬ 
nobling occu]):ilions of trade, using 
the powers given to them for the as¬ 
sistance, not-the destiuciion of man, 
will raise their country to a pilch 
prosperity to which the warrior is not 
entitled, nor can ever duly appreciate 
it. 

France continues, its determined 
course^ its war against trade, a war in 
which its soldiers must stand prodf, 
not against bullets^ but against hard 
guineas; and wc may'VabiLy imagine 
that trade will bccarii([don in spite 
of all the decrees against it. 'Jhe 
French Emperor is retui ne<l to Paris, 
after having shewn his bride the sea 
(%ast of Flanders and Picardy* and 
received the homage of his subjects, 
which was paid with great willtt^gness 
and aflection. In every place great 
activity was displayed in trie clearing 
of harbouts, making canals, aud erec¬ 
tion buildings; and, we fear, that 
not even a trace was left of our attack 
on the basin of Ostend, by which that 
ill judged expi^lition could be known 
to have an ived at the place of*iti del* 
tination. On the return of the 
peror to Pari^ his chi^ ffolicc minis* 
ter, Fouche, was dispQ^ced, and sent 
to Rome, to uke upon himself that 
office in This once celebrated city. 
This was attributed to the displeasure 
of the sovereign ; but miyj; wc no t 
rather consider it as a mark dT'IWs 
atUntion^o the interest of his einpird) 
Rome has ever been remarked fw t|^ 
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of its police^ ftil4 ^ city SO Spain and'Portugqjl continue to be 
fiilcd with discontenU'd priests and objects of great intcrett to this coun- 
and^that htjs undergone so try. Our troops under l-.ojd VVelling- 
coiiit/.cte a irvfdiition in the uMial^ ton have, since their flight fiom 
ineai.s cf suhsi'toncj: a yigilunt and Talaveia. icinained inast#teof very 
aV ive police ofHccr Jiiav te nct’cssaiyi cMiaordinary inartivity: and, if we 
and thc:’*c*f)pd ' ity of the riopm* will hear of successes over the Fiencli it 
Le ,;uvduahy* ' ' o»j;j:ht into state, pain, it tlo^s n<»t ^app( u, that they 
thaVwdi t'uu Jt to such a nr.nii tf nd much to the injury ft! e Oallo- 

\V’. lirar nO'TiJore'tf‘lie Pope, mIio Spunibb king. C adiy, however, is 
xei'^ned over the hoi -; to • itorv, thiui lud yet tai.en. The In-iti-iy of the 
if he wes not in exisunu e. Confined, siege (loe;> ot even attract much at- 
i\ is y.od in home (as:le of Lonilipid), tentifit, aiu. wc most wait till some 
lie is Ivfpi under n.-iiaint, hecauM* he i.cw bf-ncme on the part of tlicFrench 
will flf)t consent ro .lie decrees on (he cxcPcs an intc>c‘:( in the fate of tlie 
clwirch, nor be de_r?idcd, as liei'.hinks, I’ ver^ actimur, h^o^cvt•r, con- 

lo live oil an in.nunse revenue as a cars in Matii y, Ihrft Mahsena is wiih 
suhjrcl. We hoj^iMlial hi-, holiness a large forn in Spain, which conj- 
■wi'i thus shrv# tl.c catholic woiid that pietcly ‘■ectues the tianquillit) of 
it lain do without him • and, if juo- the middle of the couritn, and is 
Tider-c? grart him a long life, Ihc gradually advancing in siitn a nmn- 
anajonty of bishops will excicij-r theii ner as to ovei [;ower ihe Ihigiish, and 
functions without the parade of ac- to ilneaten the safety ot Poitugal. 
Jkuov^lodgjug his primacy. But w« In tlie liouse of Crmnions weie 
ahouU! have seen, with greatci plea- seveial debates on the Ivusniess of Sir 
sine, that Bonapaite had aboiLshcd Piaiicis, and language was heid, which 
th*' office altogether: a> enough is li-iuighr he considered as m irrvorem to 
Still If ft to it to occasion much fioiihlc the Judges. i)ut the c-ime wub nhi- 
and divordci in the moral woikh The mute .y left to itt^elf in ilie courts of 
toleiation established in tlie cnipiie justice. Sir .lames Hail moved to ■ 
will, however, giadually iiitroduc« a the release of Gale Joiie^, on ihc plea 
new svsti'in ,oi things*; and pop^cry is of sufficient puutshmontj but the rno- 

J uopeilv preserved, till protestanfs fion was not acceded to, as bi.'. stay in 
lave ahjuied the worst part of its prison wns charged to Ids own obsii- 
apirit. The r^'^i of Italy alVords no- nacy. 'Phis obstinacy will, bow<'v*'r, 
thing for renji/irk, unies.s it he, that i)e atteudedswith the good cllcct, that 
the king of Najdcs occa^-ionally has a future-houses will be uu-rc attentive 
little contest with our foiccs, whu k to the gretunds on which they coniiiut 
may rather be called slcinnishiug than their feii<jw subjects to indefinite iin- 
war, and in the mean time he is r# prisoriincgir. TJie catholic questitui 
gnhding the internal aflhirs of his was settled by a rejection, but it has 
kingdom with gieat pnidcmc and evidently gained ground in the iionsc, 
discretion. VVeare piebeivingSicily, not only in an accession of sticngiU 
which remains in its am lent state, upon tl.e division, l)Ut bn ause its iqi- 
withoot any attempt at improveineii*. ponenls weic put to very great shifts 
Sweden does not ap]'ear likely to in the use of aigiiinents. We hope, 
enjoy tmnqnillitv. I'hc inti^nded sue- however, that the question will never 
cessor to the throne lias lost hisdife, heagidp discussed in cither house; a 
not, it is believed, ]i\ any alienij t nirne impoitaut subject for debate 
npon it^ hut by the cifcct of disease, lias appeared, and we me indebted to 
To piovide lu.otiu r, may of casioii tiiat worthy and indefatigable cham- 
£orne troui)res^ and Hus^ia wiii avail ]niui for civil and religious, hfeeity, 
itself of this opportunity to intei fere, Mr. VV'yvill, foj* its appearance,— 
unless Bonaparte providcss^yne means Through his means the signatures ot 
to elude its eflforls. The war witli „ between sixteen and seventeen hun- 
Turkey might find it sufficient cm- dred pci«ons, clnclly clergymen and 
ploymen)^ but tnis goes onwithgicat men m landed propetty, were pro- 
laligQbr, and wc do not yci he^r ot' cured to a petition to ihe flou^e tor 
any motions of the French and Aus- general liberty of eoiiseicnce, for the 
trianfi. nyrduvaiot ati penal lavv^i aad civil 
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a isfj 11 a] ificat i jrn« from our statu tc hooks 
on the subject of reliijion. It is the 
most comprehensive petition ever 
prejented to paiiianieut: and, as it 
lias obtained the nnineof the Chris¬ 
tian's petition, we hojje every Chris¬ 
tian in the united kiiij^doin will sign 
a similar petition to be pic^ented in 
the next session. We aic (onviuced* 
that no one deserves the name of a 
Christian,vi’lio is against it; torChiisl's 
kingdom is not to be Opheid by penal 
statutes, and every sect may follow its 
own mode of woi*-hip, without in- 
Iringing on the civil riglils of its 
neighbour. 

In the Mouse of Lords, T ord firey 
introduced a motion on the slate of 
the nation, which was of no faillirr 
importance, tlian as it shewed in wliat 
respect Jword (irev's sentiinenth coin¬ 
cided with those of Ml. Grey, for- 
meify one of the liieinU of (he people. 
His speech dwelt on the usual topics 
of severe blame against the nic-ent 
ministry, except on tlu* great 
of the piivilepf"' of ibe House ot 
Ctniinions, iii v/h.i h he tualed > iv F. 
Biirdctt with somci-cvei'its ; and when 

lie ailoHcd that ^vtmev ami Hussy’ll 

* > 

weie mar tyrs to tlrcn r csistance of the 
aibitrary poNNer (>{ the crown, he did 
oot iccolicct, that icMi-tance to arbi- 
li*aiy power in thr* liou.se of Com¬ 
mons is equally mci itorious. W here- 
ever arbitrary power appearr;, an ho¬ 
nest man inu^t express his indignation 
at it. A stung of vapid jvropositions 
in an addJt•^^ tf> the king followed the 
speecli, whirl* was appiaiith il by Lord 
Liverpool, as far as ii cojj^ onud the 
people, and reprobated as far a.) it 
attacked ininiste:s. Lord Stanhope 
complained of flic indelinile ambigu¬ 
ous language used in iiic addn ts, and 
contended htr*enuousIy and al>ly 
against the claim of the Mouse of 
Commons, ending with an amend¬ 


ment, that that House would piedg* 
themselves to maintain the law of tn« 
land, to which they deemed the right 
of the trial by jury, ahd the preserving: 
of the liberty of the subject as indis.. 
pemibla. j^ord Erskiue ftoocl up 
manfully for tlie liberty of the subject, 
blamed the indefinite language of the 
adMress, stated that he hacL4bllowed 
the mover in the question of reform, 
had never lost sight of it, and*rcti«»ttd 
the sentiment of its absolute necessity. 
The Duke of Norfolk agreed with (he 
address, except on the subject of pii- 
vilcgc, and therefore declared him¬ 
self for ihe amendmeni, giving ample 
reasons M’hy the privileges claimed 
by the House of Commons could not 
b(- maintained. Loi*(l Sidmouth al¬ 
lowed the necessity of reform, but 
not that of tire constitution of the 
House of Commons. Tlie Murquis 
of Lansdowue thought the privilege, 
claimed by tlie lluu^e of t!<»minottN, 
absolutely ncccsiary, and that any 
d.'.nger to popular freedom, from it, 
was quite visional y. The amendment 
moved by Lord Stanhope was nega¬ 
tived, and a division took place on 
the original question, there being 
for it - - - 72 

agaiust it - - i;:>G 

majority - - G4 
The leaders of lire whig interest, at 
it is called, have thus declared them- 
s(l\cson the Bui'Sctt question j and, 
if Poijsonby, Grey, ami LalsdoMiie, 
arc against him, wc are happy to see 
mucJi greater authoiities for him, in 
Norfolk, Uoinilly, and Erskirie. The 
common sense t»f the people of Eng¬ 
land huu, hov.ever, already decided 
the question, and the idea nf being 
judge, jury, p]os(xutor, and execu¬ 
tioner in one's own cause, is too ridi¬ 
culous to stand the test of impartial 
discussion. 
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ly Directory of Operations wi every 
Btanch of Horticulture. By W. 
Nicol. 8vo. 14^. I 
AKTS, FINE. 

I'lio Principles of Drawing and 
Painting, laid down in tfie m?ist easy 
and simple Manner, according to the 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Tile Memoirs of (ieorgc Barnwell, 
the unhappy Subject of Lillo’s celc- 
btater' Tragedy; derived from the 
most mitlicntic Sorjce, and intended 
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MISCELEANEOtS. 

I Facts and Observations explanatcny 
of the Conduct of Captain Foskett, as 
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The Rival Princes, or a Faithful 
Narrative of Facts relating to Mri, 
M. A, Clarke’s Political Acquaintance 
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&c, &c. By M. A. Clarke. 2 veil. 

ISs. 

True Stories, or interesting Anec¬ 
dotes of Young Persons; designed, 
througli the Medium of Example, to 
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Piety. 12nio, 48 , Gd. 

Tales, original, and tianslated from 
the Spanish by a Lady, 8vo. 12:. 

Additional Mudics perfective of the 
Temple of Truth. 8vo. 9«, 

Amatory Tales of Spain, France, 
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By H. Scott, 4 vols, 12uio. 90 s. 
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iiient, as Also of the Mayor andBhe- Lord Kenyon. 3s, 
jiffs of the City. l2xno. 1 %, 6d. Substance of the Speech of Sir J« 

_ LJvw. C. Hippesley, Bart, on seconding tho 

A H^pSTPof the Trial of Sir H. C. <Motion of the Right H. Grattan in 
Lippincott, Bart, on a Charge<> of the House of Commons. 3i.6d. 
Rgpfa coiQsnUtfd on th« Person of Mr, Qrattan’i Spotcb on the Ca/ 
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***: „ . . , XT - j the principal Authorities. Adapt- 

An Enquiry into the Nature and to the general Use of the Army. 

Extent of Poetic Licence. ByN. A. 10s. 6d. 


MINERALOGY. 

The Natural History of the Mineral 
Kingdom, relative to the Strata of 
Coal Mineral Veins, and the prevail* 


Vigors, Esq. 8vo. I5s. 

Thoughts On the Cause of Evil, 
physical and moral. In a Scries of 
Letters. By H. W. Levett. l2ino. 

A Manual of Useful Knowledge; the Globe. By J. Wil- 

being a Collet lion of valuable Mis- l*^***s» ^?.A. 2 vols, 8vo. ll. 4i. 

ccllaneous Receipts. By W. Pybus. medical and surgical. 

19mo. 10s. Gd. Pharmacopoeiaram Collegiorum 

A Letter from John Bull to his RcgaliuinLondtui, Edinburgi, etEb* 
Brother Thomas. Is. lana: Conspectus Medicus. Edwardo 

Letters from a Nobleman to his GoodmanClarke.M.D. 18mo. 4s. Gd. 
Sen, during the Period of his Educa- A Practical Tieati&e on the Nature^ 
tion at Eton and Oxford. 2 vols. History, aiwl Cuie of the Venereal 
I«mo. I2s, Disease. De.Mgtied for general Use. 

Inquiry into the and pccu* by G. Skcltoq. 2s. Gd. ^ 

liar Objects of Physical and Metaphy- A CorrespondAice with the Board 
&ical Science. By U. E. Scott, A.M, on the National yaccine Establish- 
•vo. 8s. mejnt. By J. Brown, 3s. Gd^ 

A Letter to (he Right Hon, S. Per- An Attempt to vindicate the Prac* , 
•cval. By R. Jackson, M.D. is. tire of Vaccination. By O. W. Bart- 
Observations on the Climate, Man- ley. Is. Gd. 
ners, and Amusenieuts. of Malta, in¬ 
tended principally for the Informa¬ 
tion of Invalids repairing to that 
Island for the Kecover^iortheir Health. 

By W. Domeir, M.D. 9s. Cd. 

An Apology for the Petitioners for 
Libeity of Coiibtieiico. Bv tiic Rev. 

C.WywilL is.Gd. 


NOVELS. 

-Splendid Follies. A Novel. 3 vols. 
i:>s. 

The Acceptance, .i vols. I5s. 
M‘Deimot, or the Irish Chieftaifi. 
S\iib. l.Os. 

»T1 le Boon; beiniC an Antidote to 
tbc Refusal. By W, MunperSf Esq. 
Ob'crvatmns on the Tendency of 3 vols. l«%Gd. 
some lafe Proceedings of the Gcncal The Royal Sufferer, oc*Intrigues at 
Cominittca of the Catholics of lie- tlie Close of tlie Eighteenth Century, 
land. By L. Plunkett, Esq. 2s. By J.Agg, 3 voI|. *135. Gd. 

A Letter to the Rev. S. Butler, 1’lie Mystcrics^f the Forest. By- 
M.A. from the Rev. J.H. Monk, M.A. Miss Mary Hougliton. 3 vok 
with Mr. B.’s Answer. H. Tl»e Spanish Lady and. Nof;)|3iaB 

Gazetteer of England apd Wales; Knight. 2 vols. ps, 
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and Mineralogy of the Country; in-JOs. ^ ^ ^ 

eluding a complete Index Viilaris. Lipdamcia, or an Old Maid ia 
B.yT._P otts. 2 vols. 8vo. 11.7s. Search of a Husband. By jflss Bur- 
Letter coataining Observations aey. 8 volf. tj(s.Gd. 
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Caledonia^ or the Stranger in Scot¬ 
land. ivoK (1l. 

Castle ofVivakii. 4 vols,- ll. 

3 1iwonian iti L'ondoiK J5y Ann 
ton. 3 voh. Uls. Gil. 
Yorkshire Characters. vols. lOs. 
Hoi^c of Lancaster. 2 vols. l<0s. 
POLITICAL. 

Letter to the Right f lon.T.Smit h. 
Lord Mayor of London, relative to 
the Committal of J. G. vlones and 
Sir F. Buidett, &c. By S. F. Wad- 
dins;ton. 2s. 

T'he Question considered. Has the 
House of Commons a Right of ^ 
mittal to Piison. By E, A. Burnaby, 
Esq 2s. Gd. 

Remarks on the late Committal by 
the House of Commons, and the (hin- 
duct and Character of its Opposois. 
Is. 6d. 

Six Letters of Publicola, on the Li¬ 
berty ofthftSub^ectand the Privileges 
of the House ot Commons, originally 
published in the Times. Ss. 

The Speech of theEarl of Donough- 
more, in the House oi Commons, June 
Of 1310. 5s. 

The History of the I'latioiiai Debt 
from the Revolution in lCG8, to the 
Beginning of the Vcar'lKtK). By J. 
Grellia- 8vo. 14 s. 

Letters to the JUght lion. C. B. 
Bathurst, M.P, embracing a Vaiicty 
of important Constitutional Topics, 
relative to the Imprisonment of J. (r, 
Jones. By J. Rose. 5s. 

ThfiNeccssily of Reform inculcated, 
and its Propriety and Constitutional 
Legality asset ted. By the late Right 
Hon. W. Pitt, 2 s, Gd. 

The Poll for a Knighf of the Shire 
ibr^the County of Essex. I'aken at 
Cbelmsfoid, .lanuary 3l, 1810, and 
14 following Days, Sunday excepted. 
J. A. Houhlon, iiSq. and M.Burgofne, 
Esq, Candidates, - 4s. 

Substance of the Spee'ib of Lord 
Vfccounl Melville, in the House of 
Peers, May 21^ 18 lo, on the Subject 
of Troop Ships. c28.6d. ^ 

Substance of the Speech Lord 
Viscount Casticreagh, May^j^ 1810, 
upon Mr. Grattan’s Motion for a Com¬ 
mittee to. take into Consideration the 
Ron)jUS£atlu>lic Petitions. 2s. 

A Letter'to Loul Viscount Mel¬ 
ville, on tlic Subject of his Motion 
fespectiug Troop Shii>s. 2s. 6d. 
Sab&tance of the Speech of the 


Right lion. fiOrd Boringdon, in the 
House of Lords’, June, 1810. Is.Od. 

j^l'hougivts oil Polilicat Fanaticism, 
as anObstaclc to i^cacc. Is. 

'j’he J .aw and I' a';,c of I’arliamcnt 
in Cases ot Privilt;:>fs and Contempt, 
l>eing an Aitcinpt to reduce thetn 
wit'.MU a 'i'iieoiy and .System, By F. 
L. Holt, r.sq. .5i. 6d. 

A Poiit.^al C Uechism, ada[>ted to 
the'present \fonicn(. Is. Gd. 

The Hcpotl of-the Select Coimiit- 
tre of tiu: House of ComiTous, ap¬ 
pointed li) consider of the Act of the 
Grh of (ieorp/' I.; and of the State 
and Mean, of eftecting Marine Jn- 
8ur;\‘'iees. r>s. 

The Amilvsis o«f Reform; being a 
cmnplete Review of Mrs. Clarke’s 
Book; illustrated by copiousExtiactk 
and original Anecdoles. By C. B. 
Stacey, Esq, 

eOETRY- 

Magna Cliaita and Sir F. Burdcli. 
A Poem. 

Iphotelle, or the Longing Fit. A 
Poem. By R. Palin. 8vo. 5s. 

Tlie Siege of Acre. A Poem, in 

four Books. Bv Mrs. Cowlev. fc. 6s. 

• * ■ 

Woman. A Poem. By E.S. Bar¬ 
rett, Em]. fc. 4s, 6d. 

'I'lic (,’alc’doiiiap Musical Museum, 
or Complete Vocal Libiary of the 
best Scottish Soiig«, ancient and iiio- 
deni. I'jmo. 4s. Gd. 

Feeling, or Sketches from Life. 
A dcsuPoi y Poem ; with other Pieces. 
By a Lady. fc. 5s. 

The Lower World. A Poem- In 
four Books. With Notes. By Mr. 
Pratt, i'c. 6s. 

Talos of Romance, with other 
Poems; including Selections from 
Pi4)pcitius. By C. A, Ellon, fc. 
7s. Gd. 

The Pleasure'’ of Charity. A Poem. 
In two Parts, fc, 4s. 

Poeni« on the Abolition of the Slave 
Tiade. Written by J. Montgomery, 
J. f-rahame, and E. Beuger. 4to. 
.51. Sa. 

The Sabine Farm. “ A Pocin.^ In 
wiiicb is interwoven a Variety of 
Transhuious, chiefly dcscriplivc of 
tlie Villa and Life of Horace. By R. 
Bradstreet, Esq. A.M. 8vo. 9**' 

RELIGION. 

An Elucidation of the Veto, in a 
threefold Address, By the Rev. 
Miinei, D.D. F.R.S. 2i. 
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Letters on tnc Truth and Certainty 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
By the Rev. J. Wilson, A.B. ikmo. 
4s. 6d. .r 

A Sermon preached in the Cathe¬ 
dral Church ot Lichheid, August 1, 
1809- * By tly Rev. Wm. Siiilth* 
Is. 6d. 

A Reply tb Remailcs on the Bishop 
of Durham's Grounds,^ on which the 
Church of England separaled from 
the Church of Romr. I**. Od. 

A Letter on Confirmation, address¬ 
ed toa YoungPerjion about to be con¬ 
firmed. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, preached April $0, 
1810, at St. Anne's, Liinehouse. By 
the Rev. J. Rudge, A.B. Is, 6d. 

Tlie Duty of Preaching the Word. 
A Sermon delivered in the Church 
of All Saints,, Pavement, York, By 
the Rev. J. Graham. Is. 

The Consequences of Unjust War, 
A Discourse delivered at Newbury, 

* HISTORICAL 

Mr. Roger O'Connou'sNarr ative. 

[ Concluded from p. 43 1.] 

I NOW* hoped to enjoy with my fa¬ 
mily tiiat peace which innocence has 
always a right to expect. I was cruelly 
deceived. An unsigned, unsworn-to 
papcM*, was sent up to the grand jury, 
on the 17th day of the assizes, when 
two of the judges had left the county, 
and a bill indictment was found 
against Treason. On this 

paper I was arrested, and flung into 
prison, where in a dungeon nine feet 
filthy beyond cfescription, f 
Jay rotting for seven months, never 
liaving felt the influctica of the sun, 
nor breathed on by the air, during 
the whole lime; at the cndt>f which, 
I was conveyed from this dungeon to 
the court to go through^” a trial” 
upon charges of every species of trea¬ 
son and rebellion. Two witnesses 
were brought up, under a strong mili- 
tary guard. They were sworn. What 
did they depose } That they knew no¬ 
thing of tne ; that one of these papers 
was written- without the knowledge of 
the witnesses; that, when it was read 
to him, he declared it to be false, and 
refused to swear to it; that he w'as 
tiTered SOOL a-vear to swear to it, and 
. Uniynsal Mka. Voi.. XIIL 
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Feb, 28, 1810 . By J. Bicheno, M.A. 
28 . $ $ ^ 

The Dangers of the Metropolis. A 
Sermon meacfied^t the Phiiant^pie 
Chapel, Oct. 8, 1809. By J. Grant* 
M A, Is. . 

A Dhcourse occasioned lur th« 
T)eath of Elizabeth ProwscT^Deli* 
vered at Fulham Church, 

1810. By the Rev. J. Owjcn, M.A. Is. 

TOMOGRAPHY, 

A Topographical Dictionary of Ire¬ 
land; being a Continuation of the 
Topography of the United Kingdom 
of ^reat Bi itain and Ireland. By N. 
Carlisle. 4to. 2l. 12*. 6d. 

VoYAGBS AND TRAVEtS. ' 

The Travels of Mirza Abu Tate^ 
Khan, in Asia, Africa, and Europe* 
during the years 1799 to 1803. Wrii* 
ten by himself, in the Persian Ian* 
guage. Translated by C. Stewart;, 
jEsq. M.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Il.*4s, 
Geological Ttavcls. By J. A> 0* 
Luc, F.li.S. vol. 1. 8 V 0 . 12i. 

CHRONICLE. 

threatened to he instantly shot tf he 
persisted in Igs tefusal; and he did 
peftiiit. The other wiruess swore, that 
what was called his informatton, was 
all written do\ft\ without consulting 
him ; that, when he refused to tin 
it, he was threatened to be liMge^ 
and that, at length, he was pr^ailcd 
on to put his name to it, on his re* 
cciving an assurance, that it never 
was to appear, and that it was only a 
matter of form. I xi>a$ acauittHi in* 
stanily. All the people, all tiM mili¬ 
tary, expressed their joy; the judge 
trembled; he w.is seen stretching out 
his imploring arms from the bench to 
me in the dock, amongst robbers ind 
murderers; he was beard to cry to mv 
to protect him; and 1 did peolect 
him: not a hair of liis head ‘iVas 
touched. 

On iny being released, I did nai 
return even to iny^ouse; 1 did not 
even take one day's repose. Na| mf 
beloved* brother wa!r a prisohet at 
Maidstone a be is one year yoxukfar 
tlian l am; we were reared aaded is* 
cated logether; never or 

nif ht apart for eighteen years. I'be 
thought of him banished every other 
idea from my mind; I set off iov|ilae 
that very nighty arrieed in Loodeii 
3T 
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}n four a» qufcltly as I could 

travel. 1 wrot^ to the iSulvc of Port¬ 
land for permission^to be admitted to 
my fcrother; 1 received his atnswer, at 
five o'clock next moriniip:, four 
Kind's Mrsseuficrs with ^warrant to 
and from my bed w^s k 
taken to the house of ^f^. Sylvester, 
ifhd that evening was I taken off for 
Ireland. We landed about ten miles 
from Dublin, at night*, I saved Mr. 
Sylvester and the Ilow-strcet con¬ 
stable, my companion, from a watery 

f rave, and conducted them safe to 
Dublin, where ye arrived at tnree 
o’clock in the morning. I now, for 
the first time since 1 left London, lay 
ilown, and bad not been in iny bed 
Wore than three hours, wiien Mr. 
Sylvester awaked me, to tel! me tliat 
another Kind's messenger had, that 
tnoment| arrived from the Duke of 
Portlana to take me back instantly to 
Tendon* This was about seven o'clock 
in the morning; about twelve, Mr. 
Sylvester informed me, that Mr. 
Cooke desired to see nfeat the Castle. 
Mark the instability of fortune. 15c- 
diofd O’Connor brought hy a constable 
to have the liberty of being admitted 
to the presence of Mr, Edward CoUkel 
J did see him; the interview was not 
of long duration; flic conversation 
mim not of many words; but it is im¬ 
portant, 1 asked him the meaning of 
these proceedings; what post-haste 
treason 1 had committed in the four 
days that I had travelled from Cork to 
Ldndoit, about 400 miles. Hear his 
answer: ” We do not pretend to have 
any charge against you ; but we know 
yijor power, and suspect your incli¬ 
nation; had my advice been taken, 
you should not have been brought to 
trial in Cork. My opinion was, that 
-you should have Itecn kept in con- 
finament under the suspension of the 
Ibbiw Corpus Act, and it now ap- 
*p#«rt 1 was right.” Well, that after- 
WvoWf about t#o o’clock, 1 was obliged 
to Mt ofTback afaia towafds London, 
where we arrived on the fourth mofn- 
iog* teviag been forced tef perform 
jeiiraMi ofnear^ laoOifiiths and crou 
ftWe Irieb tea wwe tim^s, in is days 
aB#1B|PHt»di}rjBg*tbe wh^ of which 
^tiael flMvar wa» permitted to^eoff 
any ctud|Mir i|or to lay dowa,]^w;err 
4kmmm m^s/ tvu kept inxv^n- 
u tte iMMst of .Mr. Syltaitcr till 


my brother’s acquittal at Maidstone, 
when we were both taken to Dublin, 
where we were lodged in the same 
pVison-room, on theSd of June, 1798. 

In July a special commission was 
opened in Dublin, for the tiial of all 
those against whom ar^ charges had 
been exhibitedamongst whom nei¬ 
ther my brother nor 1 were. Three 
had been executed Mr. Byrne, a 
relation of tlie Marchioness of Buck¬ 
ingham, was condemned, and was to 
be executed on thcS4th of July. On 
Sunday, the 22d, some nefrociation was 
set on foot, in a way never yet ascer¬ 
tained, between the g<*vernment and 
some of the state prisoners in Dublin, 
of which it appears that neither rny 
brother nor I had any intimation till 
Tuesday, when Mr. Dobbs and the 
Sherift’of Dublin, entered our apart¬ 
ment, and shewed us paper, pur¬ 
porting to be an acquiescence on the 
part of seventy-tliree of the prisoners, 
to give information of any arms, am¬ 
munition, and plans of warfare; and 
to emigrate, on condition of a ^ncral 
amnesty, and of pardon for Mr. Byrne, 
who was to die that day, and for Mr. 
Oliver Bond, who was, at that mo¬ 
ment, on his trial, (f he should be 
condemned. My bi other and I de¬ 
clined entering into any agreement. 
Mr. Byrne was ordered for instant 
execution, which instantly took place; 
Ml. Bond was to die on the h’riday. 
Wc heard no more of the paper, till 
Thursday evening late; wnen the 
same Mr. Dobbs, accompanied by 
Mr, Samuel NeUon, one of the pri¬ 
soners from another of the prisons, 
came to that where my brother and I 
lay. All tlie prisoneiv were called 
together; Mr* Dobbs produced a 
letter he had just received from Mr, 
Cooke, stating, “ that if my brother 
and I w<^ld enter into a treaty with 
the government, by which we should 
engage tp give every information in 
our power of all matters relating to 
the rebellion, and particularly our 
relations with foreign etates^ tbera 
should be a general amnesty, Mr. 
^nd should he pardoned, and we 
should be permitted to.emigrate to 
any country not at war wkb England; 
but that if we persisted inour refutal, 
militaiy commisslotn thoold be issued 
in the north for the trial of the pri- 
omm there, tbe owrt9 $i 0 ufd proeeod 





ISlCKj Jfr. Roger O^Conmf' Narraiwe, 


in Dublin^ and the yeomanry should 
remain on /** We both 

ftfmcd. We said, if fkvrc are an}^ 
charges against us^\)xuctti upon them. 
Why proceed against others, becawse 
we will not enter into any negot iation > 
We went to our own room, wl)itlier 
Mr, J*)obhs j:)rcsfTitIy came. He re¬ 
presented tofts the dreadful sec lies oj 
slaughter and devastation tliat would 
follow close upon our declaration. It 
appears, that my hrrsther was influ¬ 
enced hy these consi<ieialions, and to 
save an unarmed people, he consented 
to sacrifice hitnseif; but I heard these 
proposals ^and threats with a very dif- 
feienl ear. My answer was, that 1 set 
at defiovee all thvir machniaiions^ that 
1 was ready to mut am/ chavixe that 
couid bv brought against mr\ bnt that 
I never would enter into any agree¬ 
ment with the Casiicof J^uhliti duiing 
iny hfe. 

Nothing now was left ainattempted 
to induce me by fair piomi'.es, or to 
intimidate me by the ij:f»fit alarming 
threats, to sign this agreement. All 
xiere Knavatlni{r. At Icngth M-. Mars- 
den came, as if secretly and a friend^ 
to let me know svhat, bif vhanvv, he 
had heard at the ('‘aslle. 'I'liat it was 
determined to w// tMaitt if I did 
not comply.—My answer was, that I 
was prepaieil against cveiy tiling; 
that I was ubsoluic never to roinpiy. 
In consetpicuce of which, orders weie 
dispatched to the officer commanding 
at Bandou, to send detacliments of 
hoi sc and foot to take possession of 
niy house, which they did, to the 
amount of between 2 and .SOO men; 
they cspclM fourof mi/ in fant children^ 
and iny seivaiit"; the olhrers broke 
4 tpcD my cellars; drayk all my wine; 
they ordered the men to kilt my sheep 
nnefoxen, on which tlio whole party 
«ui>sistcd; they coiuerted my iiou 
gates into shoes for their horses; they 
made firing of windows, doors, and 
frames of the house and oiliccs; 
burned all niy farming utensils; de¬ 
stroyed my gardens, vid the wall trees, 
hot-house, giecn-huuse, atul aU 
Ac platits ; turned all their horses out 
into young plantations, which were all 
{uiticd; stole every thing moveable; 
and committed every species of de- 
vaMatiou for eight or nine weeks, that 
they I'cmaiiied there; fur which T 
BcVcf rcpciv^d on* penny w remu¬ 


neration, from that day to thii. Aflt;y 
this visitation, it was again demanded 
of me to sign the paper. My answer 
was always tftc kamc.^ Still w"^ 1 kept 
a prisoner; ami when tl|osc who had 
entcreebinto lhe*ngieeinent wetp sent 
to Scotland, I was forced by Justice 
Atkinson,# and a company of tlitp * 
Uftckingham^liire Militia, very 

paiut of the b.i^onet, into % coach, 
conveyed o;i boaid a tender, andiron- 
ducted ttc bort fJeoige, in whicli ini- 
htary gtinisonl was kept far n.ij/i.ar 
and ten months, where, by the lenient 
irtalmtni I leccivcd, 1 lost the use of 
limh'^, and was reduced to the 
v^ry vcige of life; at the.end of which 
time i was hrouglit to* LojvJou, ;iod 
LET GO on the 24lh daiuiury, IHUl# 
upon aih'tpidfnl recognizance to ftom* 
immense amount, noi to return to 
land, and to ics'ide In such f)art of 
Hngland as the K^ig of England 
should, fiom time to time, appoint 
(and Middlesex was imtnedj 
the then xsar. 

I U/jk a house at Southgate, iu 
Middlesex, wlicre I resided for halfii 
vear; but having no land there, I 
looked out for a place with Und, to 
occupy my time: i found one to suit 
at Eistree.^ As I was a stranger^ and 
as the lent amounted to dool. a yeor^ 

1 applied to my old friend ami com* 
panion. Sir Burdett.who ihi- 

mediately became my seciiutv. Thcr* 

1 lived for one yftir, wben^ tjie treaty 
of Amiens taking place, [.\\49d6siroua 
of returning to my own country,.and 
applied to Sir Ricbaid Ford, the ma¬ 
gistrate, before w!»om I acknowledge 
the iccognizancc, to get it up. fn 
vain .—After many fruitless efforts, h* 
at length informed fne, itpat it was 
determined NEvi:a to give it up, «s 
long as J retained the power qf iking in 
the south jiHlgcd jt better 

to part with Connor Vitle than be 
shut ou^ from my country. A *, 
LICENCE io go to Ireland, op 

the 1st of May# ifiOS, iiein ie^sr^fbr 
ever of the piece of' mp eatliest daps. 
Whereupon,! my reciE^uizance 

immediately. 1 Purchased ror4Q*0U0h 
froif^ hard Wetleslep^ the ca«>tle and 
Vtate of Duugaui within a k\i tnilci 
of Dublin, where t resided with 
my family ever siiice^ over 

occasioiiahy to vi^it Sir Bpidett, 
and a few other fi ifndl it) Eogihiud* 

5T S . 
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wbere» ihough 1 hate esiaien^ I have 
never been known, directly W indi- 
fectly, to interfere in anv concerns of 
the eotmtry; I iibvcr attended a pub¬ 
lic meeting or a rpublic dinner; 
Ihougii I have many frieVidt, l^seldnm 
associate with any one but Sir F. Bur- 
' dctt and his family. ^ ^ 

My ftvtnne is ample; and, neitlfer 
I nor any one of my family ever eat 
one inorscl that was not produced from 
our own estates. We never received 
any of the people’s money, in the 
shape of pensions and places, nor was 
any man’s meal or coinforU ever di¬ 
minished by one of us. Surely, thqp, 
I must be a most disloffal traitor / In 
fine^ many, Very, many, of the people 
of livland love me; the militia was 
attached to me. I surrenderod on the 
solemn faith of a proclamation, which 
taith, towards was broken; I pro- 
tected Captain ^oche; I, defended 
Aejudge; 1 saved Mr. Sylvester and 
me Bow-street constable. 

There is no kind of place that has 
not been my prison; my own house, 
camps, guard-houses, taverns, and 
hotels; castles, wherries, packet- 
boats, messenger's houses, court¬ 
houses, bridewells, state-prison, (as 
they are called), tenders garrisons 
palaces; and, as a prisoner, have 1 
Dccn travelled about from mv own 
house in the soutle to Cairickfergus 
in the north of Irelarfd; from the 
western extremity of Wales, to Maid¬ 
stone, n&rly the eastern extieinity of 
-England; from Dublin toFort Geoege 
in Scotland, within forty miles of 
John O’Gret’s House, tn Loudon; 
in mail-coaches, hackney-coaches, 
post-carriages, and carts; on foot and 
on horseback. And all because (for I 
know no other cause) that ten Vears 
before the Fjtench Revolution, I saw 
ihe absolute necessity of a Reform in 
the Commons in Ireland^ which was ac¬ 
knowledged afterwards by the factions 
of England and Ireland; and because 
1 woulti not consent tn a legislative 
union, which I regarded as equally 
ruinous to both parts of the cdbntry. 

On the whole, then, let the people 
of England, not) that they are ifi pos- 
session tf their sober senseSf decide be¬ 
tween.my accusers and me; whether 
the laws- were infringed by who, 
have gone through every ordeal, ^ho 
have uvayt couried investi^tion and 


enq[uiry; who for years never ceased 
TO DEMAND TRIAL; or by them, 
who sought the protection of a bill 
OF INDEMNITY, passed by an assem¬ 
bly of which they themselves made a 
part? 

Deaths in and near LoNboN. 

* Died;] At his lodgings in Pimlico, 
Mr. Sylvia, an Isiaclitc, well known 
for his eccentric disposition. About 
45 years ago Ite used to attend the 
Royal Exchange, mounted upon a 
beautiful charger, with a servant, 
who hclfl the horse during the lime 
that his master transactea business. 
The Lord Mayor, conceiving it a 
nuisance to introduce an animal of 
that description on the Exchange, 
one day ordcied it to be tak^ui away, 
and not biought thcie again, wliicli 
order was complied with. He lent 
500l. to Mr. Wilkes upon bis bond, 
which he aficrwaids increased, in 
consequence of uon-paymeiil, te 
SOOOl. and the bond was burnt, Mr. 
Sylvia was bi other of the Jew who was 
murdered some years ago, in Garden- 
-row, Chelsea, by his nephew, who was 
hanged in Cross-sticet, Bisliopsgate- 
streot. Through the death of his bio- 
ther, he got about 20001. I’iic life of 
this extraordinary being would fill a 
volume w'ilh curious facts and anec¬ 
dotes. 

At !>is hou.^e in Pall Mall, aged 62 
years, the Right Hon. William Wiiul- 
nam, of Felbrig, Norfolk, M.P.—[j4 
further account will be given in our 
next. 1 

At his hodse, at Brompton, Louis 
Schiavonetti, Esq. The remains of 
Mr. Schiavonetti have been deposited 
in a vault in Paddington church-yard, 
they were followed by his brother, 
N. Schiavonetti, Dr. Black, Rev. Mr, 

Smith, A. Garden, and-Perry, 

Esq. The pall was supported by tfle 
president, B.West, W. sharp, I. Scott, 
C, Warren, W, Bromley, and E. 
Sciiveu, Esqs. the four latter gentle¬ 
men being thff oldest members of 
the Calcographic Society. Several 
other persons of respectability, not 
immediately connected with the arts, 
attended to do honour to the memoiy 
of this excellent artist. 

At York-place, Kingsland-road, 
aged 79» Mr. John Cooke, formerly of 
Paternoster-roY^ bookseller.. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCUIWIENCES. 


CUMBETILAND. 

S an fniprovenieiit in weaving, ^ 
double dainn'.k tiiblc-clolh has 
bcrn woven at Whitehaven for the 
Countess of iiOnsdale, ^hlch is 
thought, by go^d judges, to Miipass, 
in point of workmanship, any thing of 
the kind ever produced in that part of 
the country. It is foin^ yards and a 
half in length, and three yards and a 
quarter in breadth; the centre exhi¬ 
bits the family with a border of 
the most exquisite fancy, 'i'he buds 
of rosev are said to he such as wout|l^ 
*' breathe fragrance all around,” were 
it possible for the artist to assist iheni 
with tl»c tints of nature. Jn fact, the 
loom itself, the beauty of the fabric, 
and the anplitude of the table-cloth, 
exceeds cveiy tiling that can be siicwn 
in the north of England. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Dkd.j At his house, in Colyton, 
in Devousliire, Captain Ileniy Wil¬ 
son, late of the lIononrableEast India 
Company's ship Warley, whose name 
is intlie rccfdlectiou of the public, 
connected with that most interesting 
narrative, published from hit journal, 
of the shipwreck and pro\ ideniial jiie- 
servation of the crew of tlie Antelope 
Packet, on the Pelew Islands i783. 
On which occasion his intrepidity, 
discretion, and talents, as a com¬ 
mander, shone forth in a manner 
which has rarely been excelled. The 
most remarkable instance of his abi¬ 
lities appears, when, unarmed by 
authority or power, he was able to 
persuade his people to destroy all llte 
tpirituous liquors remaining on the 
wreck; scarcely any gcA'crnor ever 
produced a greater act of self-denial 
for the pljblic good, llis compre¬ 
hensive nnderstandiug and perse¬ 
vering industry raised him, througii 
every gradation of a seaman's life, to 
the highest post in his own line; and 
he had the honour to be second in 
command to Commodore Sir N. 
Dance, when Admiral Linois, in an 
«0-gun ship, with two fiigatcs, was 
baffled and discomfited by a fleet of 
East Indiamen. In private life be' 
was a firm and benevolent friend, a 
kind parent, and died a pious Chris- 
^tian. Captain Wilson had not long 
enjoyed his retirement at Colyton; 


and, hut for tile distanec* hii remtiiia 
would have been interred near those 
of his frjcnd,pribce Lee Boo, 
accompanied him from the nlcw 
islands, butfwus unhappily taken oif 
by she smalt pox, and is bjjUiifd at 
ftotherhiUic. 

KENT. . • • 

The friendi of Reform in Cnnler- 
hury ha\c lately had a mectiiig in the 
High-street of that city, oppettite the 
Guildhall, Mr. Williaui Chalk in the 
chair,—who called upon the meeting 
to Mflilow the noble example of the 
electors of Westminster at their late 
meeting, “who, in the presence of an 
army, and under the controul of the 
very men whose proceedings they were 
compelled to reprobate and condemn, 
coiuluclcd themselves with the great¬ 
est propriety.”—Mi. Wnu Freild fol¬ 
lowed, and, in a speech of great force# 
])ioposed various lesolutious respecl*^ 
ing ihe [Touse of Commons, J.G.' 
Jones, ?i d Sir F. Bnrdett, a petition 
to the House, and an address to tlie 
patriot in the 'i’owcr—all of which 
were highly apiu'ovcd of, Mr, Fiend 
introduecd the address to Sir iMaitrif 
by •hserving, that he tnrl known bin* 
for luoie than tweiiiy )cara; that ha 
had a piineely fiA tunr, wiiich hcffpcnt 
ill a priueeiy mauner; that he never 
aimed at distinguishing himself by 
drivingou i\ coac:h-hox,butein|floycd 
himself as a man of study and a lien* 
tlemaii. **But,” said Mr. Fiend# ” hit 
gieat crime is, that be goes into tho 
tloii&enf ('onunons and there ipeakt 
his mind, without considering wlRdhef 
the proposer of the question is in or 
out of power! All he wishet is, that 
the House of Commons shou^ inquiie 
into the modes of expendin^he pub-- 
lie money ; that a mcmher'of parlia¬ 
ment should jiot be running into a mL 
nister's parlour in the tuorniog tokAow 
how he should vote in the eyciung.««» 
Nor dors be go into a nabieinati's par*, 
lour, to cottbult whether the vale he (I 
to give will afl'cet hiAwn or any other 
paity, ^io: he considert only tha 
propiietv of the questionit OTGcIt 
the English nation.” A vote of cen¬ 
sure on tile nmvor, for i efusin^ito^U 
a fointnon-baUi was then carri«di 
after wlflch ibe inhabitant*# WMjMyt 
conducted themselves ^rWfp0m 
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witfi moderation and peace* 

ably departed to their homee. - 
The foUowit^ papeewas put into 
Mr.tFrend's hands at tjne above meet* 
jng of reformists 

Jlamm af?d Christian Patt idtism united^ 
or a Scriptura Spccimcn^f nohlt Cjp- 
posiiii/j^ io arbitrarp Power, « ^ 

TMl ANCJRMT MAGNA CHARTA PLEADED 
• « By the apostle PAUL. 

The ehief captain commanded him to be 
brought to the caslle, and bade that he 
should be examined by scourging; and as^ 
they bound him with thongs, Paul said unto 
the centuriou that stood by,—Is it lawful 
for you (o scoufge a man that is a (wO%aii, 
aad uncondemned (that is without a trial.) 

22, 25. 

And the high-priest, Annenias com- 
fnandtfd them that stood by to smite him 
(Paul) on the mouth. Then Paul said unto 
him, God shall smite t<hee, thou whited 
ivaU; for sittost tliou to judge me after the 
law, and comrnandcst me to be smmen 
OOHTRARY io law.—Jc<«, 2J, 2, 

At another time, when the magi'.tratcs 
began to be ashamed of their conduct, and 
wished for the apostles to be privately liit 
out of prisom, Paul nobly Raid,—They have 
beaten us openly uncoiiJemned, being Ito- 
Hisns, and cast u.s iutu prison, and now do 
the^ thrust us out privily : nay, vonly, but 
lel them come theiusdv'es and fetep us 
out.—v4c<.v, 16, J7. 

Bntisli Christians b an cxatnple so 
illtistiious is tvoithy your imitation. 

^ LlNCbLNSWlRt, 

A few evenings since, so early as 
fi«lf-past eight o’clock, Mr.Nirholls, 
a respectable farmer, of Toft, near 
Bourn, was stopped, on his return 
from Stamford market, by a highway- 
snanr'vho robbed him of about l61. in 
hank bills. The offender was on fool, 
and armed with an extremely large 
cudgef, riiich Mr. NicholN, as he ap¬ 
proached him on the road, (near (he 
sixth mile-stone from Stamford) ob¬ 
served with some surpKse, but little 
suspected the use to which it was 
about to be p^. On the two meeting 
the robber seized ihe reins of Mr. 
Nicholll's horse^aod deihandrd Mr. 
N.*s money, who, not believing Itiin 
to be in earnest, said, ** Poh, pob, you 
don't ihean to rob me:*' to which the 
fellow replied* do, Sir^ your mo¬ 
ody ai^^ourtifc I will havej I an?, in 
distrewt'iMsd have not a farjthing lo 
inyindf with." After tome Tur- 
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ther parley, in whiek lha maa spoke 
threateningly, but neWr swore fior 
used gross language, Mr.NicholU de¬ 
livered his pocket-book, containing 
dbont 281. The robber opened the 
book, deliberately and cautiously 
looked over the bank-bills} and, upon 
Mr. Nicholls representing that that 
was all the money lie had to assist him 
on ajpuMiey he was taking, and beg¬ 
ging to have sonic of it returned, 
after a shoit fime he gave him back 
two one poiiitd bills i He then quitted 
his hohl; and the .parties had pro¬ 
ceeded 20 or 50 yard-^, in opposite 
dircotiuns, when Mr. Nicholls called 
tb the robber, that lie might as well 
give bark the pocket-book, which 
would hv. of no value to bini.—^ 
'* Well,” said the fellow', returning to 
meet Mr. N. ** tljcre it ts; and here's 
a tcn-*poiui(l bill too nioie than I want” 
lie actually ihcjcupon le-delivered 
tlic book and bill, and soon alter wa^ 
out of sight. 

KOnFOf.TC. 

The first stone of the new bridge at 
Carrow was laid, on the 26 th April, by 
the mayor, Thomas Back, Esq, This 
couiiminicution with the Yarmouth 
road, aiui the intended excavation of 
Butter Ililis, will soon give the city of 
Norwich gieat advantages. 'I’lie esti¬ 
mate fortlie buildinganother bridge at 
tnc iron foundry of Messrs. Aggs and 
Co,amounts to 7.4-07/. besides ihc per¬ 
manent expense of lighting and keep- 
ing tbesticrts in repair, notwithstand¬ 
ing which tho subscription is fullT— 
The election of a third ne^v bridge, jft 
theDuke’b Ibilace, is also In contciii- 
plaiion: the loan for this will proba¬ 
bly be soon filled, as there is a pros¬ 
pect of liK?*subbcribcrs !>eing paid a 
good per centage for jheir money. 

IRELAND. 

Died,'} Aged no less than 1^1 
years, at Drumgoolin, near Rathtry 
Land, Sarali Malcolmson. She wia 
the life in diffcKUt leases taken out 
ill 1694 , at about one shilling the 
acre. 

On the Copeland Island, near Do- 
naghewer, M. Stratton, aged 105. She 
applied herself tolMr wheel, and spun 
till within a few days of her death, 
and retained her facnltks to ihe last 
moment* 
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AlVhABETICAL list of BAl&KRUPTCIBS. 

May 9S, to June «S, ISIO, incli^ive. . 
l^Sxtracted from the London Gazette.y*~~~The^lia(or$^ Namoi are hettoeen Parmtkn^ 

A bbot T. Market Decpinu, Liacolo, F<* X. Crowtv>co5rt, ThrnxinMdUMtN 
innholder, (Lambmand Co. Hatton- meichanty'(Rosier and Son, BartlSttV 
fardon)., Arrowsmith G. Little Caiker' buildings). &ost G. Gftteshead, Diirhiro, 
lane, Doctors’-Cojfimons, money-.sorivener, victualler, (Bell and Co. Bow-laoe). Foo* 
(Milton and Co. Knighi-Rider-street). AI- Aer W. Cat burton-street, Fitardf'-square, 
drtdge J. Nelson-square, surgeon, (Arrow- coach-maker, (Langley, Plumtree-i^treolV 
smith, Devonshire-street). Ackerley S. Field W. North-green, Worshqi.strdU^ 

Liverpool, woollen-draper, (Ckjoper and chip-hat mannfa(nurer,(Harding,Primioie- 
Co.) Allen J.W. Paradme-row, corn- street). Farrell C. Gosport, ilop-ietlorv 
chandler, ( Tucker, Bartlett's-buildingff). (Dyne, SerjeantVlnn). Fuller R. Dea4 
Browne J Threadneedle-street, money- shopkeeper, (Russell, Lant-itrect). 
scritener, (Kearsey and Co. BUhopsgaie- Graham A. J.Liverpool,master-niarii>ev, 
within). Brookes T. Bartwell, Somerset, (Baffve, Chancery-lane). Gray D. Long 
tailor, (Hutchinson and Co. Lincoln's Inti). Melford, Suffolk, grocer, (Leigh and Co. 
Bowler W Casile-atieet, Sonihwark, hat- Bridge-street). Gaertach G. H. London* 
manufacturer, (Bcnnet, Dean's-court). street, (Palmer and Co. CopthaU-eourt). 
Bon J. Birmingham, snuffer maker, (Bod- GraysonC Liverpool, shtp-builder, (Blach4'» 
field, Hind-court). Bainbridge T. Man- stock. Paper-buildings). 

Chester, muslin-manufacturer, (Milne and Harrison £. Clifford'i-Ino, merchanti 
Co Inner Temple). Barrat S. Koirs-build- (Jacobs, HoUM>«rn - court). Herron G. 
ings, jeweHer, (Burgess, Great Portland- Bermondicy-street,fe!t[nonger,(3herwood| 
itreot). Burknell W. Kirby-streei, watch- Cushion-court). Hack worth M. FeUii}f, 
manufacturer, ((Orchard, Ilatton-garden). Durham, anchonmith, (Atkinson, Cbi^ 
Burnett W. North Pelhenon, Somerset, l^^ry-lane). Hewitt D. Stoke Newinatplly 
baker, (Blake, Took’s-court, Carey-street;, carpenter, (Harve),Cur8itor-*tr.)* Hackney 
Brearley W. Birmingham,money-scrivener, S. Dowgatc-hill, rag-merchant, (Silver, 
(Barber, Fetter-lane) BurfordJ. White- Aldersgate-street). Hunter A. Little 
chapet-road, gla^s and earthenware-seller, land-street, coacU-mak^r, (A'Bcckett and 
(Sweet and Co. King’s-Bench-walks.). Co. Broad-street). I 

Criichley J. Nouiugham, draper, (Uns- .(pties A. St. Jamei'i-strcet, milUner, 
sell, Lani-itreet). Canning H. Broad-itr. (Demon and Co. Gray’i-Inn). Jams J. 
merchant, (Shawes and Co Tudor-street). Bath, viotualler, j[Htghmore« Bush-lane). 
Coleman J. S.Wer-srreet, Golden-square, Jackson S. Berxiion(1se9-itreet,wooUia|ilet, 
tallow-chandler, (Gale, Bedford-sireet). (Wright, Dowgate-hilD. 

Carter J. Stockton, dealer and chapman, Kinncar J. Liverpom,merchant,j^Cuoper 

(Sloper and Co) Montague street). Catth- and Co. Southampton-boildings). 
ness T. New Bund-s'reet, watch-maker, Lovett J. Colchester, grocer, (Naylet/ 
(Mason, Foitei-lane). Cooper V, New Great Newport-streef). LintordT. Cheap- 
Bond strec, milliner, (Chambers, Fiirni- side, silversmith, (Taylor, Old-street road.) 
vaPi-liiii j. Co tenll £. Vine-str. Liquor- Mash J. Ued-Liou-pasiago, {X>ta|oo*mer- 
pond-street, bucim-merchant, (Hammohd, chant, (Crosse, Providence-row), MooreJ- 
Hatton gardi-n). Cook R. Little St James- Mark-lane,brandy-merchant, (Bovitl, New 
street, victualler, (Cowburff, Hare-court). Bridge-street). Mcanley J. liochdalO,ifon* 
Dotigan T, Bread street, warehouseman, monger, (Rosser and Son, Bartleu'i- buiM- 
(Palmt'r and Co. Cop hall-coprt). Duck- mgs). 

worth H. Liverpool,, merchant, (Wilson, Nelson J. Liverpool, tailor, (AMdov-. 
Temple). Duncan W and A! Liverjiool, croft, Gray VInn). -NwmaaW. CiMM- 
draper'i, (H urd, KingVBench-Walkv). 'bury-square,imerchant,^d|tcliaidiM Imr* 
Dove R. Monmouth - street, victualler. Inn). • 

(WhUton, Great James-street). Davies R, Oakley W.Overend W. 4c Oeliley W-,f. 
Bermondwy, leather-dres^r, (Tyler and Church-street, Southwest, wootHMUiM, 
Co. Souhwark). Dutton J. HUUley, (Chikh^, ^lariiiTi-lbffie), OebnmblPf. 
Gloucester, shopkeeper, (James, On^V Dalby-terrace, Clty*r<^d, bullddr, ^ d iRMR * 
Inn-square). ley aixd Co. Aiifel-comt). Qeldi| Re. 

Easton S, Dover, brpi^y - mercbebt, JohiMtiytt, bod ^ «e dng | elr<r , 

(Cobb, Clemeni’s-Ifin). Emmett H. J. street, Blackfrian). 

•nd J. Gdrrard-streei, tailors, (Jonei and Post W MelnLcgret^^ 

Co Covent-garden). Everod A. Lower- Iga-vqtiare). INinIs IE ,wi 
Gro8venor-«reet, wine merehant, (TooMy, fiictor, 43waiA 
Bt. Martin's-lanc). EvansE. Neath, fbrM^ Hoe WR, Hiieibb ' 
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Prites of Dock, imd Fire-office, Shares. 
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do. KinitVBefteh-Wallea). Coulter W. toii,. Somerset, baker, ((li|^imore, Bush- 
V{ii|>er>Th»mes street, wholesale-stationer, lane). Sutton E. Houndsditch, butcher. 
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. Giiiithorpe, Noifolk, merchant, (Ballh- 
ebe^ Capel-couri). ^ lUHcer ^M. Ulpon, 
Yotk, fhopkecper, (Exicy and Co. Furnl- 
falviiin). Pickard W. Little Moorfields, 
breeQ^ioi- maker, (Young, vine-aiijeetjl. 
PickmaiTU. Doekhead, Surr/, china atfe 

f hssman, (Navior, Grcgt Ncwporl-htrect). 

airken T>. Exeter, fiour-merchani, (Wil¬ 
liams, Austin-friaw). Pearson W. Chis- 
well-street, paper-hanger, (Prior, CopthaU- 
coiirt). Perkins J. Queen-street, vrhosc- 
- sale-statidiicr, (Russell, Lant-street), Par¬ 
nell W. Stoney-lane, breiyer, (Hall and 
Co. SaltefVHail). PownallW. Brtstol, 
dealer, (Ganell, Lincoln’s-lnn). 

Rogers R. Strand, merchant, (Bourdillon 
and Co. Little Friday-street). Rawsoti E. 
:iClementVlaue, carpenter, (Noy and Co. 
' Minciirg-lane). Richardson T. Halifax, 
dyer, (Wiglesworth, GrayVlnn). Rout- 
ledge, £. sen. and Routledge E. jun. Bar- 
rockside, Cumberland, drovers, (Mounsey, 
St&plo-lnii). Roberts W, E. I.iverpool, 
woollen-draper, (WindlejJohn-street, Bed- 
lord-row). Hobson G. Lancaster, lincn- 
draper, (Windle, .Tohn-street, Bedford- 
row). Revel! G. Poplar, bricklayer, (Evin 
and Co. Haydon-square). Rose J. sen. and 
Rose J. jun. SymoiiV Wharf, Tooley-str 

t rovlsion-nierchants, (Bourdillon and Co. 

.ittle Friday-street). HossH. Kingston- 
vpon-Hull, merchant, (Sykes and Co. 
New-Inn). Russel P. Sliecruess, slopseller, 
(Isaacs, Bury-streef). 

Sparks W. Castlp-street, currier, (Bower, 
CHffoyVs-lnn). Skirven J. Jaincs-street, 
Westmiristcr, (Freaine, Great Queen-str ). 
*■ fftonebridge W. Colchester, g’-ocer, (Til- 
sony Chatbam-place^f. Salter R. Batbeas- 


Ross, Hereford, innholder, (Meredith and 
Co. Lincoln's-Inn). Smith W. and J. 
Stapleford, Hertford, timber-merchants, 
(GHes, Great Shire-lane). Saugiders T. 
Borough Market, butlde^, (Sweet and Co. 
King's Bench-Walks). Say C. Falmouth, 
Merchant, Reardon and Co. Corbett-court, 
Gracechurch-syeet). Scott J. P. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, grocer, (Bell and Co. Bow- 
lane). Swain J. Ramsgate, bricklayer, 
(Ki^, Hattou-garden). Sheldon U. H. 
NevilleVcourt, Fetter-lane, jeweller, 
(Dawson and Co. Warwick-.sirect). Simp¬ 
son J. and FainnanW.G. Old'Change, 
factors, (Pullen, Fore-street). Smith J. 
St. John-street, lath-render, (Lamb, Al- 
dersgatc-street). 

Tiiomson J., Philpot-Iaoe, provision- 
broker, (Boswell, Saint Michael's-alley). 
Tipping G. B. Wormwood-street, mer¬ 
chant, (Lamb, Aldersgate-stieet). Trott D. 
Old ’Change, calico-printer, (Wilde, jun. 
Castle-street). Tabart B, Bond-street, 
bookseller,(Hannam, Great Piuzza,Cofent- 
garden). Tripp .L Bristol, woollen-draper, 
(Jame# and Co. New-lnn). M‘Taggart P. 
London, broker, (Wansbrough, Warnford- 
court). 

Wyllie J. Copthall court, merchant, 
(Barrow, Threadneedle street). Wliitting- 
ham W. Lynn, Norfolk, printer, (Vandei- 
com and Co. Bush-laiie), Woolcombo W. 
sen. and Woolcombe W. jun. Rotherhithe, 
ship-buij^is, (Wilde, jun Castle-sireet). 
WoodwafflT. Ride, Suffolk, shopkeeper, 
(Giles, Great Shire-lane). Wightman J. 
Georg' -street, haberdasher, (Surmau, Gol¬ 
den-square) VVhiuam L.Neivport-m*irket, 
potatoe-incichant, ( Chabot, Cnspiu-sireel.) 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER¬ 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. [Juj,e 22, 181 *. 

snd Junction Cansd,dlOL per share. East London SVater Works, per sh. 


#fand Junction Cansd,dlOL per share. 
Wilts and Berks ditto, 591. ditto. 
Rennet aiUPA von ditto, 47/. ditto. 
Huddcrtfield ditto, 40/. ditto 
iduitaster ditto, 27/. lOt. ditto, 
iftand finitey ditto, 77/. dittl>. 

Croydon dkto, iff/, ditto 
I^UsmoPe ditto, 79/. ditto. 


W^est Middlesex ditto, 291/.ditto 
South London, ditto, 1381. ditto. 

Kent ditto, 40/. per share prem. 
Manchester and Salford, 200/. ditto. 
Colchester, 55/. ditto. 

Portsmouth and FarJiAgton, 24/. ditto. 
Strand Bridge, U. per share discount. 


Rphda le ditto, gl/. ditto. [peem. Vruxliall ditto, 2/. ditto. ^ 

wededtter and BirMIngham, Gl. per share Commercial Road, 40/. per share prem. 

I liieedV and Ltverpotllf, 190/. per share. D^er Street, ditto 8/. ditto. 

<&rahd Unkm, tOi. per share pmA, Globe Fire and Life Insurance, 130/. pr. sh. 

trtdMMnrsKpa ft liinrthampionihife Vnion, ■ A|hKoa ditto, 60/. ditto 

torn shai^. ' impedal Fire Insurance, 8l)f. ditto 

I86U. perttest^ Rock Life Amuience, 2U. per share prem* 

. W<ftifo|i% dillh, 176^. dilto*^' * < Hope, 5t. per share discount. 

iatt.lw<p d|ftSylftil.ditie.^< e lUgle, lOs. ditto. 

fdf. gtfdbmfinm. Alias, w. 

Wohr'is' tttd Ca, wmA Vp^I^ 4* 5/pci Brokm^ 
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agricultoral R|Sq^T» 

T he warn) weather, i.'. mot.O’s of 'md Mat, htrlng b«MI 
surceedei^ i>> a long drought. beMn tht- cause Of soAe seriooi 
tu Hcveivd of th-* cora districw; however, plough there has been but httfe rainlniha 
•viciatty (*f the meiroi’oti*:^ vet we arc happy to hear, from miny^artft of the cott^fy. 
fend th<».^e of the priocipat corn districr.-i in particular, ibafinany heavy showers, 
with Uuimlcr and lightning, have fallen, and the crops conseqnen’ly much im¬ 
proved. Ni'ar the* niotrop dk, the pasture lands,^anil those intended for mowing^tiU 
continue unusahy oackw i d* a^ h cannot be Sliid there h any where a fnll billi.^xhe 
clovers, and most of the sown giasM's, arc tolerably good' and most sif the growtHf 
crops have lesumed at) healthy appearance.—Cattle of all sorts sell high. ‘ * 

Price of moat in Smiilifieid MarketBeef, 5s 4d. to 6 s. Bd ;<-^Watton, 5s. 44. t» 
^ 5 —Veal, 5s. 4d. to Gs. 8 d. i—Pork, 6 s. 4d. to 7s. 8 d.—Lamb, 7s, to Bs.Sd. ^ 

Middtes^Xy Jut^e SJ5. - ■■■■■' -.i. i.. ^ 

AVERAGE PRICESoGF CORN, 

6 y tlicW inchesterQuarter of 8 Busht^lii, and of OATMEAL per Boll of \ 40lbit 
AverdupoU, fj’oip thcRcturns received iri the Week ended June 10« 1810* 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 
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26 
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Northa. 
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No'ling 

114 
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10 
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99 
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Batop 
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5 

84 
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36 
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11 

63 
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10 
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127 
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10 
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42 
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Rucks 

114 
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32 
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127 
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56 
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62 
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32 
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Average of England and 
Wheat I J 6 h. lUd j i<yt; 6 >s lOd.; Barh'y 
49s. 7d j Oats iiOs 4d.; Bean' 
55s. 4d.; Pease j7s. 4d. j Oatmea 
55s. 6 d* 
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Ksset 
Kent , 

Sussex 
SulTollc 
Cambridge 
Morfolk 

Lincoln •••••. 

York . 

Durham •«...• 
North araberlaiid 
Cumberland 
Westmorland 
Lancaster 
Chester 
runt 
Denbigh 
/Viiglesea . 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan . 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen..,. 
Glamorgan 
Gloucester 
Somerset 

Monmouth • • • *11 

Devon ..* ,n 
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Wlieal 
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117 C 
107 S 
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115 
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1-31 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from MAY mo JUN^ 23, 18t0* 


CHRISTENED. 

Male*! 1IGO 
FeiuRle.-U28 


r..y. fiURfCO. 

I o.)po Males, 1 100 ? 0070 
5""®” Fcniide-. 979 


Whereof have dic'd under two yearstdd 547 ^ 

PeckLoaf, 5- Bd. 5s.Kd. 5i.8d. 5s 8d. 5s.8d. 

6alt, 2Gs. per bushel, 4^ pet lb. 

Universal Mao. Vol. XilL 9 U 
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A ccident, dreadful, at Liverpool, 
107 

Adventures of Barou Holberg, 1&, 106, 

102, 2H2, 

of Peter Positive, 22. 

----of lien I y Vtigel, 209. 

Apnrijltiinil Peport, monthly, 87, 175, 
2i>% 351 , 439 , 521 . 

Ague, cure for th<-, 00. 

Ainenca, litoiary and scientific news of, 
01, 13(.,49.3 

■ ' ' political Mate of, 72, 243, 327, 

423, 507 

April, Dde to, 398. ' 

Architecture, lectures on, 133. 

Arms and legs, a’^tificial, invention of, 60. 
Arts and S^rienccs, improvements in, and 
notices relating to, 00, 130,230^317, 
40R, 491. 

Assessed Taxes, J. M on the obscurity oj 
the schedule (tf, 292 

" '« Lector Constans iii reply to 
J M 373. 

■ -.T.M. in answer to Lector 

Constans^ 458. • 

Authors, on the different ntcrils of, 103. 

Bad Example, pruductivo of as many vir¬ 
tues as vices, a tale, 204, 289, 362, 459. 
Bailey, Nathaniel, query resjiccliiig, 388* 
Bankruptcies, monthly list of, 85, 172, 
200,340,436, 519 

Baron Maseres, query respecting a pam- 
jihlet of, 451. 

Barns, Joshua, his accouiU of a race of 
pygmies, .39, 95, 184, 277, 358. 
BaussePs Life ot Feiielon, review of, 302, 
.388, 472. 

Bedfordshire, occurrences and deaths in, 
434. 

Belcher, Mr James, short biographical 
sketch of, 171 

B?rk?.hire, occurrences, and deaths in, 


Books, new, published in Januaty, 75— 
in P'ebruary, 152— March, 240—Apt4, 
331— May, 425— June, 509. 

Borl.ise, Rev. G' orge, short ineinuir of, 

83. ■ 

Braiisronib, Sir James,^ death of, 83 
liiaa’J Vc‘.sels, to preserve pure, 231. 

Biead, price... of, 87, 175, 2G3, 351, 439, 
o21 • 

British ln‘*tilution, transactions of tlii» 
f.ociety, 225, 49^0. 

Broom, protest fur conveiting it into fl^x, 

60. 

Budge! of P>lu’iders, a new farce, account 
of, IM. 

Burden, Sir Ei.incls, Iris moiion in the 
Huus • of Commons for the (li .iliarge oi 
Gah-J'>ne<j, who had been commuted to 
Newgate, by the Speaker’s wai lant, foi 
Jibel and breach of privijege, .327—% 
Publishes a letter to his constituents, 
denying the power of the Home to im¬ 
prison in cases like that of Jones, 328— 
This letter declared a libel upon the 
House, ib —Ordered to be committed to 
the TcAvcr, ib.—Sir Francis resists tlie 
execution of the Speaker’s warrant, 529 
A cncumsiantial narrative <»f the evenrs 
that succeeded the vote of the Commons 
for Ins coinniitnient, 334—His house 
forcibly entered, and hituself and 

conveyed to the Tower, cscort>*'\ oj a 
military forev*, .337—Act ount given by 
the Serjeant at Arms to the House qf 
Commons of the circumstances attend¬ 
ing the execution of the warrant, 3 j 8— 
Letter from Sir Francis to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons,'340—Petition 
of the electors of Weslinnister to the 
House of Commons on the imprison¬ 
ment of their representative, 541—Their 
letter to Sir Francis, 342—His Answer, 
54‘j—Meetings in London, Midtilesrx, 


259, 345. 

Bill of Mortafity, monthly, 87, 175, 263f 
351, 439, 521. 

Biographical Sketches — James Elphin- 
stope, Esq. f>3—Dr. Pike, 138 —Mr. 
James Belcher, 171—Caleb Whitefoord, 


and various paits of the country to lake 
these proceedings into consideration, 417 
—Petitions to parliament for the release 
of Sir Francis, a^d fora reform oi par¬ 
liament, 419—ThesdSpeakerand Seijeaqt 
at Arms served with notices of actions A 


Esq. 234—Ferdinand Von Schill, 411— 
Dr John Law, late Bishop of Llphin, 
415—The Chevalier D’Eon, 485, 
Bonaparte, dissolves his marriage with the 
Empress Josephine, 71— His mafmge 
1|4h a princess of Austria, 524|) 


common law, by'Sir Francis, for an ille¬ 
gal arrest, 421—Mr. Sheriff Wood’s nar¬ 
rative of the proceedingserelative to the 
arrest of Sir Francis, 429—He is released 
from the Tower, 506—Public rcjoiqhkg 
on Vie occatieu, 407. 
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Blirdoa, rcnuirk* on hi* letter in last Criticisin'—Observations on ^el^Ioveinent* 

_•_ _A_c* •_ * i-s » » . . 


vo)ame>9S.' 

■ ■ ■' ' ‘ in reply to x\\p retmrks^ 277. 

on the neco 38 tty 6^ moderate 


pat^iamenUry reform, SBl. 

Burns, Robert, the confession bl faith of, 

296. 


of the Briti.sb Army in Sttin, 4C—^Mur- 
dw’ Village Curate and bnier Pik-. .s, 4r>, 
123—fialW Kotat 49*—viU 

on Intollerancc, 'S 0 «f l 26 —-Blavk Ucjck 
House, 128-—UemarJcs on Cor-* 
pulence, 213—rMfe Ware's Poems, 216 
1 —Keogh's Vet^/AlO—Bansset's Life of 
Fenelorx, 30S?, 388, 475—'I'lie .Sorrows 
of Seductki^ ,3i7—Guy's School Geo- 
graj'.lK, ib!—The Prison of Moutauban, 
307—I'j the Memory of Thomas 
Paine; by Clio Hickman, 481—Pratt’s 
howi't World, 46 i—Domestic Manage* 
ment,'or tJie Healthfifl Cookery Book, 
467. 

Ciito, character of, 116. 


C and K, 2nal, on the use*of, 93, SOI, 442. 

Calcugraphic Society, formation of the,490. 

Cambridgeshire, occurrences and dcatits in, 

83 

'Caledonian Horticultural Society, 57. 

Canal, Dock, Brewery, Fire and Life In¬ 
surance Shares, prices of, 86 , 174, 262, 

350, 438, 620.' 

Canons of Scandal, S5<^. 

Catalogue Raisonn^e, or an account of the Cumberland, the Duke of, attempt made 
statues, busts^tic. in the Gallery of An- to assa^einate him, 504. , , 

' tiques, Paris, 19, 110,189, 267, 462. , Curwen, Mr-J on the aksurdsty of the 

Catastrophe, ^hocking, 166 . usual r^rescnt.nions of Sa(.ui, 380 

Catholics, petitions lo the House of Com- at'Home,” review of, 49 . 

mons in favouj oi, 148. V i > Daughtb^j'on the education of, 5 

Characters in Imi.alion of Bishop Earle s u^vy, WE»? account of some n. w an'.it,.(i,al 
Micro-co.mography, l«l,44>3. reauaaifliesoiilhe nam e of ccit.-.'u bodies, 

Chatham, the Ear of, presents to the King jeUvefed bv him to tlte lioval Socie-v 
' a narrative oi bift j^roceeding as coin- ' c 

' maader-in-chiefof the Walchcren Ex- ^ ;5,,} 

edition,• 14,-X)ebat< i.i ....- Houseof D-Uop^^ie Chovalior, memoi 
Commons on this nibiecL 151, 244— of'w5. 

Copy of ihe ndrratlve, 156—His cunJuct < j^ir 5 _ 

severely cen'un'd bv the Commons, 347 

240,24S--K«sigii.flUemploy Devil'^ Horns ami Tail. -Im ahiur.lity of 

a^ate,2(iU-See file Were* E.rped«><«. suchTeprc.ionia'i''..s, .980. 

♦ at, 434. DevoRshire, occuir»n(':js au4 death-* in, 

Chess, queries respecting cenam situations 

—^ j L j 1 • Douftlis, Alexander, Esq. bhort mcnvdr 

Chimnles, improved ipethod of cleansing, 

*11 a 

T 1 . .1 A A Drawings, black lead pencil, how to pre- 

Clarke, Mr. Joseph, silver cup presented o®q 


memouK of the life 
Deborah, ?hort account of. 


* < ft ' * * 

to him by the incorporated companies of 
NewcA'tle-uppn-Tyne, 259. 


and Prints, a vomposiiioii for 


A^vwGn^uv-upm- i ynv, Varfiishmg 408 

Cltyi-Cylinder, ^ new.musical Instrument, Dreams, an essay on, 367. 

afcqotint of, 136. ^ . 

Clergy,' infeHpr, reasons for augmenting Eccl^SSCiltical Impropriators, reasons for 
their livihgd, 274. augmenting livings of the in- 

'Cobalt, discovery ^a mine of, 230. fe&r clergy, 271. • 

Ctftege, themerefeUovy ofa.charactan8tlc E^pljfhstone, James, Esq. biographical 
■ sketch of, 443. r ^ . . • ' ■ • sKe^Ut of. 63. 

Cbllingwood, Admiral tord, death of, 349, Ess^, occurrences and deaths tn, 259,434!. 

ipanscieiLtioaS Bookstealer,’ an anecdote, Eup^^mon, character of, 117. 

4 jfOl. . Ewning, irreguh'ir ode to, 130. 


Constable, Mr. hb meritarious exertions to ^ 
eiijllbtlsh aTlife-boai at ihe Humber, 4.:36. E 
Cdm, tvakae prices of, 86,174» 262, 3.50,# : 

Cbrpulahce, curq^ ^marks"^ bn, aeviety 



ib i.on of Paintings, account of, 40€. 
Usiveiiess of Ihe Dress of the Students 
our Univenuties, on the, 12, 183. 

ily, an extraordinary increase of, 168 . 
elon, brief analysis of his treatise on the 
Education of daughters, 5. 

an interesting account of tho 
mode pursued by him in the education 
bccoiint of thW;^&f thoDukeofBurgdndy^ 118. 

, :■». Ti- Baudiet’M Life review of^ 
472- 


#- . 


'of, 2 IS. g 

75, 166, ?46, 

httel 


t « 






Aeebunt of a vtnt wh^ tho 

Dioo made to, 374,, 
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' « fUlK’tote for, 492. Happiaeas, Sploil^ of^ |99« 

tUtra»ionofWa.wr, improvements in the, 356. , V 

21 ) 1 . %, " Hemp, asnbstitntefor, 404. 

X'irc, a liquid Instant)/extingnUhing, Hennel), h^r. Jolfn, short memoir of, 84. 

u20. * ^ Henshaw, Mr.Thomas, an linnien^^ rich 

Fiixfoy, 1 .:idy, deat\p^ 166. . individual, death of, 435. , ' . 

Flax, proce^’i for inali|»g from broom, 60, Herefordshire, occurrences, dfc. in,'^6*, 
and vjiious other v^etaWe substances, Hernia, discovery of a remedy for, 332. 

'494. • Hias Taa Thomchom, an extraordinarf 

Fliatitig Gardi nS, accoimt 177. • production of nature, account of, 4^. 

Flower, cleat! j of, Historical Chionicle, 78, 156, 24£^^S4f 

Flowers and Wgeuble-', mod* of preserr- 429, 51S. 

iiig, 618 ,* . History of John Bull and his Stewards, an 

Fat us, extraordinary, 61. ' anecdote, 600. 

Four from — to Esq. 209. Hit or Mis^, a new farce, account of, 239* 

Fraui:e, )itCKuy and scientific ripws of, 62, Holbergj Baron, literary life and travels of, 
1.^6, 232, 4.>3. 15, 106, 192, 282, 369, 405., 

political siutc of, 319, 410, 507. Holland, literary and scientific news of, 


62 

Horse shoe found in the^hcart of atreoi 
171. 

Hurdis' Village Cusate aud othd^ PoemSf 
review of, 45, 123. 


Fiee Knigli s, a new drama, account of, 

Fi ,*nch Ships, destruction ol by the British, 

SO ^ 

French National Insiitute, 315. 

Fmid. i‘ \\’0 , Messuage of th^]President 

to the .Sen I'■ of ITuited Btate^i of India, an insurrection in, 73. 

America, a*id the Kirg% Spcccfi to ll;e ———-•account of Some manuscripts 
Ht.iish aiialyMs a^d com- brought from, 233. 

parison ot ti. doc umeiits, 6 Btv* 71^ Ink, permanent, for marking Unen, receipt 
Fresh Wut ^r iiMlv* Middle of 179. for making, 232. 

Fusellt, Mr. analysts of hU lecthfes on Iron, the utility of as a substitute lor woiod 
puui mg, 313. ^ ; • ill the roofing of house:^, 491. 

IsiojEriass, British, improvement in the map 
Gallery of Antiques, I'arU, account of’he nufaciureof, 232. 
statues, I'Ubts, &c. m this museum, 19, Italian Language, observations outheac* 
IK* 1 9, Jhr, !;*2. quirenient of the, 272. 

Ga-jigiu, ihfi adv of, 409. • Iialv* Iiteia,ry,aad scientific news of, 62^ 

Gt*iitlem»-’n, Mr. six. vi.aginal kuteVS fiom 411, ■. 

' him otoVVm Julius Mickic, 30. Jones, Mri Gale, comrnitted to Newgate 

German Ob. tinacy, unecdott* of, 4l6v by the House of Commons for libel aiid 

pennanv, Uierary and scientific new;* ofw breach of privilege, 146'-’*Se* Hart/e/l 
62, 137, 233, 319, 410, 494. and Yorke. 

Gibbs, f^ir Vicary, furiously aitackedh/ the Ireland, occurrences in, 172. 

popidai e at Brktol, 347. ' Jubilee, stanzas written on the, 52. 

Gilpin, Rev. VV m. account of a school conp 
ducud by him, 387. K, the letter, Philo on the use of, 93« 

Godwin’s Enquirer, remarks on a erSIque ———Lector in answer to Philo,301, 
in, 133. f —p-—-—-Philo ii;^ reply, 442. 

Good Woman, the, a characteristic slt^h^ Kent, occurrences and deaths in, 84, V*7| 
181. / 346, 4 35, 517. 

Grafigny, Madame,de, a Spanish ule,"wnt- Keogh’s Veto, review of, 219* 

ten by her, 204,289,. 362,459- / Kin^s Speech (by commissioii) h>p*rlU* 

Grease Spots, method of removing, 23^,. ment on opening the session, 73. 
Guwpowdcr Ilot, observations on the, fjK. 


aiiimadvei%ions on the 
sorvatiotis, by J, S. 196. 

animadversions upon 


animadversions of J. S. 380. 

* J. S in reply, 4C4. 


6u) ’s School Geography, review of, 


Hackney, account of a literary instituti 

a^ 2f30. 

J^all, Rev. James, on the prepa 
' • VArions vegetable produmiun* a* 4 
irtitute for hemp} 404. 



Lqdy, lines to «, 50. .. 

^ weeping, poetical addmssto a^ $}Q. 
LakOs of the VaUejr of Mesucoii dfScrlptM 
of, 177. 

JLaacashif*, occuvredb^ and deaths 
Lancaster, Mr. Jc^h^ his 4d«|* 
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Life an<i Travels of Baron Holberg, 15^ 
106, 192. *82, S69, 465. 

'■ of Heqry Vogel, 299. 

Linnxan Society, proce^ings of the, 134, 

Liverpool, locking accident at, by the 
falling of a church. 167. 

Load-stone, discovery of a new property 
in the, 136. 

London and Paris, comparison between, 
416. 

Love Feast, the, or the Saints' Carousal, 

200 . 

Love Letters to my Wife, by J. Wood- 
house, 54, 131, 224, 311, 399,487. 

Lyceum Theatre, account of the perj*orm- 
aiices at, 145, £35, 499. 

Macdonald, Fli.ra, epitaph on him, S88. 

Manby, Captain, the efficacv of his plan of 
rescuing persons from shipwreck fully 
established, includiilg details of its appli¬ 
cation, 1G8. 

Maniac, tlic, a new opera, account of, 235. 

Manuscripts brought by Dr. Buchanan 
from the East, list of the, 233. 

Matilda, a sketch, 94. 

Medical Society at Pari.s, 228. 

Melfont, epistle to, 110. 

Memoirs of remarkable Persons, 63, 138, 
234,411,495. 

Meteoric Slones, account and analyzation 
(if, 493. 

Methodist, the, a characteristic sketch, 
183. 

Mickle, Wm. Julius, the undoubted au¬ 
thor of the Song ‘^There's nae Luck 
about the House,” 265. 

Miscellanea, facetious and eccentric, 322, 
415, 500. 

Modern Patriot, the, a characteristic sketch, 
181. 

Momiis to “a Querist,” S5t 

Moral Characters, 116. 

Morrison, Mr. John, receives a medal from 
, the Society of Arts for an invention of 
artlhclal arms, legs, &c. 60. 

Mortality, extraordinary instances of, 259, 
435. 

Moss, a substitute for wool, in the stuiHpg 
of beds, &c. 318. 

Mostyn, Lady Barbara, some account of, 
348. 

Mountains of the Earth, an essay on the, 
286, 469. 

Music, concert, proposed improvement in, 

2SP. ^ 

Musical Instrument, of a most curious 
construction, account of, 492. 

Navigation of the Romans, historical ese^y 
•n the, U)7. 

Nelson, Admiral Lord, statue erected to 
his memory at Binninghhmi account of^ 

470- ' t 


Newspapers, observations on, 102. 

New Spain, account of some remarkable 
circuipsiances in the kingdom of, 177. 

Norfolk, occurrences and deaths in, 84, 
166, 259, 347, 435,518. 

Northumberland, occurrences and deaths 
in, 259, 435. 

Nottinghamshire, occurrences in, 84. 

Nubilia in Seafch of a Huabaiid, R. lit in 
reply to Justus^ on a disputed passage in 
this work, 36. 

e 

Obs»crTations on the- Movements of the 
British Army in Spam, ri'view of, 43. 

O'Connor, Mr. Roger, narrative published 
by him relative to the extraordinary per¬ 
secutions he has undergone, 431, 513. 

Ode, irregular, to Evening, 130. 

—■— to Solitude, 131. 

—— to the First of April, 398. 

Oh ! this Love, a new opera, account of, 
499. 

Opium, extract of, new method of pre¬ 
paring, 319. ^ 

Oxfordshire, occurrences in, 168. 

Paine, JTliomas, extract fron his essay on 
breams, 367. 

■ I m i Rickman’s Elegy on, review 
of, 481. 

Painting, analysis of M“. Fuselli’s lectures 
on, delivered at the Royal Academy, 
313. 

Paley, Archdeacon, against modern Mil- 
lenarians, &c. 25. 

Pariiamentary Proceedings, 74, 146, 151, 
244, 327, 420, 508. 

Passage of the Asiatic People into America, 
some account of, 180. 

Pastorals in the Manner of Shenstone, 310. 

Perfect Gentleman, the, a characteristic 
sketch, 1R2. 

Perry, Mr. tried, and acquitted, on a charge 
of libelling the King, 236. 

Pbesphoric Bottles, improved method of 
pieparing, 402. 

Pike, Dr. biographical sketch of the life 
of, 138. 

Plagiarism, on the notoriety of, 35, 297. 

Poetry, original,—Stanzas written on the 
Day of the Jubilee, 53—*Lines to a 
Lady, 54—Love Letters to my Wife, 
64, 131, 224, 311, 399, 487—Qtiator- 
zains, No. Ill and IV, ISO —Irregular 
.Ode to Evening, ib.—-The Injunction, 
lb.—Ode to Solitude, 131—Reverie, 224 
—Lines on surveying tUe Space between 
Dover and Calais, 309—To a Lady weep¬ 
ing, 3lO«H>n. a Sailor condemned to be 
hung, receiving Pardon, ib.—Pastorals 
in the manner of Shenstone, ib.—Elegy 
oil my native Vale, 311—Ode to the 
First of April, 398—A rich Booksellei’s 
j^oliloquy, 487. 

Fompeia^ ancienti ruii^ of| 62 L 
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Fope, Alexander^ anorliinal letter of, 286. 

Population, reloarks on Mr. Burdon's letter 
in lO'il volume on thi* subject, 93. 

Mr. Bourdon in reply, 277. 

Portuguese Language, observations on the 
grammatical coi>#tructlon of, 441a 

Positive Peter, literary adventures of, 22. 

Pratt’s Lower World and other Poems, re¬ 
view of, 481. 

Provincial Occurrences, 83, 166, 259, 345, 
434, 517. • 

Provincial Pettifog^r, the^ a characteristic 
sketch, 182. 

Public Affairs, state of for January, 68— 
February, 145—March, 236—Aprjl, 324 
—May, 417—Ju!ie,‘503. 

Publications, monthly list of new, 75, 152, 
246, 331, 425, 609. 

Pygmies, Barns's account of the, 39, 95, 
184, 277, 358. 

Pyramids of Mexico, some account of the, 
178. 

Pyrotechnlcal Machines, invention of, 136. 

Query respecting a German Book, 10. 

Beneht and Annuity So¬ 
cieties, 36. 

a Halfpenny of George I. 
112—Replg to this query, 199. 

■ ■' ■■ -- an old Book, 38'1. ^ 

■ . . .. Naihaniel Bailey, 386. 

a Pamphlet of Baron Ma- 
seres, 451. ^ 

certain Situations at the 
Game of Chess, 468. 

Red Nose, the, a tale, 99- 

Kemarks on *Mr. Burdbn's Letter in last 
volume, 92—Mr. Burdon in reply, 277. 

Repubheation of scarce Tracts, No. I.—A 
new Discovery of a little Sort of People 
called Pygmies, 39, 95, 184, 277, 358. 

No. IL— Woman not 
inferior to Man, 446. 

Reputation of young Girls, rules for blast¬ 
ing the, 353. 

Riches, or the Wife and Brother, a new 
comedy, account of, 145. 

Rickman's Elegy to the Memory Of Thomas 
Paine, review of, 481. 

Roman Coins, ancient, discovered at Mon- 
lerosi, 62. 

Romans, historical essay on the navigation 
of the, 197. 

Royal Academy, proceedings of this insti¬ 
tution, 56, 193, 227, 31^3, 406. 

>» '■■'* " 11 Society, transactions of the, 55,132, 
225,313, 401,489. 

Russia, literary and scientidc new« of, 63, 
*34, 321,494. 

Sacred Scriptures, historical view of the 
circulation of the, 444. 

Salt, on the comparative ttrangth of th* 
British and foreign, IS*. 


Schiavonetti, Louia, Esq. death of, 516. 
Schill, Fedinand Von, biographic^ sketch 
of the life of, 411. 

Scottish Ritual, remailts on some pecu¬ 
liarities of the, 202. 

Shipwrecks, narratives of, proving the^efE- 
cacy of Captain Manby's invention for 
rescuing persons from such periA»u^ 
situations, 168, 

Shropshire, occurrences in, 347. 

Silk, Woollen, and Cotton Goods, method 
9 f dressing without injuring the texture 
or colour, 408. 

Sinecure Place, an anecdote, 502. 

Slate Pencil, a substitute for, S17. 

Snails, the virtue of in the cure of henna, 
232. 

Societies, benefit and annuity, query re¬ 
specting, 36. 

Society of Antiquaries, proceeding of thil 
institution, 134, 225, 314. 

I Arts, transaction^of the, 404* 

Solitude, ode to, 131. 

Solomon m search of. Happiness, 293,356* 
Somersetsliire, occurrences and deaths In, 
168, 047, 435. 

Sorrows of Seduction, review of, 307. 
Spain, literary and scientific news of, 138. 
political state of, 72, 149,242,336, 
423, 508. 

Spanish Tale, by Madame de Grafigny, 
204, 289, 362, 459. 

£tag/tame, curious anecdote of, 62, 

Stage Coachman, the, a characteristic 
sketch, 443. 

Steam, applied to the purposes of navi¬ 
gation, 61. 

Stocks, monthly prices of, -88, 176, 264, 
052, 440,*522. 

Strachan, Admiral, copy of his observations 
on the Karl of Chatham's statement of 
, his proceedings as commander of the 
Walchercn expedition, with a narrative 
of the services performed by the naval 
department, 249.—See, fFa/cAeren. 
Stuart, Jane, curious particulars of, 14*. 
Stuckey, John, Esq. death of, 166, 
Students in our Universities, on the ex- 
- pensive dress of, 12, 183. 

Siiffield, Lord, short account of, 169. 
Suffolk, occuirenees and deaths in, 168 , 
348, 436. 

Sussex, occurrences in, 170. 

Switzerland, literary intelligence from, 495. 
Svirord-Fish, remarkable circumstance re¬ 
lative to an immcmsc one, 493. 

^Sylvia, Mr. an eccentric Jew, death of, 516. 

Tallow, fqr candles, now manufaoiure 
137. a 

Theatrical Recorder, 143, 235, 498. 

Tilney, Mr. Henry, account of his death, 

374. 

Tobacco, its virtaoi transfusi$>le tp pthtf 
tegatgklas, ISl * 
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Toulmln, Dr. his tranriation of a dialogue 
between Axiochus and Socrates on the 
fear of Death, ^ 

... on the circulation of the sacred 

scriptures, 444. ^ 

Townsend, Hov Josepn, rules to facilitate 
acquirement of the Italian language, 
by, 272. 

I ■ I I. MM . on the acquirement 
of the Portuguese language, 44]. 

Traasactions of learned and economical 
Societies, 55,162,225, 313, 401, 489i 

Varieties, literary and j^ilosophical, 57, 
134, 229,St*i, 407, 490. 

Vinegar, aromatic, receipt for making, Gl, 

Vogel, Henry, the adventures and travels 
of, 290. 

Volpaics, monument to the memory of, 
320. 

Voyage fromJPort Jackson to Prince of 
Wales's Island, 7. 

Waichereti Expedition,—Motion in the 
,House of Commons for an jnqtiiry into 
this natioJial calainiiy, 154—*Strangcrs 
excluded from the House during the 
investigation, 14G —This measure au- 
hounced as a subject for discussion at a 
debating society, ib—The conductor of 
the society committed to Newgate hy 
order of the House, ib.—See JiurdvU, 
Chatham^ Jones^ and Yorhe. * 

■ ii.iiii,. — .. Copy of the Earl nf Chat¬ 
ham’s statement of his proceedings as 
eorotnauder-m-ehief of the expeduioii, 

uc.- 


Walcheren Expedition,««-C^ of Admital 
Sirachan’s narratrve, observations 
on the Karl ofchathamysiatemeni, 249. 

■ Debate “'Jn the House of 
Commons on the subject of this expe- 
dilioli, 151,244. • 

Ware’s Poems, review of, 216 

Warwickshire, occurrences in, 170. 

Wernerian Natural History Soc’cly, trans¬ 
actions of the, 67, 227, .115. 

Whitefoord,Ohleb,E8q.^iogra]>hiral sketch 
of, 234. * 

Widow’s only Son, the, a new drama, ac- 
coiHit of, 4'j8. 

Wilde*, John, Esq. particulars, relating to, 

fi'J- 

Wilson, Capt. author of the account of the* 
Pclew Islands, death of, 517. 

Windham, Kight Hon. William, deatli of, 
51G. 

Woman not inferior to Man, 44G. 

Wood, Mr. (Sheriffj, his narruiiVe of the 
cifcumstanccs aiiending the arrest of Stf 
Francis Burdett, 429. 

Wyvill’s IiMolcrance, review of, 50, 12G. 

I 

Tork Annuity Club, arcouiit of the, 4.M. 

Yorke, Mr. Ch«r]c>, moves th«3 exclusion 
of strangers from tin* nou^4of C’omm.nis 
ihiring th^ inquiry inio tin* Wakhcren 
expedition, 140—Vacates his seat ia par¬ 
liament by accepting an aiqivintnvnit in 
the government, 2J9-'*-Propos<‘d again ns 
candid.ite for Cambridgeshire, but is re¬ 
jected, ib. 

Yorkshre, occurrences and deaths in, 8.% 
171, 436. , c 
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